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First  National  AIDS  Malignancy  Conference 
Monograph:  Introduction 

Ellen  Feigal* 


Scientists,  physicians,  health  care  workers,  and  community 
and  patient  advocates  from  around  the  world  gathered  at  the  first 
national  forum  focused  on  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome (AIDS)-associated  cancers  in  April  1997  on  the  grounds 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  campus  in  Bethesda,  MD. 
The  first  National  AIDS  Malignancy  Conference,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  featured  multidisciplinary  presen- 
tations on  the  epidemiology,  biology,  virology,  immunology, 
and  treatment  of  cancers  in  the  setting  of  human  immunodefi- 
ciency virus  (HIV)  infection.  Cancers  have  been  associated  with 
HIV  since  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  in  the  late  1970s.  With 
almost  1 million  individuals  infected  with  HIV  across  the  United 
States  and  10  million  infected  worldwide,  AIDS-associated  can- 
cers offer  a unique  perspective  on  the  interplay  of  viruses,  im- 
mune dysregulation,  and  cancer  pathogenesis.  This  monograph 
is  a comprehensive  compilation  of  papers  from  18  plenary 
speakers. 

Overview  of  Cancers,  Viruses,  and 
Immunodeficiency 

Dr.  Valerie  Beral  opened  the  conference  with  a presentation 
of  the  epidemiologic  evidence  on  the  effect  of  immunosuppres- 
sion on  cancer  risk.  Immunodeficiency,  whether  congenital, 
therapeutic,  or  infectious  in  origin,  increases  the  risk  of  certain, 
but  not  all,  types  of  cancer.  A common  feature  of  these  cancers 
is  that  specific  infectious  agents  appear  to  be  important  in  their 
etiology.  The  study  of  cancer  in  immunodeficient  populations 
offers  a unique  opportunity  to  investigate  the  role  of  the  immune 
system  in  controlling  the  development,  growth,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  tumors.  Such  studies  have  already  contributed  substan- 
tially to  knowledge  about  the  role  of  infectious  agents  in  human 
cancer. 

Given  the  strategic  role  that  infectious  agents  may  have  in  the 
etiology  of  these  cancers,  Dr.  Elliott  Kieff  discussed  the  mo- 
lecular mechanisms  by  which  human  papillomavirus  (HPV),  Ep- 
‘ stein-Barr  virus  (EBV),  human  herpesvirus  type  8 (HHV-8),  and 
1 HIV  persist  and  effect  changes  in  cell  growth  that  result  in 
malignancy.  Pharmacologic  strategies  to  inhibit  the  mechanisms 
by  which  these  viruses  cause  persistent  infection  and  cel!  growth 
transformation  may  be  useful  in  preventing  and  treating  these 
I cancers.  Those  approaches  may  also  be  useful  in  considering 
' prevention  and  treatment  of  the  underlying  HIV  and  other  op- 
portunistic infections. 

The  focus  of  the  overview  talks  next  centered  on  a discussion 
of  the  epidemiologic  role  of  HPV  in  the  development  of  ano- 
genital neoplasia  in  both  men  and  women,  the  higher  incidence 
' of  HPV  in  the  HIV-infected  population,  and  clinical  features  of 
the  disease  in  the  HIV-infected  as  contrasted  to  the  immuno- 
competent individual.  Dr.  Joel  M.  Palefsky  postulated  that  the 
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higher  incidence  of  HPV  may  reflect  loss  of  systemic  immune 
response  to  HPV  antigens  or  local  HPV-HIV  interactions  at  the 
tissue  or  cellular  level. 

Activist  Community 

The  AIDS  activist  community  is  a source  of  expertise  on  how 
science  and  clinical  medicine  interact  with  politics  and  policy. 
Activists  have  had  an  enormous  impact  on  how  the  research 
community  shapes  its  directions,  and  they  have  opened  the  doors 
for  other  community  and  patient  advocates  to  be  involved  in  the 
decision-making  process  that  ultimately  has  an  impact  on  pa- 
tients and  individuals  at  risk  for  the  disease.  In  his  plenary  talk, 
Mr.  Michael  Marco  challenged  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  biotechnology  and  phar- 
maceutical industries  to  become  more  engaged  in  the  basic  and 
clinical  scientific  communities.  A primary  emphasis  of  his  pre- 
sentation was  asking  how  the  National  Cancer  Institute  can  as- 
sure that  patients  with  AIDS  and  cancer  will  receive  the  best 
medical  care  for  their  cancer  as  well  as  for  their  underlying  HIV 
infection. 

Non-AIDS-Defining,  HPV- Associated,  and 
Pediatric  Cancers 

A frequently  asked  question  is  whether  new  cancers  are 
emerging  in  the  HIV-infected  population.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Rabkin 
examined  evidence  on  whether  there  are  age-related  as  well  as 
geographic  variations  in  their  prevalence.  Varying  levels  of  evi- 
dence link  several  additional  neoplasms  to  HIV  infection,  in- 
cluding Hodgkin’s  disease  and  anogenital  intraepithelial  neopla- 
sia, although  invasive  disease  is  still  uncertain  for  both  cervical 
and  anal  cancers.  Leiomyosarcoma  and  benign  leiomyomas  are 
increased  in  HIV-infected  children,  but  they  are  unusual  in  HIV- 
infected  adults.  Conjunctival  cancer  is  seen  in  HIV-infected  in- 
dividuals from  sub-Saharan  Africa,  but  it  is  uncommon  in  West- 
ern countries. 

The  strong  epidemiologic  data  linking  particular  subsets  of 
HPV  to  anogenital  disease,  combined  with  knowledge  gained 
from  molecular  biology  and  immunology,  have  spurred  recent 
efforts  that  have  focused  on  the  development  of  vaccines  against 
HPV.  Dr.  Douglas  R.  Lowy  raised  the  possibility  that  virus-like 
particles,  resembling  native  HPV  capsids,  might  be  effective 
immunogens  for  a prophylactic  HPV  vaccine.  Dr.  Mitchell 
Maiman  provided  his  insight  on  the  diagnosis  and  management 
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of  cervical  intraepithelial  neoplasia  and  cervical  cancer  in  HIV- 
infected  women. 

Children  with  HIV  infection  have  a lower  incidence  of  cancer 
than  adults  with  HIV  infection,  but  they  appear  to  have  unusual 
and  extremely  rare  tumors,  such  as  leiomyosarcomas  and  leio- 
myomas, and  a high  prevalence  of  lymphoproliferative  disor- 
ders. Dr.  Brigitta  U.  Mueller  noted  that  there  are  approximately 
130  cases  of  cancer  per  million  non-HIV-infected  children 
(0.013%)  per  year.  A conservative  estimate  is  that  children  with 
HIV  infection  appear  to  have  at  least  a 100-fold  higher  incidence 
of  cancers.  The  need  for  oncologic  and  infectious  disease  ex- 
pertise in  treating  these  types  of  uncommon  tumors  was  stressed. 

Hodgkin’s  disease  represents  another  cancer  that  is  not  AIDS- 
defining,  although  its  clinical  and  pathologic  characteristics  dif- 
fer from  those  in  the  immunocompetent  setting.  Dr.  Alexandra 
M.  Levine  compared  and  contrasted  the  characteristics  of  Hodg- 
kin’s disease  in  the  immunocompetent  and  immunodeficient  set- 
tings. 

Kaposi’s  Sarcoma  (KS):  KSHV/HHV-8, 
Inflammatory  Cytokines,  and  Treatment 

In  the  next  series  of  overviews.  Dr.  Robin  A.  Weiss  set  the 
scene  with  a presentation  on  the  epidemiology,  current  serologic 
tests,  and  various  KS-associated  herpesvirus  (KSHV)/HHV-8- 
encoded  proteins  that  may  play  a role  in  the  promotion  of  cel- 
lular growth.  Later  in  the  conference,  molecular  biologists  ana- 
lyzed the  viral  genome  and  described  how  it  replicates  and 
functions. 

Challenging  prevailing  views  on  KSHV/HHV-8  and  its  etio- 
logic  relationship  to  disease.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Gallo  suggested  that 
the  role  of  HIV-1  is  more  active  in  the  KS  disease  process  than 
simply  promoting  immunodeficiency.  He  suggested  that  HIV-1 
acts  directly  by  promoting  an  increase  in  inflammatory  cyto- 
kines, which,  through  sustained  release,  influences  early  stage 
KS  by  inciting  local  micro-inflammatory  responses  and  affects 
growth  of  the  inflammatory  cells  through  the  Tat  protein. 

The  clinical  aspects  of  KS  were  presented  by  Dr.  Susan  E. 
Known.  Four  questions  critical  to  the  development  of  improved 
therapeutic  and  prophylactic  strategies  included  the  following: 

1 ) Can  we  identify  risk  factors  and  predict  who  will  develop  KS? 

2)  Can  we  translate  hypotheses  about  pathogenesis  into  im- 
proved therapeutic  or  prophylactic  strategies,  e.g.,  target  new 
blood  vessel  development  or  inhibit  inflammatory  cytokines?  3) 
How  does  improved  anti-HIV  therapy  have  an  impact  on  KS 
treatment?  4)  How  can  we  best  evaluate  the  benefit  of  therapy 
beyond  conventional  measures  of  tumor  response? 

KSHV/HHV-8  Symposium 

The  KSHV/HHV-8  symposium  was  led  by  Dr.  Patrick  S. 
Moore,  co-discoverer  with  Dr.  Yuan  Chang  and  colleagues  of 
KSHV/HHV-8.  Molecular  biologic  studies  of  KSHV  have  iden- 
tified a number  of  potential  oncogenes  that  may  contribute  to 
neoplasia.  With  the  publication  of  the  full-length  genomic  se- 
quence, new  opportunities  to  investigate  its  molecular  biology 
and  virology  are  becoming  available.  This  presentation  provided 


a road  map  for  subsequent  papers  in  this  symposium  on  the 
major  features  of  the  KSHV  genome  and  its  potential  oncogenes. 
The  virus  is  already  providing  unique  insights  into  tumorigen- 
esis  and  may  serve  as  an  important  model  for  virus-induced 
oncogenesis. 

The  first  known  human  member  of  the  genus  Rhadinovirus  is 
HHV-8/KSHV.  Dr.  Bernhard  Fleckenstein  noted  that  acquisition 
of  genes  from  the  host  cell  genome  is  a common  feature  of  most 
herpesviruses  and  of  rhadinoviruses  in  particular.  Although  dif- 
ferent rhadinoviruses  acquire  different  host-cell  genes,  their  pu- 
tative functions  apparently  converge  to  achieve  three  common 
goals:  1)  enhance  DNA  replication  independent  from  the  cell 
cycle,  2)  expand  the  pool  of  infectable  cells,  and  3)  counteract 
the  host’s  responses  to  infection. 

Dr.  Gary  S.  Hayward  delved  into  the  HHV-8  genome  struc- 
ture and  strain  differences.  These  differences  would  provide  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  origins,  geographical  preferences, 
transmissibility,  and  disease  association. 

Lymphomas:  EBV,  Molecular  Pathogenesis,  and 
Treatment 

EBV-associated  lymphoproliferative  disease  is  a frequently 
fatal  complication  of  organ  transplantation  and  HIV  infection. 
Dr.  Cliona  M.  Rooney  presented  her  study  on  the  safety  and 
efficacy  of  adoptively  transferred,  gene-marked,  virus-specific 
cytotoxic  T lymphocytes  as  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  EBV- 
associated  lymphoproliferative  disease  and  its  implications  for 
HIV-related  cancers. 

Molecular  pathogenesis  of  AIDS-associated  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma  is  a complex  process  involving  both  host  factors  and 
the  accumulation  of  genetic  lesions  within  the  tumor  clone.  Dr. 
Riccardo  Dalla-Favera  reviewed  the  pattern  of  molecular  lesions 
in  these  tumors  and  several  distinct  pathogenic  pathways  in 
AIDS-related  lymphomagenesis.  These  pathways  selectively  as- 
sociate with  the  different  clinicopathologic  variants  of  AIDS- 
associated  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma.  On  the  basis  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  molecular  characteristics  and  presumed  mechanisms 
of  pathogenesis  among  the  AIDS-associated  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphomas  and  given  the  relatively  modest  survival  of  patients 
treated  with  conventional  cytotoxic  chemotherapy.  Dr. 
Lawrence  D.  Kaplan  suggested  that  development  of  future  thera- 
peutic approaches  should  take  advantage  of  some  of  these 
unique  molecular  characteristics. 

This  monograph  is  just  a taste  of  the  energizing  atmosphere  of 
the  first  National  AIDS  Malignancy  Conference.  Multidisci- 
plinary, interactive  discussions  took  place  during  the  abstract 
presentations  and  poster  sessions.  The  Second  National  AIDS 
Malignancy  Conference  occurred  on  April  6-8,  1998.  Next-day 
summaries  for  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  conference 
are  available  on  http://www.healthcg.com. 

I would  like  to  acknowledge  and  thank  Dr.  Richard  D.  Klaus- 
ner  and  Dr.  Robert  Wittes  for  their  guidance  and  support  and  Dr. 
James  Goedert  and  the  other  members  of  the  16-person  program 
steering  committee  for  their  time  and  effort  in  the  organization 
of  this  conference. 
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Overview  of  the  Epidemiology  of 
Immunodeficiency- Associated  Cancers 
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Immunodeficiency,  be  it  congenital,  therapeutic,  or  infec- 
tious in  origin,  increases  the  risk  of  certain,  but  not  all,  types 
of  cancer.  A common  feature  of  these  cancers  is  that  specific 
infectious  agents  appear  to  be  important  in  their  etiology, 
not  only  in  immunodeficient  subjects  but  also  in  the  general 
population.  People  with  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome (AIDS)  are  at  an  increased  risk  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma, 
non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma,  Hodgkin’s  disease,  squamous  cell 
carcinoma  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  childhood  leiomyosarco- 
ma. It  is  striking  that  most  of  these  cancers  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  specific  human  herpesvirus  (HHV)  infections: 
HHV-8  with  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  the  closely  related  Ep- 
stein-Barr  virus  with  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma,  Hodgkin’s 
disease,  and  possibly  also  with  childhood  leiomyosarcoma. 
Moreover,  similar  associations  between  these  viruses  and 
cancer  have  been  found,  albeit  inconsistently,  in  people  who 
are  not  immunosuppressed.  Further  research  is  needed  to 
establish  whether  the  risk  of  other  cancers  is  also  increased 
in  people  with  AIDS,  although,  if  so,  the  cancers  are  likely  to 
he  rare  or  to  have  comparatively  small  associated  relative 
risks.  Existing  evidence  suggests  that  there  may  be  no 
marked  increase  in  the  risk  of  two  common  cancers  that  are 
known  to  be  caused  by  infectious  agents — hepatocellular 
carcinoma  and  invasive  carcinoma  of  the  uterine  cervix.  The 
apparent  lack  of  an  Increase  in  invasive  cervical  cancer  is 
unexpected  and  needs  further  investigation,  especially  since 
the  prevalence  of  cervical  infection  with  human  papilloma- 
viruses and  of  low-grade  preneoplastic  changes  in  the  cervi- 
cal epithelium  is  increased  in  women  with  AIDS.  With  the 
prospect  of  improved  survival  in  people  with  AIDS,  the  ef- 
fect of  immunosuppression  on  cancer  is  likely  to  become  an 
increasingly  important  issue.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst 
1998;23:1-6] 


The  study  of  cancer  in  immunodeficient  populations  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  investigate  the  role  of  the  immune  system 
in  controlling  the  development,  growth,  and  dissemination  of 
tumors.  Such  studies  have  already  contributed  substantially  to 
knowledge  about  the  role  of  infectious  agents  in  human  cancer. 
This  article  reviews  the  epidemiologic  evidence  about  the  effect 
of  immunosuppression  on  cancer  risk. 

Immunodeficiency  and  Cancer:  The  Evidence 
Before  the  Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome  (AIDS)  Epidemic 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  the  immune  system  plays  a vital 
role  in  the  etiology  of  cancer.  In  1965,  Nobel  laureate  Sir  Mc- 
Farlane  Burnet  argued  that  immunosurveillance  was  a central 
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mechanism  by  which  tumor  development  was  kept  in  check  and 
predicted  that  individuals  who  were  immunosuppressed  would 
be  at  an  increased  risk  of  cancer  (1).  It  was  already  known  that 
children  with  rare  congenital  defects  of  their  immune  system, 
such  as  X-linked  gammaglobulinemia  or  ataxia  telangiectasia, 
were  at  increased  risk  of  lymphoma,  but  the  number  of  children 
with  such  defects  was  exceedingly  small  and  so  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  tell  whether  they  were  also  at  an  increased  risk  of  other 
types  of  cancer  (2).  Since  the  1970s,  with  the  increasing  use  of 
immunosuppressive  drugs  in  relation  to  tissue  transplantation,  it 
has  been  possible  to  investigate  Burnet’s  hypothesis  in  detail. 
Studies  of  individuals  on  long-term  immunosuppressive  drug 
therapy  have  shown  that  such  people  were  at  an  increased  risk  of 
certain,  but  not  all,  types  of  cancer.  The  most  marked  increases 
were  for  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  (the  most  commonly  re- 
ported tumor  in  most  studies  of  immunosuppressed  transplant 
recipients),  Kaposi’s  sarcoma,  hepatocellular  carcinoma,  and 
squamous  cell  carcinoma  of  the  skin,  including  lip  and  vulval 
cancers  {3,4)-  The  magnitude  of  the  increase  in  the  relative  risk 
of  these  tumors  was  very  large  indeed.  For  example,  there  was 
about  a 100-fold  increase  in  the  risk  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  a 
10-fold  or  greater  increase  in  the  risk  of  other  cancers.  Some 
studies  (4)  reported  an  increase  in  Hodgkin’s  disease,  and  others 
(3)  reported  an  increase  in  cervical  cancer,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  this  was  for  premalignant  epithelial  changes  in  the  cer- 
vix and/or  for  invasive  cervical  cancer  (3). 

The  findings  in  transplant  recipients  suggested  that  immuno- 
suppression led  to  the  selective  development  of  cancers  that 
were  caused  by  infections.  The  first  specific  infectious  agent 
implicated  as  causing  cancer  in  transplant  recipients  was  the 
Epstein-Barr  virus  (EBV),  which  has  been  consistently  identi- 
fied in  transplant-related  lymphomas  (5).  Human  herpesvirus 
(HHV)-8  has  been  associated  with  Kaposi’s  sarcoma,  and  hepa- 
titis viruses  B and  C (HBV  and  HCV,  respectively)  have  been 
associated  with  most  hepatocellular  carcinomas  (6).  In  addition, 
human  papillomavirus  (HPV)  types  16/18  have  been  associated 
with  cervical  cancer,  and  HPV  types  5/8  appear  to  be  responsible 
for  some  skin  cancers  in  the  immunosuppressed  f7). 

The  clinical  course  of  the  cancers  that  occur  in  immunosup- 
pressed transplant  recipients  tends  to  be  more  aggressive  than  in 
the  general  population.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  cessation 
of  immunosuppressive  therapy  can  halt  or  even  reverse  tumor 
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growth  (8).  Furthermore,  similar  risk  factors  seemed  to  deter- 
mine who  developed  the  cancer,  irrespective  of  immune  status. 
For  example,  the  transplant  recipients  who  developed  skin  can- 
cer tended  to  be  fair  skinned  and  have  excessive  lifetime  expo- 
sures to  the  sun  (9). 

By  the  late  1970s,  before  the  AIDS  epidemic,  it  was  widely 
believed  that  immunosuppression  led  to  the  selective  develop- 
ment of  cancers  that  were  caused  by  infectious  agents.  However, 
because  the  immunodeficient  patients  tended  to  be  ill  for  other 
reasons,  it  was  not  always  clear  whether  the  cancers  that  oc- 
cuned  among  them  were  due  to  the  immunodeficiency  itself  or 
to  the  underlying  medical  conditions,  related  exposures,  or  even 
to  the  immunosuppressive  drugs  themselves.  For  example,  the 
increased  risk  of  hepatocellular  carcinoma  seen  in  transplant 
recipients  may  have  been  due  to  the  high  prevalence  of  HBV  or 
HCV  infection  in  this  group,  and  the  high  rates  of  cervical  can- 
cer may  have  been  due  to  more  frequent  screening  for  that 
cancer  in  transplant  recipients  than  in  the  general  population. 

Cancers  Associated  With  AIDS 

The  AIDS  epidemic  has  provided  an  unprecedented  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  effects  of  immunosuppression  on  cancer.  The 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  people  throughout  the  world  are  in- 
fected with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  permits 
the  study  of  the  effects  of  immunosuppression  on  cancer  risk  on 
a scale  and  in  populations  that  had  not  been  studied  before. 
Furthermore,  the  reason  for  the  immunodeficiency  in  people 
with  AIDS  was  not  the  same  as  that  for  the  populations  studied 
previously.  As  will  be  discussed  below,  many  of  the  increases  in 
cancer  risk  found  in  people  with  AIDS  are  similar  to  the  findings 
in  immunodeficient  children  and  in  transplant  recipients,  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  the  impairment  of  immune  function,  rather  than 
other  factors,  that  is  leading  to  the  appearance  of  these  tumors. 

Cancers  Definitely  Increased  in  People  With  AIDS 

Although  many  cancers  have  been  reported  to  be  increased  in 
people  with  AIDS,  for  only  five  cancers  is  the  evidence  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  consistent  that  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a definite  increase  in  risk.  These  cancers  are  listed  in 
Table  1.  The  evidence  for  three  of  those  five  cancers — Kaposi’s 
sarcoma,  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma,  and  squamous  cell  carei- 
noma  of  the  conjunctiva — is  well  established  and  has  been  re- 
viewed in  depth  elsewhere  (6,10).  Recent  evidence  for  the  other 
two  cancers — Hodgkin’s  disease  and  childhood  leiomyosarco- 


Table  1.  Cancers  that  are  definitely  increased  among  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  (HlV)-infected  people 


Cancer 

Approximate 
relative  risk  in 
HIV-seropositive 
individuals 

Infectious  agent* 

Kaposi’s  sarcoma 

10000 

HHV-8 

Non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma 

50 

EBV 

Hodgkin’s  disease 

10 

EBV 

Squamous  cell  carcinoma 

10 

Possibly  HPV  16/18 

of  the  conjunctiva 

Childhood  leiomyosarcoma 

Unclear 

Possibly  EBV 

*HHV  = human  herpesvirus;  EBV  = Epstein-Barr  virus;  HPV  = human 
papillomavirus. 
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ma — also  suggests  a definite  increase  in  risk  associated  with 
HIV  infection  (11-13).  The  relative  risks  for  HIV-seropositive 
compared  with  HIV-seronegative  people  for  the  five  cancers 
listed  in  Table  1 tend  to  be  very  large — generally  10-fold  or 
greater.  Furthermore,  each  of  those  cancers  is  believed  to  be 
caused  by  a specific  infectious  agent:  HHV-8  for  Kaposi’s  sar- 
coma, HPV  16/18  for  conjunctival  cancers  (although  the  evi- 
dence for  this  is  not  consistent),  and  EBV  for  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma  and  Hodgkin’s  disease  and  possibly,  also,  for  leio- 
myosarcoma in  children. 

Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  cancers  listed  in  Table  1 have  been 
associated  with  other  forms  of  immunodeficiency.  Kaposi’s  sar- 
coma and  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  have  been  strongly  associ- 
ated with  both  immunosuppressive  drug  therapy  and  with  AIDS. 
Hodgkin’s  disease  has  also  been  associated  with  both  types  of 
immunosuppression,  although  the  relative  risks  are  not  as  large 
as  those  for  the  other  two  cancers  (4).  Some  of  the  associations 
found  in  people  with  AIDS  that  have  not  been  reported  in  trans- 
plant recipients  can  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  HIV 
infection  affects  a much  broader  range  of  people  living  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  For  example,  squamous  cell  carcinoma 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  common  in  equatorial  Africa,  where  HIV 
infection  is  common,  but  where  tissue  transplantation  is  rare. 
Also,  leiomyosarcoma  appears  to  occur  exclusively  as  a rare 
complication  of  HIV  infection  in  children,  and  few  children  have 
been  given  long-term  immunosuppressive  drug  therapy. 

Other  Cancers  in  People  With  AIDS 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  people  with  AIDS  are 
not  experiencing  large  increases  in  the  risk  of  most  types  of 
cancer.  Cancer  trends  for  men  living  in  San  Francisco,  where 
HIV  prevalence  is  relatively  high,  show  marked  increases  over 
time  in  the  incidenee  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma  only  (14).  Furthermore,  in  a case-control  study  of 
about  1000  people  with  all  types  of  cancer  in  South  Africa,  the 
only  cancers  that  were  significantly  increased  in  HIV- 
seropositive  people  compared  with  HIV-seronegative  people 
were  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  (15).  Re- 
sults broadly  similar  to  those  from  South  Africa  were  found  in  a 
case-control  study  of  250  people  in  Rwanda  (16).  Likewise, 
record  linkage  of  data  from  AIDS  registries  and  cancer  registries 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Australia  has  tended  to  find  increased 
risks  mainly  for  the  cancers  listed  in  Table  1 (11,17). 

In  the  Australian  study  linking  information  from  an  AIDS 
registry  to  cancer  registry  data,  Gruiich  et  al.  (11)  reported  a 
relative  risk  of  5.8  (95%  confidence  interval  [Cl]  = 1.2-17)  for 
multiple  myeloma.  There  have  been  a number  of  case  reports  of 
plasmacytomas  occurring  in  people  with  AIDS  (6).  It  seems 
likely,  therefore,  that  some  form  of  plasmacytoma  may  be  a rare 
consequence  of  HIV-associated  immunosuppression,  although, 
at  this  stage  the  evidence  is  not  as  firm  as  it  is  for  the  five  cancers 
listed  in  Table  1.  Some  researchers  have  linked  multiple  my- 
eloma to  infection  with  EBV,  and  others  have  linked  it  to  in- 
fection with  HHV-8  (6,18). 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  results  are  the  consistent  reports 
that  people  with  AIDS  do  not  appear  to  be  at  an  increased  risk 
for  two  common  cancers  that  are  known  to  be  caused  by  infec- 
tious agents:  invasive  cervical  cancer  and  hepatocellular  cancer 
(6). 
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Cervical  Cancer 

Cervical  cancer  is  the  most  common  cancer  among  women  in 
Africa,  and  although  HIV  infection  is  highly  prevalent  in  central 
and  southern  Africa,  no  epidemic  of  cervical  cancer  has  been 
observed.  By  contrast,  there  are  marked  epidemics  of  AIDS- 
related  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  in  these  African  countries  (19,20).  Fig. 
1 summarizes  the  relative  risk  of  invasive  cervical  cancer  in 
HIV-seropositive  subjects  compared  with  HIV-seronegative 
subjects  from  two  published  studies  (15,16)  and  preliminary 
results  from  another  study  (21)  conducted  in  three  African  coun- 
tries, which  together  total  363  women  with  the  tumor.  The  rela- 
tive risk  for  invasive  cervical  cancer  is  not  elevated  in  any 
study.  The  overall  relative  risk  is  0.8  (95%  Cl  = 0.5- 1.4),  thus 
arguing  against  the  possibility  of  a large  increase  in  risk.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  relative  risk  estimates  are  adjusted  by 
age,  but  not  by  sexual  practices,  and  the  failure  to  adjust  by 
sexual  practices  may  even  lead  to  a slight  overestimate  of  the 
relative  risk.  Although  some  of  the  HIV-seropositive  subjects 
may  not  be  severely  immunosuppressed,  such  a bias  would  act  to 
reduce  the  relative  risk,  but  not  to  eliminate  an  association  al- 
together. 

There  are  very  few  data  about  invasive  cervical  cancer  in 
North  America  or  Europe,  chiefly  because  of  the  low  prevalence 
of  HIV  infection  in  women  in  those  countries,  but  also  because 
women  in  the  West  tend  to  have  regular  Pap  smears  and  so 
preclinical  cervical  neoplasia  is  generally  treated  early.  How- 
ever, the  few  studies  in  the  West  that  have  looked  at  this  ques- 
tion have  also  failed  to  find  an  increase  in  the  risk  of  invasive 
cervical  cancer  for  HIV-infected  women  (6,22). 

In  contrast  to  the  apparent  lack  of  an  increase  in  invasive 
cervical  cancer,  HIV  infection  is  associated  with  a definite  in- 
crease in  the  expression  of  HPV  by  cervical  cells  and  in  the 
prevalence  of  apparently  premalignant  cervical  lesions.  Numer- 
ous studies  have  shown  markedly  higher  prevalences  of  cervical 
HPV  infection,  by  either  single  or  multiple  types,  among  HIV- 
infected  women.  There  is  also  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
prevalence  of  low-grade  cervical  lesions;  however,  few  women 
with  high-grade  cervical  lesions  or  with  in  situ  cervical  cancer 
have  been  found  in  these  studies  (6). 

At  this  stage,  there  is  no  obvious  explanation  as  to  why  HIV 
infection  appears  to  increase  the  risk  of  low-grade  cervical  le- 
sions, but  not  the  risk  of  invasive  cervical  cancer.  It  has  been 


Country 

Number  of  caaes 
(%  HIV  poaltive) 

Relative  Risk* 
(95%  Cl) 

Rwanda  (16) 

23  (0%) 

0.0  (0.0-5.4)  ■- 

S Africa  (15) 

180(4%) 

0.6  (0.2-1 .9) 

-■f 

Uganda  (21)* 

160(21%) 

1.0  (0.6-1 .8) 

SUMMARY 

363  (11%) 

0.8  (0.5-1. 4) 

4 

> 

0.0 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

Fig.  1.  Summary  of  results  from  studies  investigating  the  risk  of  invasive  cer- 
vical cancer  in  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HlV)-seropositive  subjects  com- 
pared with  HIV-seronegative  subjects.  Cl  = confidence  interval,  * = prelimi- 
nary results,  and  -i-  = relative  risk  in  HIV-seropositive  subjects  compared  with 
HIV-seronegative  subjects. 
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suggested  that  HIV-infected  women  in  Africa  may  die  of  other 
causes  before  they  have  time  to  develop  invasive  cervical  can- 
cer. However,  cervical  cancer  is  so  common  in  Africa  that  there 
should  be  many  women  who  already  had  premalignant  cervical 
lesions  and  even  in  situ  cancer  prior  to  HIV  infection.  If  immu- 
nosuppression associated  with  HIV  infection  hastened  the  clini- 
cal course  of  disease  in  such  women,  it  is  surprising  that  an 
epidemic  of  cervical  cancer  has  not  been  seen  in  Africa  and  that 
an  increase  in  the  risk  of  invasive  cervical  cancer  has  not  been 
found  in  association  with  HIV  infection. 

The  possibility  that  there  is  little  or  no  increase  in  the  risk  of 
invasive  cervical  cancer  among  HIV-infected  women  is  worth 
considering,  and,  if  so,  this  observation  offers  an  important  clue 
to  the  pathogenesis  of  cervical  cancer.  In  women  who  are 
chronically  infected  with  HPV,  the  immune  system  may  play  an 
important  role  in  determining  what  type  of  cervical  lesion  ulti- 
mately develops.  Low-grade  cervical  lesions  mainly  reflect  HPV 
infection,  and  only  a small  proportion  of  women  with  these 
lesions  go  on  to  develop  invasive  disease.  The  HPV  infections 
that  occur  in  association  with  HIV  infection  may  have  little 
immunologic  control,  and  this  possibility  may  favor  the  persis- 
tence of  low-grade  cervical  lesions  that  do  not  progress.  By 
contrast,  the  typical,  chronic  HPV  infections  in  women  who  are 
not  immunosuppressed  and  have  strong  immunologic  control 
may  favor  progression  to  invasive  disease. 

Hepatocellular  Carcinoma 

It  is  curious  that  there  appears  to  be  no  increase  in  the  risk  of 
hepatocellular  carcinoma  in  people  with  AIDS.  Fig.  2 summa- 
rizes the  results  from  two  case-control  studies  in  Africa  ( 15,16), 
preliminary  results  from  a case-control  study  in  Uganda  (21), 
and  from  one  cohort  study  of  patients  with  hemophilia  in  the 
U.K.  (23).  In  no  study  is  there  an  increase  in  the  relative  risk  of 
hepatocellular  carcinoma  in  HIV-seropositive  subjects  com- 
pared with  HIV-seronegative  subjects.  The  overall  relative  risk 
is  0.8  (95%  Cl  = 0.5-1. 5).  Hepatocellular  carcinoma  is  some- 
times difficult  to  diagnose  in  the  absence  of  modern  techniques, 
and  it  might  be  argued  that  this  absence  contributes  to  the  ab- 
sence of  an  association  with  HIV  infection  in  Africa.  Neverthe- 
less, the  study  of  U.K.  hemophiliacs  found  a 17-fold  overall 
increase  in  the  risk  of  liver  cancer  (because  of  the  high  preva- 
lence of  HBV  and  HCV  in  hemophiliacs),  but  no  difference  in 


Country 

Number  of  cases 
(%  HIV  positive) 

Relative  Risk* 

(95%  Cl) 

Rwanda  (16) 

35  (3%) 

0.9  (0.1 -6.1)  - 



S Africa  (15) 

64  (6%) 

0.9  (0.3-2.9) 

Uganda  (21)* 

62  (13%) 

0.8  (0.4-1 .8) 

UK  (23) 

3 (33%) 

0.8(0.0-15.1)  — 

SUMMARY 

164  (9%) 

0.8  (0.5-1 .5) 

0.0 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

Fig.  2.  Summary  of  results  from  studies  investigating  the  risk  of  hepatocellular 
carcinoma  in  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HlV)-seropositive  subjects  com- 
pared with  HIV-seronegative  subjects.  Cl  = confidence  interval,  * = prelimi- 
nary results,  and  -i-  = relative  risk  in  HIV-seropositive  subjects  compared  with 
HIV-seronegative  subjects. 
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cancer  risk  between  HIV-seropositive  subjects  and  HIV- 
seronegative  subjects,  although  numbers  were  small.  Also,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a rise  in  hepatocellular  cancer  incidence  in 
populations  in  the  United  States  with  a high  prevalence  of  HIV 
infection  (6,14).  Therefore,  it  is  worth  considering  that,  as  with 
cervical  cancer,  the  mechanism  of  hepatic  carcinogenesis  by 
HBV  and  HCV  may  be  dependent  on  a strong  immunologic 
response  by  the  host  or  that  it  takes  so  long  for  the  cancers  to 
develop  that  people  die  of  other  causes. 

Other  Cancers 

There  may  be  other  cancers  whose  incidence  is  increased  in 
association  with  HIV  infection  but,  if  so,  they  are  probably  rare 
and  the  associated  relative  risks  are  not  likely  to  be  large.  In- 
creases in  oral,  testicular,  skin,  brain,  lung,  breast,  and  thyroid 
cancers  have  been  suggested  (9).  Different  researchers  have 
tended  to  report  excesses  of  different  types  of  cancer,  and  there 
was  no  consistent  elevation  in  the  relative  risk  for  any  particular 
tumor. 

With  the  prospect  of  improved  survival  for  HIV-infected 
people,  it  will  become  increasingly  important  to  know  more 
about  the  risk  of  cancer  in  these  subjects.  Further  research  is 
needed  to  clarify  which  other  tumors  are  and  which  are  not 
increased  in  people  with  AIDS  and,  if  so,  the  magnitude  of  the 
associated  relative  risk.  In  particular,  there  is  a need  for  further 
record  linkage  studies  in  populations  where  HIV  prevalence  is 
low  and  for  further  case-control  studies  in  populations  where 
HIV  prevalence  is  high.  In  the  meantime,  because  the  numbers 
of  other  cancers  reported  in  any  single  study  tend  to  be  small,  it 
would  be  valuable  to  combine  the  results  from  existing  studies. 

Clinical  and  Biologic  Features  of  the  Cancers 

Ever  since  the  first  cases  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  were  described 
in  homosexual  men,  heralding  the  beginning  of  the  HIV  epi- 
demic, it  was  clear  that  the  clinical  characteristics  of  the  disease 
differed  markedly  from  those  of  the  usually  indolent  condition, 
generally  affecting  the  skin  of  the  lower  limbs  of  elderly  men, 
that  had  been  described  previously  (24).  Although  identical  his- 
tologically, HIV-associated  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  often  presents 
with  multiple  lesions  affecting  both  the  skin  and  interna!  organs, 
and  survival  drops  from  10-15  years  for  HIV-seronegative  in- 
dividuals to  about  14-18  months  for  HIV-seropositive  individu- 
als (25,26).  Such  an  aggressive  presentation  has  occasionally 
been  seen  in  HIV-seronegative  children  in  Uganda  (27,28).  Im- 
munosuppression also  affects  the  ease  with  which  HHV-8  can  be 
detected  by  polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR)  in  the  peripheral 
blood  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  patients.  The  frequency  of  detection 
via  PCR  increases,  while  the  CD4  count  declines  (29). 

HIV-associated  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphomas,  although  histo- 
logically heterogeneous,  often  exhibit  pleomorphic  features  en- 
compassing a range  of  overlapping  subtypes  (including  Burkitt’s 
lymphoma)  and  can  be  characterized  by  a number  of  features, 
including  an  aggressive  clinical  course.  High-grade  disease  is 
common  and  extranodal  sites  are  often  involved,  with  lesions  in 
the  central  nervous  system  being  virtually  unknown,  except  in 
the  immunosuppressed.  Similarly,  Hodgkin’s  disease  among 
HIV-infected  individuals  is  clinically  unusual,  generally  present- 
ing at  a late  stage  with  extranodal  dissemination  common.  The 
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predominant  histologic  subtypes  are  mixed  cellularity  and  lym- 
phocyte-depleted, which  are  relatively  rare  in  the  HIV-unin- 
fected population. 

Whether  these  differences  in  the  presentation  and  the  clinical 
course  between  HIV-infected  and  uninfected  individuals  reflect 
differences  in  disease  etiology  or  the  host  response  is  unclear, 
although  the  latter  may  be  more  likely.  Certainly,  infected  indi- 
viduals have  a higher  viral  load  of  EBV  when  they  are  immu- 
nosuppressed and  possibly  also  of  HHV-8,  although  the  evi- 
dence is  less  clear  (29,30). 

Other  Risk  Factors 

An  individual’s  risk  of  developing  a specific  cancer  is  af- 
fected by  various  factors,  including  age,  sex,  and  exposure  to 
environmental  factors.  As  yet,  there  is  only  limited  information 
about  the  characteristics  and  exposures  of  HIV-infected  people 
who  develop  cancer,  but  such  people  tend  to  have  characteristics 
and  exposures  similar  to  those  of  HIV-uninfected  people  with  a 
similar  cancer. 

The  main  determinant  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  risk  is  infection 
with  HHV-8,  and  this  applies  both  to  people  with  and  without 
AIDS  (31).  More  is  known  about  the  personal  characteristics  of 
people  with  AIDS-related  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  than  of  people 
without  AIDS.  The  main  behavioral  risk  factor  for  AIDS-related 
Kaposi’s  sarcoma  in  western  populations  is  sex  between  men 
(32).  This  fact  suggests  that  HHV-8  may  be  transmitted  by  sex- 
ual contact  between  men,  and  there  is  now  some  evidence  that 
this  is  so  (33,34).  Whether  sex  between  men  is  also  a risk  factor 
for  HIV-negative  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  is  unknown.  Certainly,  Ka- 
posi’s sarcoma  was  far  more  common  in  men  than  in  women 
before  the  AIDS  epidemic;  thus,  it  is  possible  that  HHV-8  was 
transmitted  sexually  between  men  in  the  past,  even  though  its 
prevalence  in  most  countries  was  probably  low.  The  recent 
spread  of  HIV  in  the  population  may  have  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  spread  of  HHV-8  infection  (because  immunosuppression 
may  facilitate  transmission  of  HHV-8),  resulting  in  an  increase 
in  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  even  in  people  who  are  not  infected  by 
HIV.  Eor  example,  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  is  being  increasingly  re- 
ported in  HIV-seronegative  homosexual  men  in  New  York  and 
in  HIV-seronegative  children  in  Africa  (6,27). 

Sex  between  men  is  not  the  only  behavioral  risk  factor  for 
Kaposi’s  sarcoma,  since  the  disease  also  occurs  in  women  and  in 
children.  The  incidence  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  varied  markedly 
across  the  world  before  the  AIDS  epidemic  and  was  particularly 
frequent  in  Africa  and  infrequent  in  the  U.K.  (Table  2).  The 
geographic  variation  in  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  before  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic reflects  the  geographic  variation  in  the  prevalence  of 
HHV-8  infection  and  is  similar  to  the  geographic  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  women  with  AIDS  who  also  had  Kaposi’s  sarcoma 
(Table  2)  (31,32,35-37).  This  variation  suggests  that  the  main 
determinant  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  risk  in  different  countries  is  the 
prevalence  of  HHV-8  infection. 

Burkitt’s  lymphoma  is  associated  with  EBV  infection  both  in 
people  with  and  without  AIDS.  Burkitt’s  lymphoma  is  also  far 
more  common  in  males  than  in  females  and  shows  a character- 
istic peak  at  age  10-19  years,  both  in  people  with  AIDS  and  in 
the  general  population  (38).  EBV  infection  has  also  been  asso- 
ciated with  Hodgkin’s  disease,  both  in  HIV-seropositive  subjects 
and  in  HIV-seronegative  subjects  (39,40). 
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Table  2.  Geographic  variation  in  the  incidence  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  before 
the  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  (AIDS)  epidemic,  prevalence  of 
human  herpesvirus-8  (HHV-8)  infection,  and  proportion  of  women  with  AIDS 
who  have  Kaposi’s  sarcoma* 


Region  or 
country 

Kaposi’s  sarcoma 
incidence  per 
million  before  the 
AIDS  epidemic 

Approximate  prevalence 
of  HHV-8  in  human 
immunodeficiency 
virus-seronegative 
individuals.  % 

Proportion  of 
women  with 
AIDS  who  also 
have  Kaposi’s 
sarcoma.  % 

U.K. 

0.1 

0 

0 

United  States 

1.8 

0 

1 

Italy 

6.6 

4 

2 

Uganda 

50 

50 

10 

*See  text  for  references. 


For  non-Burkitt’s,  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphomas,  the  proportion 
of  people  with  AIDS  who  have  these  lymphomas  increases  with 
age,  is  greater  in  whites  than  in  blacks,  and  is  greater  in  men  than 
in  women,  similar  to  the  pattern  of  risk  seen  in  the  general 
population  (38).  EBV  has  been  found  in  about  half  the  AIDS- 
related  non-Burkitt’s  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphomas  and  in  virtually 
all  the  AIDS-related  lymphomas  of  the  central  nervous  system 
(5).  EBV  has  also  been  found,  although  not  consistently,  in 
subjects  with  non-Burkitt’s  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  in  the 
general  population. 

Although  the  evidence  to  date  is  not  strong,  it  appears  that 
cancers  that  occur  in  the  immunosuppressed  population  have  a 
similar  etiology  to  the  cancers  that  occur  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. Infectious  agents  are  consistently  found  in  a large  propor- 
tion of  tumors  in  the  immunosuppressed  subjects  but  generally 
in  a smaller  proportion  of  similar  tumors  in  immunocompetent 
people.  The  question  is  whether  the  same  infectious  agents  may 
be  involved  in  the  etiology  of  the  same  type  of  cancers  both  in 
the  immunosuppressed  and  in  the  general  population.  Present 
diagnostic  techniques  are  not  sensitive  enough  to  identify  the 
infectious  agents  in  a large  group  of  immunocompetent  subjects. 

Conclusions 

Studies  of  cancer  in  people  with  AIDS  have  provided  unique 
opportunities  to  examine  the  role  of  the  immune  system  in  hu- 
man cancer.  It  is  clear  that  immunodeficiency,  whether  congen- 
I ital,  drug-induced,  or  related  to  HIV  infection,  increases  the  risk 
of  certain,  but  not  of  all,  types  of  cancers. 

There  is  strong  and  consistent  evidence  that  the  immunosup- 
pression associated  with  HIV  infection  increases  the  risk  of  Ka- 
posi’s sarcoma,  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma,  Hodgkin’s  disease, 
squamous  cell  carcinoma  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  leiomyosarco- 
ma in  children.  Most  of  these  cancers  are  known  to  be  caused  by 
specific  herpesviruses.  The  individuals  who  develop  immuno- 
deficiency-related cancers  seem  to  have  characteristics  similar  to 
: those  of  immunocompetent  individuals  who  develop  the  same 
‘ type  of  cancer. 

Most  other  cancers  show  no  increase  in  risk  associated  with 
HIV  infection,  although  relatively  small  increases  for  rare  tu- 
mors cannot  be  excluded.  The  available  evidence  suggests  that 
invasive  cervical  cancer  and  hepatocellular  cancer,  both  of 
i which  are  known  to  be  caused  by  infectious  agents,  do  not 
appear  to  be  increased  markedly  in  people  with  AIDS. 

Understanding  why  immunosuppression  increases  the  risk  of 
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certain,  but  not  all,  cancers  that  are  known  to  be  caused  by 
infectious  agents  may  lead  to  important  insights  into  the  carci- 
nogenic process.  In  addition,  understanding  why  certain  viruses 
can  be  found  in  association  with  tumors  in  HIV-seropositive 
subjects,  but  not  in  similar  tumors  in  HIV-seronegative  subjects, 
may  aid  our  understanding  of  the  role  of  these  infections  in  the 
etiology  of  cancer  in  the  general  population. 

With  the  prospect  of  improved  survival  in  HIV-infected 
people,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  will  happen  to  cancer  in- 
cidence in  that  population.  Improved  survival  should,  neverthe- 
less, focus  attention  on  the  risk  of  HIV-associated  cancer  and 
may  lead  to  further  understanding  of  the  role  of  infectious  agents 
and  the  immune  system  in  cancer. 
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A distinct  group  of  cancers  particularly  threaten  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus  (HlV)-infected  people.  Most  HIV/ 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  (AIDS)-associated 
cancers  have  a substantial  component  of  viral  etiology.  Ep- 
stein-Barr  virus  (EBV),  Kaposi’s  sarcoma-associated  herpes- 
virus (HHV8),  human  papillomavirus  (HPV),  and  HIV  have 
been  implicated  in  the  etiology  of  cancers  in  AIDS.  The  mo- 
lecular mechanisms  by  which  HPV,  EBV,  HHV8,  and  HIV 
persist  and  cause  cancer  are  summarized.  The  viral  etiology 
of  AIDS-associated  cancers  is  important  because  pharmaco- 
logic and  immunologic  strategies  to  prevent  or  attack  per- 
sistent or  latent  virus  infection  and  cell  growth  transforma- 
tion may  be  useful  in  preventing  and  treating  these  cancers. 
Effective  immune  attack  on  latent  and  persistent  virus  in- 
fection will  require  enhanced  cellular  immune  responses. 
Such  responses  may  be  achievable  through  active  immuni- 
zation or  by  in  vitro  expansion  of  viral  and  host  specific 
cytotoxic  and  helper  T lymphocytes.  Enhanced  knowledge  of 
clinically  applied  T-cell  immunology  may  also  be  useful  in 
preventing  and  treating  HIV  infection  and  other  opportu- 
nistic infections  in  HIV-infected  people.  [Monogr  Natl  Can- 
cer Inst  1998;23:7-14] 


Viruses  are  obligate  intracellular  parasites  that  are  now  rec- 
ognized to  be  an  etiologic  factor  in  cancers  in  all  human  popu- 
lations [reviewed  in  (1,2)].  These  simple  organisms  have  RNA 
or  DNA  genomes  and  have  evolved  to  propagate  themselves  in 
human  populations.  Their  causation  of  cancer  is  an  unusual  out- 
come of  an  infection  that  has  gone  awry  in  an  individual  host. 
Nevertheless,  estimates  of  the  frequency  of  virus-induced  cancer 
worldwide  are  in  the  order  of  15%-20%  of  all  cancers.  In  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  infection  or  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome  (AIDS)  (HIV/AIDS),  viruses  are  estimated 
to  cause  a significantly  higher  fraction  of  cancer.  The  impor- 
tance of  viruses  in  HIV/AIDS-associated  cancer  is  due  to  at  least 
five  factors.  The  first  factor  is  the  relatively  young  age  of  HIV/ 
AIDS-infected  people  and  the  relatively  low  incidence  of  non- 
viral-associated  cancers  in  young  people.  Second,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  HIV  infection  is  associated  with  circumstances  that  place 
the  individual  at  increased  risk  for  acquiring  other  persistent 
virus  infections.  Third,  some  viruses  that  can  cause  persistent 
infections  have  evolved  strategies  for  evading  immune  re- 
I sponses,  for  persisting  in  a latent  state  within  cells,  or  for  altering 
j cell  growth.  These  strategies  can  enable  virus-infected  cells  to 
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become  malignant.  Fourth,  HIV  infection  alters  cellular,  cyto- 
kine, and  humoral  components  of  the  immune  response, 
decreases  antiviral  cellular  immune  responses,  increases  the  bur- 
den of  persistent  virus  infections,  and  thereby  predisposes  HIV- 
infected  people  to  develop  viral-associated  cancers.  In  being  at 
increased  risk  for  viral-associated  cancers  because  of  decreased 
antiviral  immune  responses,  HIV/AIDS-infected  people  are 
similar  to  other  people  with  decreased  cellular  immune  re- 
sponses such  as  organ  transplant  recipients.  Fifth,  at  the  cellular 
level,  HIV  infection  leads  to  provirus  integration.  Integrated 
proviral  DNA  can  cause  disruption  or  dysregulation  of  cellular 
gene  expression  and  thereby  initiate  or  promote  oncogenesis. 
This  brief  overview  will  focus  on  the  current  status  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  molecular  mechanisms  by  which  viruses  persist  and 
effect  changes  in  cell  growth  that  result  in  cancer  in  patients  with 
HIV/AIDS.  Knowledge  of  these  molecular  mechanisms  is 
highly  relevant  to  strategies  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
HIV/AIDS-associated  cancers. 

The  viruses  associated  with  cancer  in  HIV/AIDS-infected 
people  are  a subset  of  the  viruses  associated  with  cancer  in 
non-HIV-infected  people.  In  non-HIV-infected  populations,  hu- 
man papillomaviruses  (HPVs)  are  the  initiating  etiologic  agents 
in  most  cervical  and  anogenital  carcinomas,  in  many  laryngeal 
carcinomas,  and  in  a small  fraction  of  cutaneous  carcinomas. 
Hepatitis  B and  C viruses  (HBV  and  HCV)  are  major  factors  in 
the  etiology  of  hepatocellular  carcinomas  (HCC),  a prevalent 
cancer  worldwide.  Epstein-Barr  virus  (EBV)  is  etiologically  im- 
plicated in  nasopharyngeal  carcinoma  (NPC),  a cancer  affecting 
specific  populations,  in  B-cell  proliferative  disease  in  immune 
compromised  patients,  in  lymphomas,  in  Hodgkin’s  disease 
(HD),  and  in  a small  fraction  of  gastric  carcinomas.  Human 
T-cell  leukemia  virus  (HTLV-1)  is  implicated  in  an  uncommon 
tumor,  adult  T-cell  leukemia  (ATE).  Human  herpesvirus  8 (HHV8, 
also  known  as  KSHV)  is  implicated  in  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  (KS),  an 
unusual  tumor  in  most  human  populations,  but  more  common 
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among  some  Mediterranean  and  African  populations,  in  multi- 
centric Castleman’s  disease,  and  in  body  cavity  B-cell  lympho- 
mas (BCBLs).  HPV,  HBV,  HCV,  HHV8,  and  perhaps,  to  a 
small  extent,  HTLV-1  are  more  common  in  people  exposed  to 
blood,  blood  products,  or  sexually  transmitted  diseases  and  are 
therefore  more  prevalent  in  HIV/AIDS,  while  EBV  is  highly 
prevalent  in  all  populations.  In  HIV/AIDS,  HHV8  is  associated 
with  KS  and  BCBL,  and  EBV  is  associated  with  central  nervous 
system  and  peripheral  lymphomas,  HD,  and  leiomyomas,  all  of 
which  occur  with  increased  frequency.  In  contrast,  despite  at- 
tributable viral  etiology,  HCC,  cervical  cancer,  and  ATE  appear 
to  be  no  more  common  than  in  the  general  population.  HPV 
infection  appears  to  be  intermediate  in  increased  association 
with  cancer  in  HIV/AIDS  in  that  while  cervical  and  anogenital 
cancers  are  not  much  increased  in  incidence,  HPV-associated 
premalignant  lesions  of  all  types  are  more  common  in  patients 
with  HIV/AIDS.  The  failure  to  observe  an  increased  frequency 
of  cervical  and  anogenital  invasive  cancers  in  AIDS  may  be  due 
to  the  previously  short  life  span  of  HIV-infected  people  and  the 
usual  long  interval  between  HPV  infection  and  cancer.  Simi- 
larly, the  long  interval  between  HBV  or  HCV  infection  and  HCC 
or  between  HTLV-1  and  ATE  is  likely  to  be  a factor  in  the  low 
incidence  of  HCC  and  ATE  in  HIV/AIDS.  However,  the  low 
incidence  of  HCC  and  ATE  in  HIV/AIDS  may  also  be  due  to 
specific  effects  of  HIV  infection.  HIV  infection  depletes  CD4h- 
T lymphocytes,  which  are  critical  for  enhanced  CD8-I-  T-cell 
immune  responses,  and  changes  in  cytokine  levels  shift  the  im- 
mune responses  away  from  natural  killer  (NK)  and  CD8+  lym- 
phocytes and  toward  B lymphocytes.  Since  CD8-I-  lymphocyte- 
mediated  liver  injury  and  regeneration  are  important  in  HBV  or 
HCV  induction  of  HCC  (3)  and  interleukin  2 secretion  from 
CD4+  cells  is  critical  for  the  proliferation  of  HTLV-1 -infected 
cells  (4),  HIV  infection  may  actually  decrease  the  frequency  of 
cancer  associated  with  HBV,  HCC,  or  HTLV-1  infection.  Be- 
cause HCC  and  ATE  are  not  commonly  associated  with  HIV/ 
AIDS,  they  will  not  be  further  discussed  in  this  review.  Also, 
viral-associated  benign  proliferations  that  are  important  in  HIV/ 
AIDS,  such  as  Mulluscum  Contagiosum  (due  to  the  mulluscum 
poxvirus)  and  oral  hairy  leukoplakia  (associated  with  EBV),  are 
only  mentioned  at  this  point. 

Human  Papillomavirus 

HPV  16,  HPV  18,  and  other  high-risk  papillomaviruses  are 
strongly  associated  with  cervical,  penile,  and  anal  cancers  and 
HPV  5 and  HPV  8 have  been  associated  with  widespread  epi- 
dermal, dysplastic  lesions,  and  some  carcinomas  in  HIV- 
infected  and  noninfected  people  (5-9).  Important  aspects  of  the 
molecular  mechanisms  through  which  HPVs  cause  persistent 
infection  and  cancer  are  now  partially  understood.  At  the  cellular 
level,  HPVs  infect  basal  epithelial  cells  and  persist  as  an  epi- 
some  in  the  latently  infected  cell  (Pig.  1 ).  It  is  uncertain  whether 
any  virus-encoded  proteins  are  expressed  in  infected  basal  epi- 
thelial cells.  Basal  epithelial  cells  replicate  and  some  progeny 
differentiate  into  nondividing  parabasal  cells  that  further  differen- 
tiate into  keratinocytes.  Viral  replication  ensues  in  infected  differ- 
entiating keratinocytes.  The  HPV  early  promoter  governs  transcrip- 
tion of  the  seven  HPV  early  genes  (E1-E7).  The  high-risk  HPV  E7 
proteins  bind  to  the  cellular  retinoblastoma  protein  and  thereby 
release  the  cellular  transcription  factor  E2P.  E2P  is  then  free  to 


Fig.  1.  Schematic  depiction  of  HPV  16-persistent  infection  and  replication  in 
epithelial  cells  on  the  left  with  a focus  of  potentially  oncogenic  integration  and 
high  level  E6  and  E7  expression  on  the  right. 


up-regulate  the  expression  of  cellular  genes  that  are  important 
for  viral  and  cellular  DNA  synthesis.  High-risk  HPV  E6  proteins 
cause  the  degradation  of  p53.  p53  would  otherwise  be  induced 
by  HPV  infection,  inhibit  cellular  cyclin  dependent  kinases,  and 
cause  apoptosis.  The  HPV  El  and  E2  proteins  enable  viral  DNA 
replication.  When  the  E2  protein  accumulates  to  high  levels,  the 
viral  early  promoter  is  down-regulated  (10)  and  an  as  yet  un- 
identified promoter  that  transcribes  messenger  RNAs  (mRNAs) 
for  the  late  viral  structural  proteins  is  presumed  to  be  turned  on. 

HPV  DNA  integration  into  chromosomal  DNA  is  not  part  of 
the  normal  strategy  by  which  HPV  persists  in  cells.  Integration 
is  the  first  major  step  away  from  the  events  of  normal  persistent 
HPV  infection  and  toward  cancer.  In  carcinoma  tissue  or  carci- 
noma cell  lines  in  culture,  HPV  DNA  is  usually  integrated  with 
the  E2  open-reading  frame  interrupted  so  that  the  E2  protein  is 
not  expressed  or  it  is  unable  to  down-modulate  the  early  pro- 
moter (10-13).  Integrations  that  release  the  HPV  early  promoter 
from  the  repressive  effects  of  E2  result  in  continuous  high-level 
expression  of  E6  and  E7.  While  normal  levels  of  E6  and  E7 
expression  in  an  infected,  differentiating  keratinocyte  may  en- 
able HPV  to  synthesize  its  own  DNA,  high-level  E6  and  E7 
expression  from  a high-risk  HPV  in  a cell  that  is  not  fully  com- 
mitted to  terminal  differentiation  has  immortalizing  effects  (14). 
E7  has  several  functions,  including  an  ability  to  associate  with 
the  part  of  the  retinoblastoma  protein  that  would  otherwise  bind 
to  and  inactivate  E2P  transcription  factors  (15,16).  The  freeing 
of  E2F  results  in  activation  of  the  many  E2F-responsive  cellular 
genes  whose  expression  enables  a resting  cell  to  enter  cycle, 
traverse  G,,  and  enter  S phase  (17).  In  contrast  to  E7  that  acts  in 
the  nucleus,  HPV  E6  acts  in  the  cytoplasm  where  it  binds  to 
several  cellular  proteins.  One  important  interaction  is  with  a 
ubiquitin  ligase  (18).  The  E6-associated  ubiquitin  ligase  cata- 
lyzes the  ubiquitination  of  the  p53  tumor  suppressor  gene  and  its 
subsequent  destruction  by  cellular  proteosomes.  By  inducing  the 
degradation  of  p53,  E6  prevents  p53’s  tumor-suppressive  ef- 
fects, including  the  induced  expression  of  cyclin-dependent  ki- 
nase (CDK)  inhibitors  and  the  induction  of  apoptosis.  High-risk 
HPVs  characteristically  have  E6  and  E7  proteins  that  are  sig- 
nificantly more  active  in  targeting  p53  and  the  retinoblastoma 
protein  than  E6  and  E7  of  low-risk  HPVs.  Although  HPV  DNA 
appears  to  randomly  integrate  into  cellular  chromosomes,  some 
integration  events  may  promote  tumorigenicity  by  enhancing 
transcription  of  neighboring  cellular  oncogenes.  One  example  is 
the  integration  of  HPV  DNA  near  c-myc  in  a cervical  cancer  cell 
line,  c-myc  is  also  amplified  in  some  tumors  (11). 
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HPV  infection,  integration  of  the  HPV  genome  into  cellular 
DNA,  and  overexpression  of  high-risk  and  transforming  E6  and 
E7  proteins  are  important  steps  in  a multistep  carcinogenic  pro- 
cess. In  most  populations,  10%-30%  of  adults  are  infected  with 
high-risk  HP  Vs.  HPV  integration  is  unusual  and  an  integration 
that  results  in  HPV  early  promoter  up-regulation  is  a key  onco- 
genic event,  since  each  tumor  is  marked  by  a single  distinctive 
integration.  Progression  through  low-  and  high-grade  intraepi- 
thelial neoplasia  to  invasive  carcinoma  appears  to  usually  re- 
quire several  decades.  Most  infected  people  never  even  progress 
to  low-grade  intraepithelial  neoplasia,  and  invasive  carcinoma  is 
a very  infrequent  outcome.  Many  invasive  carcinomas  have  a 
loss  of  heterozygosity  at  3p,  implicating  this  site  and  the  FHIT 
gene  as  being  important  for  progression  (19,20).  Chromosome 
1 1 has  also  been  implicated  through  its  activity  in  suppressing 
HPV  gene  expression  and  oncogenicity  (5). 

One  reason  that  most  HPV-infected  people  never  progress  to 
invasive  cervical  cancer  is  that  HPV  infection  can  be  cleared  by 
immune  mechanisms.  Despite  the  somewhat  inefficient  overall 
immune  surveillance  in  epithelial  tissue,  humoral  and  cell- 
mediated  immune  responses  contain  and  eventually  eliminate 
most  HPV  infections.  Interferon  appears  to  be  an  important  com- 
ponent of  the  immune  response  because  of  its  immune  regula- 
tory and  antiviral  activities.  Nevertheless,  the  frequent  persis- 
tence of  even  benign  HPVs  for  months  or  years  and  the 
prolonged  persistence  of  high-risk  HPVs  for  decades  in  some 
people  are  compatible  with  the  notion  that  HPV-encoded  pro- 
teins may  facilitate  immune  evasion.  However,  even  high-risk 
HPVs  are  usually  eventually  cleared  by  the  normal  immune 
response.  The  immune-suppressive  effects  of  HIV  infection  ap- 
pear to  enable  longer  term  and  higher  level  HPV  persistence, 
placing  HIV-  and  HPV-coinfected  people  at  increased  theoretic 
risk  for  cervical  or  anogenital  cancer  (10).  If  contemporary  an- 
tiretroviral therapies  have  their  expected  effects  in  delaying  HIV 
disease  progression  and  in  forestalling  HIV-associated  mortality, 
HPV  infections  are  likely  to  have  a greater  cumulative  effect  on 
cancer  incidence  in  HIV-infected  people  because  of  the  longer, 
at-risk  exposure  time.  Novel  strategies  to  prevent  or  treat  HPV 
infection  may  be  more  important  in  this  era  of  improved  anti- 
retroviral therapies. 

Epstein-Barr  Virus 

EBV  infection  [reviewed  in  (21,22)]  is  similar  to  HPV  infec- 
tion in  that  the  viral  genes  have  a direct  role  in  oncogenesis,  but 
it  is  strikingly  different  in  three  respects.  First,  while  the  EBV 
genes  involved  in  oncogenesis  perform  the  same  functions  in 
normal  latent  virus  infection,  HPV  E6  and  E7  are  important  for 
early  stages  of  viral  replication  and  are  not  known  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  latently  infected  cells.  Second,  high-risk  E6  and  E7 
genes  only  become  oncogenic  as  a result  of  integration  and 
overexpression  in  cells  that  are  not  terminally  differentiated.  In 
contrast,  the  EBV  genes  important  for  oncogenesis  are  normally 
expressed  in  latent  infection.  They  enable  EBV  to  expand  the 
number  of  latently  infected  cells  and  establish  persistence  in  the 
normal  host.  Third,  since  the  EBV  genes  associated  with  onco- 
genesis are  part  of  the  normal  life  cycle  of  the  virus,  their  ability 
to  cause  cell  proliferation  must  be  limited  so  as  to  not  cause  the 
j premature  demise  of  the  host  and  the  virus.  This  later  balance  is 
I struck  by  the  reliance  of  the  virus  on  the  normal  innate  and 


immune  response  to  viral  infection.  These  responses  strongly 
contain  virus-infected  cell  proliferation.  Because  of  its  depen- 
dence on  innate  and  acquired  immunity,  EBV  infection  is  rarely 
oncogenic  in  people  with  normal  immune  function  and  is  a more 
important  cause  of  cancer  in  severely  immune-compromised 
people,  especially  people  with  advanced  HIV  infection  or  AIDS. 

EBV  infection  is  usually  spread  by  saliva  and  virus  replicates 
in  the  oropharyngeal  epithelium.  The  molecular  events  of  intra- 
cellular replication  are  similar  to  those  of  other  herpesviruses.  In 
primary  infection,  EBV  spreads  from  epithelial  cells  to  B lym- 
phocytes. In  B lymphocytes,  the  EBV  genome  circularizes  and 
expresses  two  nuclear  proteins  (EBNA-LP  and  -2).  EBNA-LP 
and  EBNA-2  turn  on  the  expression  of  some  cell  genes  and 
up-regulate  their  own  promoter  and  an  upstream  promoter, 
thereby  increasing  transcription  through  the  EBNA-2  polyade- 
nylation  site  with  downstream  transcription  of  four  additional 
nuclear  protein  (EBNA-3A,  -3B,  -3C,  and  -1)  mRNAs.  EBNA- 
LP  and  EBNA-2  also  turn  on  the  transcription  of  mRNAs  en- 
coding two  integral  membrane  proteins  (LMP-l  and  -2).  EBV 
latent  infection-associated  gene  expression  results  in  rather  uni- 
form progression  of  the  infected  B lymphocyte  from  Gq  into  Gj 
and  S phase,  the  expression  of  small  RNAs  (EBERs)  from  the 
EBV  genome,  and  continuous  cell  proliferation.  The  EBNAs 
and  LMPs  are  not  related  to  genes  of  other  herpesvirus. 

In  vitro,  EBV  infection  of  B lymphocytes  results  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  EBNAs  and  LMPs  and  the  establishment  of 
long-term  lymphoblastoid  cell  lines  (LCLs).  Similar  EBV- 
infected  LCLs  result  from  the  cultivation,  in  vitro,  of  peripheral 
blood  B lymphocytes  from  EBV-seropositive  people.  Injection 
of  EBV  into  cottontop  tamarins  causes  an  acute  fatal  polyclonal 
lymphoproliferative  disease  (23),  similar  to  that  seen  in  severely 
immune-compromised  humans  with  primary  or  even  latent  EBV 
infection.  In  more  normal  people,  cells  expressing  EBNAs  and 
LMPs  engender  natural  killer  and  EBV-specific,  major  histo- 
compatibility complex  (MHC)  class  I-restricted,  cytotoxic  CD8-I- 
T-cell  responses  (24-26).  The  EBNAs  in  particular,  except  for 
EBNA-I,  have  multiple  epitopes  that  are  recognized  in  the  con- 
text of  common  class  I determinants.  The  EBNAs  and  LMPl 
also  induce  the  expression  of  adhesion  molecules,  rendering  the 
cell  susceptible  to  T-cell  adherence  and  cytocidal  effects.  As  a 
consequence  of  immune  responses  by  normal  people  to  primary 
EBV  infection,  the  number  of  proliferating  virus-infected  B lym- 
phocytes in  the  peripheral  blood  rapidly  declines  to  a level  of 
one  infected  B lymphocyte  in  lO^^or  10“^’.  However,  cytotoxic 
T lymphocytes  specific  for  epitopes  from  five  of  the  EBNAs  and 
the  two  LMPs  persist  forever,  indicating  that  cells  expressing  the 
EBNAs  and  LMPs  are  at  least  intermittently  present  in  the  nor- 
mal host. 

Some  EBV-infected  B lymphocytes  switch  to  a latent  infec- 
tion in  which  only  EBNA-1  is  expressed.  These  cells  are  appar- 
ently not  proliferating  and  EBNA-1  is  not  usually  recognized  by 
immune  CD8-I-  lymphocytes,  so  that  cells  expressing  only 
EBNA-1  are  immunologically  indistinguishable  from  normal  B 
lymphocytes.  EBNA-1  appears  to  escape  immune  surveillance 
because  it  has  a cA-acting  glycine  alanine  repeat  sequence  that 
inhibits  its  processing  through  proteosomes  (27j.  The  expression 
of  EBNA-1  in  the  absence  of  other  EBNAs  and  LMPs  was  first 
described  by  Rickinson  et  al.  (22 j in  studies  of  Burkitt’s  lym- 
phoma cell  lines  and  tissue  and  has  led  to  the  working  hypothesis 
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that  there  may  be  immunologic  selection  against  EBV  gene  ex- 
pression in  the  later  stages  of  lymphoma  evolution. 

Long  after  primary  EBV  infection,  EBV  is  closely  associated 
with  endemic  Burkitt’s  lymphoma,  sporadic  Burkitt’s  lym- 
phoma, T-cell  lymphomas,  HD,  and  anaplastic  NPC  in  normal 
hosts.  In  HD  and  NPC,  EBNA- 1 and  LMPs  are  expressed  in  the 
absence  of  other  EBNAs.  LMP-1  appears  to  be  a central  effector 
of  altered  cell  growth  in  lymphocytes  or  epithelial  cells. 

Recombinant  EBV-based  reverse  genetic  analyses  have 
shown  that  EBNA-2,  EBNA-LP,  EBNA-3A,  EBNA-3C,  and 
LMP-1  are  critical  or  essential  for  viras-mediated  B-ceil  growth 
transformation  (28).  EBNA-1  is  also  presumed  to  be  important, 
since  EBNA-1  binds  to  a site  upstream  of  the  EBNA  promoter, 
thereby  enhancing  transcription  and  creating  a functional  origin 
for  replication  of  the  EBV  episome  in  cellular  S phase  (29). 
LMP-2,  EBNA-3B,  small  non-polyadenylated  RNAs  (EBERs), 
and  a long  highly  spliced  mRNA  (BARFO),  which  are  also  ex- 
pressed in  latent  lymphocyte  infection,  are  unimportant  for  pri- 
mary B -lymphocyte  growth  transformation.  Their  role  in  latent 
EBV  infection  is  uncertain  except  for  LMP-2.  LMP-2  has  a 
critical  role  in  rendering  the  transformed  cell  not  susceptible  to 
activation  signals  that  would  otherwise  result  in  the  activation  of 
lytic  EBV  infection.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  viral  genome,  in- 
cluding EBV-encoded  ILIO  and  Bcl2  analogues  that  are  ordi- 
narily expressed  in  lytic  infection,  have  also  formally  been  shown 
to  be  unimportant  in  the  conversion  of  resting  B lymphocytes 
into  LCLs  and  subsequent  growth  into  tumors  in  SCID  mice. 

Recent  biochemical  and  reverse  genetic  analyses  are  compat- 
ible with  the  hypothesis  that  most  of  EBV’s  effects  on  cell 
growth  are  mediated  by  virus-encoded  proteins  that  usurp  con- 
trol of  the  notch  and  CD40  signaling  pathways.  Early  biochemi- 
cal work  established  EBNA-2  as  a transactivator  of  expression 
of  the  B -lymphocyte  activation  marker,  CD23,  and  of  LMP-1 
transcription.  Subsequent  recombinant  EBV  reverse  genetic 
analyses  defined  three  critical  components  of  the  EBNA-2  open- 
reading  frame.  The  first  is  simply  several  codons  that  encode 
prolines  near  the  amino  terminus  of  EBNA-2.  These  codons  are 
the  core  of  a dimerization  element.  The  second  component  is 
codons  280-337  that  mediate  interactions  with  PU.l,  a B lym- 
phocyte and  macrophage-specific  “ets”  family  transcription 
factor,  and  with  RBP-Jk,  a - transcription  factor  that  has  been 
genetically  implicated  in  notch-mediated  neural  development  in 
Drosophila.  EBNz\-2  in  an  EBV-transformed  lymphoblast  is 
strongly  associated  with  RBP-Jk  and  a substantial  fraction  of  the 
cellular  RBP-Jk  is  associated  with  EBNA-2  (.30).  The  third  es- 
sential EBNA-2  component  is  codons  424^64,  which  encode 
an  acidic  activator.  This  acidic  activator  can  interact  with  TFIIB, 
TAF40,  and  two  subunits  of  TFIIH  and  extensively  associates 
with  a novel  coactivating  protein,  pi 00,  and  with  citric  acid 
lyase,  a major  acetyl-CoA  donor.  PI 00  can  interact  with  tv/o 
subunits  of  TFIIE.  PlOO  also  has  a domain  that  is  functionally 
equivalent  to  the  major  carboxyl  terminal  negative  regulatory 
domain  of  the  c-myb  protein  (31).  Recent  experiments  indicate 
that  EBNA-LP  coactivates  transcription  along  with  EBNA-2. 
EBNA-LP  is  not  an  independent  transactivator,  but  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  EBNA-2  acidic  domain  near  a promoter  enables 
EBNA-LP  to  strongly  coactivate  transcription  from  that  pro- 
moter (32). 
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Surprisingly,  EBNA-3A  and  EBNA-3C  (as  well  as  EBNA- 
3B,  which  is  not  critical  for  growth  transformation)  also  asso- 
ciate with  RBP-Jk  and  regulate  expression  of  specific  virus  and 
cell  genes  with  RBP-Jk  sites.  The  central  role  of  RBP-Jk  in  EBV 
regulation  of  viral  and  cellular  gene  expression,  evidence  that 
notch  activation  is  a cause  of  T-cell  leukemias  (33),  and  evi- 
dence that  RBP-Jk  mediates  notch  effects,  are  all  compatible 
with  the  hypothesis  that  RBP-Jk  may  mediate  the  regulation  of 
transcription  of  some  cellular  gene(s)  that  are  important  in  lym- 
phocyte growth  control. 

EBV  uses  the  EBNAs  and  RBP-Jk  to  precisely  regulate  tran- 
scription of  its  oncogene,  LMP-1  (Fig.  2).  LMP-1  expression  in  i 
Rati  cells  causes  loss  of  contact  inhibition,  anchorage- 
independent  growth,  and  tumorigenicity  in  nude  mice.  In  lym- 
phocytes, LMP-1  enhances  bcl-2  expression,  activates  NF-kB  | 
and  c-jun,  and  induces  most  of  the  activation  and  adhesion  mol-  ‘ 
ecules  that  are  activated  by  EBV  infection  or  by  antigen  and 
T-cell  help.  T cells  express  CD40  ligand,  and  the  T-cell  CD40  ; 
ligaed/B  cell  CD40  receptor  complex  is  a key  component  of  : 
T-cell  help. 

LMP~1  has  six  hydrophobic  transmembrane  domains  that  en- 
able it  to  constitutively  aggregate  in  the  plasma  membrane  and 
are  essential  for  EBV  transformation  of  B cells  into  LCLs  (Fig. 
3).  The  observation  that  a mutation  in  the  LMP-1  transmem- 
brane domains  that  results  in  diffuse  expression  in  the  plasma 
membrane  has  a nontransforming  phenotype  indicates  that  ag- 
gregation is  linked  to  transformation,  most  likely  because  ag- 
gregation enables  the  cytoplasmic  domains  of  several  LMPl  ^ 
molecules  to  locally  concentrate  next  to  the  plasma  membrane  as  !■ 
though  they  were  the  cytoplasmic  domains  of  a growth  factor  j 
receptor  that  had  encountered  ligand.  The  LMPl  amino  terminal  | 
cytoplasmic  domain  is  not  critical,  but  the  carboxyl  terminal  ; 
cytoplasmic  domain  has  two  important  components:  a proximal 
component  that  is  sufficient  for  initial  immortalization  (transfor- 
mation effector  site  1,  TESl)  and  a distal  domain  that  enables 
efficient  LCL  outgrowth  (TES2)  (28,34,35).  TESl  and  TES2 
mediate  30%  and  70%  of  the  NF-kB  activation  from  LMP-1, 
respectively.  Since  TESl  only  mediates  a small  component  of 
NF-kB  activation,  but  is  both  necessary  and  sufficient  for  initial 
lymphocyte  immortalization,  NF-kB  can  only  be  a component  of  ' 
TESl  LMPl -mediated  growth  transformation.  Two  proteins  that  : 
interact  with  LMPl  were  identified  in  a yeast-two  hybrid  screen 
and  in  a screen  for  proteins  induced  by  EBV  infection.  These 
proteins  are  highly  homologous  to  proteins  identified  as  mouse 
tumor  necrosis  factor  receptor  II  (TNFRIIj-associated  factors  or 


Fig.  2.  Schematic  diagram  of  the  regulation  of  the  EBV  LMPl  promoter  by  EBV 
nuclear  proteins  in  latently  infected  B lymphocytes.  Not  shown  is  EBNA- 1 that 
also  contributes  to  LMPl  up-regulation  through  its  binding  to  the  ori-p  element, 
which  is  separated  by  about  10  kilobase  pairs  from  the  LMPl  promoter. 
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Fig.  3.  Schematic  diagram  of  signal  transduction  from  EBV  LMPl  and 
its  similarity  to  ligand-activated  CD40  and  other  activated  tumor  ne- 
crosis factor  receptors.  LMPl  is  constitutively  activated  because  of  the 
six  hydrophobic  transmembrane  domains  that  cause  LMPl  to  nonco- 
valently  aggregate  in  the  plasma  membrane. 


TRAFs.  LMPl  is  similar  to  activated  CD40  in  its  effects  on 
B-lymphocyte  growth  and  CD40  is  also  a TNFR  that  associates 
with  TRAFs,  implicating  TRAFs  in  signaling  from  LMPl  (Fig. 
3).  In  EBV-transformed  B lymphoctes,  LMPl  is  constitutively 
strongly  associated  with  TRAFl  and  TRAF3  and  is  also  asso- 
ciated to  a lesser  extent  with  TRAF2  (36).  Such  cells  have  a high 
level  of  TRAFl/2  heterodimers  that  mediate  NF-kB  activation 
from  TESl.  The  pathway  appears  to  be  similar  to  TNERII,  LT- 
beta  receptor,  or  CD40  ligand-dependent  activation  of  NE-kB 
through  TRAF2.  Furthermore,  like  CD40,  LMPl  activates 
SAPK  and  c-jun  through  TRAF2.  Thus,  the  LMP-1  transmem- 
brane domains  mediate  constitutive  aggregation  in  the  plasma 
membrane,  enabling  the  LMPl  cytoplasmic  domain  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  TRAFs  and  mediate  NF-kB  and  c-jun  activation,  as 
well  as  other  less  well-characterized  effects  important  for  cell 
growth  stimulation.  Deletion  of  DNA  encoding  the  TRAF  bind- 
ing site  from  the  LMPl  gene  in  recombinant  EBVs  results  in  a 
null  phenotype  for  resting  B-lymphocyte  growth  transformation. 

Recent  experiments  (35)  indicate  that  TES2  maps  to  the  last 
three  residues  of  LMPL  High-level  NF-kB  activation  is  also 
mediated  by  this  site,  providing  genetic  evidence  that  high-level 
NF-kB  activation  is  important  in  LMPl’s  effects.  The  TNF  re- 
ceptor death  domain  protein  (TRADD)  uniquely  interacts  with 
TES2  and  is  constitutively  associated  with  LMPl  in  EBV- 
transformed  B lymphocytes.  These  data  implicate  TRADD  in 
LMPl -mediated  growth  transformation  and  NF-kB  activation, 
underscoring  the  degree  to  which  LMPl  mimics  a constitutively 
activated  TNFR.  Curiously,  LMPl  engagement  of  TRADD  does 
not  appear  to  effect  cell  death,  whereas  bcl-2  and  NF-kB  acti- 
vation by  LMPl  protect  EBV-infected  cells  from  cell  death. 

Most  of  the  central  nervous  system  lymphomas  that  occur  late 
in  AIDS  and  some  of  the  peripheral  lymphomas  are  character- 
ized by  the  expression  of  the  full  range  of  EBNAs  and  LMPs. 
The  occurrence  of  EBV-associated  lymphomas  is  consistent 
with  earlier  studies,  indicating  that  the  number  of  lymphocytes 
latently  infected  with  EBV  increases  during  HIV  infection. 
Waning  cytotoxic  T-cell  immunity  is  likely  to  be  a critical  factor 
in  the  increased  abundance  of  EBV-infected  cells  in  the  periph- 
eral blood  and  the  subsequent  emergence  of  lymphoma.  Changes 
in  cytokine  levels  and  the  shift  in  cytokine  balance  toward  B 
lymphocyte  up-regulation  may  also  have  a role. 
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The  fact  that  many  of  the  EBV-associated  lymphomas  that 
occur  late  in  AIDS  are  similar  in  viral  and  cellular  gene  expres- 
sion to  resting  B lymphocytes  transformed  by  EBV  infection  in 
vitro  and  to  B lymphocytes  in  the  EBV-associated  oligoclonal 
lymphoproliferative  disease  that  can  occur  with  primary  EBV 
infection  in  organ  transplant  recipients  who  are  receiving  high 
dose  immune-suppressive  therapy  has  two  important  implica- 
tions. Eirst,  the  lymphoma  cells  may  still  be  critically  dependent 
on  EBV  gene  expression  for  their  proliferation.  Second,  the 
ability  of  cytotoxic  T lymphocytes  from  normal  EBV-infected 
people  to  kill  latently  infected  cells  through  EBNA-  or  LMP- 
derived  epitopes  in  the  context  of  common  class  I MHC 
molecules  can  be  exploited  for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of 
EBV-induced  lymphoproliferative  diseases  in  which  these  viral 
proteins  are  expressed. 

Clinical  research  with  human  T-cell  immunotherapy  has  al- 
ready achieved  some  promising  results  in  post-transplant  pa- 
tients (37,38).  For  bone  marrow  transplant  recipients,  infusion  of 
donor  peripheral  blood  mononuclear  cells  or  of  donor  T-cell 
lines  derived  through  exposure  of  T lymphocytes  to  autologous 
EBV-transformed  B lymphocytes  has  resulted  in  the  regression 
or  the  prevention  of  EBV-induced  lymphoproliferative  disease. 
In  initial  studies,  donor  T cells  appear  able  to  survive,  hone  to 
sites  of  proliferating  EBV-infected  cells,  effect  killing,  and  pro- 
liferate to  a limited  extent.  Similar  approaches  might  be  benefi- 
cial in  patients  with  AIDS.  Since  the  majority  of  patients  with 
AIDS  escape  EBV-associated  lymphomas,  efforts  to  increase 
cytotoxic  T-cell  responses  by  active  immunization  or  by  expan- 
sion of  EBV-reactive  autologous  T lymphocytes,  in  vitro,  and 
reinfusion  might  confer  protection  against  EBV-associated  lym- 
phoproliferations. 

Many  EBV-associated  cancers  in  patients  with  HIV/AIDS  are 
likely  to  be  EBV-initiated  and  to  have  subsequent  chromosomal 
changes  that  advance  the  malignant  phenotype.  Subsequent 
chromosomal  changes  are  well  described  in  Burkitt’s  lympho- 
mas and  also  characterize  much  of  the  spectrum  of  lymphopro- 
liferative disease  that  occurs  in  post-transplant  lymphomas  and 
HIV/AIDS  (39).  The  most  frequent  change  is  a c-myc  translo- 
cation leading  to  dysregulated  c-myc  expression.  Activation  of 
c-myc  does  not  necessarily  indicate  independence  of  EBV  gene 
expression  for  continued  cell  growth,  and  EBV  gene  expression 
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in  malignant  cells  provides  a basis  for  immune  attack  on  the 
tumor  cell. 

Other  EBV-associated  cancers  that  occur  with  a higher  fre- 
quency in  HIV/AIDS  include  HD  and  leiomyosarcomas.  EBV- 
associated  HD  is  characterized  by  EBNA-1,  LMP2,  and  high- 
level  LMPl  expression  and  by  the  absence  of  expression  of  other 
EBNAs.  With  regard  to  HD,  the  similarities  of  EMPl’s  bio- 
chemical effects  to  those  of  activated  CD30,  the  high  level  of 
CD30  expression  on  EBV-associated  as  well  as  EBV  non- 
associated  HD  tumor  cells,  and  the  presence  of  T cells  that  are 
likely  to  express  CD30  ligand  in  HD  tissues  are  compatible  with 
the  hypothesis  that  CD30  and  LMPl  are  parallel  signaling  path- 
ways important  in  HD  tumor  cell  growth.  EBV-infected  HD 
cells  may  also  be  subject  to  immune  attack  (40).  While  lympho- 
mas and  leiomyomas  are  substantially  increased  in  patients  with 
HIV/AIDS  and  HD  is  marginally  increased,  NPC,  the  most  com- 
mon EBV-associated  cancer  worldwide,  is  uncommon  in  pa- 
tients with  AIDS.  As  with  cervical  cancer  and  HCC,  the  failure 
to  observe  an  increased  incidence  of  NPC  in  HIV/AIDS  may  be 
related  to  the  long  interval  between  EBV  infection  and  NPC. 

HHV8  (KSHV) 

The  discovery  of  HHV8  (or  KSHV),  a second  human  gamma 
herpesvirus,  in  human  KS  tissue  by  Chang  et  al.  (41)  is  a break- 
through in  understanding  the  etiology  of  KS.  Previously,  cyto- 
kines and  HIV  TAT  had  been  implicated  in  the  genesis  of  KS 
(42).  However,  TAT  levels  have  been  difficult  to  measure  in 
tissues  and  the  epidemiology  of  KS  in  HIV-infected  people  is 
most  compatible  with  a second  sexually  transmitted  agent  (43). 
Importantly,  KS  tumors  from  patients  with  HIV/AIDS  or  even 
from  patients  with  familial  KS  almost  always  contain  HHV8 
DNA  (44).  Furthermore,  KS  spindle  cells  that  express  CD54,  an 
endothelial  cell  marker,  also  have  RNA  from  a restricted  portion 
of  the  HHV8  genome,  indicating  that  these  cells  are  latently 
infected  with  HHV8  {45}.  A few  spindle  cells  also  contain  RNA 
encoding  a late  viral  structural  protein,  which  is  compatible  with 
similar  findings  in  EBV-associated  lymphoproliferative  lesions. 
Moreover,  in  patients  with  HIV/AIDS,  antibody  to  KSHV  is  a 
predictor  of  subsequent  KS.  Although  there  has  been  consider- 
able controversy  about  the  frequency  of  HHV8  DNA  in  semen 
and  peripheral  blood  and  about  the  frequency  of  HHV8  antibody 
in  various  populations,  more  recent  data  are  consistent  with  the 
notion  that  HHV8  is  a sexually  transmitted  virus  that  may  infect 
10%  of  the  general  population  and  a higher  fraction  of  the  HIV/ 
AIDS  population  (46,47).  Thus,  there  is  now  considerable  evi- 
dence implicating  HHV8  in  KS.  However,  relatively  little  is 
known  about  the  mechanisms  by  which  HHV8  might  effect  cell 
growth.  Additional  evidence  that  would  strengthen  the  case  for 
HHV8  in  the  etiology  of  KS  and  BCBLs  (48)  could  come  from 
studies  demonstrating  that  HHV8  can  transform  cells  in  culture 
or  induce  tumors  in  heterologous  species. 

The  etiology  of  BCBL  may  be  complex.  An  HHV8  ORF73- 
encoded  viral  nuclear  protein  is  expressed  in  BCBL  cells  (49). 
The  ORF73  latency-associated  HHV8  protein  has  been  termed 
LANA  for  latency-associated  nuclear  antigen.  However,  EBV  is 
also  usually  present  in  BCBLs  and  may  have  a role  in  oncoge- 
nicity. 

BCBL  cells  can  be  grown  in  culture  and  EBV-free  BCBLs  are 
at  the  present  time  the  best  source  of  HHV8  DNA  or  proteins. 
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HHV8  replication  can  be  induced  in  BCBL  cells  and  large  quan- 
tities of  HHV8  are  produced  from  some  cell  lines  (50).  So  far, 
only  limited  replication  has  been  described  in  primary  B lym- 
phocytes and  only  abortive  infection  has  been  described  in  293 
cells. 

Sequence  analysis  of  the  HHV8  genome  has  revealed  homol- 
ogy to  other  herpesviruses,  particularly  to  the  rhadinovirus  sub- 
group of  the  gamma  herpesviruses.  While  EBV  has  been  the 
most  intensely  studied  gamma  herpesvirus,  much  is  also  known 
about  the  somewhat  more  closely  related  rhadinovirus,  herpes- 
virus saimiri  (HVS).  HVS  is  a T-lymphotropic  gamma  herpes- 
virus that  can  induce  T-cell  lymphomas  in  some  heterologous 
species,  but  has  no  such  effect  on  its  natural  host  (51,52).  HVS 
has  been  investigated  using  biochemical  and  molecular  genetic 
approaches  and  may  offer  some  instructive  precedent  for  how 
HHV8  may  cause  persistent  infection  and  effect  cell  growth 
(Fig.  4).  HVS  has  two  putative  transforming  genes  near  the  left 
end  of  its  genome.  The  H.  saimiri  transforming  protein  and 
tyrosine  kinase  interacting  protein  encoding  genes,  STP  and  TIP, 
vary  among  HVS  strains.  Recombinant  HVS  reverse  genetic 
analyses  indicate  that  STP  and  TIP  are  essential  for  HVS  lym- 
phomagenesis.  STP  up-regulates  the  Ras  pathway  (53),  whereas 
TIP  down-regulates  Lck  and  activates  NF-kB  (54).  TIP  down- 
regulation  of  Lck  appears  to  be  unimportant  for  transformation, 
while  TIP-mediated  NF-kB  activation  is  likely  to  be  important  in 
lymphomagenesis.  Whether  the  HVS-encoded  cyclin  homolog, 
a superantigen  encoding  open-reading  frame,  a bcl-2  homolog, 
and  an  IL-17  homolog  have  any  role  in  HVS-induced  lym- 
phomagenesis is  uncertain.  HVS  also  has  several  open-reading 
frames  that  are  likely  to  be  important  in  escape  from  immune 
surveillance  and  similar  open-reading  frames  are  present  in 
HHV8. 

HHV8  has  75  open-reading  frames  that  are  homologous  to 
HVS,  which  have  been  designated  ORF1-ORF75,  and  at  least  15 
novel  open-reading  frames  that  have  been  designated  Kl-15 
(51).  K1  is  positioned  at  the  site  of  HVS  STP  and  TIP  and  is  also 
variable  in  sequence  among  HHV8  strains.  Two  other  novel 
HHV8  genes  could  also  be  important  in  transformation.  HHV8 
K2  encodes  a functional  IL-6  homolog  that  could  be  important 
in  endothelial  cell  growth  and  HHV8  K13  encodes  an  inhibitor 
of  FADD-activated  apoptosis  (52,55-5S).  Other  HHV8  open- 
reading frames  that  have  homologs  in  HVS  of  unproven  signifi- 
cance for  HVS-induced  T-cell  transformation  are  HHV8 
ORF72,  the  cyclin  homolog,  and  ORFI6,  a bcl-2  homolog. 
However,  the  only  HHV8  protein  known  to  be  expressed  in 
latently  infected  cells  is  the  ORF73-encoded  protein,  LANA.  A 


Fig.  4.  Schematic  diagram  of  the 
molecular  mechanisms  by  which 
herpesvirus  saimiri  (HVS)  induces 
T-cell  lymphomas  in  heterologous 
primate  species.  Genetic  analyses 
have  confirmed  the  importance  of 
STP  and  TIP  in  T-cell  lymphoma- 
genesis. The  role  of  the  HVS  cyclin 
D homolog  in  T-cell  lymphoma- 
genesis has  not  been  evaluated,  be- 
cause the  gene  is  essential  for  virus 
replication. 
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lytic  infection-associated  protein  such  as  the  HHV8  IL-6  homo- 
log could  be  important  for  KS  endothelial  cell  growth  if  it  is 
expressed  in  large  amounts  from  lytically  infected  cells  and  such 
cells  are  sufficiently  prevalent  to  sustain  high  cytokine  levels. 
Persistent  lytic  poxvirus  infections,  for  example,  cause  hyper- 
trophic cutaneous  lesions  through  secretion  of  epidermal  cell 
growth  factor-related  and  immune  modulating  factors.  Poxvi- 
ruses that  cause  hypertrophic  lesions  appear  to  be  unique  in  that 
infection  is  highly  localized,  all  infected  cells  are  persistently 
lytically  infected,  and  there  is  almost  a complete  blockade  of  an 
effective  immune  response. 

Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus 

The  frequency  with  which  HIV  itself  causes  cancer  is  uncer- 
tain and  only  limited  data  are  available.  The  positive  data  are 
from  analyses  of  non-B-cell  lymphomas  of  all  types  that  were 
HIV  p24  positive  (59).  Of  22  specimens  analyzed  in  two  studies, 
1 8 were  positive  for  HIV  proviral  DNA  by  inverse  polymerase 
chain  reaction.  Of  the  18  cases  in  which  proviral  DNA  was 
detected,  10  were  integrations  of  HIV  upstream  of  the  c-fes 
; gene.  Proviral  integration  upstream  of  c-fes  was  found  in  one 
T-cell  lymphoma.  However,  almost  all  of  the  other  integrations 
were  in  macrophage-like  cells  and  not  in  the  tumor  cells.  These 
findings  have  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  HIV  integration  near 
c-fes  might  result  in  up-regulation  of  a cytokine  that  might  con- 
tribute to  lymphomagenesis.  Given  the  frequent  finding  of  de- 
fective proviral  integrations  in  HIV  infection  overall  and  the 
substantial  activity  of  the  HIV  promoter,  particularly  in  cells 
with  high  basal  NF-kB  activation,  HIV  may  be  a more  signifi- 
cant factor  in  HIV/AIDS-associated  cancer  than  is  currently  ap- 
preciated. 
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Human  Papillomavirus  Infection  and  Anogenital 
Neoplasia  in  Human  Immunodeficiency 
Virus-Positive  Men  and  Women 

Joel  M.  Palefsky* 


Human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HlV)-positive  women  have 
a higher  prevalence  of  human  papillomavirus  (HPV)  infec- 
tion in  the  cervix  and  anus,  as  well  as  squamous  intraepi- 
thelial lesions  (SILs)  at  these  sites,  than  do  HIV-negative 
women  matched  for  age  and  HIV  risk  factors.  Similarly, 
HIV-positive  homosexual  or  bisexual  men  have  a higher 
prevalence  of  anal  HPV  infection  and  anal  SIL  than  do  HIV- 
negative homosexual  or  bisexual  men.  In  HIV-positive  indi- 
viduals, the  prevalence  of  HPV  infection,  the  proportion  in- 
fected with  multiple  HPV  types,  and  the  prevalence  of 
anogenital  SILs  increase  with  decreasing  CD4  count.  This 
situation  may  reflect  loss  of  systemic  immune  response  to 
HPV  antigens  or  local  HPV-HIV  interactions  at  the  tissue  or 
cellular  level.  Despite  the  high  levels  of  anogenital  SILs,  to 
date,  there  has  not  been  a significant  increase  in  reported 
cases  of  invasive  anogenital  cancer  in  HIV-positive  individu- 
als. However,  several  years  may  be  required  for  SIL  to  pro- 
gress to  invasive  cancer,  and  the  advent  of  newer  therapies 
for  HIV  that  are  expected  to  prolong  survival  may  paradoxi- 
cally increase  the  risk  of  progression  to  cancer  in  individuals 
with  SILs  if  these  lesions  do  not  regress  spontaneously  and 
remain  untreated.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  I998;23:I5- 
20] 


The  association  between  human  papillomavirus  (HPV)  and 
invasive  cervical  cancer  has  been  recognized  for  many  years, 
initially  through  the  recognition  that  cervical  cancer  had  the 
characteristics  of  a sexually  transmitted  disease,  i.e.,  association 
with  number  of  sexual  partners  and  the  age  at  first  intercourse. 
In  the  last  10  years,  with  the  advent  of  molecular  probes  for 
HPV,  a clear  association  between  the  presence  of  HPV  DNA  in 
cervical  cancer  cells  has  been  shown.  Furthermore,  increasing 
understanding  of  the  function  of  HPV  proteins  known  to  be 
expressed  in  cervical  cancer  tissues,  such  as  E6  and  E7,  has 
established  strong  biologic  plausibility  for  HPV  as  a key  factor 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  this  disease. 

Most  of  current  understanding  of  the  epidemiology  of  HPV 
infection  and  anogenital  neoplasia  was  derived  from  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus  (HlV)-negative  study  populations.  In  re- 
cent years,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  prevalence  of  ano- 
genital HPV  infection  is  higher  among  HIV-positive  men  and 
women  than  in  their  HIV-negative  counterparts.  Likewise,  po- 
tentially precancerous  lesions  of  the  anogenital  region  are  more 
common  among  HIV-positive  men  and  women.  While  this  in- 
I creased  prevalence  has  not  yet  led  to  a substantial  increase  in  the 
1 incidence  of  anogenital  cancer  in  these  populations,  the  inci- 
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dence  of  cancer  may  well  increase  as  HIV-positive  patients  live 
longer  as  a result  of  improvements  in  medical  therapy  for  HIV 
infection.  The  consequences  of  HPV  infection  may  be  a para- 
digm for  a possible  shift  in  complications  of  HIV  disease  from 
acute  opportunistic  infections  to  malignancies  associated  with 
chronic  viral  infection.  An  understanding  of  HPV  infection  and 
anogenital  neoplasia  in  HIV-positive  men  and  women  is  there- 
fore important,  particularly  since  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  HPV- 
associated  anogenital  cancers  that  occur  in  these  patients  may  be 
preventable. 

The  goals  of  this  article  are  to  summarize  current  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  HPV  in  the  pathogenesis  of  anogenital  neo- 
plasia, to  describe  current  knowledge  of  the  epidemiology  of 
HPV  infection  and  anogenital  neoplasia  in  HIV-positive  men 
and  women,  to  describe  HIV-HPV  interactions  that  may  play  a 
role  in  anogenital  disease  pathogenesis  in  HIV-positive  indi- 
viduals, and  to  speculate  on  the  effect  of  improved  therapy  for 
HIV  infection  on  the  natural  history  of  anogenital  neoplasia. 

Role  of  HPV  in  Pathogenesis  of 
Anogenital  Neoplasia 

There  are  many  different  anogenital  HPV  types,  and  these  are 
generally  divided  into  oncogenic  and  nononcogenic  types  by 
virtue  of  the  frequency  of  their  association  with  invasive  cervical 
cancer.  Of  the  oncogenic  types,  HPV  type  16  is  the  most  im- 
portant by  virtue  of  its  being  the  most  common  in  cervical  can- 
cer, followed  by  HPV  types  18,  31,  and  45  (7).  Many  HPV  types 
are  also  found,  although  with  less  frequency,  in  some  cases  of 
cervical  cancer;  these  include  HPV  types  33,  35,  39,  52,  56,  58, 
59,  and  68.  Lastly,  there  is  a large  group  of  nononcogenic  types 
rarely  if  ever  found  by  itself  in  cervical  cancer,  and  the 
ones  that  are  most  prominent  in  the  genital  region  are  types  6, 
11,  42,  43,  and  44. 

The  mechanisms  of  oncogenicity  of  HPV  are  increasingly,  but 
not  completely,  understood.  The  HPV  E6  protein  binds  and  de- 
grades its  cellular  p53  protein  target  through  a ubiquitin- 
mediated  pathway,  whereas  the  HPV  E7  protein  inactivates  the 
cellular  RB  protein,  as  reviewed  previously  (2).  Among  their 
many  functions,  p53  and  RB  shut  down  the  cell  cycle  and  nega- 
tively regulate  cell  growth.  The  p53  protein  also  has  been  shown 
to  stimulate  DNA  repair  enzymes  after  DNA  damage,  presum- 
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ably  to  limit  the  amount  of  chromosomal  damage  that  occurs  in 
a cell  {3 A).  Consequently,  through  the  effects  of  E6  and  E7, 
HPV  infection  may  lead  to  genomic  instability  in  cells  that  con- 
tinue to  cycle  despite  the  presence  of  chromosomal  damage 
Consistent  with  this  hypothesis,  chromosomal  mutations 
as  shown  by  studies  of  loss  of  heterozygosity  may  be  found  in 
cervical  cancer  (6-8).  The  stage  at  which  these  changes  occur  is 
not  yet  known,  but  one  or  more  genetic  changes  may  be  required 
for  progression  from  high-grade  squamous  intraepithelial  lesion 
(HSIL)  to  cancer. 

Cervical  HPV  Infection  and  Cervical  Squamous 
Intraepithelial  Lesions  (SILs) 

HPV  on  the  cervix  typically  infects  in  the  transformation 
zone,  where  the  squamous  epithelium  of  the  exocervix  meets  the 
columnar  epithelium  of  the  endocervix.  This  squamocolumnar 
junction  is  a relatively  thin,  highly  metabolically  active  area  of 
epithelium.  Most  HPV  infections  occur  here,  and  most  HPV- 
related  lesions,  including  invasive  cancer,  arise  from  this  area.  A 
spectrum  of  histopathologic  abnormalities  resulting  from  HPV 
infection  has  been  described.  At  the  more  benign  end  of  the 
disease  spectrum  are  changes  described  as  low-grade  SILs 
(LSILs).  The  primary  features  of  LSILs  include  limited  prolif- 
eration of  basal  or  parabasal  cells  with  a high  nuclear-to- 
cytoplasmic  ratio  and  koilocytosis  (characterized  by  cells  in  the 
more  differentiated  cell  layers  with  an  enlarged,  irregular 
nucleus  surrounded  by  a clear  area  or  halo).  At  the  other  end  of 
the  disease  spectrum  are  changes  described  as  HSILs.  The  car- 
dinal feature  of  HSILs  is  marked  proliferation  of  immature  basal 
cells,  which  may  replace  most  or  all  of  the  normal  epithelium, 
and  mitoses  in  the  more  superficial  cell  layers.  The  clinical 
importance  of  this  grading  scheme  is  that  almost  all  the  invasive 
cancers  arise  from  HSILs  and  few,  if  any,  arise  from  LSILs. 
Consistent  with  this  observation,  almost  all  HSILs  contain  high- 
or  medium-risk  oncogenic  HPV  types,  whereas  LSILs  may  con- 
tain a wider  range  of  types  (9). 

Epidemiologic  studies  of  cervical  HPV  infection  suggest  that 
the  age-related  prevalence  of  HPV  infection  as  determined  by 
polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR)  is  highest  among  women  in 
their  late  teens  and  early  twenties  (10).  These  data  suggest  that 
most  women  acquire  HPV  infection  relatively  early  after  initia- 
tion of  sexual  activity.  The  age-related  prevalence  of  cervical 
HPV  infection  declines  thereafter,  suggesting  that  immune 
mechanisms  may  either  be  clearing  the  HPV  infection  or  reduc- 
ing it  to  levels  that  are  undetectable  with  the  use  of  current 
technology.  In  addition,  some  of  this  age-related  decline  may 
represent  a cohort  effect,  given  changes  in  sexual  behaviors  that 
have  occurred  in  the  last  few  decades. 

The  age-related  prevalence  of  cervical  LSILs  parallels  that  of 
infection,  but  only  a small  proportion  of  women  who  acquire 
HPV  infection  develop  clinically  detectable  LSILs  (10).  An  even 
smaller  proportion  of  these  women  develop  HSILs  or  invasive 
cervical  cancer.  Currently,  the  rates  in  the  United  States  are 
approximately  8 per  100000,  and  many  of  these  cancers  are 
occurring  in  women  who  never  have  Pap  smear  screening  (11). 
In  developing  countries,  where  there  is  no  routine  cervical  cy- 
tology screening,  the  rates  are  much  higher,  and  cervical  cancer 
constitutes  a major  cause  of  mortality  among  young  women. 
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Anal  HPV  Infection  and  Anal  SILs 

In  the  general  population,  anal  cancer  is  more  common  among 
women  than  among  men.  In  the  pre-HIV  era,  anal  cancer  was 
reported  in  women  approximately  four  times  more  often  than  in 
men,  with  an  incidence  of  13  per  1 000000  per  year  in  the  United 
States  ( 12).  In  the  last  15  years,  the  incidence  of  anal  cancer  has 
increased  over  35%  in  women  (Hauser  A:  personal  communi- 
cation). In  Denmark,  rates  of  anal  cancer  are  lower  than  those  in 
the  United  States;  however,  between  1957  and  1987,  the  inci- 
dence of  anal  cancer  among  Danish  women  more  than  tripled  to 
7.4  per  1000000  (13).  Rates  of  anal  cancer  also  rose  among 
Danish  men  during  that  time,  increasing  by  L5-fold  to  3.8  per 
1000000. 

The  precise  incidence  of  anal  cancer  among  men  with  a his- 
tory of  receptive  anal  intercourse  has  been  difficult  to  determine 
because  cancer  registries  do  not  collect  information  on  sexual 
orientation  or  behavior.  Men  with  a history  of  receptive  anal 
intercourse,  however,  may  be  at  especially  high  risk  of  anal 
cancer.  Daling  et  al.  (14)  estimated  that  the  incidence  of  anal 
cancer  among  homosexual  men  was  approximately  35  per 
100000,  rendering  the  incidence  of  anal  cancer  in  this  group 
several  times  higher  than  current  rates  of  cervical  cancer  in 
women  in  the  United  States  (11)  and  similar  to  rates  of  cervical 
cancer  prior  to  the  introduction  of  routine  cervical  cytology 
screening. 

Anal  cancer  shares  many  biologic  properties  with  cervical 
cancer.  These  cancers  are  similar  histopathologically,  and  both 
are  strongly  associated  with  HPV  infection  (15,16).  The  anal 
canal  has  a transformation  zone,  where  the  columnar  epithelium 
of  the  rectum  joins  the  squamous  epithelium  of  the  anus,  which 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  cervix.  Like  the  cervical  transfor- 
mation zone,  the  anorectal  junction  is  a common  site  of  anal 
HPV  infection  and  HPV-associated  SIL.  The  histology  of  anal 
SIL  is  similar  to  that  of  cervical  SIL,  and  anal  HSIL  is  associated 
with  the  same  HPV  types  as  cervical  HSIL  (15).  Although  stud- 
ies have  never  been  done  to  determine  if  untreated  anal  HSIL  is 
the  precursor  to  invasive  anal  cancer,  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case, 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  cervical  HSIL. 
Prom  a clinical  standpoint,  this  is  important  because  the  anorec- 
tal junction  is  about  2 cm  inside  the  anal  canal  and  thus  would 
not  be  visible  with  routine  perianal  inspection. 

Anogenital  HPV  Infection  and  SILs  in 
HIV-Positive  Men  and  Women 

The  data  collected  on  the  epidemiology  and  natural  history  of 
HPV  infection  and  SIL  described  above  were  derived  from  HIV- 
negative individuals.  There  are  several  reasons  to  suspect  that 
these  data  may  be  different  in  HIV-positive  men  and  women. 
First,  both  HIV  and  HPV  are  sexually  transmissible.  Behaviors 
that  increase  the  risk  of  acquiring  HIV  infection  may  also  in- 
crease the  risk  of  acquiring  HPV  infection  and  vice  versa.  Sec- 
ond, since  the  immune  response  to  HPV  may  play  an  important 
role  in  control  of  SIL,  it  is  possible  that,  as  HIV-related  immu- 
nosuppression increases,  immunity  specific  to  HPV  declines. 
Consequently,  HIV-positive  individuals  may  be  at  higher  risk  of 
both  acquiring  HPV  and  developing  SIL  related  to  HPV  once 
HPV  is  acquired. 

Clear  patterns  are  emerging  from  studies  of  large  numbers  of 
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HIV-positive  men  and  women.  These  patterns  confirm  the  in- 
creased risk  of  HPV  infection  and  SIL  in  these  groups.  One  of 
these  studies  is  a prospective  cohort  study  known  as  the  WIHS 
Study,  the  Women’s  Interagency  HIV  Study.  This  ongoing  study 
enrolled  2015  HIV-positive  women  and  577  HIV-negative 
women  who  were  matched  for  age  and  HIV  risk  factors  at  six 
different  cities  around  the  United  States.  HPV  testing  of  a cer- 
vicovaginal  lavage  specimen  was  performed  on  the  women  at 
baseline  by  use  of  PCR.  The  procedure  used  was  a modification 
of  that  employed  by  Ting  et  al.  (17)  and  used  consensus  primers 
from  the  LI  region  of  the  HPV  genome,  followed  by  specific 
typing  for  39  different  HPV  types.  Among  these  high-risk,  HIV- 
negative women,  the  prevalence  of  HPV  was  approximately 
26%  (Palefsky  JM:  unpublished  data),  relatively  high  for  their 
age  when  compared  with  the  data  of  Schiffman  {10),  which  were 
collected  in  a population  of  women  with  Kaiser  Permanente 
medical  insurance.  However,  the  HIV-positive  women  had  even 
higher  rates  of  prevalent  HPV  infection,  and  the  rates  were  high- 
est among  those  with  the  lowest  baseline  CD4  count.  Among 
women  with  CD4  levels  less  than  200/mm^  at  baseline,  approxi- 
mately 70%  had  detectable  HPV  infection  (Palefsky  JM;  unpub- 
lished data).  Independent  risk  factors  for  cervical  HPV  infection 
at  baseline  included  HIV  status,  current  smoker,  younger  age, 
and  ethnicity  (with  African-American  women  having  the  highest 
rates  of  HPV  infection). 

Similar  data  have  been  obtained  from  a cohort  study  of  346 
HIV-positive  and  262  HIV-negative  homosexual  or  bisexual 
men  in  San  Francisco.  By  use  of  a PCR  HPV  testing  method 
similar  to  that  used  for  cervicovaginal  lavage  specimens  in  the 
WIHS  study,  anal  HPV  infection  was  characterized  in  this  study 
population  at  baseline.  Approximately  60%  of  the  HIV-negative 
men  had  anal  HPV  infection.  Similar  to  our  findings  in  the 
cervix,  the  proportion  of  men  with  anal  HPV  infection  was  even 
higher  among  the  HIV-positive  group  and  was  highest  among 
those  with  the  lowest  CD4  levels.  Among  the  HIV-positive  men 
with  CD4  counts  less  than  500/mm^,  HPV  infection  was  nearly 
universal  (Palefsky  JM;  unpublished  data).  These  data  were 
similar  to  those  reported  previously  among  homosexual  men  in 
Seattle  (18). 

Another  interesting  feature  of  HPV  infection  among  both 
HIV-positive  women  and  men  was  the  multiplicity  of  HPV 
types.  Of  HIV-negative  women  in  the  WIHS  study  who  were 
HPV-positive,  16%  had  more  than  one  HPV  type,  compared 
with  42%  of  HIV-positive  women  (Palefsky  JM;  unpublished 
data).  Among  HIV-negative  men,  23%  had  more  than  one  type 
of  HPV  in  the  anal  canal,  compared  with  73%  of  HIV-positive 
men  (Palefsky  JM;  unpublished  data). 

With  respect  to  cervical  cytologic  changes  in  the  WIHS  co- 
hort at  baseline,  a relatively  high  proportion  of  HIV-negative 
women  had  abnormal  cervical  cytology  (16%).  Similar  to  the 
HPV  data,  the  proportion  of  HIV-positive  women  with  abnormal 
cervical  cytology  at  baseline  increased  inversely  with  the  base- 
line CD4  levels,  and  53%  of  women  with  CD4  levels  less  than 
200/mm^  had  abnormal  cytology  (Fruchter  R;  personal  commu- 
nication). Finally,  among  HIV-negative  men  in  the  San  Francis- 
co cohort  study,  21%  had  anal  cytologic  abnormalities  at  base- 
line, while  72%  of  HIV-positive  men  with  CD4  counts  less  than 
200/mm^  had  abnormal  anal  cytology  (Palefsky  JM;  unpub- 
lished data).  Taken  together,  these  findings  indicate  that  HIV- 
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positive  women  and  men  have  a higher  prevalence  of  anogenital 
HPV  infection,  a higher  number  of  HPV  types,  and  a higher  rate 
of  prevalent  anogenital  lesions — each  of  these  clearly  associated 
with  lower  CD4  levels. 

Relatively  few  data  are  currently  available  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  HPV  infection  and  SIL  in  these  large  study  groups,  and 
these  studies  are  in  progress.  However,  some  prospective  data  on 
the  projected  incidence  of  anal  HSILs  are  available  from  the  San 
Francisco  men’s  cohort  study.  Men  who  entered  the  study  with- 
out HSIL  were  stratified  according  to  HIV  status  and  baseline 
CD4  level.  Among  HIV-positive  men  who  had  CD4  levels  less 
than  200/mm^  at  baseline  or  between  200/mm^  and  500/mm^, 
the  4-year  projected  incidence  of  anal  HSIL  was  greater  than 
50%  (Palefsky  JM;  unpublished  data).  Even  among  those  who 
entered  the  study  with  a CD4  level  greater  than  500/mm^,  the 
projected  incidence  of  HSILs  was  high  (approximately  30%). 
Finally,  HIV-negative  men  in  the  study  had  a projected  4-year 
incidence  of  17%,  putting  them  potentially  at  the  highest  risk, 
since  many  of  these  men  will  have  a completely  normal  life 
span.  These  data  indicate  that  a high  proportion  of  HIV-positive 
men,  as  well  as  a substantial  proportion  of  HIV-negative  men, 
will  develop  HSILs  if  they  are  followed  for  a sufficient  period  of 
time. 

Invasive  Anogenital  Cancer  in  HIV-Positive 
Women  and  Men 

The  above  data  indicate  a high  prevalence  and  incidence  of 
anogenital  HPV  infection  and  putative  precancerous  anogenital 
lesions.  An  important  question  that  has  emerged  in  the  last  few 
years  is  whether  these  findings  will  translate  into  higher  rates  of 
invasive  anogenital  cancer.  Thus  far,  there  has  been  no  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  rate  of  invasive  cervical  cancer  among  HIV- 
positive women  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  developing  world 
(79).  Data  on  anal  cancer  are  not  as  clear,  since  studies  using 
different  methods  lead  to  different  conclusions.  Rabkin  and 
Yellin  (79)  did  not  find  a significant  increase  in  anal  cancer  in 
single,  never-married  men  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  in  the 
early  1990s  when  compared  with  the  pre-HIV  years.  In  contrast, 
Melbye  et  al.  (20)  reported  increased  relative  risk  of  anal  cancer 
compared  with  the  general  population  with  increasing  proximity 
to  an  AIDS  diagnosis,  implying  a role  for  increasing  immuno- 
suppression. However,  these  data  should  be  interpreted  cau- 
tiously, since  the  results  may  be  confounded  by  the  length  of 
time  that  an  individual  may  have  been  infected  with  HPV.  Over- 
all, it  seems  likely  that  there  has  been  some  increase  (but  not 
very  large)  in  anal  cancer,  and  the  exact  magnitude  is  still  un- 
known. 

Based  on  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  cervical  disease, 
it  seems  likely  that  progression  of  HSIL  to  invasive  cancer  may 
require  several  years.  Until  recently,  most  HIV-positive  indi- 
viduals would  have  died  of  other  HIV-related  complications 
before  HSIL  would  have  had  the  chance  to  progress,  which  may 
explain  why  the  high  prevalence  of  anogenital  HSIL  in  HIV- 
positive women  and  men  has  not  led  thus  far  to  a dramatically 
large  increase  in  cervical  or  anal  cancer. 

Despite  the  absence  of  a clear  increase  in  cervical  cancer  in 
HIV-positive  women,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that,  once  it 
develops,  cervical  cancer  may  be  very  aggressive  in  HIV- 
positive women,  and  extreme  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  clini- 
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cian  is  very  important  (21,22).  Conversely,  cervical  cancer  may 
be  an  indicator  of  HIV  infection,  particularly  in  those  regions 
with  the  highest  HIV  prevalence,  and  women  with  cervical  SIL 
or  cervical  cancer  should  be  strongly  considered  for  HIV  testing. 

In  the  case  of  cervical  disease,  the  clinical  implications  of 
these  findings  are  that  aggressive  screening,  treatment,  and  fol- 
low-up for  cervical  SIL  are  necessary.  In  the  case  of  anal  dis- 
ease, the  data  indicating  the  need  for  an  anal-screening  program 
modeled  on  that  used  for  cervical  disease  are  compelling.  Stud- 
ies have  been  performed  recently  that  validate  the  use  of  anal 
colposcopy  as  a diagnostic  tool  (23)  and  anal  cytology  as  a 
screening  tool  (24).  Barriers  to  implementation  of  such  a screen- 
ing program  include  the  paucity  of  studies  showing  that  anal 
HSIL  progresses  to  invasive  cancer  and  that  a screening  program 
would  have  an  impact  on  the  rate  of  anal  cancer.  However,  such 
studies  are  very  unlikely  to  be  performed,  given  the  ethical  is- 
sues of  following  an  individual  without  treatment  once  HSIL  is 
diagnosed.  Other  barriers  include  the  absence  of  widespread 
expertise  in  the  performance  of  anal  diagnostic  techniques  and 
the  morbidity  associated  with  most  treatments  for  anal  lesions. 
Were  such  a screening  program  to  be  implemented  in  the  future, 
individuals  most  likely  to  benefit  would  include  HIV-positive 
and  HIV-negative  men  with  a history  of  receptive  anal  inter- 
course. Because  of  data  showing  that  women  with  cervical  HSIL 
or  vulvar  cancer  have  a high  prevalence  of  anal  SIL  and  anal 
cancer  (25,26),  HIV-positive  and  HIV-negative  women  with 
high-grade  cervical  or  vulvar  lesions  should  also  be  considered 
for  screening.  Data  on  anal  HPV  infection  and  anal  SIL  in  HIV- 
positive women  without  cervical  disease  are  still  emerging,  but 
several  earlier  studies  (27,28)  have  shown  that,  similar  to  cer- 
vical HPV  infection  and  cervical  SIL,  the  prevalence  of  anal 
lesions  is  highest  among  HIV-positive  women  with  the  lowest 
CD4  levels. 


Fig.  2.  Model  for  the  role  of  systemic  immune  response  in  the  pathogenesis  of  anogenital 
squamous  intraepithelial  lesions  (SILs)  and  invasive  anogenital  cancer.  Human  papillomavi- 
rus (HPV)  infection  is  acquired  early  after  initiation  of  sexual  activity,  followed  thereafter  by 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  acquisition.  Additional  HPV  types,  represented  by 
different  lines,  may  be  acquired  with  new  exposures.  Early  in  the  natural  history  of  HIV 
infection,  systemic  immune  responses  remain  relatively  intact.  HPV  replication  levels  remain 
low,  and  there  are  no  anogenital  lesions.  With  advancing  HIV  disease,  systemic  immunity  is 
attenuated,  and  loss  of  control  of  HIV  replication  is  seen  as  depicted  by  increased  HPV  levels. 
This  is  accompanied  by  development  of  low-grade  SIL  (LSIL),  which  may  progress  over  time 
to  high-grade  SIL  (HSIL)  if  the  lesion  remains  untreated  and  the  HIV  disease  continues  to 
progress.  In  most  individuals,  progression  of  HSIL  to  invasive  cancer  does  not  occur  because 
they  die  of  other  HIV-related  complications  first.  N = normal. 


Mechanisms  of  HIV-HPV  Interaction 

Several  mechanisms  of  interaction  between  HIV 
and  HPV  may  play  a role  in  the  higher  prevalence  and 
incidence  of  anogenital  SIL  in  HIV-positive  women 
and  men.  One  such  mechanism  is  the  systemic  im- 
mune response  to  HPV.  It  is  known  that  women  who 
have  iatrogenic  immunosuppression  secondary  to  or- 
gan transplantation  are  at  increased  risk  of  developing 
cervical  and  vulvar  cancers  when  compared  with  age- 
matched  women  with  normal  immunity  (29).  Re- 
cently, one  study  (30)  showed  that  a smaller  propor- 
tion of  women  with  HPV  type  16  infection  and 
cervical  SIL  have  cytotoxic  T-cell  responses  to  the 
HPV  type  16  E6  and  E7  proteins  than  women  who 
were  HPV  type  16  positive  without  cervical  disease. 
Other  studies  of  T-cell  proliferative  responses  (31,32) 
also  confirm  that  HPV-positive  women  without  dis- 
ease have  higher  response  rates  than  women  with  le- 
sions. These  data  suggest  that,  once  a woman  acquires 
HPV  infection,  having  a cell-mediated  immunity 
(CMI)  response  is  associated  with  protection  against 
lesion  development.  Conversely,  if  HIV  infection 
leads  to  global  impairment  of  CMI  responses,  includ- 
ing those  to  HPV  antigens,  then  loss  of  that  CMI 
response  to  HPV  antigens  may  be  important  in  the 


Fig.  1.  Schematic  representation  of  possible  interactions  between  human  immu- 
nodeficiency virus  (HIV)  and  human  papillomavirus  (HPV)  at  the  tissue  and 
cellular  levels  in  the  pathogenesis  of  anogenital  squamous  intraepithelial  lesions 
and  invasive  anogenital  cancer.  HPV  infection  is  restricted  to  the  epithelium,  as 
shown  in  the  shaded  cells.  HIV  infection,  as  shown  in  the  striped  cells,  is  located 
primarily  in  stromal  cells  (1)  such  as  circulating  T cells  and  possibly  fibroblasts 
or  other  stromal  elements  or  Langerhans’  cells  within  the  epithelium  (2).  HIV 
and  HPV  co-infection  in  the  same  epithelial  cells  (3)  (dotted  cells)  is  also  a 
theoretical  possibility.  Possible  interactions  include  secretion  of  HIV-1  tat  by 
Langerhans’  or  stromal  cells  which  may  up-regulate  HPV  gene  expression  or 
other  factors  such  as  cytokines.  Cells  infected  with  both  viruses  may  also  trans- 
activate  each  other. 


pathogenesis  of  anogenital  disease  and  may  explain  in  part  the 
higher  levels  of  HPV  infection  and  SIL  among  those  HIV- 
positive individuals  with  the  lowest  CD4  levels. 

Local  interactions  at  the  tissue  and  cellular  levels  between 
HIV  and  HPV  may  also  play  a role  in  potentiation  of  anogenital 
neoplasia  in  HIV-positive  individuals  (Fig.  1).  Although  the  vi- 
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ruses  are  likely  to  be  found  in  different  cell  types  (33)  (HPV  in 
the  epithelium  and  HIV  in  local  Langerhans’  cells  and  stromal 
cells),  one  possibility  for  interaction  between  these  two  viruses 
locally  is  through  production  of  HIV-1  tat,  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  secreted  by  HIV-infected  cells  and  may  be  able  to 
up-regulate  expression  of  the  HPV  type  16  E6  and  E7  genes 
(34).  Aberrant  cytokine  expression  by  HIV-infected  cells  may 
also  play  a role  in  potentiating  HPV  infection.  Perhaps  most 
controversial  is  the  possibility  of  co-infection  with  HPV  and 
HIV  in  the  same  epithelial  cell  and  the  possibility  of  mutual 
transactivation  between  the  viruses. 

Taken  together,  these  disparate  observations  may  be  used  to 
construct  a model  for  the  interplay  between  HPV  and  HIV  in  the 
pathogenesis  of  anogenital  SIL  and  cancer  (Fig.  2).  In  this 
model,  individuals  acquire  HPV  infection  relatively  early  on 
after  initiation  of  sexual  activity  and,  in  many  cases,  before  HIV 
infection.  HIV  is  acquired  at  one  or  more  moments  in  time,  and 
these  individuals  may  continue  to  acquire  different  strains  of 
HPV  as  well.  As  long  as  the  systemic  and  local  immune  re- 
sponses remain  intact,  HPV  replication  and  gene  expression  are 
controlled  and  there  are  no  anogenital  lesions.  If  HIV  infection 
is  allowed  to  persist  and  the  immune  response  deteriorates, 
higher  levels  of  viral  replication  and  expression  of  HPV- 
transforming  genes  may  lead  to  development  of  a low-grade 
lesion.  With  time,  which  may  vary  considerably  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  the  disease  may  progress  to  HSIL.  As  de- 
scribed earlier,  the  high  prevalence  of  HSIL  does  not  appear  to 
be  accompanied  by  increases  in  the  rate  of  anogenital  cancer 
because  of  HIV-related  mortality  before  progression  of  HSIL  to 
cancer  occurs. 

Conclusions:  What  Does  the  Future  Hold? 

The  natural  history  of  anogenital  HPV  infection  and  SIL  in 
the  era  of  highly  active  antiretroviral  therapy  (HAART)  may 
represent  a paradigm  for  HIV-related  complications  of  the  fu- 
ture. HAART  has  been  shown  to  dramatically  reduce  systemic 
HIV  viral  load  and  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  some  opportunistic 
infections.  Because  HAART  has  not  been  in  use  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  much  it  will  prolong  the 
survival  of  individuals  with  HIV  infection.  Two  scenarios  are 
possible  (Fig.  3).  If  individuals  go  on  HAART  after  developing 
HSIL  and  if  partial  or  complete  restoration  of  immune  response 
to  HPV  occurs,  then  one  might  expect  HPV  levels  to  decrease 
and  HSIL  to  regress.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  a decreased  inci- 
dence of  anogenital  cancer  from  current  levels  would  be  ex- 
pected. Conversely,  if  HAART  permits  individuals  to  live  longer 
but  does  not  have  a significant  impact  on  the  immune  response 
to  HPV,  then  the  disease  in  individuals  with  HSIL  might  now 
have  the  time  to  progress  to  invasive  cancer,  resulting  in  an 
increased  incidence  of  anogenital  cancer.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
which  of  these  two  scenarios  is  correct.  However,  the  most  that 
HAART  therapy  could  be  expected  to  achieve  would  be  to  re- 
store the  immune  system  of  an  HIV-positive  individual  to  one  as 
functional  as  that  of  an  HIV-negative  individual.  Since  most 
HSILs  do  not  regress  spontaneously,  even  in  HIV-negative  in- 
dividuals, the  second  scenario  seems  more  likely  at  this  time. 
Clearly,  further  natural  history  studies  of  men  and  women  on 
HAART  are  needed,  as  are  studies  of  the  interactions  between 
HIV  and  HPV  in  the  pathogenesis  of  anogenital  cancer. 
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Fig.  3.  Model  for  the  role  of  systemic  immune  response  in  the  pathogenesis  of 
anogenital  squamous  intraepithelial  lesions  (SILs)  and  invasive  anogenital  can- 
cer in  the  era  of  highly  active  antiretroviral  therapy  (HAART).  HSIL  = high- 
grade  SIL;  LSIL  = low-grade  SIL.  Upper  panel:  If  HAART  therapy  results  in 
both  restoration  of  systemic  immune  responses,  including  those  to  human  pap- 
illomavirus (HPV)  antigens,  and  prolongation  of  life,  then  individuals  with  HSIL 
may  have  decreased  levels  of  HPV  and  regression  of  HSIL.  The  net  result  would 
be  a rate  of  invasive  anogenital  cancer  that  parallels  that  of  human  immunode- 
ficiency virus-negative  individuals.  Lower  panel:  If  HAART  leads  to  prolon- 
gation of  life  but  does  not  fully  restore  immunity  to  HPV.  then  no  regression  of 
HSIL  will  be  seen.  In  this  case,  the  prolongation  of  life  may  increase  the  risk  of 
progression  to  invasive  cancer,  since  there  may  now  be  sufficient  time  for 
progression  before  the  individual  dies  of  other  causes.  N = normal. 
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Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syndrome-Related 
Cancers:  the  Community  Perspective 

Michael  Marco^ 


Those  individuals  who  work  for  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  (AIDS)  community-based  organizations  (treatment 
education,  dissemination,  advocacy,  and  care)  and  the  people 
with  AIDS  whom  they  represent  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
“AIDS  community.”  While  the  primary  interest  of  the  AIDS 
community  is  safe  and  effective  antiretroviral  therapy,  many  of 
us  are  concerned  with  the  opportunistic  neoplasms  that  affect 
approximately  25%  of  people  with  AIDS.  The  community’s  per- 
spective on  AIDS-related  cancers  can  be  summarized  as  follows; 
1)  It’s  about  time  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  got  its  act 
together.  2)  How  and  when  are  diseases  such  as  AIDS-related 
Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  going  to  be 
cured  and  prevented?  3)  Until  then,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  we 
will  receive  the  best  medical  care  for  these  cancers  and  the 
underlying  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  infection? 

With  regard  to  NCI’s  finally  getting  its  act  together,  my  per- 
ception is  that  the  AIDS  community  is  pleased  that  there  has 
been  a change  in  leadership  at  the  NCI.  The  previous  era  gave  us 
zidovudine  (AZT)  and  didanosine,  but  unfortunately  little  was 
done  when  it  came  to  AIDS-related  cancers.  Many  of  us  have 
wondered  why  the  NCI — with  its  250  million  dollars  in  AIDS 
research  funds — is  doing  so  little  extramurally  to  address  these 
cancers.  There  are  some  in  the  AIDS  community  who  trace  this 
failure  to  the  division  of  labor  among  the  various  institutes  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  regarding  AIDS. 

More  recently,  the  NCI  should  be  praised  for  spearheading 
new  research  initiatives  on  AIDS-related  cancers.  The  NCI  re- 
cently formed  the  AIDS  Malignancy  Consortium  (AMC),  a 
clinical  trials  network  that  concentrates  solely  on  AIDS-related 
cancers.  In  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  AMC  already  has  five 
studies  open  to  treat  either  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  or  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma;  two  of  these  studies  use  conventional  chemotherapy 
together  with  protease  inhibitors,  and  three  studies  are  employ- 
ing cytokine  inhibitors  or  immune  modulators. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  AMC  members  came  directly  from 
the  AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Group’s  (ACTG)  Oncology  Commit- 
tee, whose  clinical  trials  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s  helped 
develop  a clinical  standard  of  care  for  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and 
non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma.  During  that  period,  we  knew  very 
little  about  the  pathogenesis  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non- 
Hodgkin’s  lymphoma,  and  it  was  up  to  these  researchers  to 
determine  the  proper  therapeutic  doses  of  the  limited  chemo- 
therapeutic agents  that  we  knew  had  activity.  Thus,  these  clinical 
trials  taught  us  how  to  care  properly  for  people  with  AIDS  who 
were  diagnosed  as  having  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma  with  a scant  arsenal  of  drugs. 

The  ACTG  Oncology  Committee  was,  however,  working 
within  a clinical  trials  network  filled  with  infectious  disease 
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specialists  who  had  limited  expertise  in  or  commitment  to 
AIDS-related  cancer  clinical  research.  The  oncologists,  who 
used  less  than  10%  of  the  ACTG’s  financial  resources,  were 
relegated  to  a lesser  role. 

Now  that  the  AMC  is  in  its  second  year,  we  should  ensure  its 
success  by  providing  it  with  the  resources  that  it  needs.  The  first 
resource  is,  of  course,  money.  Increased  funding  will  help  labo- 
ratory intensive  studies  that  will  measure  cytokine  levels  as  well 
as  patient’s  HIV  RNA. 

The  second  resource  is  patients  for  its  studies.  For  large  phase 
II  and  phase  III  studies  that  are  generated  from  the  AMC  or  the 
Eastern  Cooperative  Oncology  Group’s  AIDS  Committee,  we 
will  need  a majority  of  the  cooperative  oncology  groups  to  spon- 
sor these  protocols.  If  this  does  not  work,  we  might  have  to 
return  to  ACTG  for  patients. 

With  regard  to  advisory  panels,  the  NCI  needs  to  use  the 
members  of  its  AIDS  Malignancy  Working  Group  (AMWG) 
more  actively.  Many  from  the  AMWG  helped  organize  the  ex- 
cellent (and  badly  needed)  National  AIDS  Malignancy  Confer- 
ence at  the  NIH,  but  putting  on  a conference  is  not  enough.  The 
NCI  should  form  a working  group  to  discuss  and  formulate 
AIDS-related  cancer  RFAs  (i.e.,  requests  for  application).  Yes, 
there  are  some  legal  matters  to  consider,  since  some  of  these 
experts  in  the  working  group  would  themselves  apply,  but  we 
should  try  to  work  around  this  situation.  The  NCI  cannot  suc- 
cessfully develop  such  programs  without  the  full  involvement  of 
AMWG.  The  AMWG  should  be  more  than  window  dressing. 

The  community’s  second  concern  can  be  summarized  in  the 
following  question:  How  and  when  are  cancers,  such  as  Kaposi’s 
sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma,  going  to  be  cured  and 
prevented? 

This  is  a difficult  question,  especially  coming  from  the  AIDS 
community  who,  understandably,  has  never  been  known  for  its 
patience.  The  cure  for  these  cancers  will  eventually  come  from 
the  work  completed  by  many  of  the  researchers  who  presented 
papers  at  the  National  AIDS  Malignancy  Conference.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  understand  the  etiology  and  pathogenesis  of 
Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma.  Basic  scien- 
tists and  clinicians  must  work  together  in  the  old-fashioned 
“bench-to-clinic”  mode.  When  trying  to  turn  their  discoveries 
into  active  agents,  basic  scientists  must  use  clinicians  as  con- 
sultants. 

For  example,  there  is  still  much  to  learn  about  Kaposi’s  sar- 
coma herpesvirus  (KSHV).  We  must  first  answer  three  integral 
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questions:  1)  Is  KSHV  a true  cause  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  or  just 
a helper  virus?  2)  What  are  the  roles  of  cytokines  and  growth 
factors?  3)  Which  assay  is  most  sensitive,  and  how  soon  can  we 
start  using  these  assays  for  screening  patients? 

In  our  quest  for  these  cures,  industry — especially  the  biotech 
companies — will  need  to  take  a more  active  role  in  AIDS-related 
cancer  clinical  research.  They  must  provide  their  agents  to 
knowledgeable  AIDS  oncologists  for  pilot  studies  or  to  the  NCI 
for  use  in  the  AMC  or  cooperative  oncology  group  studies. 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  must  also  get 
more  involved.  Its  Oncologic  Drug  Division  needs  to  fully  un- 
derstand all  aspects  of  AIDS-related  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and 
AIDS-related  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma.  While  it  should  ensure 
that  industry  carries  out  safe  and  well-designed  clinical  trials,  the 
Oncologic  Drug  Division  must  realize  that  AIDS-related  Kapo- 
si’s sarcoma  not  only  causes  morbidity  and  mortality  but  also 
emotionally  damages  patients  with  AIDS.  The  Oncologic  Drug 
Division  should  ensure  that  the  Oncologic  Drug  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  at  least  three  reviewers  who  are  knowledgeable  in  all 
aspects  of  AIDS-related  cancers  when  AIDS-related  Kaposi’s 
sarcoma  and  AIDS-related  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  new  drug 
applications  (NDAs)  are  reviewed.  Likewise,  the  Oncologic 
Drug  Division  should  attempt  to  work  closely  with  the  Antiviral 
Drug  Division  when  it  is  reviewing  AIDS-related  Kaposi’s  sar- 
coma and  AIDS-related  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  NDAs. 

The  FDA  and  the  NCI  should  be  applauded  for  working  to- 
gether on  developing  clinical  end  points  for  Kaposi’s  sarcoma 
that  will  be  used  alongside  classic  tumor  response.  The  use  of 
these  newly  developed  clinical  end  points,  such  as  pain,  skin 
lesion  color,  and  edema,  will  help  us  evaluate  the  true  effective- 
ness of  experimental  agents. 

To  test  new  agents  and  possibly  use  these  new  end  points,  we 
will  need  patients  for  these  studies.  Accrual  for  studies  on  AIDS- 
related  cancer,  like  that  for  most  cancer  studies,  is  abysmal.  One 
solution  to  this  problem  might  be  to  form  close  ties  with  primary 
care  physicians  and  AIDS  clinicians  at  hospitals  and  clinic  sites 
so  that  patients  with  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s  lym- 
phoma are  routinely  referred  to  AIDS  oncologists  and  are  in- 
formed of  studies  that  have  opened. 

The  final  concern  of  the  AIDS  community  is  a frequently 
asked  question:  How  can  we  be  sure  that  we  will  receive  the  best 
medical  care  for  these  cancers  and  the  underlying  HIV  infection? 
To  ensure  that  patients  receive  the  best  medical  care  for  their 
cancers,  we  must  attempt  to  adopt  standard  (and  evolving)  prac- 
tices and  principles  of  the  therapy.  As  stated  earlier,  clinical 
trials  that  were  completed  in  the  last  10  years  helped  us  to 
understand  what  drugs  (and  at  what  doses)  were  best  for  patients 
with  disease  at  various  stages.  We  know  how  to  use  radiation, 
interferon,  ABV  (i.e.,  doxorubicin-bleomycin-vinblastine),  li- 
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posomal  doxorubicin,  liposomal  daunorubicin,  and  paclitaxel  to 
treat  Kaposi’s  sarcoma,  and  we  know  that  modified  doses  of 
doxorubicin  hydrochloride  and  cyclophosphamide  are  warranted 
for  the  severely  immunocompromised  patients  with  AIDS- 
related  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma. 

Although  convening  a government  panel  to  draft  practices  and 
principles  of  therapy  for  AIDS-related  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  was 
suggested  to  the  NCI  at  its  AMWG  meeting  in  September  1996, 
no  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  this  recommendation.  My  sense 
is  that  many  in  the  AIDS  community  believe  that  this  lack  of 
action  represents  an  abdication  of  the  government’s  public 
health  responsibility. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  convened  two  panels  that 
recently  published  guidelines  for  anti-HIV  therapy  and  treatment 
for  opportunistic  infections.  Even  though  the  field  is  still  evolv- 
ing in  these  areas,  the  guidelines  will  ensure  that  patients  receive 
the  best  up-to-date  AIDS  clinical  care. 

Nevertheless,  a Kaposi’s  sarcoma  practices  and  principles  of 
therapy  panel  was  convened.  However,  it  was  sponsored  by  a 
small  biotech  company  that  took  the  idea  and  ran  with  it. 
Granted,  this  company  has  a financial  interest  in  the  outcome  of 
these  recommendations,  but  it  was  able  to  assemble  an  excellent 
panel  of  experienced  AIDS  oncologists,  an  AIDS  clinician,  a 
dermatologist,  and  an  radiation  oncologist  to  discuss  methods  of 
treatment  of  patients  with  various  clinical  presentations  of  Ka- 
posi’s sarcoma. 

The  recommendations  that  will  come  from  this  panel  will  not 
hold  as  much  weight  as  ones  that  should  come  from  the  NCI.  It 
is  necessary  to  give  certain  guidelines  to  all  those  who  treat 
patients  with  Kaposi’s  sarcoma.  To  instruct  a physician  about 
when  it  is  time  to  use  systemic  therapy  with  either  interferon  or 
cytotoxic  chemotherapy  and  when  it  is  no  longer  appropriate  to 
use  cryotherapy  or  intralesional  vinblastine  will  undoubtedly 
help  patients. 

Until  the  NCI  decides  that  this  a worthwhile  initiative,  they 
should  see  to  it  that  the  new  Public  Health  Service  guidelines  for 
HIV  therapy  and  opportunistic  infection  treatment  and  prophy- 
laxis get  into  the  hands  of  as  many  oncologists  as  possible.  For 
the  treatment  of  patients  with  Kaposi’s  sarcoma,  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma,  or  anal  or  cervical  dysplasia,  the  underlying  HIV 
infection  must  always  be  taken  into  account  and  treated  prop- 
erly. 

The  AIDS  community  is  anxious  to  see  new  developments  in 
AIDS-related  cancer  research.  Now  that  people  with  AIDS  are 
living  longer  with  the  advent  of  protease  inhibitors  in  combina- 
tion with  nucleoside  analogues,  it  is  certain  that  the  rates  of 
AIDS-related  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma 
will  increase.  Thus,  clinical  and  basic  AIDS-related  cancer  re- 
search needs  to  be  of  concern  for  all  those  working  in  AIDS. 
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Association  of  Non-Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome-Defining  Cancers  With  Human 
Immunodeficiency  Virus  Infection 

Charles  S.  Rabkin^ 


Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  were 
among  the  earliest  recognized  manifestations  of  the  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  (AIDS)  epidemic.  Excluding 
these  two  tumors,  the  overall  risk  of  all  other  cancers  in 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HlV)-infected  individuals  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  general  population.  However,  varying 
levels  of  evidence  link  several  additional  neoplasms  to  HIV 
infection.  The  evidence  is  strongest  for  an  association  with 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  with  lower  relative  and  absolute  risks 
than  for  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma.  Anogenital  intraepithe- 
lial neoplasia  also  appears  to  be  HIV  associated,  but  in- 
creases of  invasive  disease  are  still  uncertain  for  both  cervi- 
cal and  anal  cancers.  Various  studies  have  suggested 
associations  with  testicular  seminoma,  multiple  myeloma, 
oral  cancer,  and  melanoma,  but  the  data  are  inconsistent. 
Leiomyosarcoma  and  benign  leiomyomas  have  increased  in 
incidence  in  HIV-infected  children  but  are  unusual  in  HIV- 
infected  adults.  Conjunctival  carcinoma  is  seen  in  HIV- 
infected  individuals  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  but  it  is  uncom- 
I mon  in  Western  countries.  Most  other  cancers  do  not  seem  to 
I have  increased  incidences  in  HIV  infection.  The  etiologic 
I mechanisms  of  HIV-related  cancer  likely  differ  among  these 
j diverse  cancers  and  do  not  globally  increase  cancer  risk. 

■ [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1998;23:23-25] 


Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  are  rela- 
tively frequent  outcomes  of  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
(HIV)  infection.  Several  additional  tumors  appear  to  be  associ- 
ated with  HIV  infection,  albeit  with  smaller  relative  and  absolute 
risks.  The  evidence  is  strongest  for  associations  of  HIV  with 
anogenital  neoplasia,  Hodgkin’s  disease,  testicular  seminoma, 
pediatric  leiomyosarcoma,  and  conjunctival  cancer.  Most  other 
cancers,  however,  including  the  carcinomas  most  common  in  the 
general  population,  do  not  appear  to  be  increased  in  HIV  infec- 
tion. 

Excluding  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma, 
the  overall  risk  of  all  other  cancers  in  HIV-infected  individuals 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  general  population.  The  Viral  Epidemi- 
ology Branch  follows  two  cohorts  of  HIV-infected  hemophilia 
patients.  The  cancer  experience  (through  March  1991)  of  the 
1261  HIV-infected  subjects  in  the  Multicenter  Hemophilia  Co- 
hort Study  has  been  previously  reported  (]).  The  National  Can- 
cer Institute  Registry  of  HIV-Infected  Hemophilia  Patients  fol- 
lows an  additional  1639  subjects  recruited  in  1991  and  1992. 
Through  June  1996,  there  were  a total  of  7675  person-years  of 
observation  for  the  two  cohorts  combined.  With  the  exclusion  of 
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Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma,  a total  of  20 
cases  of  other  cancers  were  observed  in  comparison  with  the 
13.2  expected,  for  a relative  risk  (RR)  of  1.5  (95%  confidence 
interval  [Cl]  = 0.9-2. 3).  Unlike  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  in- 
cidence, the  incidence  of  other  cancers  did  not  significantly  in- 
crease with  the  duration  of  HIV  infection  (Fig.  1 ). 

HIV  and  concomitant  immunosuppression  has  been  associ- 
ated with  cervical  carcinoma  in  situ  in  studies  by  Vermund  et  al. 
(2),  Williams  et  al.  (3),  Klein  et  al.  (4),  Ho  et  al.  (5),  and  others. 
Although  cervical  cancer  was  added  to  the  1993  surveillance 
definition  for  AIDS  by  the  U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention,  an  effect  of  HIV  on  invasive  cancer  is  uncertain. 
Between  1976  and  1988,  invasive  cervical  cancer  incidence  de- 
creased approximately  40%  in  New  York  City  black  women,  a 
group  with  a high  prevalence  of  HIV  infection  (6).  Furthermore, 
New  York  City  AIDS  cases  from  1992  through  1993  had  only  a 
fourfold  increase  of  cervical  cancer  relative  to  the  general  popu- 
lation (7),  despite  likely  confounding  by  shared  behavioral  risk 
factors  for  HIV  and  human  papillomavirus  (HPV)  infection. 
Similarly,  there  was  only  one  case  of  invasive  cervical  cancer  in 
3612  woman-years  of  observation  after  AIDS  in  the  AIDS- 
Cancer  Match  Registry  (Goedert  JJ:  personal  communication), 
which  matches  population-based  cancer  and  AIDS  registries  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  seven  regions  of  the  United  States  (8).  While 
the  impact  of  Pap  screening  is  difficult  to  assess,  a large  excess 
risk  of  invasive  cervical  cancer  seems  unlikely  by  these  data. 

Anal  intraepithelial  neoplasia  has  also  been  associated  with 
HIV  and/or  HIV-related  immunosuppression  in  studies  by  Palef- 
sky  et  al.  (9),  Kiviat  et  al.  (10),  and  others.  As  with  cervical 
cancer,  an  etiologic  association  of  HIV  with  invasive  anal  cancer 
is  uncertain.  Incidence  in  single  San  Francisco  men  aged  25-54 
years  (a  population  approximately  50%  homosexual)  was  2.0  per 
100000  from  1973  through  1979,  which  was  9.9  (95%  Cl  = 
4.5-18.7)  times  that  of  the  general  population  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. Thus,  even  before  the  HIV  epidemic,  these  men  were  at 
very  high  risk  of  invasive  anal  cancer.  While  the  rate  increased 
to  3.9  per  100000  in  1988  through  1990,  incidence  in  the  general 
population  increased  in  parallel,  so  the  RR  was  virtually  un- 
changed at  10.1  (95%  Cl  = 5.0-18.0)  times  expected  (II).  In 
more  recent  data  through  1994,  the  number  of  anal  cancer  cases 
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Fig.  1.  Incidence  of  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  and  of  other  cancers  (excluding  Kaposi’s  sarcoma)  in 
the  Multicenter  Hemophilia  Cohort  Study  by  duration  of  HIV  infection. 


in  San  Francisco  men  has  continued  to  increase.  Moreover, 
about  half  of  the  cases  since  1985  have  occurred  in  association 
with  AIDS,  diagnosed  either  before  or  after  anal  cancer  (Fig.  2). 
While  these  data  may  reflect  some  excess  risk  with  advanced 
HIV  infection,  the  relative  excess  appears  to  be  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  10-fold  RR  predating  AIDS. 

Early  evidence  that  Hodgkin’s  disease  is  increased  by  HIV 
infection  came  from  the  San  Francisco  City  Clinic  Cohort  (12), 
which  has  been  updated  in  a combined  analysis  (total  15  565 
subjects)  with  the  New  York  City  hepatitis  B natural  history  and 
vaccine  trial  cohorts  (13).  Additional  evidence  came  from  a San 
Francisco  AIDS  and  cancer  registry-linkage  study  (14).  These 
findings  have  been  corroborated  in  several  additional  studies, 
including  the  Multicenter  AIDS  Cohort  Study  (15)  (2683  sub- 
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Fig.  2.  Anal  cancer  cases  and  AIDS  comorbidity  in  San  Francisco  County  men  aged  25-54  years,  SEER' 
Program  and  AIDS-Cancer  Match  Registry,  from  1973  through  1994.  Shaded  boxes  = cases  with  AIDS  at 
or  after  cancer  diagnosis;  unshaded  boxes  = difference  in  a given  year  between  the  total  cases  detected  by 
cancer  surveillance  and  the  number  detected  by  the  AIDS-Cancer  Match  Registry. 


jects,  17  780  HIV-positive  person-years),  the 
New  South  Wales  AIDS-Cancer  Match  (16) 
(3616  subjects),  and  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute hemophilia  studies.  The  RR  of  Hodg- 
kin’s disease  was  2.5  in  the  hepatitis  B cohorts 
and  ranged  from  5.6  to  8.5  in  the  other  studies; 
the  95%  Cl  excluded  1.0  in  all  four  studies 
(Table  1).  The  hepatitis  cohort  found  the  low- 
est risk  of  total  non-AIDS  cancers  (Table  1), 
perhaps  because  cases  were  ascertained  by 
matching  with  cancer  registrations  rather  than 
by  active  follow-up. 

The  four  studies  are  less  consistent  with  re- 
spect to  HIV-associated  increases  in  other  can- 
cers (Table  1).  An  increase  in  testicular  semi- 
noma was  previously  reported  in  the 
Multicenter  AIDS  Cohort  Study  by  Lyter  et  al. 
(15)  but  was  not  observed  in  the  other  studies. 
Statistically  significant  increases  (i.e.,  95%  Cl 
excluding  1.0)  of  multiple  myeloma  and  oral 
cancer  were  observed  in  the  Multicenter  AIDS 
Cohort  Study  and  the  New  South  Wales  AIDS- 
Cancer  Match.  Malignant  melanoma  was 
significantly  increased  in  the  Multicenter  AIDS  Cohort  Study 
yet  not  in  New  South  Wales  where  the  disease  is  more  common. 
These  inconsistent  associations  warrant  further  investigation  be- 
fore being  accepted  or  discarded. 

Notably  absent  from  this  list  are  increases  in  leiomyosarcoma 
and  squamous  cell  conjunctival  cancer.  HIV-infected  children 
are  at  greatly  increased  risk  of  leiomyosarcoma  and  benign  leio- 
myomas, as  first  noted  by  Chadwick  et  al.  (17).  These  tumors 
have  only  rarely  been  noted  in  HIV-infected  adults  (18),  despite 
the  much  larger  number  potentially  at  risk.  The  HIV-associated 
cases  uniformly  contain  Epstein-Barr  virus  (EBV),  leading  to 
speculation  that  prior  EBV  infection  protects  HIV-infected 
adults  from  this  disorder.  Similarly,  conjunctival  squamous  cell 
cancer  is  found  relatively  frequently  in  AIDS  cases  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  (19),  yet  is  rare  in  the 
United  States.  Differences  in  solar  ultra- 
violet radiation  exposure  or  in  prevalence 
of  conjunctival  HPV  infection  may  ex- 
plain the  variation. 

Despite  their  limited  variety,  HIV- 
associated  tumors  are  likely  to  be  diverse 
in  their  pathology  and  etiology.  Viral  co- 
factors, such  as  EBV,  HPV,  and  human 
herpesvirus  type  8 may  play  a role  in 
some  of  these  disorders,  but  not  all  viral- 
associated  tumors  are  increased  in  AIDS. 
Notable  exceptions  are  hepatocellular 
carcinoma  (despite  high  prevalence  of 
both  hepatitis  B and  hepatitis  C in  HIV- 
infected  hemophilia  patients)  and  naso- 
pharyngeal carcinoma  (despite  near 
universal  prevalence  of  EBV).  Immuno- 
dysregulation  or  cytokine  imbalance  may 
underlie  the  various  tumor  associations. 
More  importantly,  even  advanced  immu 
nodeficiency  does  not  appear  to  lead  to  in- 
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Table  1.  Relative  risks  of  selected  cancers  in  cohort-  and  registry-matching  studies  of  HIV  and  cancer* 


Cancer  type  or  site 

Cohort 

No.  of  cases 

Relative  risk 

95%  Cl 

Total  non-AIDS 

NCI  Hemophilia  Cohort  and  Registry 

20 

1.5 

0.9-2.3 

Multicenter  AIDS  Cohort  Study 

51 

2.6 

1.9-3 .4 

NYC  and  SF  Hepatitis  B Studies 

168 

0.7 

0.6-0.8 

New  South  Wales  AIDS-Cancer  Match 

70 

— 

— 

Hodgkin's  disease 

NCI  Hemophilia  Cohort  and  Registry 

3 

5.6 

1.1-16 

Multicenter  AIDS  Cohort  Study 

5 

6.7 

2.2-16 

NYC  and  SF  Hepatitis  B Studies 

18 

2.5 

1. 5-3.9 

New  South  Wales  AIDS-Cancer  Match 

10 

8.5 

4.1-16 

Testicular  seminoma 

NCI  Hemophilia  Cohort  and  Registry 

2 

2.5 

0.3-8.8 

Multicenter  AIDS  Cohort  Study 

7 

3.9 

1.6-8 

NYC  and  SF  Hepatitis  B Studies 

9 

0.5 

0.2-0.9 

New  South  Wales  AIDS-Cancer  Match 

4 

1.2 

0.3-2.9 

Multiple  myeloma 

NCI  Hemophilia  Cohort  and  Registry 

0 

0 

— 

Multicenter  AIDS  Cohort  Study 

3 

14.2 

2.9^1 

NYC  and  SF  Hepatitis  B Studies 

1 

0.5 

0-2.8 

New  South  Wales  AIDS-Cancer  Match 

4 

5.8 

1.2-17 

Melanoma 

NCI  Hemophilia  Cohort  and  Registry 

3 

3.7 

0.8-11 

Multicenter  AIDS  Cohort  Study 

6 

2.9 

1. 1-6.3 

NYC  and  SF  Hepatitis  B Studies 

11 

0.6 

0.3-1. 1 

New  South  Wales  AIDS-Cancer  Match 

15 

1.3 

0.8-2.2 

Oral 

NCI  Hemophilia  Cohort  and  Registry 

2 

3.3 

0.4-12 

Multicenter  AIDS  Cohort  Study 

5 

3.9 

1.3-9. 1 

NYC  and  SF  Hepatitis  B Studies 

8 

0.6 

0,3-1, 2 

New  South  Wales  AIDS-Cancer  Match 

6 

4.1 

1. 6-9.5 

*HIV  = human  immunodeficiency  virus;  NCI  = National  Cancer  Institute;  NYC  = New  York  City;  SF  = San  Francisco;  AIDS  = acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome;  and  Cl  = confidence  interval. 


creases  in  most  types  of  cancers.  The  spectrum  of  HIV- 
associated  cancers  may  further  develop  as  HIV-infected  persons 
survive  longer  with  highly  active  antiretroviral  therapies.  Deter- 
mining the  mechanisms  of  the  specific  cancers  increased  with 
HIV  infection  will  likely  advance  the  general  understanding  of 
cancer  etiology. 
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Note 

^Editor’s  note:  SEER  is  a set  of  geographically  defined,  population-based 
central  tumor  registries  in  the  United  States,  operated  by  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations under  contract  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI).  Each  registry 
annually  submits  its  cases  to  the  NCI  on  a computer  tape.  These  computer  tapes 
are  then  edited  by  the  NCI  and  made  available  for  analysis. 
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Papillomaviruses  and  Cervical  Cancer: 
Pathogenesis  and  Vaccine  Development 

Douglas  R.  Lowy,  John  T.  Schiller* 


A subset  of  human  papillomaviruses  (HPVs)  has  been  impli- 
cated as  the  principal  etiologic  agents  of  cervical  cancer. 
Cervical  cancers  consistently  retain  and  express  two  of  the 
viral  genes,  E6  and  E7.  Although  infection  with  HPV  seems 
to  be  necessary,  other  factors,  such  as  cellular  immune  func- 
tion, play  an  important  role  in  determining  whether  cervical 
infection  will  regress,  persist,  or  progress  to  cancer.  The 
close  relationship  between  viral  infection  and  cancer  makes 
HPV  an  attractive  target  for  prophylactic  and  therapeutic 
vaccines.  Candidate  vaccines  have  been  shown  to  have  effi- 
cacy in  animal  models,  and  human  clinical  trials  are  planned 
or  in  progress.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1998;23:27-30] 


In  addition  to  inducing  benign  papillomas  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  some  human  papillomaviruses  (HPVs)  are 
clearly  associated  with  the  development  of  malignant  epithelial 
tumors  (1-3)}  These  cancers  include  anogenital  cancers,  espe- 
cially cancer  of  the  cervix,  which  is  the  second  most  common 
cancer  among  women  worldwide.  A wealth  of  epidemiologic 
and  molecular  biologic  data  now  points  to  an  etiologic  link 
between  HPV  infection  and  most  cervical  cancers.  Recognition 
of  the  clinical  importance  of  papillomaviruses  has  stimulated 
efforts  to  develop  vaccines  that  may  treat  or  prevent  benign  and 
malignant  diseases  associated  with  papillomavirus  infection. 

This  article  considers  the  relationship  between  papillomavirus 
infection  and  cervical  cancer  and  describes  recent  approaches  to 
papillomavirus  vaccines. 

Subset  of  Genital/Mucosal  HPV  Types  Found  in 
Cervical  Cancer 

The  HPV  replicative  cycle  is  limited  to  stratified  squamous 
epithelia,  with  no  viremic  phase  (4).  Most  of  the  virus  gene 
expression  and  replication  take  place  in  suprabasal  cells  that  are 
1 undergoing  terminal  differentiation,  a strategy  that  seems  de- 
signed to  evade  immune  surveillance.  More  than  70  different 
HPV  types  have  been  identified  on  the  basis  of  the  sequence 
divergence  between  their  DNA  genomes  (2).  Their  genomes, 
which  are  a closed,  circular,  double-stranded  DNA  approxi- 
mately 8 kilobases  in  length,  share  a similar  structural  and  ge- 
: netic  organization  (5).  Only  a subset  of  the  HPV  types  appears 
. to  regularly  infect  the  genital  epithelia.  Some  of  these  so-called 
; genital/mucosal  types,  such  as  HPV6  and  HPVll,  are  almost 
;!  never  found  in  cervical  cancer  and  have  thus  been  designated 
I “low-risk”  viruses.  Others,  such  as  HPV  16  and  HPV  18,  are 
1 found  regularly  in  cervical  cancer  and  have  therefore  been  des- 
j ignated  “high-risk”  HPV  types  (2,3,6). 

i'  Many  different  HPV  types  have  been  found  in  cervical  cancer, 
n However,  a recent  analysis  of  almost  one  thousand  cervical  can- 
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cers  from  different  regions  of  the  world  (6)  showed  that  HPV  16 
was  consistently  the  most  common  type,  being  present  in  about 
one  half  of  the  cancers  from  any  region.  HPV  16,  HPV  18, 
HPV31,  or  HPV45  was  detected  in  about  80%  of  the  cancers  in 
every  region. 

HPV  infection  of  the  cervix  precedes  the  onset  of  cancer  by 
many  years.  Reliable  epidemiologic  evidence  has  shown  that 
HPV  infection  is  by  far  the  most  important  risk  factor  (10-fold 
to  200-fold,  compared  with  controls)  for  the  development  of 
cervical  dysplasias,  from  which  almost  all  cervical  cancers  arise 
(3,7-9).  The  peak  in  cervical  cancer  incidence  is  more  than  20 
years  after  the  peak  in  incidence  of  high-risk  genital  HPV  in- 
fection, suggesting  that  infection  per  se  is  insufficient  to  cause 
cancer.  In  most  women,  cervical  infection  even  with  a high-risk 
HPV  is  self-limited.  Low-risk  viruses  do  not  seem  to  possess  the 
intrinsic  capacity  to  induce  cervical  cancer. 

Inactivation  by  Higb-Risk  HPVs  of  Proteins 
Controlling  Cell  Proliferation 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  identifying  poten- 
tially important  differences  between  high-risk  and  low-risk  geni- 
tal/mucosal HPVs  (10).  Normal  human  keratinocytes  in  culture 
have  a finite  life  span,  which  is  not  increased  when  low-risk 
HPVs  are  introduced  into  them.  However,  high-risk  types,  in 
contrast  to  low-risk  types,  can  reproducibly  induce  the  immor- 
talization of  the  keratinocytes.  This  ability  to  be  passaged  in- 
definitely is  a characteristic  of  partial  cellular  transformation. 

Further  analysis  of  high-risk  HPV  indicated  that  keratinocyte 
immortalization  requires  two  of  the  viral  genes,  E6  and  E7, 
which  are  the  same  two  viral  genes  that  are  preferentially  re- 
tained and  expressed  in  cervical  tumors  (11,12).  Biochemical 
analysis  of  the  proteins  encoded  by  E6  and  E7  has  shown  that 
they  form  complexes  with  and  inactivate  specific  cellular  pro- 
teins that  probably  contribute  to  the  limited  life  span  of  cultured 
keratinocytes  and  inhibit  cell  growth  (10,13,14).  These  activities 
are  much  lower  or  are  lacking  in  the  E6  and  E7  of  low-risk 
viruses.  The  biological  significance  of  such  complexes  with 
high-risk  E6  and  E7  has  been  shown  most  clearly  for  E6  and  the 
p53  protein  and  for  E7  and  the  pRB  protein,  which  is  encoded  by 
the  retinoblastoma  tumor  susceptibility  gene  RB.  Since  p53  and 
pRB  normally  control  cell  proliferation,  abrogating  these  func- 
tions places  the  cells  at  much  greater  risk  of  malignant  progres- 
sion. 
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As  in  the  clinical  situation,  cultured  keratinocytes  that  have 
been  recently  immortalized  by  high-risk  HPV  are  often  resistant 
to  differentiation  signals  but  are  not  fully  transformed.  Contin- 
ued passage  or  the  addition  of  an  activated  ras  oncogene  can,  in 
some  instances,  render  these  cells  tumorigenic  for  nude  mice 
{15). 

Additional  Changes  Required  for  Tumorigenic 
Progression 

The  long  interval  between  HPV  infection  and  the  develop- 
ment of  cervical  cancer  suggests  that  factors  other  than  viral 
infection  are  required  for  progression  to  high-grade  dysplasia 
and  tumor  development.  Both  virus-specific  factors  and  immune 
reactivity  appear  to  be  important. 

While  the  viral  DNA  in  benign  lesions  remains  extrachromo- 
somal,  it  is  integrated  into  the  host  genome  in  most  cervical 
cancers.  During  progression,  viral  expression  is  usually  limited 
to  E6  and  E7.  Other  changes  associated  with  progression  likely 
involve  E6-  and  E7-induced  chromosome  instability  that  results 
from  deregulation  of  cellular  growth-control  genes  and  telom- 
erase  activity  (16). 

Persistence  of  viral  infection  is  associated  with  progression 
(17).  The  likelihood  of  progression  to  invasive  cancer  appears  to 
depend  in  part  on  the  relative  oncogenic  potential  of  the  HPV 
type  ( 18).  Some  evidence  also  suggests  that  genotypic  variants 
within  a high-risk  type  may  affect  the  potential  for  progression 
to  high-grade  dysplasia  (19).  It  remains  to  be  determined  wheth- 
er these  apparent  differences  in  likelihood  of  progression  mainly 
represent  biological  differences  between  the  viruses  or  differ- 
ences in  host  response. 

Cellular  immunity  to  the  viral  infection  seems  to  represent  a 
critical  determinant  of  whether  dysplastic  lesions  will  develop, 
regress,  persist,  or  progress.  HPV16-infected  patients  with  more 
severe  cervical  cytology  are  less  likely  to  show  positive  cellular 
immune  responses  to  E6  and  E7  antigens  than  are  patients  with 
less  severe  cytology  or  with  a history  of  previous  HPV  16  infec- 
tion (20,21).  There  is  some  evidence  that  loss  of  major  histo- 
compatibility complex  (MHC)  class  I expression  may  allow 
some  lesions  to  evade  immune  surveillance  and  progress  more 
rapidly  (22).  Progression  is  more  common  in  long-term  renal 
transplant  patients  on  immunosuppressive  therapy  or  in  women 
who  are  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  positive,  indi- 
cating the  important  role  of  cellular  immune  function  in  host 
defense  (3). 

Vaccination  Against  HPV  Infection 

The  recognition  that  HPV  infection  plays  the  central  etiologic 
role  in  cervical  cancer  has  fostered  efforts  to  develop  vaccines 
against  HPV.  Both  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  forms  of  vac- 
cines are  under  development  (23-28).  They  seek,  respectively, 
to  prevent  infection  or  to  induce  regression  of  established  infec- 
tion via  immune  recognition  of  specific  HPV-encoded  proteins 
or  peptides.  Such  vaccines  can  be  delivered  either  directly  as 
protein,  as  DNA  that  encodes  and  expresses  the  requisite  viral 
protein! s),  or  by  heterologous  viral  vectors  (29). 

General  Considerations 

A major  barrier  to  developing  a practical  vaccine  is  that  most 
critical  HPV-immune  determinants  are  likely  to  be  type  specific 
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because  the  proteins  of  different  HPV  types  are  quite  divergent 
at  the  amino  acid  level.  This  limitation  implies  that  protection 
induced  by  protein  from  a given  HPV  type  is  likely  to  be  type 
specific.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  either  to  have  a specific 
vaccine  for  each  HPV  type  or  to  incorporate  viral  protein  from 
an  appropriate  spectrum  of  HPV  types  in  a polyvalent  vaccine. 

Further  difficulties  are  that  HPV  does  not  cause  disease  in 
animals  and  is  not  infectious  for  them.  This  means  that  animal 
studies  must  be  carried  out  with  animal  papillomaviruses,  with 
grafted  human  material  in  immunologically  suppressed  hosts,  or 
with  model  systems  that  incorporate  specific  HPV  genes  or  pro- 
teins. It  is  not  always  clear  whether  experimental  results  ob- 
tained with  these  animal  models  will  apply  directly  to  clinical 
HPV  infection  in  humans. 

Prophylactic  Vaccines 

Encouraging  results  have  come  from  animal  studies  of  vac- 
cines to  prevent  papillomavirus  infection.  Consistent  protection 
(90%-100%)  has  been  obtained  by  immunizing  animals  with 
virus-like  particles  (VLPs)  composed  of  the  major  structural 
viral  protein  LI  (30-32). 

The  papillomavirus  capsid  is  primarily  composed  of  360  mol- 
ecules of  LI  protein,  and  LI,  when  expressed  in  the  absence  of 
other  papillomavirus  genes,  can  self-assemble  into  VLPs  that  are 
morphologically  and  immunologically  similar  to  infectious  pap- 
illomavirus (33,34).  Since  the  VLPs  are  produced  by  genetically 
engineered  cells  that  do  not  contain  the  nonstructural  viral  genes, 
such  as  E6  or  E7,  the  VLPs  do  not  contain  the  papillomavirus 
DNA  genome,  are  not  infectious,  and  cannot  cause  neoplastic 
changes  in  cells. 

Immunization  with  VLPs  (30)  or  with  the  LI  gene  (35)  has 
produced  substantial  protection  in  rabbits  against  experimental 
challenge  with  the  Shope  cottontail  rabbit  papillomavirus 
(CRPV),  which  induces  cutaneous  papillomas  that  can  progress 
to  malignant  squamous  cell  carcinomas.  VLP  immunization  can 
also  prevent  experimental  oral  mucosal  infection  in  dogs  by 
canine  oral  papillomavirus  (31)  and  in  cows  by  bovine  papillo- 
mavirus type  4 (BPV4)  (32). 

In  these  studies,  the  protection,  which  can  be  passively  trans- 
ferred by  antibodies  from  immune  animals  to  nonimmune  ani- 
mals, is  mediated  by  antibodies  directed  against  conformational 
epitopes  that  are  present  on  the  VLP  as  well  as  on  infectious 
papillomaviruses.  Since  the  conformational  epitopes  are  type 
specific  (36-38),  protection  is  type  specific  (30).  The  efficacy  of 
these  protocols  seems  to  be  limited  to  prevention;  BPV4  VLP 
immunization  did  not  induce  regression  of  established  BPV4 
papillomas  (32). 

These  promising  animal  studies  are  leading  to  the  testing  of  a 
candidate  prophylactic  HPV  vaccine  in  humans.  In  addition  to 
deciding  which  HPV  types  to  include  in  such  a vaccine,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  optimize  the  adjuvant,  dosage,  and  route  of  ad- 
ministration. Efforts  to  improve  the  mucosal  immunity  induced 
by  VLPs  may  increase  their  efficacy  against  mucosal  genital 
infection. 

However,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  preventing  genital 
mucosal  HPV  infection  may  not  require  the  induction  of  muco- 
sal immunoglobulin  (Ig)  A.  In  addition  to  the  animal  studies  that 
show  protection  against  experimental  oral  infection,  transuda- 
tion of  IgG  into  vaginal  secretions  can  be  induced  by  systemic 
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immunization  with  purified  protein  {i9).  Furthermore,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  initiation  of  genital  HPV  infection  occurs  only  when 
there  is  sufficient  trauma  to  allow  the  virions  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  proliferating  epithelial  cells,  which  are  located  in  the 
basal  layer  of  the  epithelium.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the 
tentative  identification  of  integrin,  which  is  not  expressed  in 
suprabasal  cells,  as  a candidate  receptor  for  papillomaviruses 
(40).  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  trauma  which  was  sufficient 
to  abrade  the  epithelium  would  usually  be  associated  with  exu- 
dation of  systemic  IgG  into  the  abraded  area,  where  it  might 
neutralize  the  HPV  virions. 

Therapeutic  Vaccines 

Therapeutic  vaccines  might  be  used  in  various  settings,  in- 
cluding the  treatment  of  invasive  cancers,  as  adjunct  therapy  to 
prevent  recurrence  or  metastasis,  against  dysplasias,  or  in  benign 
disease.  A major  theoretical  obstacle  to  developing  such  vac- 
cines is  that  the  immunologic  determinants  for  viral  persistence 
or  regression  remain  poorly  defined  (41,42),  although  it  is  clear 
that  patients  with  impaired  cellular  immunity  are  at  increased 
risk  of  persistent  HPV  infection  and  carcinogenic  progression. 
Most  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  using  the  E6  and  El 
proteins,  or  peptides  derived  from  them,  largely  because  these 
are  the  viral  proteins  that  are  retained  and  expressed  in  cervical 
tumors  (43).  However,  vaccines  directed  against  benign  lesions 
would  not  need  to  be  limited  to  these  two  proteins.  For  example, 
El  and  E2,  which  are  required  for  the  viral  DNA  to  be  main- 
tained as  an  extrachromosomal  element  that  is  unintegrated  in 
the  host  DNA,  represent  potentially  interesting  targets  for  benign 
lesions. 

Since  these  papillomavirus  proteins  are  not  expressed  on  the 
cell  surface,  there  is  little  potential  for  antibody-dependent  cy- 
totoxicity to  mediate  regression.  Instead,  potentially  effective 
cytotoxic  responses  will  probably  require  a vaccine  that  induces 
the  presentation  of  small  virally  encoded  peptides  to  antigen- 
presenting  cells.  In  cells  that  possess  class  I molecules,  the  nor- 
mal process  of  partial  intracellular  degradation  of  cytoplasmic  or 
nuclear  viral  proteins  can,  following  the  binding  of  small  viral 
peptides  to  the  class  I molecules,  lead  to  the  induction  of  anti- 
gen-specific reactivity  of  CD8-positive  cytotoxic  T lymphocytes 
(CTLs). 

I Introduction  of  the  relevant  viral  gene  or  protein  into  target 
' cells  is  normally  required  to  develop  virus-specific  CTLs.  Pap- 
I illomavirus  genes  can  be  introduced  into  cells  as  naked  DNA, 

I which  is  a relatively  inefficient  process,  or  as  part  of  a viral 
vector  such  as  vaccinia  virus,  which  is  usually  more  efficient. 
Rodents  immunized  with  HPV16  E6  or  HPV  16  E7,  delivered 
either  in  vaccinia  virus  vectors  containing  one  of  the  two  viral 
genes  or  in  killed  tumor  cells  that  expressed  one  of  the  genes  and 
I the  gene  for  immune  co-stimulatory  protein  B7,  were  protected 
I against  subsequent  challenge  with  tumor  cells  expressing  the 
i corresponding  viral  protein  (44-A6).  A recombinant  vaccinia 
human  safety  trial  of  an  HPV  16  and  HPV  18  E6  and  E7  virus  has 
i been  completed  (47),  and  others  are  under  way  or  planned  (28). 

A CTL  response  can  also  be  induced  by  the  viral  protein  itself 
if  it  is  taken  up  by  cells  in  a manner  that  leads  to  its  partial 
: degradation  and  presentation  with  class  I antigen.  Although 
I soluble  protein  by  itself  does  not  usually  generate  such  a re- 
Ij  sponse,  injection  of  rabbits  with  bacterially  derived  CRPV  El  or 
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E2  protein  was  shown  to  increase  the  rejection  rate  of  CRPV- 
induced  papillomas  (48).  The  precise  immunologic  mechanism 
underlying  this  effect  remains  to  be  established.  However,  class 
I-dependent  CD8  CTLs  can  be  reproducibly  induced  if  viral 
protein  is  presented  in  particulate  form  (49),  as  part  of  a VLP,  in 
combination  with  some  adjuvants,  or  encapsidated  into  lipo- 
somes. 

Another  alternative  is  to  immunize  with  small  viral  peptides, 
which,  following  their  binding  to  empty  class  I molecules  on  cell 
surfaces,  can  induce  cytotoxic  CD8  T cells  (50).  A difficulty 
associated  with  this  approach  is  that  the  immunogenicity  of  a 
given  peptide  is  genetically  determined  by  the  class  I alleles 
present  in  a given  individual,  which  means  that  only  some  in- 
dividuals will  respond  to  even  an  “immunogenic”  peptide. 
Also,  small  peptides  are  often  quite  unstable  in  vivo  (51). 

In  some  tumor  models,  immunologic  rejection  is  mediated  by 
antigen-specific  CD4  T cells  rather  than  by  CD8  T cells  (52,53). 
While  the  class  I CD8  pathway  is  characteristic  of  cytoplasmic 
and  nuclear  proteins,  CD4  T cells  can  be  activated  by  the  pro- 
cessing of  endogenously  expressed  membrane-associated  pro- 
teins for  processing  and  presentation  by  MHC  class  II  molecules 
to  CD4  cells.  To  induce  E7-specific  CD4  cells,  a study  (54)  used 
genetic  engineering  to  target  the  ordinarily  nuclear  HPV16  E7 
protein  to  the  lysosomal  compartment  by  adding  a lysosomal 
membrane  targeting  signal  to  E7.  Such  a lysosomally  targeted 
E7  protein,  which  was  introduced  into  mice  via  a vaccinia  virus 
vector  carrying  the  engineered  E7  gene,  was  highly  effective  in 
protecting  mice  against  tumors  derived  from  a mouse  epithelial 
cell  line  transformed  by  HPV  16  E6  and  E7  genes  and  a ras 
oncogene  (55).  In  this  tumor  model,  protection  by  the  lysosomal 
E7  protein  was  found  to  depend  on  both  CD4  and  CD8  cells. 
This  observation  may  explain  why  authentic  E7,  which  presum- 
ably induced  only  active  CD8  cells,  was  much  less  effective 
against  the  tumors  than  was  the  lysosomally  targeted  protein. 

Thus,  various  approaches  are  being  taken  to  develop  HPV 
vaccines.  Information  from  human  clinical  trials  with  candidate 
vaccines  may  be  expected  in  the  next  few  years. 
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Virus-Infected  Children 
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Although  the  exact  incidence  of  cancers  in  human  immuno- 
deficiency virus  (HlV)-infected  children  is  not  clear,  an  ex- 
cess of  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphomas  and  soft  tissue  tumors  as 
well  as  a multitude  of  otherwise  rare  tumors  in  childhood, 
such  as  cervical,  thyroid,  or  pulmonary  carcinoma,  has  been 
reported.  In  contrast  to  the  findings  in  HIV-infected  adults, 
Kaposi’s  sarcoma  is  rare  in  children  in  industrialized  coun- 
tries but  not  in  children  living  in  the  sub-Saharan  area. 
Treatment  of  the  neoplastic  disease  is  often  complicated  by 
multiple  HIV-associated  organ  dysfunctions  as  well  as  drug 
interactions  and  infectious  complications  secondary  to  se- 
vere immunosuppression.  Nonetheless,  preliminary  results 
with  dose-intensive,  but  brief,  chemotherapeutic  regimens 
have  been  encouraging,  and  HIV-infected  children  who  de- 
velop cancer  are  likely  to  benefit  from  aggressive  treatment 
combined  with  adequate  supportive  care.  Furthermore,  in- 
sights gained  from  the  study  and  treatment  of  this  very  chal- 
lenging group  of  patients  may  benefit  other  immunocompro- 
mised hosts  as  well  as  increase  our  understanding  of 
oncogenesis  in  general.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1998;23: 
31-35] 


Background  and  Epidemiology 

Worldwide,  the  Joint  United  Nations  Programme  on  AIDS 
[acquired  immunodeficiency  disease  syndrome]  (UNAIDS)  es- 
timates that  400000  new  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV) 
infections  occurred  in  children  in  1996  and  that  currently 
830000  children  are  living  with  symptoms  of  HIV/AIDS 
(UNAIDS  Web  site).  Of  the  2.6  million  children  who  were 
infected  since  the  epidemic  began,  an  estimated  1.4  million  have 
already  died.  The  number  of  children  with  HIV  infection  who 
develop  a cancer  is  poorly  defined.  Among  the  7629  children 
diagnosed  with  AIDS  by  the  end  of  December  1996,  156 
(2.04%)  had  a cancer  as  their  AIDS-defining  diagnosis  (1). 
However,  the  AIDS  definition  revised  by  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  in  1994  lists  only  a limited  num- 
‘ ber  of  neoplasms:  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  (KS)  lesions,  primary  non- 
Hodgkin’s  lymphomas  (NHLs)  of  the  centraP  nervous  system 
i (CNS),  small  non-cleaved  cell  lymphomas,  and  immunoblastic 
! large-cell  NHLs  of  B-cell  or  unknown  phenotype  (2).  Leiomy- 
|l  osarcomas  are  listed  under  category  B of  the  CDC  classification, 
|i  representing  a “moderate”  clinical  symptom.  Furthermore,  chil- 
jj  dren  who  meet  the  diagnosis  of  AIDS  with  another  symptom 
|i  before  they  develop  a tumor  will  not  be  registered  again.  It  is 
l!  therefore  clear  that  the  CDC  registry  will  provide  only  limited 
information  about  the  true  incidence  of  neoplasms  in  HIV- 
II  infected  children. 
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Among  the  156  tumors  captured  in  the  CDC  AIDS  definition 
in  children,  there  were  50  Burkitt’s  lymphomas,  48  immuno- 
blastic lymphomas,  30  NHLs  of  the  CNS,  and  28  KS  lesions. 
The  number  of  KS  cases  is  probably  an  overestimation  because 
of  initial  problems  with  the  pathologic  diagnosis  (Lindegren  ML 
[CDC]:  personal  communication).  If  one  takes  into  account  only 
these  numbers,  a conservative  estimate  is  that  children  with  HIV 
infection  appear  to  have  at  least  a 100-fold  higher  incidence  of 
cancers.  In  1996  alone,  10  of  678  children  who  were  newly 
diagnosed  with  AIDS  received  this  diagnosis  because  of  an  NHL 
or  a KS.  This  represents  an  incidence  of  neoplasms  in  children 
with  AIDS  of  1.47%,  compared  with  healthy,  non-HIV-infected 
children,  who  develop  cancer  in  approximately  130  cases  per 
million  children  (0.013%)  per  year  (1,3). 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  better  define  the  number 
and  range  of  neoplastic  manifestations  in  HIV-infected  children. 
In  a combined,  retrospective  survey  performed  by  the  HIV  and 
AIDS  Malignancy  Branch  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
(NCI),  Bethesda,  MD,  and  the  Children’s  Cancer  Group,  59 
tumors  were  identified  in  57  children  (Granovsky  M [NCI]: 
personal  communication).  It  is  interesting  that  42%  of  these 
tumors  would  not  have  been  captured  by  the  CDC  classification. 
These  data  are  very  comparable  to  a prospective  survey  per- 
formed by  the  Pediatric  Oncology  Group  (4).  The  tumors  ob- 
served are  often  unusual  and  extremely  rare  in  non-HIV-infected 
children;  they  include  carcinoma  of  the  thyroid,  oat  cell  tumor  of 
the  tracheo-esophageal  region,  carcinomas  of  the  vagina  and 
cervix,  hepatoblastoma,  and  soft  tissue  tumors  (e.g.,  leiomyo- 
sarcomas), among  others  (5-8).  Several  reports  from  Africa 
have  noted  an  increased  incidence  of  retinoblastomas,  nasopha- 
ryngeal carcinomas,  and  rhabdomyosarcomas,  tumors  not  com- 
monly associated  with  immune  deficiency  states  (9,10). 

There  are  clear  differences  between  HIV-infected  children 
and  HIV-infected  adults.  For  example,  KS  is  a rare  tumor  in 
children  in  industrialized  countries  (United  States  and  Europe), 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Haiti  and  Romania  (11).  It  is 
interesting  that  KS  is  the  AIDS-defining  illness  in  only  3%  of 
adolescents  between  13  and  19  years  of  age,  but  this  incidence 
increases  to  9%  in  young  adults  between  20  and  24  years  of  age 
and  to  13%  in  adults  older  than  25  years  (1,12).  KS  is  more 
common  in  homosexual  HIV-infected  men  than  in  heterosexual 
HIV-infected  men  or  women.  However,  there  is  an  increasing 
incidence  of  KS  among  children  living  in  Africa  (9,10,13-15).  A 
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further  difference  between  adults  and  children  with  HIV  infec- 
tion is  the  increased  incidence  in  children  of  smooth  muscle 
tumors,  leiomyomas,  and  leiomyosarcomas  (8,16-20)  as  well  as 
the  high  prevalence  in  children  of  lymphoproliferative  disorders 
(Table  1)  (21-24).  It  is  currently  not  clear  whether  there  is  an 
increased  tendency  of  these  lymphoproliferative  disorders  to 
evolve  into  a “true,”  monoclonal  cancer  with  a rapid  and  inva- 
sive growth  pattern. 

Non-Hodgkin’s  Lymphoma 

As  indicated  above,  the  CDC  classification  includes  small, 
non-cleaved  ceil  lymphomas  (mainly  B-cell  phenotype),  large- 
cell lymphomas  (immunoblastic  and  anaplastic  tumors),  and  pri- 
mary CNS  lymphomas. 

In  non-HIV-infected  children,  there  are  two  forms  of  small, 
non-cleaved  ceil  NHLs  (Burkitt’s  and  Burkitt’s-Iike  lympho- 
mas). The  endemic  form,  more  than  95%  of  which  is  associated 
with  Epstein-Barr  virus  infection,  presents  typically  with  jaw 
tumors  and  has  an  especially  high  prevalence  in  equatorial  Af- 
rica. The  sporadic  form  is  observed  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Asia  and  is  20-  to  100-fold  less  common  than  the  endemic 
form  (25).  Burkitt’s  lymphoma  constitutes  about  50%  of  the 
childhood  lymphomas.  It  has  an  annual  incidence  in  children  of 
76.2  per  million  in  Nigeria  compared  with  0.3  (U.S.  blacks)  and 
2.0  (U.S.  whites)  per  million  in  the  United  States.  However, 
either  form  is  rare  compared  with  an  extrapolated  annual  inci- 
dence of  more  than  4400  cases  per  million  children  with  AIDS 
(based  on  the  CDC  statistics  of  three  of  678  children  diagnosed 
with  AIDS  because  of  a Burkitt’s  NHL  in  1996)  (1,12). 

In  non-HIV-infected  children,  only  about  20%  of  all  NHLs 
are  of  the  large-cell  type,  and  most  of  them  are  of  the  B-cell 
phenotype  (26).  The  incidence  of  large-cell  tumors  appears  to  be 
higher  in  HIV-infected  children,  and  anaplastic  T-cell  NHL  can 
occur.  Among  the  13  HIV-infected  children  with  NHL  followed 
at  the  NCI,  five  (38%)  had  large-cell  tumors.  Two  were  immu- 
noblastic B-cell  tumors,  two  were  anaplastic  T-cell  tumors,  and 
one  was  an  anaplastic  tumor  of  non-B,  non-T  phenotype.  Lym- 
phoblastic NHLs,  which  represent  about  one  third  of  all  NHLs  in 
children  in  the  United  States,  are  predominantly  of  T-cell  origin 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  more  common  in  the  HIV-infected 
population.  They  are  not  included  in  the  CDC  AIDS  definition. 


Table  1.  Lymphoproliferative  disorders  in  human  immunodeficiency 
virus-infected  children* 


Disorder 

Comments 

Polyclonal  hypergammaglobulinemia 

Common 

Reactive  lymphadenopathy 

Common 

Lymphocytic  interstitial  pneumonitis 

Common,  can  lead  to  oxygen  and 
steroid  dependency 

Mucosa-associated  lymphoid  tumors 

Lungs,  gastric  mucosa,  and  parotid 
or  lacrimal  glands 

Cystic  mediastinal  tumors 

Polyclonal,  often  indolent 

Diffuse  infiltrative  lymphocyte 
syndrome 

Parotid  or  lacrimal  glands 

Lymphomatoid  papulosis 

Monoclonal,  indolent,  T-cell  process 
with  waxing  and  waning  course 

Castleman’s  disease 

Rare  in  children 

*The  distinction  among  the  different  manifestations  is  not  always  well  de- 
fined. Most  of  these  processes  are  polyclonal  or  oligoclonal,  but  they  might 
evolve  into  a monoclonal  process. 
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Although  secondary  involvement  of  the  CNS  is  observed, 
especially  in  children  with  bone  marrow  involvement,  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  to  see  a primary  CNS  lymphoma  in  the  non-HIV- 
infected  child  (26).  However,  it  is  the  AIDS-defining  diagnosis 
in  0.4%  of  children,  constituting  23%  of  all  the  NHLs  registered 
for  AIDS  diagnosis.  However,  in  1996,  only  one  (10%)  of  10 
children  had  a CNS  NHL  as  an  AIDS-defining  tumor,  compared 
with  230  (22%)  of  1030  adults  ( 1 ).  This  finding  possibly  reflects 
a change  in  the  disease  course  in  children,  since  CNS  NHLs  are 
most  prevalent  in  patients  with  very  low  CD4  counts  and  have 
often  been  diagnosed  at  autopsy.  As  in  adults,  the  differential 
diagnosis,  especially  in  the  adolescent,  has  to  include  cerebral 
toxoplasmosis.  However,  we  also  have  observed  at  least  one 
case  of  an  intracranial  lymphoproliferative  lesion  similar  to  what 
has  been  described  in  the  post-transplant  situation.  Furthermore, 
since  HIV-infected  children  are  now  surviving  longer,  it  has  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  brain  tumors  are  the  most  common  solid 
tumors  in  otherwise  healthy  children  (3).  An  empirical  treatment 
for  toxoplasmosis  may  not  be  warranted  in  the  younger  child, 
since  cerebral  toxoplasmosis  with  mass  lesion(s)  is  extremely 
rare  in  preadolescent  children,  and  an  early  biopsy  should  be 
considered. 

Unusual,  extranodal  sites  of  presentation  of  NHLs  are  rela- 
tively common  in  the  HIV-infected  child  (Table  2)  (27-31). 
Intriguing  is  the  high  incidence  of  mucosa-associated  lymphoid 
tumors,  observed  in  pulmonary  or  gastric  mucosa  as  well  as  in 
the  parotid,  salivary,  or  lacrimal  glands  (29,32,33).  These  oli- 
goclonal or  monoclonal  processes  are  usually  curable  by  surgi- 
cal excision  alone  and  may  represent  an  interface  between  lym- 
phoproliferative disorder  and  cancer.  Lymphocytic  interstitial 
pneumonitis  is  a common  manifestation  of  pediatric  HIV  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  possible  that  pulmonary  mucosa-associated  lym- 
phoid tumors  and  lymphocytic  interstitial  pneumonitis  are  re- 
lated (34-37). 

Kaposi’s  Sarcoma 

KS  is  rarely  diagnosed  in  HIV-infected  children  from  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  vertically  infected  children 
from  Haiti  or  older  adolescents  (38^2).  However,  in  African 
countries  such  as  Zambia  or  Uganda,  KS  now  constitutes  almost 
20%  of  all  childhood  cancers,  compared  with  6%  before  1986, 
and  the  male-to-female  ratio  has  changed  from  3:1  before  the 
AIDS  epidemic  to  about  1.7:1  at  the  present  time  (9,10,15).  It  is 
interesting  that  this  more  than  40-fold  increase  in  the  occurrence 


Table  2.  Unusual  sites  of  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphomas  in  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus-infected  child 


Site 

Comment 

Lungs 

Presenting  as  cavitary  lesion  or  as 
mucosa-associated  lymphoid  tumor 
Reminiscent  of  lymphomatoid  papulosis 

Heart 

Rare 

Liver 

Differential  diagnosis  with 
lymphoproliferative  disorder 

Gastrointestinal  tract 

In  gastric  mucosa  presenting  as 
mucosa-associated  lymphoid  tumor 

Bone 

Bony  lesions  without  overt  bone  marrow 
involvement 

Central  nervous  system 

As  single  or  multiple  lesions 
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of  childhood  KS,  although  mainly  occurring  in  HIV-infected 
children,  has  also  been  observed  in  noninfected  pediatric  popu- 
lations. The  lymphadenopathic  form  is  most  prevalent,  and  com- 
mon sites  include  head  and  neck  (82%),  extremities  (7%),  in- 
guinal (5%),  and  abdomen  (4%).  In  adults,  human  herpesvirus 
type  8 (HHV-8)  has  been  shown  to  be  present  in  more  than  90% 
of  all  KS  lesions,  as  well  as  in  AIDS-related  body  cavity  NHLs, 
lymphomatous  effusions  without  tumor  mass,  and  Castleman’s 
disease  (43^6).  In  the  general  population  of  the  United  States, 
about  25%  of  adults  have  HHV-8-related  antibodies,  compared 
with  18%  of  adolescents  and  less  than  4%  of  children  under  13 
years  of  age  (47-51).  However,  in  African  countries  such  as 
Nigeria  or  Zaire,  the  seroprevalence  in  the  population  is  much 
higher  (56%  and  82%,  respectively).  In  a study  from  Uganda, 
nine  of  18  children  with  KS  were  also  positive  for  HHV-8, 
compared  with  seven  of  22  children  with  other  tumors  (9,15). 

Smooth  Muscle  Tumors 

Leiomyomas  and  leiomyosarcomas  are  extremely  rare  in  non- 
HIV-infected  children,  but  at  least  18  cases  have  now  been 
observed  in  HIV-infected  children.  While  leiomyomas  can  be 
incidental  findings  and  can  remain  clinically  indolent,  leiomyo- 
sarcomas often  present  as  widespread  disease.  As  described  for 
lymphomas,  smooth  muscle  tumors  can  also  occur  in  unusual 
locations  (e.g.,  in  the  lungs,  adrenal  glands,  or  skin)  (8,16- 
20,52,53).  Leiomyosarcomas  from  children  with  HIV  infection 
as  well  as  from  patients  after  receiving  a transplant  but  not  from 
other  patients  have  been  shown  to  be  positive  for  Epstein-Barr 
virus  by  in  situ  hybridization  (20,54).  Quantitative  polymerase 
chain  reaction  showed  relatively  high  levels  of  Epstein-Barr  vi- 
rus in  tumor  tissue  (as  many  as  4.3  genome  copies  per  cell),  and 
discrete  episomal  Epstein-Barr  virus  clones  were  found  in  le- 
sions taken  from  different  sites  in  the  same  patient,  indicating 
simultaneous  emergence  of  separate  clones  (20).  It  is  currently 
unclear  whether  HIV  infection  and  the  associated  disturbance  in 
immune  surveillance  lead  to  an  increased  expression  of  the  Ep- 
stein-Barr virus  receptor  or  whether  Epstein-Barr  virus  infection 
i of  the  smooth  muscle  cells  results  in  increased  expression. 

Miscellaneous  Tumors 

Anal  (55,56)  and  cervical  (57,58)  carcinomas  might  be  seen  in 
sexually  active  adolescents,  since  infection  with  human  papillo- 
mavirus, which  is  known  to  be  associated  with  the  occurrence  of 
these  tumors,  is  frequently  acquired  by  adolescents  (59).  Hodg- 
kin’s disease  is  more  common  in  adolescents  than  in  younger 
children  and,  as  in  adults,  it  is  possible  that  a slight  increase  in 
the  number  of  this  relatively  common  tumor  will  be  observed  in 
the  future  (60).  Hepatic  tumors  might  become  more  prevalent, 
since  many  HIV-infected  children,  especially  those  who  are  he- 
mophiliacs, are  also  infected  with  hepatitis  B or  C (61-63). 

HIV-infected  children  (like  HIV-infected  adults)  are  surviv- 
ing longer  and  are  in  better  health,  thanks  to  improved  and 
expanded  therapeutic  options.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  more 
children  in  the  future  will  develop  the  “normal”  pediatric  can- 
cers, especially  leukemia  and  brain  tumors.  While  these  tumors 
may  not  be  more  common  in  the  HIV-infected  child,  their  di- 
agnosis and  therapy  will  certainly  pose  unique  problems. 
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Children  are  being  exposed  to  multiple  drugs  for  the  treatment 
of  HIV  disease  and  its  complications  not  only  during  childhood 
but  also  prenatally.  To  decrease  the  transmission  rate  of  HIV 
disease,  it  is  currently  recommended  that  all  pregnant  HIV- 
positive women  receive  zidovudine  during  pregnancy  and  birth 
and  that  their  infants  be  treated  with  zidovudine  for  the  first  6 
weeks  of  life  (64,65).  Recently,  studies  of  the  offsprings  of  mice 
that  had  been  treated  with  zidovudine  during  the  last  trimester 
(66)  revealed  an  increased  risk  of  developing  liver  and  lung 
tumors  as  well  as  tumors  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Olivero  et 
al.  have  demonstrated  that  zidovudine  is  incorporated  into  the 
DNA  of  newborn  mice  and  monkeys,  as  well  as  into  the  nuclear 
DNA  of  cord  blood  samples  drawn  from  children  whose  mothers 
had  been  treated  with  the  drug.  In  January  1997,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (Bethesda,  MD)  convened  a panel  to  review 
these  studies  and,  although  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the 
findings,  also  recognized  that  the  benefit  of  preventing  transmis- 
sion of  HIV  disease  in  the  vast  majority  of  children  currently 
outweighs  the  potential  concerns  of  carcinogenicity.  However, 
the  panel  also  strongly  emphasized  the  need  for  careful,  long- 
term follow-up  of  all  children  exposed  in  iitero  to  antiretroviral 
therapy,  including  those  children  who  are  not  HIV  infected. 

Present  and  Future  Challenges 

There  are  several  dilemmas  that  the  physician  who  is  treating 
HIV-infected  children  is  facing.  First,  as  mentioned,  the  scope  of 
the  problem,  including  the  exact  incidence  and  spectrum  of  tu- 
mors, is  not  well  defined.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the  future  to 
adapt  the  CDC  definition,  and  it  clearly  remains  important  to  use 
the  AIDS  malignancy  registries  as  well  as  to  publicize  unusual 
cases  in  order  to  capture  the  (potentially  very  broad  and  unex- 
pected) spectrum  of  pediatric  AIDS-related  tumors. 

Second,  the  treating  physician  is  faced  with  diagnostic  dilem- 
mas. Atypical  symptoms  and  courses  can  occur,  unusual  cancers 
may  be  encountered,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  is  often  con- 
fusing because  of  similar  presentations  of  opportunistic  infec- 
tions (e.g.,  CNS  lesion  and  toxoplasmosis  or  fever  and  night 
sweats  in  disseminated  Mycobacterium  avium  complex  infec- 
tion). Furthermore,  even  if  a child  is  successfully  treated  for  one 
tumor,  he  or  she  remains  at  risk  for  another  cancer  as  long  as  the 
immunosuppression  continues. 

Thirdly,  there  are  therapeutic  dilemmas.  Children  are  often 
followed  by  an  infectious  disease  specialist  who  has  no  oncol- 
ogy experience  or  at  a cancer  center  that  has  no  HIV  experience, 
and  an  inter-disciplinary  approach  appears  certainly  more  ad- 
vantageous. Furthermore,  there  are  currently  no  standardized 
treatment  guidelines  or  protocols  available  for  HIV-infected  (or 
otherwise  immune  compromised)  children  who  develop  a can- 
cer. Many  of  these  children  have  unique  problems,  such  as  pre- 
existing organ  damage,  especially  diminished  bone  marrow  re- 
serves, and  concurrent  opportunistic  infections,  and  they  are  also 
receiving  multiple  drugs  (antiretroviral  and  other)  that  might 
lead  to  potentially  dangerous  drug  interactions.  However,  there 
is  increasing  evidence  that  children  with  HIV  infection,  despite 
the  multiple  problems  involved,  are  able  to  tolerate  even  inten- 
sive chemotherapy  (at  least  for  limited  periods  of  time)  and  can 
be  cured  of  their  cancer  without  acceleration  of  their  underlying 
disease  (31,67-69).  One  such  example  is  the  dose-intensive  pro- 
tocol currently  used  by  the  NCI  for  the  treatment  of  NHL  in 
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immunocompromised  children  (31).  A combination  of  cytoxan 
(day  1)  and  methotrexate  (day  10)  is  given  for  three  cycles  as 
soon  as  the  absolute  neutrophil  count  reaches  500  cells/mm^. 
Seven  of  nine  patients  achieved  a complete  remission,  and  no 
patient  died  during  or  as  a result  of  chemotherapy. 

In  summary,  there  are  many  unsolved  problems  to  be  ad- 
dressed regarding  the  epidemiology,  etiology,  diagnosis,  and 
therapy  of  cancers  occurring  in  HIV-infected  children.  Knowl- 
edge gained  in  studying  these  questions  not  only  will  benefit  the 
affected  children  but  also  will  further  our  understanding  of  on- 
cogenesis and  of  the  interactions  between  viral  infections  and 
the  immune  system,  and  shorter  but  still  effective  therapies 
might  benefit  the  nonimmune  compromised  cancer  patient  as 
well. 
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Hodgkin’s  Disease  in  the  Setting  of  Human 
Immunodeficiency  Virus  Infection 

Alexandra  M.  Levine"^ 


Although  Hodgkin’s  disease  (HD)  is  not  usually  associated 
with  congenital  or  acquired  immunodeficiency  disorders,  re- 
cent evidence  would  suggest  a statistically  significant  in- 
crease in  HD  among  individuals  infected  with  human  immu- 
nodeficiency virus  (HIV).  In  the  setting  of  underlying  HIV 
infection,  clinical  and  pathologic  characteristics  of  HD  may 
differ  from  usual  expectations.  Thus,  70%-100%  of  HIV- 
infected  patients  with  HD  present  with  systemic  “B”  symp- 
toms. Likewise,  disseminated,  stage  III  or  IV  disease  is  re- 
ported in  approximately  75%-90%.  Bone  marrow  is  a 
common  site  of  extranodal  HD,  occurring  in  40% -50%. 
Complete  response  rates  after  multiagent  chemotherapy 
range  from  approximately  45%  to  70%,  although  median 
survival  has  been  only  in  the  range  of  approximately  18 
months.  Hematologic  toxicity  from  multiagent  chemo- 
therapy may  be  substantial,  even  with  the  use  of  hematopoi- 
etic growth  factor  support.  It  is  apparent  that  new  strategies 
of  therapeutic  intervention  must  be  explored.  [Monogr  Natl 
Cancer  Inst  1998;23:37-42] 


Background:  De  Novo  Hodgkin’s  Disease 

Relationship  Between  Hodgkin’s  Disease  and 
Underlying  Immunodeficiency 

Non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  is  known  to  occur  with  increased 
frequency  in  various  settings  of  congenital,  acquired,  or  iatro- 
genic immunosuppression  (1^).  It  was  thus  not  surprising  to 
observe  significantly  increased  rates  of  lymphoma  in  patients 
infected  with  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV).  Similarly, 
the  other  current  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  (AIDS)- 
defining  cancers,  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  cervical  cancer,  are  also 
associated  with  diverse  types  of  abnormal  immunity,  including 
immunosuppression  related  to  organ  transplantation  or  to 
therapy  for  autoimmune  or  malignant  disorders  (2, 3, 5, 6).  Within 
the  context  of  this  background,  Hodgkin’s  disease  (HD)  repre- 
sents a somewhat  different  situation.  Thus,  while  the  risk  of  HD 
is  increased  in  children  with  ataxia  telangiectasia  (7),  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  increase  is  quite  modest,  and  HD  is  not  seen  with 
increased  frequency  in  other  types  of  congenital  immune  defi- 
ciency disease.  Furthermore,  the  incidence  of  HD  is  not  in- 
creased in  the  setting  of  organ  transplantation  or  in  the  setting  of 
prior  cancer  chemotherapy  or  immunosuppressive  therapy  for 
autoimmune  disease  (2,3).  The  expectation  that  HIV-infected 
patients  would  be  at  risk  for  HD  was  thus  not  initially  considered 
a prominent  concern. 

Epidemiology  of  De  Novo  HD 

In  patients  who  are  not  infected  by  HIV,  the  epidemiology  of 
HD  has  been  well  described.  Correa,  MacMahon,  and  others 
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(8-10)  have  demonstrated  a clear  relationship  between  geo- 
graphic and  socioeconomic  factors  and  the  ensuing  clinicopath- 
ologic  characteristics  of  HD.  Thus,  the  “type  1 pattern’’  of  HD 
is  seen  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  associated  with 
lower  socioeconomic  conditions.  In  this  setting,  two  age  peaks 
of  disease  are  observed,  with  the  first  in  childhood  (primarily 
affecting  boys)  and  the  second  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  decade.  The 
pathologic  spectrum  of  HD  in  the  type  1 setting  includes  a 
predominance  of  mixed-cellularity  or  lymphocyte-depletion  dis- 
ease, with  proclivity  toward  advanced  stage  and  presence  of 
systemic  “B”  symptoms.  The  overall  prognosis  of  such  patients 
is  relatively  poor,  when  compared  with  that  of  patients  in  other 
settings  and  with  other  patterns  of  disease. 

The  “type  3 pattern’’  of  HD  is  seen  in  industrialized  nations 
and  is  also  characterized  by  two  modal  peaks  of  disease  (8-10). 
However,  in  these  areas  of  higher  socioeconomic  background, 
the  first  modal  peak  occurs  in  adolescent  or  young-adult  fe- 
males, who  tend  to  present  with  nodular  sclerosis  HD,  often 
presenting  with  rather  limited  stage  disease  localized  to  the  me- 
diastinal lymph  nodes.  The  second  peak  occurs  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  decades,  is  seen  primarily  in  males,  and  may  be  associated 
with  a broader  spectrum  of  pathologic  subtypes.  Various  char- 
acteristics associated  with  higher  socioeconomic  status  have 
been  described  with  increased  frequency  in  young  patients  who 
develop  HD  within  type  3 areas. 

In  the  “type  2 pattern,’’  all  three  age  peaks  of  disease  are 
encountered,  with  a broad  spectrum  of  pathologic  subtypes  and 
clinical  outcome.  This  pattern  has  been  described  in  developing 
areas  of  the  world,  such  as  Mexico. 

Of  interest,  areas  of  lower  socioeconomic  status  within  the 
United  States  have  been  described  in  which  the  clinicopatholog- 
ic  spectrum  of  HD  resembles  that  seen  in  type  2 or  developing 
nations  (77).  Because  of  these  divergent  epidemiologic,  clinical, 
and  pathologic  characteristics,  any  differences  between  HIV- 
associated  and  de  novo  HD  must  be  considered  within  the  con- 
text of  the  usual  expectations  for  HD  in  that  particular  region 
under  study. 

Immune  Function  in  De  Novo  HD 

Defects  in  cell-mediated  immunity  have  been  well  described 
in  patients  with  de  novo  HD,  occurring  even  in  patients  with 
early  stage  disease  and  in  those  who  have  been  free  of  HD  for 
many  years  (12).  Thus,  patients  with  HD  are  often  anergic  to 
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delayed  cutaneous  hypersensitivity  testing,  as  described  by 
Dorothy  Reed  as  early  as  1902  [see  (73)1.  While  more  common 
in  patients  with  advanced,  symptomatic  HD,  dinitrochloroben- 
zene  skin  testing  may  also  be  abnormal  in  patients  with  good 
prognosis,  early  stage  HD  (72).  7n  vitro  testing  of  immune  func- 
tion is  also  abnormal  in  patients  with  de  novo  HD.  Thus,  de- 
creased mitogenic  responses  to  phytohemagglutinin  and  to  con- 
canavalin  A have  been  described,  even  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
chemotherapy  (74).  While  significant  reductions  in  T cells  have 
been  described  in  peripheral  blood  and  spleen  of  approximately 
30%  of  patients  with  untreated,  advanced  HD  (75),  no  alteration 
in  the  ratio  of  helper  or  cytotoxic/suppressor  T cells  has  been 
found;  moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  of  cellular  activation  (75). 
Furthermore,  most  patients  with  HD  do  not  have  lymphocyto- 
penia, indicating  that  the  major  cell-mediated  defect  is  a func- 
tional impairment,  as  opposed  to  an  absolute  depletion  of  T cells 
in  blood  or  tissues. 

These  defects  of  cell-mediated  immunity  may  also  be  sur- 
mised by  the  fact  that  patients  with  HD  may  be  at  increased  risk 
for  certain  infections  known  to  be  associated  with  depressed 
T-cell  function.  Of  interest,  increased  susceptibility  to  tubercu- 
losis among  patients  with  HD  was  well  described  as  early  as 
1928,  while  the  earliest  description  of  HD  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  Thomas  Hodgkin’s  initial  HD  patients 
actually  had  tuberculosis  (76).  Furthermore,  in  a large  series  of 
300  adult  patients  with  HD,  Notter  et  al.  (77)  noted  the  devel- 
opment of  opportunistic  infections  in  4%,  consisting  of  Pneu- 
mocystis carinii  pneumonia,  disseminated  vaccinia,  herpes  zos- 
ter, and  progressive  multifocal  leukoencephalopathy,  among 
others. 

When  considering  the  immune  function  of  patients  with  HIV- 
related  HD,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  any  immune  defect 
etiologically  related  to  HIV  will,  by  definition,  be  augmented  by 
the  known  defects  in  cell-mediated  immunity  that  are  inherent  to 
HD  itself. 

Epidemiology  of  HD  in  the  Setting  of 
HIV  Infection 

Incidence  of  HD  Among  HIV-Infected  Persons 

Of  interest,  at  the  outset  of  the  AIDS  epidemic,  the  incidence 
of  de  novo  HD  appeared  to  have  decreased  among  HIV-negative 
persons  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  (78,79).  In  the  evaluation 
of  young,  single  men  in  New  York  City  (presumably  including 
HIV-infected  individuals  or  homosexual  men  at  risk  for  HIV), 
stationary  rates  were  documented,  while  an  actual  decrease  in 
HD  among  married  men  in  New  York  State  was  observed  at  the 
same  time  (78). 

In  1992,  Hessol  et  al.  (20)  noted  an  increase  in  the  standard- 
ized morbidity  ratio  for  HD  among  HIV-infected  homosexual 
men  from  San  Francisco.  By  use  of  data  from  6704  homosexual 
men  enrolled  in  the  San  Francisco  City  Clinic  HIV  Cohort 
Study,  cases  of  HD  were  ascertained  through  the  computer- 
matched  identification  of  participants  in  the  population-based 
Northern  California  Cancer  Center  registry.  Comparisons  were 
made  with  rates  determined  in  the  general  population  by  use  of 
the  Surveillance,  Epidemiology,  and  End  Results  (SEER)'  can- 
cer registry.  A total  of  90  cases  of  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma 
were  identified,  along  with  eight  cases  of  HD.  The  age-adjusted 
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standardized  morbidity  ratio  for  HD  among  the  HIV-infected 
men  was  5.0  (95%  confidence  interval  [Cl]  = 2.0-10.3),  indi- 
cating a statistically  significant  increase.  Furthermore,  when 
these  data  were  compared  with  those  from  the  SEER  registry, 
the  excess  risk  of  HD  among  HIV-infected  homosexual  men  was 
19.3  cases  per  100000  person-years,  again  indicating  a signifi- 
cant increase.  While  pathologic  review  was  not  performed,  and 
while  diagnostic  misclassification  is  known  to  occur,  especially 
in  lymphocyte-depleted  HD  (27,22),  the  data  did  indicate  that 
the  incidence  of  HD  may  have  increased  in  HIV-infected  ho- 
mosexual men  (20). 

More  recently,  Lyter  et  al.  (23)  described  an  increase  in  HD 
among  homosexual  and  bisexual  men,  who  were  followed  as 
part  of  the  national  Multicenter  AIDS  Cohort  Study  (MACS). 
Thus,  within  the  Pittsburgh  MACS  cohort,  who  were  followed 
between  1984  and  1993,  two  cases  of  HD  were  seen  among  430 
HIV-infected  men  (with  2344  person-years  of  follow-up)  versus 
no  cases  among  769  HIV-negative  control  subjects  (followed  for 
5708  person-years).  While  consisting  of  only  two  cases,  the 
standardized  incidence  ratio  for  seropositives  was  increased 
19.8-fold  (95%  Cl  = 2.4-71.5)  when  compared  with  that  for 
seronegatives.  Eurthermore,  when  these  data  were  compared 
with  those  from  the  population-based  SEER  registry,  the  rate  of 
HD  among  HIV-positive  men  was  85  per  100000  person-years 
versus  4.3  per  100000  person-years  in  the  general  population. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  full  spectrum  of  malignant  dis- 
ease occurring  in  association  with  HIV  infection,  Goedert  and 
colleagues  (24)  performed  a linkage  analysis  in  which  all  cases 
of  cancer  reported  in  over  98  000  cases  of  AIDS  reported  to  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  were  linked,  case  by 
case,  to  the  population-based  cancer  registries  in  the  United 
States.  AIDS-related  cancers  were  defined  as  those  that  had 
increased  statistically  after  an  initial  AIDS  diagnosis,  with  in- 
creasing prevalence  from  5 years  before  the  diagnosis  of  AIDS, 
through  2 years  after  the  initial  AIDS  diagnosis.  In  this  analysis, 
the  risk  of  HD  was  increased  7.6-fold,  with  the  relative  risk  (RR) 
statistically  increasing  from  the  period  prior  to  AIDS  to  that 
occurring  after  the  initial  diagnosis  of  AIDS. 

Significant  increases  in  HD  have  also  recently  been  docu- 
mented in  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Hemophilia  Cohort  (RR 
= 5.6)  (25);  in  injection  drug  users  with  AIDS  in  New  Jersey 
(odds  ratio  [OR]  = 4.2;  95%  Cl  = 1.4-14.7;  P = .04)  (26);  in 
HIV-infected  individuals  from  Denver,  CO  (27);  and  in  homo- 
sexual men  from  New  South  Wales,  Australia  (28).  In  the  latter 
report,  the  RR  of  HD  was  18.3  (95%  Cl  = 8.4-35),  with  the 
increase  in  risk  confined  to  the  2 years  immediately  before  an 
AIDS  diagnosis  and  the  period  after  AIDS  was  diagnosed.  These 
data  would  be  consistent  with  the  concept  that  HD  is  a late 
manifestation  of  HIV  disease,  which  may  become  even  more 
apparent  as  HIV-infected  individuals  live  long  enough  to  de- 
velop the  disease. 

HIV-Infected  Populations  at  Risk  for  HD 

Early  studies  from  Europe  indicated  that  HD  did  occur  in 
HIV-infected  individuals,  although  no  formal  population-based 
comparisons  were  published  at  that  time.  However,  Monfardini 
et  al.  (29)  from  the  Italian  Cooperative  Group  for  AIDS-related 
Tumors  sent  1 962  questionnaires  to  various  professional  groups 
of  oncologists,  infectious  disease  specialists,  and  others,  in  an 
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attempt  to  ascertain  potential  cases  of  HD  among  HIV-infected 
individuals.  A total  of  35  cases  of  HD  and  95  cases  of  lymphoma 
were  identified.  Of  interest,  89%  of  the  patients  with  HD  had  a 
history  of  injection  drug  use,  while  an  additional  9%  were  ho- 
mosexual with  a history  of  injection  drug  use.  In  contrast,  a 
history  of  injection  drug  use  was  present  in  68%  of  the  lym- 
phoma patients,  while  5%  had  a history  of  both  injection  drug 
use  and  homosexuality.  While  retrospective  and  biased  by  the 
method  of  case  ascertainment,  this  study  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity that  injection  drug  use  might  be  a specific  risk  factor  for 
HIV-associated  HD.  Subsequent  work  from  France  (30)  con- 
firmed this  suggestion,  with  38%  of  45  HIV-infected  patients 
with  HD  providing  a history  of  injection  drug  use,  versus  only 
12.5%  of  168  patients  with  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma.  Roith- 
mann  et  al.  (31)  confirmed  the  increased  likelihood  of  HD 
among  injection  drug  users  versus  homosexual  men  from 
France,  while  investigators  from  Spain  (32)  also  documented  a 
similar  relationship,  with  85%  of  46  cases  of  HD  occurring  in 
injection  drug  users  and  9%  occurring  in  homosexual  men.  Fur- 
thermore, Ahmed  et  al.  (33)  also  noted  that  the  incidence  of  HD 
was  three  to  10  times  higher  among  prisoners  in  the  United 
States  who  were  injection  drug  users,  versus  those  who  were  not, 
although  the  overall  incidence  of  HD  had  not  increased  in  these 
prison  inmates. 

While  these  earlier  studies  seemed  to  indicate  an  increased 
proclivity  for  HD  among  HIV-infected  injection  drug  users,  sub- 
sequent studies  have  not  really  confirmed  this  fact.  Thus,  statis- 
tically significant  increases  in  HD  have  now  been  described  in 
HIV-infected  hemophiliacs  (25)  as  well  as  in  HIV-infected  ho- 
mosexual men  (23,28).  More  time  will  be  required  to  elucidate 
the  true  increase  in  risk  of  HD  among  injection  drug  users,  when 
compared  to  other  HIV-infected  populations. 

Degree  of  Immune  Deficiency  Among 

HIV-Infected  Persons  With  HD 

Relatively  little  is  currently  known  about  the  precise  level  of 
immune  dysfunction  in  patients  with  HIV-related  HD.  Ames  et 
al.  (34)  evaluated  23  such  patients,  whose  median  CD4  cell 
count  was  201/mm^,  ranging  from  7 to  882/mm^.  In  another 
report  published  in  1991  from  Italy  (35),  the  median  CD4  cell 
count  in  38  patients  was  254/mm^  (range,  27-13 16/mm^).  A 
study  from  France  published  in  1993  (30)  described  45  patients 
with  HIV-related  HD  in  whom  the  median  CD4  cell  count  was 
306/mm^.  More  recently,  CD4  cells  were  determined  at  baseline 
in  a group  of  21  patients  with  HIV-related  HD  (36)  who  were 
treated  prospectively  as  part  of  the  AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Group 
(ACTG  study  #149).  The  median  CD4  cell  count  was  128/mm^, 
ranging  from  2 to  972/mm^.  The  apparently  lower  median  CD4 
cell  count  seen  in  this  latter  series  may  reflect  simple  chance 
alone,  or  it  may  be  reflective  of  the  fact  that  this  series  was 
accrued  later  in  the  epidemic,  at  a time  when  patients  are  living 
longer,  despite  falling  CD4  cell  counts. 

Most  patients  with  HIV-related  HD  have  not  had  an  AIDS- 
defining  diagnosis  prior  to  the  onset  of  HD.  Thus,  in  the  group 
of  21  patients  studied  as  part  of  ACTG  study  #149  (36),  20%  had 
a history  of  AIDS  prior  to  HD,  consisting  of  Mycobacterium 
avium-intraceUiilare  in  two,  Pneumocystis  carinii  pneumonia  in 
two,  and  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  in  one.  An  additional  50%  had  symp- 
tomatic HIV-related  disease  prior  to  the  diagnosis  of  HD,  con- 
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sisting  of  oral  candidiasis,  herpes  zoster,  and/or  immune  throm- 
bocytopenic purpura.  Of  interest,  although  the  majority  of 
patients  have  not  had  full-blown  AIDS  prior  to  HD,  many  have 
had  a history  of  reactive  lymphadenopathy  (persistent,  general- 
ized lymphadenopathy),  which  was  reported  in  36%-83%  of 
individuals  (30,33,35). 

Pathologic  Aspects  of  HIV-Associated  HD 

In  de  novo  HD  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  the  majority 
of  patients  are  diagnosed  with  nodular  sclerosis  disease,  de- 
scribed in  52%-62%  of  large  series  (37).  Lymphocyte- 
predominant  disease  accounts  for  8%-21%,  while  mixed  cellu- 
larity  HD  is  seen  in  24%  and  lymphocyte  depletion  subtype  in 
3%-6%  of  patients  (37).  In  contrast,  the  most  common  type  of 
HD  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  (type  1 pattern)  is 
mixed  cellularity,  while  lymphocyte  depletion  is  the  next  most 
frequently  diagnosed  pathologic  subtype  of  disease  (8-10). 

Similar  to  the  pathologic  spectrum  in  type  1 areas,  patients 
with  HIV-related  HD  tend  to  present  with  either  mixed  cellu- 
larity or  lymphocyte  depletion  HD,  diagnosed  in  41%-100%  of 
patients  (29,32,34,38^1).  Serrano  et  al.  (40)  compared  the 
pathologic  characteristics  in  22  patients  with  HIV-related  HD 
with  those  in  125  uninfected  control  subjects  with  HD  diagnosed 
in  the  same  time  period,  in  the  same  institution  in  Spain.  Mixed 
cellularity  or  lymphocyte  depletion  HD  was  diagnosed  in  68% 
of  the  HIV-infected  group,  versus  35%  of  the  uninfected  control 
subjects.  Of  interest,  when  nodular  sclerosis  was  diagnosed  in 
the  setting  of  HIV,  it  did  not  occur  within  the  mediastinum,  in 
contrast  to  HIV-negative  patients  with  nodular  sclerosis,  in 
whom  mediastinal  involvement  was  documented  in  74%. 

Clinical  Features  of  HIV-Related  HD 

Systemic  B Symptoms 

In  general,  fever,  drenching  night  sweats,  and/or  weight  loss 
occur  more  often  in  patients  with  HIV-related  HD  than  in  pa- 
tients with  de  novo  disease.  Thus,  in  a large  series  from  the 
United  States  or  Europe,  the  prevalence  of  systemic  B symptoms 
ranged  from  30%  (42)  to  62%,  the  latter  described  in  U.S.  pa- 
tients from  minority  racial/ethnic  backgrounds  and  lower  socio- 
economic status  (11).  In  contrast,  between  70%  and  100%  of 
patients  with  HIV-related  HD  have  presented  with  B symptoms 
(29,30,32,34,38^1 ).  In  the  series  of  HIV-positive  versus  HIV- 
negative cases  of  HD  from  Spain,  Serrano  et  al.  (40)  noted  B 
symptoms  in  81%  of  22  HIV-infected  patients  and  in  57%  of  125 
HIV-negative  patients. 

While  thus  apparent  that  fever,  night  sweats,  and/or  weight 
loss  may  be  commonly  encountered  in  the  setting  of  HIV-related 
HD,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  these  symptoms  may  also 
be  seen  in  Mycobacterium  avium-intraceUulare,  cytomegalovi- 
rus disease,  and  other  opportunistic  infections.  Thus,  the  assig- 
nation of  such  symptoms  to  HD  must  be  made  only  after  a 
careful  evaluation  has  excluded  the  presence  of  underlying  oc- 
cult infection. 

Clinical  Stage  of  HIV-Related  HD  at  Presentation 

In  de  novo  HD  in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  stage  III  dis- 
ease is  diagnosed  in  approximately  27%,  while  stage  IV  is  docu- 
mented in  16%-26%  (37).  In  contrast,  widely  disseminated  HD 
is  expected  in  the  majority  of  patients  with  HIV-related  HD. 
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Thus,  in  the  study  of  HIV-positive  versus  HIV-negative  HD  in 
Spain,  Serrano  et  al.  {40}  noted  stage  III  or  IV  disease  in  91%  of 
HIV-infected  patients,  versus  only  46%  of  those  with  de  novo 
HD.  In  a similar  comparative  study  from  France,  Andrieu  et  al. 
(30)  reported  stage  III  or  IV  disease  in  75%  of  45  HIV-infected 
patients  and  in  33%  of  407  HIV-negative  individuals.  These  data 
would  indicate  that  HD  associated  with  HIV  is  clearly  distinct  in 
terms  of  the  expectation  of  widely  disseminated  disease  at  initial 
presentation.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  expectation  in  AIDS- 
related  lymphoma,  which  is  distinct  from  de  novo  lymphoma- 
tous  disease  (1). 

The  most  common  site  of  extranodal  HD  in  HIV-infected 
patients  is  the  bone  marrow,  which  is  involved  in  approximately 
41%-50%  of  all  reported  patients  (32,34,39,40,43).  Of  interest, 
bone  marrow  involvement  may  be  the  first  presentation  of  HIV- 
related  HD,  with  patients  seeking  medical  attention  because  of 
systemic  B symptoms  and/or  signs  or  symptoms  of  pancytope- 
nia. The  primary  diagnosis  of  HD  within  bone  marrow  may  be 
difficult,  revealing  lymphohistiocytic  aggregates  and  large  atypi- 
cal mononuclear  cells  that  are  suggestive  but  not  diagnostic  of 
HD  (44).  The  rather  common  occurrence  of  HD  within  the  bone 
marrow  of  HIV-infected  individuals  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  de 
novo  HD,  in  which  Colby  et  al.  (45)  described  such  involvement 
in  only  3.5%  of  659  patients.  While  bone  marrow  involvement 
is  distinctly  unusual  in  de  novo  HD  in  the  United  States,  when 
one  considers  only  those  patients  with  mixed  cellularity  or  lym- 
phocyte depletion  HD,  the  prevalence  of  bone  marrow  involve- 
ment is  much  higher,  at  20%-30%,  as  reported  by  O’ Carrol  et  al. 
(46).  Even  when  one  considers  only  mixed  cellularity  and  lym- 
phocyte depletion  disease,  however,  bone  marrow  involvement 
by  HD  is  still  more  likely  in  the  setting  of  HIV  infection.  Thus, 
Serrano  et  al.  (40)  described  bone  marrow  involvement  by  HD  in 
50%  of  HIV-positive  patients  from  Spain  and  in  only  10%  of 
125  HIV-negative  patients  who  were  diagnosed  and  evaluated  in 
the  same  institution. 

Aside  from  bone  marrow,  other  sites  of  extranodal  HD  have 
included  rectum  (34,47),  tongue  (34),  and  skin  (43,49).  Involve- 
ment of  the  brain  by  HD  is  extremely  unusual  in  de  novo  disease, 
but  it  has  been  described  in  the  setting  of  HIV  (49)  in  an  injec- 
tion drug  user  who  presented  with  a seizure  and  was  found  to 
have  a 3-cm,  partially  enhancing  lesion  in  the  left  parietal  lobe. 
Spinal  fluid  was  negative,  and  the  diagnosis  of  mixed  cellularity 
HD  was  made  after  stereotaxic  brain  biopsy. 

More  usual  sites  of  extranodal  HD  have  been  described  in 
patients  with  HIV-related  disease,  but  even  in  this  circumstance, 
the  disease  is  distinct  from  that  expected.  Thus,  HD  in  the  lung 
has  been  described  in  the  absence  of  mediastinal  lymphadenop- 
athy  (43,50).  Furthermore,  hepatic  HD  has  been  diagnosed  in  the 
absence  of  splenic  involvement  (43). 

Results  of  Therapy  for  HIV-Related  HD 

The  majority  of  all  patients  with  de  novo  HD  experience 
long-term  disease-free  survival,  with  probable  cure  of  disease 
expected  in  approximately  70%.  When  one  considers  results  of 
radiotherapy  for  localized  stage  I or  II  disease,  complete  remis- 
sion is  expected  in  80%-95%,  with  80%  of  responders  in  con- 
tinuous complete  remission  at  7 years  (51).  In  patients  with  stage 
III  or  IV  disease,  ABVD  chemotherapy  (i.e.,  chemotherapy  with 
doxorubicin,  bleomycin,  vinblastine,  and  dacarbazine)  is  asso- 
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dated  with  complete  remission  in  70%-80%  of  patients,  with 
relapse-free  survival  in  approximately  60%-70%  of  responders 
(52). 

Results  of  Retrospective  Therapeutic  Trials  for 
HIV-Related  HD 

Prognosis  in  patients  with  HIV-related  HD  is  distinctly  poorer 
than  that  expected  in  patients  with  de  novo  disease.  Thus,  me- 
dian survival  has  been  in  the  range  of  only  8-18  months 
(30,32,34,35,40,41 ,53).  In  the  series  of  HIV-positive  versus 
HIV-negative  HD  patients  reported  from  Spain  (40),  5-year  sur- 
vival was  achieved  in  80%  of  125  HIV-negative  patients  and  in 
none  of  22  HIV-infected  patients. 

The  potential  causes  of  decreased  survival  in  HIV-related  HD 
patients  could  include  early  demise  as  a result  of  other  AIDS- 
related  disorders,  decreased  efficacy  of  standard  therapy,  and/or 
increased  toxicity  of  treatment.  Of  interest,  while  no  large  pro- 
spective series  of  uniformly  treated  patients  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished, preliminary  data  would  suggest  that  the  results  of  mul- 
tiagent chemotherapy  may  be  somewhat  less  optimal  than 
expected  in  de  novo  disease.  Thus,  the  comparative  study  by 
Serrano  et  al.  (40)  documented  a complete  remission  in  54%  of 
HIV-infected  patients  with  HD,  versus  an  84%  complete  remis- 
sion rate  in  those  with  de  novo  disease.  As  depicted  in  Table  1, 
complete  remission  rates  have  ranged  from  44%  to  100%  in 
patients  with  HIV-related  HD  after  being  treated  with  a variety 
of  regimens  (32,35,38,40,54,55). 

Prospective  Treatment  Trials 

When  one  considers  prospective  therapeutic  trials,  Errante  et 
al.  (53)  treated  17  patients  with  epirubicin,  vinblastine,  and  bleo- 
mycin. Patients  with  poor  prognostic  disease  (Eastern  Coopera- 
tive Oncology  Group  performance  status  ^3  or  a history  of 
opportunistic  infection)  received  50%  of  planned  epirubicin  and 
vinblastine  dosing.  In  addition,  these  patients  received  zidovu- 
dine at  the  initiation  of  chemotherapy,  while  the  others  received 
full-dose  chemotherapy  with  zidovudine  initiated  only  after 
cycle  3.  In  patients  with  good  prognosis  disease,  a complete 
remission  rate  of  67%  was  achieved,  while  complete  remission 
was  achieved  in  only  one  (20%)  of  five  patients  with  poor  prog- 


Table  1.  Hodgkin’s  disease  associated  with  human  immunodeficiency  virus: 
therapeutic  results 


Regimen(s)* 

No.  of 
patients 

Complete 
remission,  % 

Reference 

No. 

Various 

27 

44 

(32) 

Various 

22 

54 

(40) 

Various 

32 

47 

(35) 

Various 

18 

83 

(38) 

MOPP  or  ABVD 

8 

100 

(55) 

MOPP 

22 

46 

(54) 

MOPP/ABVD 

19 

65 

Epirubicin.  bleomycin,  and  vinblastine 

29 

69 

(56) 

Standard  ABVD  with  G-CSF 

21 

56 

(36) 

*MOPP  = combination  chemotherapy  with  mechlorethamine,  vincristine, 
procarbazine,  and  prednisone;  ABVD  = combination  chemotherapy  with  doxo- 
rubicin, bleomycin,  vinblastine,  and  dacarbazine;  G-CSF  = granulocyte  colony- 
stimulating  factor. 
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nosis  HIV-related  HD.  Overall  median  survival  in  the  17  pa- 
tients was  i 1 months. 

Tirelli  et  al.  (56)  used  a similar  regimen  in  29  patients  with 
HIV-related  HD;  they  employed  epirubicin  (70  mg/m“),  bleo- 
mycin (10  mg/m‘),  and  vinblastine  (6  mg/m^)  given  intrave- 
nously on  day  1,  with  prednisone  (40  mg/m“)  given  orally  on 
days  1 through  5.  Cycles  were  given  every  21  days.  Zidovudine 
(500  mg/day)  was  given  to  all  patients  who  had  not  taken  this 
drug  before,  while  didanosine  was  given  to  the  other  patients. 
Granulocyte  colony-stimulating  factor  was  given  at  5 p-g/kg  per 
day  subcutaneously  from  day  6 to  day  20  in  all  cycles.  The 
median  CD4  cell  count  at  study  entry  was  219/mm^  (range, 
6-812/mm^).  Stage  III  or  IV  disease  was  present  in  80%  of  the 
patients,  while  90%  had  systemic  B symptoms.  Pathologic 
evaluation  revealed  either  mixed  cellularity  or  lymphocyte 
depletion  HD  in  69%  of  the  patients.  The  complete  remission 
rate  was  69%,  with  58%  of  these  patients  (i.e.,  40%  of  all  pa- 
tients showing  complete  remission)  remaining  disease  free  at  2 
years.  Relapse  of  HD  was  documented  in  30%  of  patients  who 
had  shown  complete  remission.  Opportunistic  infections  oc- 
curred in  28%  during  therapy.  Grade  3 or  4 leukopenia  was 
documented  in  34%.  Median  survival  for  the  group  was  14 
months.  HD  was  the  cause  of  death  in  50%  of  these  patients;  HD 
and  opportunistic  infection  were  the  causes  of  death  in  an  addi- 
tional 5%. 

Levine  et  al.  (36)  have  recently  reported  results  from  the 
AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Group,  employing  standard-dose  doxoru- 
bicin, bleomycin,  vinblastine,  and  dacarbazine  (52)  in  patients 
with  newly  diagnosed  HIV-related  HD.  Cycles  were  repeated 
every  28  days,  and  therapy  was  continued  until  two  cycles  be- 
yond complete  remission,  until  six  cycles  had  been  given,  or 
until  toxicity  or  progressive  disease.  Granulocyte  colony- 
stimulating  factor  was  given  subcutaneously  at  a dose  of  5 p,g/ 
kg  per  day  from  days  2 through  14  and  days  16  through  28  of 
each  cycle.  Antiretroviral  agents  were  withheld  during  the  first 
two  cycles  and  then  initiated  with  subsequent  therapy.  Doses  of 
doxorubicin  and  vinblastine  were  reduced  75%  in  the  presence 
of  initial  bone  marrow  involvement.  A total  of  2 1 patients  were 
accrued,  of  whom  16  are  currently  assessable  for  response.  The 
median  age  of  the  patients  was  34  years,  and  75%  were  male. 
The  majority  (91%)  had  no  history  of  injection  drug  use.  Median 
CD4  cell  count  at  study  entry  was  128/mm^  (range,  2-972/ 
mm^),  and  20%  had  a history  of  AIDS  prior  to  the  diagnosis  of 
HD.  Systemic  B symptoms  were  present  in  86%.  Stage  IV  HD 
was  detected  in  62%,  while  14%  had  stage  III  disease.  Sites  of 
extranodal  disease  included  bone  marrow  in  25%,  while  kidney, 
liver,  brain,  spinal  cord,  lung,  and  muscle  involvement  was  also 
documented.  A median  of  six  cycles  of  ABVD  chemotherapy 
was  given  (1-8).  Complete  remission  was  attained  in  56%  of  the 
patients,  and  an  additional  25%  attained  a partial  response.  Tox- 
icity was  significant,  with  grade  4 neutropenia  in  48%,  despite 
the  use  of  granulocyte  colony-stimulating  factor.  Hepatic  toxic- 
ity was  also  observed;  it  was  detected  in  52%  of  the  patients  and 
consisted  of  grade  4 transaminasemia  in  four  of  2 1 . Other  toxic 
effects  were  rather  mild.  The  median  survival  for  the  group  is 
19.5  months,  and  eight  patients  have  now  died,  as  a result  of 
opportunistic  infection  in  three,  liver  failure  due  to  reactivation 
of  hepatitis  B in  one,  sepsis  in  one,  bacterial  pneumonia  in  one, 
and  HD  in  two. 
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It  is  apparent  from  these  studies  that  complete  remission  may 
be  achieved  in  the  majority  of  patients  with  HIV-related  HD. 
However,  toxicity  from  chemotherapy  is  substantial  and  is  re- 
lated especially  to  bone  marrow  compromise,  even  when  hema- 
topoietic growth  factors  are  routinely  employed.  Furthermore, 
the  median  survival  is  significantly  shorter  than  that  described  in 
patients  with  de  novo  HD,  with  the  majority  of  deaths  due  to 
AIDS-related  complications  and  other  bacterial  infections.  It  is 
clear  that  alternative  therapeutic  strategies  must  be  explored  in 
HIV-infected  patients  with  HD. 
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Note 

'Editor's  note:  SEER  is  a set  of  geographically  defined,  population-based 
central  tumor  registries  in  the  United  States,  operated  by  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations under  contract  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI).  Each  registry 
annually  submits  its  cases  to  the  NCI  on  a computer  tape.  These  computer  tapes 
are  then  edited  by  the  NCI  and  made  available  for  analysis. 
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Management  of  Cervical  Neoplasia  in  Human 
Immunodeficiency  Virus-Infected  Women 


Mitchell  Maiman* 


The  existence  of  cervical  neoplasia  in  women  with  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  represents  one  of  the  most 
serious  challenges  in  the  oncologic  care  of  immunosup- 
pressed  patients.  While  the  development  of  most  cancers  in 
the  immunosuppressed  patient  can  be  attributed  solely  to 
immune  deficiency,  the  relationship  between  squamous  cell 
neoplasia  of  the  cervix  and  HIV  is  quite  unique  because  of 
common  sexual  behavioral  risk  factors.  Screening  strategies 
in  HIV-positive  women  must  take  into  account  the  high 
prevalence  of  cervical  dysplasia  in  this  subgroup  as  well  as 
the  limitations  of  cytologic  screening.  Cervical  dysplasia  in 
HIV-positive  women  may  be  of  higher  grade  than  in  HIV- 
negative patients,  with  more  extensive  involvement  of  the 
lower  genital  tract  with  HPV-associated  lesions.  The  pres- 
ence and  severity  of  cervical  neoplasia  in  HIV-positive 
women  correlate  with  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  T- 
cell  function.  Standard  therapies  for  preinvasive  cervical  dis- 
ease have  yielded  suboptimal  results  with  high  recurrence 
rates.  While  poor  treatment  results  of  standard  ablative  and 
excisional  therapies  warrant  unique  therapeutic  strategies, 
one  must  recognize  that  close  surveillance  and  repetitive 
treatment  have  been  successful  in  preventing  progressive 
neoplasia  and  invasive  cervical  carcinoma.  The  disease  char- 
acteristics of  invasive  cervical  carcinoma  may  take  a more 
aggressive  clinical  course  in  HIV-infected  women.  HIV- 
positive women  with  cervical  cancer  have  higher  recurrence 
and  death  rates  with  shorter  intervals  to  recurrence  and 
death  than  do  HIV-negative  control  subjects.  CD4  status 
does  influence  subsequent  outcome.  In  general,  tbe  same 
principles  that  guide  the  oncologic  management  of  cervical 
cancer  in  immunocompetent  patients  should  be  applied. 
However,  extremely  close  monitoring  for  both  therapeutic 
efficacy  and  unusual  toxicity  must  be  instituted.  [Monogr 
Natl  Cancer  Inst  1998;23:43-49] 


Human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  infection  continues  to 
be  a national  and  international  health  problem  of  epidemic  pro- 
portions. Despite  the  fact  that  new  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  (AIDS)  cases  increased  by  less  than  5%  for  the  fifth 
year  in  a row,  a number  well  below  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
epidemic’s  first  decade,  the  incidence  of  AIDS  cases  among 
women  continues  to  increase,  particularly  in  minority  women. 
Approximately  19%  of  new  adult  and  adolescent  cases  of  AIDS 
in  the  United  States  last  year  were  in  women,  and  women  rep- 
resent the  subgroup  with  the  greatest  rate  of  increase  compared 
with  any  other  defined  population  in  North  America.  As  with 
; cervical  neoplasia,  HIV  infection  is  largely  a disease  of  women 
1 
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in  their  reproductive  years,  with  the  incidence  of  both  diseases 
significantly  higher  in  women  of  color. 

The  existence  of  cervical  neoplasia  in  women  infected  with 
HIV  represents  one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  in  the  onco- 
logic care  of  immunosuppressed  patients.  While  the  develop- 
ment of  most  illnesses  and  cancers  in  HIV-infected  patients  can 
largely  be  attributed  to  immune  deficiency,  the  relationship  be- 
tween cervical  neoplasia  and  HIV  infection  is  quite  unique.  Both 
cervical  carcinoma  and  HIV  infection  are,  in  part,  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases,  with  oncogenic  types  of  human  papillomavirus 
(HPV)  infection  the  implicated  viral  carcinogen  associated  with 
cervical  cancer.  Therefore,  an  association  between  cervical  can- 
cer and  HIV  can  be  anticipated  not  only  on  the  basis  of  immu- 
nosuppression but  also  because  of  shared  common  sexual  be- 
havioral risk  factors.  Thus,  while  immunosuppressed  women, 
such  as  renal  transplant  patients  receiving  highly  immunosup- 
pressive drugs,  are  known  to  be  at  high  risk  for  lower  genital 
tract  neoplasia,  immunodeficient  HIV-infected  women  are  per- 
haps the  highest  risk  subgroup  that  we  know  of.  While  these 
factors  likely  play  the  major  role  in  the  pathogenesis  of  cervical 
neoplasia  in  HIV-infected  women,  direct  interactions  between 
HIV  and  HPV  at  the  molecular  level,  the  effects  of  HIV  on  the 
local  mucosal  immune  response,  enhancement  of  HPV  regula- 
tory expression  by  the  HIV-1  tat  protein,  and  HIV-induced  per- 
turbations of  paracrine  or  autocrine  factors  that  influence  HPV 
gene  expression  must  also  be  considered. 

Screening  Issues 

Because  a well-defined  precursor  lesion  for  cervical  cancer 
can  be  detected  by  screening,  organized  screening  programs  for 
cervical  neoplasia  can  be  expected  to  reduce  both  the  incidence 
and  the  mortality  rates.  Since  the  prevalence  of  disease  is  far 
greater  in  HIV-positive  patients  than  in  the  general  population, 
optimal  screening  strategies  take  on  an  increased  importance. 
HIV-positive  women  have  as  much  as  a 10-fold  increased  rate  of 
abnormal  cytology,  including  a wide  range  of  cellular  and  in- 
flammatory changes,  such  as  hyperkeratosis,  parakeratosis, 
trichonomas,  herpes,  inflammatory  atypia,  HPV-related 
changes,  and  varying  degrees  of  cervical  neoplasia  ( 1 ).  Higher 
rates  of  abnormalities  have  also  been  demonstrated  after  sero- 
conversion than  before  seroconversion.  Studies  from  several 
centers  have  demonstrated  that  women  who  are  immunodefi- 
cient from  HIV  infection  have  cytologic  abnormality  rates  of 
between  30%  and  60%  (2^j  and  Pap  smears  consistent  with 
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cervical  dysplasia  from  15%  to  40%  (5).  Most  studies  also  con- 
sistently demonstrate  that  the  prevalence  of  such  abnormalities 
increases  as  immunodeficiency  becomes  more  severe. 

Screening  strategies  in  HIV-positive  women  must  take  into 
account  the  high  prevalence  of  cervical  dysplasia  in  this  sub- 
group as  well  as  the  limitations  of  cytologic  screening,  the  rela- 
tively high  noncompliance  rate,  and  the  possibility  of  acceler- 
ated progression  of  disease.  These  factors  make  initial  accurate 
diagnosis  critical.  Although  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  (CDC)  continues  to  recommend  Pap  smears  as  the 
sole  screening  method,  many  authors  have  advocated  the  need 
for  baseline  colposcopy  in  HIV-infected  women  because  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  cytology  in  consistently  predicting  histology,  low 
negative  predictive  values  of  the  Pap  smear,  decreased  sensitiv- 
ity, and  discordances  between  cytologic  smear  and  biopsy  re- 
sults (6-10).  Other  authors  have  found  that  HIV-infected  women 
had  significantly  more  smears  of  limited  adequacy  due  to  ob- 
scuring blood  or  inflammation  and  higher  rates  of  concomitant 
vaginal  infections  leading  to  under-read  smears  (11).  Maiman  et 
al.  (12)  in  a unique  study  of  248  HIV-infected  women,  all  of 
whom  had  cytology,  colposcopy,  and  biopsy,  found  that  38%  of 
all  cervical  intraepithelial  neoplasia  (CIN)  in  13%  of  the  total 
patients  would  have  been  missed  if  routine  colposcopy  and  bi- 
opsy were  not  performed.  Interestingly,  similar  high  false- 


negative rates  of  cytology  have  been  reported  in  immunosup- 
pressed  women  after  renal  transplantation  (13). 

The  limitations  of  cytologic  screening  become  more  glaring 
as  the  prevalence  of  cervical  dysplasia  increases  in  a given 
population.  Although  more  frequent  cytologic  screening  (every 
6 months)  is  to  be  advocated,  a reasonable  but  not  universally 
accepted  approach  that  we  use  at  our  institution  involves  base- 
line colposcopy  or  cervicography  in  HIV-positive  women  once 
the  diagnosis  is  made  (Fig.  1).  Patients  with  normal  colposcopy 
could  then  undergo  more  aggressive  cytologic  screening  than 
the  normal  population,  while  those  diagnosed  and  treated  for 
CIN  undergo  colposcopy  with  liberal  biopsy  every  4-6  months 
for  2 years  and  seminannual  Pap  tests  thereafter.  Alternatively, 
screening  strategies  may  be  based  on  baseline  immune  status, 
with  more  aggressive  techniques  reserved  for  patients  with 
CD4  counts  of  less  than  500/mm^.  Of  course,  all  strategies  ( 
must  take  into  account  availability  of  colposcopic  resources  I 
and  individualized  knowledge  of  risk  in  given  patient  popula-  ; 
tions.  \ 

In  contrast  to  the  inherent  lack  of  sensitivity  of  normal  cer-  | 
vical  cytology,  abnormal  cytology  is  extremely  accurate  in 
predicting  CIN  on  histology,  and  Pap  smears  indicating  CIN 
must  be  taken  very  seriously  (14).  Specificities  of  84%  or 
greater  have  been  reported  with  even  higher  predictive  values 
fiOj.  Therefore,  the  vast  majority  of  such  pa- 
tients will  indeed  have  cervical  pathology,  jus- 
tifying immediate  treatment  during  initial  col- 
poscopic evaluation  of  a significantly  abnormal  ' 
Pap  smear.  This  “see-and-treat”  approach  us- 
ing excisional  methods  such  as  the  loop  elec- 
trosurgicai  excision  procedure  may  be  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  the  HIV-infected  woman. 

The  prevalence  of  HIV  infection  in  women 
with  invasive  cervical  carcinoma  may  be  even 
higher  than  in  those  with  preinvasive  disease. 
Maiman  et  al.  (15)  reported  a 19%  seropositiv- 
ity  rate  in  women  under  the  age  of  50  years  in 
a high-risk  population  in  Brooklyn.  Of  course, 
this  high  prevalence  rate  is,  in  fact,  reflective  of 
the  high  HIV  infection  rate  in  our  community 
and  would  be  expectedly  lower  in  lower  risk 
geographic  areas.  Most  important,  the  majority 
of  these  women  were  asymptomatic  with  regard 
to  HIV  disease  and  die  of  cervical  cancer,  not 
AIDS;  therefore,  only  HIV  screening  programs 
would  have  detected  their  positive  serostatus. 

At  our  institution,  we  currently  recommend 
HIV  counseling  and  testing  in  all  younger  (<50 
years  of  age)  patients  with  cervical  cancer,  since 
test  results  may  have  a significant  impact  on 
oncologic  therapeutic  strategies.  The  Gyneco- 
logic Oncology  Group  (GOG)  is  currently  con- 
ducting a nationwide  screening  study  involving 
HIV  testing  and  follow-up  of  newly  diagnosed  ; 
patients  with  invasive  cervical  carcinoma.  ^ 

Invasive  Cervical  Carcinoma  , 

On  January  1,  1993,  the  CDC  expanded  the  ; 
surveillance  case  definition  of  AIDS  to  include  ■ 


Fig.  1.  Screening  for  cervical  intraepithelial  neoplasia  in  human  immunodeficiency  virus-positive 
women.  - 
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HIV-positive  women  with  invasive  cervical  cancer.  As  an 
AIDS-defining  illness,  it  is  required  that  physicians  and  hospi- 
tals report  cases  of  cervical  cancer  in  HIV-infected  women  to 
their  local  health  departments.  These  changes  have  served  to 
educate  the  health  care  community  concerning  this  relationship 
and  stimulate  more  aggressive  testing  programs.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  expanded  definition,  approximately  1.3%  of  women  with 
AIDS-defining  illnesses  13  years  of  age  or  older  had  cervical 
cancer  (16).  However,  HIV  testing  in  women  with  cervical  can- 
cer was  far  from  routine,  and  documentation  of  AIDS  cases 
varied  considerably  based  on  the  reporting  practices  of  physi- 
cians and  hospitals.  Other  factors  may  also  contribute  to  the 
underdiagnosis  of  cervical  cancer  in  HIV-infected  women,  in- 
cluding lack  of  HIV  testing  in  older  women,  poor  access  to 
health  care,  and  the  coexistence  of  more  acute  and  life- 
threatening  AIDS-defining  opportunistic  infections  that  inhibit 
both  the  diagnosis  and  the  reporting  of  cervical  cancer.  In  an 
urban  population  at  high  risk  for  both  diseases  in  Brooklyn, 
where  a routine  HIV  testing  program  was  instituted  in  all  cer- 
vical cancer  patients  50  years  of  age  or  younger  (17),  cervical 
cancer  was  the  sixth  most  common  AIDS-defining  illness  in 
women  representing  4%  of  the  subjects  as  well  as  the  most 
common  AIDS-related  cancer  in  women  (55%),  followed  by 
lymphoma  (29%)  and  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  (16%). 

The  signs  and  symptoms  of  cervical  cancer  may  take  on  typi- 
cal or  atypical  presentations  in  HIV-infected  women.  Ideally, 
patients  should  be  diagnosed  by  classic  screening  methods  of 
cytology,  colposcopy,  and  biopsy  if  disease  is  to  be  detected  in 
the  preinvasive  or  early  invasive  phase.  When  patients  present 
with  symptoms,  more  advanced  disease  is  often  found,  and  vagi- 
nal bleeding  or  postcoital  bleeding  is  most  commonly  reported. 
Malodorous  vaginal  discharge  is  also  quite  common,  as  is  pelvic 
pain,  back  pain,  or  lower  abdominal  pain.  Leg  pain,  edema, 
weight  loss,  or  obstructive  uropathy  is  indicative  of  more  ad- 
vanced disease.  In  HIV-positive  patients,  metastatic  disease  may 
occur  in  both  common  and  uncommon  sites  {18},  and  unusual 
extracervical  metastases  have  been  described  in  the  psoas 
muscles,  periclitoral  area,  and  spinal  cord  as  well  as  malignant 
ascites  (19,20).  Diagnosis  can  be  even  more  difficult,  because 
the  classic  signs  of  systemic  cancer  may  mimic  the  subtle  mani- 
festations of  HIV  disease.  Low-grade  fevers,  unexplained 
! weight  loss,  gastrointestinal  disturbances,  and  fatigue  may  occur 
in  both  disease  processes.  Lymphadenopathy,  either  clinically 
I detected  in  the  left  supraclavicular  (scalene)  or  inguinal  nodes, 
or  retroperitoneal  (pelvic  or  para-aortic)  nodes,  discovered  at  the 
time  of  surgery  or  radiologic  imaging,  must  not  be  assumed  to  be 
metastatic  cancer;  HIV-infected  patients  will  often  have  very 
large,  suspicious  nodes  that  may  be  secondary  to  follicular  hy- 
perplasia, not  to  a tumor.  This  pathologic  diagnosis,  which  in- 
cludes mononuclear  cell  proliferation,  polykaryoctes,  epithelioid 
i histiocytes,  and  mantle-zone  loss,  while  not  pathognomonic  for 
HIV,  is  highly  suggestive. 

In  addition,  coexistent  pelvic  infection  may  present  diagnostic 
I and  therapeutic  dilemmas.  HIV-infected  women  have  high  rates 
lof  concomitant  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  that  is  more  often 
I refractory  to  antibiotic  therapy.  Pelvic  abscesses  may  mimic 
metastatic  cervical  cancer  and  pelvic  infection  may  contribute  to 
ithe  development  and  spread  of  disease  and  increase  the  failure 
! rate  and  morbidity  of  therapeutic  interventions. 
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Cervical  cancer  is  the  only  gynecologic  cancer  that  is  clini- 
cally staged,  which  is  assigned  by  the  current  staging  system  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics 
(FIGO).  Once  a clinical  stage  is  assigned  and  treatment  has  been 
initiated,  the  stage  must  not  be  changed  because  of  subsequent 
findings  by  either  extended  clinical  or  surgical  staging.  Bi- 
manual rectovaginal  pelvic  examination,  performed  under  anes- 
thesia if  necessary,  is  the  most  important  part  of  clinical  staging, 
and  only  certain  additional  studies  for  extracervical  disease  are 
allowed  by  FIGO,  including  intravenous  pyelogram,  barium  en- 
ema, chest  and  skeletal  x ray,  cystoscopy,  and  sigmoidoscopy. 
However,  other  more  practical  and  useful  studies  are  often  em- 
ployed that  provide  more  specific  information,  including  com- 
puterized axial  tomography,  magnetic  resonance  imaging,  and 
laparoscopic  lymph  node  biopsies  or  extraperitoneal  lymph  node 
biopsies  by  laparotomy.  Tumor  markers,  specifically  squamous 
cell  carcinoma  antigen  or  CA  125  for  the  respective  cell  types  of 
squamous  or  adenocarcinoma,  are  useful  parameters  to  follow 
patients  with  during  and  after  treatment. 

Cancers  of  the  cervix  most  often  spread  by  direct  invasion  into 
the  cervical  stroma  and  laterally  into  the  parametrial  tissues  as 
well  as  into  the  vagina  and  corpus  uteri.  Lymphatic  metastases 
are  also  quite  common  and  are  involved  in  a progressive  fashion 
beginning  with  the  pelvic  (obturator,  external  and  internal  iliac) 
nodes  and  then  involving  the  para-aortic,  inguinal,  and  scalene 
nodes.  The  incidence  of  positive  pelvic  and  para-aortic  nodes 
ranges  from  15%  to  5%,  respectively,  for  patients  with  stage  IB 
disease  to  45%  and  30%  for  patients  with  stage  III.  However, 
HIV-positive  patients  may  have  higher  grade  tumors  and  higher 
rates  of  lymph  node  involvement  than  expected  by  stage  alone. 
Cervical  cancer  may  also  spread  by  blood-borne  metastases  or 
intraperitoneal  implantation  or  present  or  recur  with  painful 
bony  metastases. 

Although  much  of  the  data,  thus  far,  has  been  limited  to  case 
reports  and  single  institution  studies,  it  seems  apparent  that  in 
some  HIV-infected  women,  the  disease  characteristics  may  take 
a more  aggressive  clinical  course  (15,21).  This  parallels  the 
examples  observed  in  other  AIDS-related  cancers.  HIV-positive 
women  present  with  more  advanced  disease  than  do  HIV- 
negative women  with  cervical  cancer.  In  the  largest  study  to  date 
at  the  Health  Science  Center  at  Brooklyn  comparing  16  sero- 
positive to  68  seronegative  women,  significantly  more  advanced 
disease  was  found  in  the  HIV-positive  women  (15).  Half  of  the 
seropositive  patients  presented  with  stage  III  or  IV  disease,  com- 
pared with  19%  in  seronegative  controls,  and  only  one  infected 
patient  remained  with  early  disease  after  careful  surgical- 
pathologic  staging.  Almost  70%  of  the  HIV-infected  women  had 
stage  III  or  higher  surgical-pathologic  stage  compared  with  28% 
of  seronegative  controls.  HIV-infected  women  with  cervical 
cancer  may  be  quite  young,  such  as  the  case  of  a 1 6-year-old 
who  presented  with  stage  IIIB  disease  and  died  at  age  17  years 
(18).  Most  HIV-positive  patients  can  be  expected  to  have  squa- 
mous cell  carcinomas  as  was  found  in  the  above  study  where  15 
of  16  patients  had  squamous  cell  cancers,  with  the  remaining 
patient  having  an  adenosquamous  tumor  (15).  Most  important, 
the  majority  of  patients  die  of  cervical  cancer  before  they  died  of 
AIDS  and  are  usually  asymptomatic  with  regard  to  HIV  infec- 
tion. Therefore,  only  HIV  testing  programs  of  such  patients  will 
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enable  the  physician  to  make  the  diagnosis  and  realize  the  full 
impact  of  the  interaction  of  these  two  disease  processes. 

The  HIV-positive  women  with  cervical  cancer  have  higher 
recurrence  and  death  rates  with  shorter  intervals  to  recurrence 
and  death  than  do  HIV-negative  control  subjects  (15).  Mean 
intervals  to  recurrence  are  extremely  short,  and  many  patients 
retain  persistent  disease  after  primary  treatment.  Median  time  to 
death  was  found  to  be  10  months  in  seropositive  women  com- 
pared with  23  months  in  seronegative  patients.  Several  other 
case  reports  have  described  examples  of  rapidly  progressive  cer- 
vical cancer  in  such  women.  As  with  preinvasive  disease,  the 
relationship  between  immune  function  and  disease  status  is  ap- 
parent. The  mean  absolute  CD4  count  in  such  patients  was  360/ 
mm^  compared  with  830/mm^  in  uninfected  women.  One  can 
infer  from  these  values  that  the  typical  HIV-infected  woman 
with  cervical  cancer  would  not  meet  the  immunologic  definition 
for  AIDS  solely  by  CD4  count  (<200/mm^),  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  recent  inclusion  of  seropositive  women  with 
cervical  cancer  as  AIDS  patients.  Although  stage  of  cancer  may 
not  predict  CD4  levels,  immune  status  does  influence  subse- 
quent outcome.  Patients  with  counts  greater  than  500/mm^  have 
had  more  favorable  disease  courses;  therefore,  management  de- 
cisions in  HIV-infected  women  with  cervical  cancer  should 
carefully  consider  pretreatment  immune  function,  since  positive 
serostatus  alone  may  not  necessarily  and  uniformly  confer  a 
dismal  outcome  (15).  HIV-related  immunodeficiency  may  con- 
tribute heavily  to  the  natural  history  of  cervical  carcinoma,  and 
HIV-positive  patients  need  not  demonstrate  other  signs  of  im- 
munosuppression such  as  opportunistic  infections  for  their  neo- 
plasia to  be  adversely  affected  by  HIV. 

The  characteristics  of  HIV  disease  in  cervical  cancer  may  be 
different  in  cervical  cancer  patients  when  compared  with  HIV- 
positive patients  with  other  AIDS-related  cancers.  Women  with 
invasive  cervical  cancer  are  less  immunosuppressed  than  women 
with  other  AIDS  opportunistic  illnesses  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  CD4  counts  about  twice  as  high  as  those  with 
Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  (312-153/ 
mm^)  (17).  In  the  majority  of  women  with  cervical  cancer, 

HIV  infection  was  diagnosed  at  the  time  of  cancer  presen- 
tation, whereas  in  women  with  other  cancers,  HIV  diagnosis 
preceded  cancer  diagnosis  by  a mean  of  2.7  years.  Although 
the  interval  from  cancer  diagnosis  to  death  may  be  similar  in 
all  AIDS-related  cancers,  cancer  was  found  to  be  the  cause 
of  death  more  often  with  cervical  cancer  patients  (95%) 
compared  with  those  with  other  cancers  (60%).  Although 
patients  with  cervical  cancer  as  their  AIDS-defining  illness 
may  be  slightly  younger  than  those  women  without  cervical 
cancer,  the  distribution  of  mode  of  HIV  transmission  (het- 
erosexual versus  injection  drug  abuse)  and  race  (black  ver- 
sus Hispanic  versus  white)  was  found  to  be  remarkably  simi- 
lar ( 16). 

The  management  of  HIV-positive  patients  with  cervical 
cancer  is  among  the  most  challenging  tasks  faced  by  the 
oncologic  team.  In  general,  the  same  principles  that  guide 
the  oncologic  management  of  cervical  cancer  in  immuno- 
competent patients  should  be  applied  (Fig.  2).  However, 
extremely  close  monitoring  for  both  therapeutic  efficacy 
and  unusual  toxicity  must  be  instituted. 

Radical  hysterectomy  and  pelvic  lymphadenectomy 


should  be  performed  in  most  cases  of  stage  IA2  and  IB  1 and  in 
some  cases  of  stage  IB2  and  IIA  cervical  cancer  where  cervical 
size  is  not  too  enlarged  and  vaginal  involvement  is  minimal. 
Radical  oncologic  surgery  in  HIV-positive  women  can  be  per- 
formed for  the  usual  indications,  and  surgical  decisions  should 
be  based  on  oncologic  issues  not  HIV  status.  As  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  other  types  of  operations  in  the  HIV-positive  pa- 
tients, women  with  relatively  good  immune  function  tolerate 
surgery  well  with  no  significant  excess  morbidity.  Prophylactic 
antibiotics  should  be  routinely  used,  and  standard  surgical  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  prevent  surgical  transmission.  The 
transmission  rate  of  HIV  from  patient  to  health  care  worker  is 
extremely  low,  estimated  to  be  about  1 in  320. 

Although  radiation  therapy  can  be  used  in  all  stages  of  cer- 
vical cancer  and  has  identical  cure  rates  when  compared  with 
radical  surgery  in  stage  IB,  the  issues  of  ovarian  conservation 
and  better  vaginal  sexual  function  make  radical  hysterectomy 
the  preferred  modality  in  younger  patients.  Ovarian  transposition 
should  be  considered  at  the  time  of  surgery  if  postoperative 
pelvic  radiation  is  a strong  possibility.  One  may  expect  a uro- 
logic  fistula  rate  of  1 %-2%  and  a chronic  bladder  atony  rate  of 
3%  after  radical  hysterectomy  compared  with  an  intestinal  and 
urinary  stricture  and  fistula  rate  of  3%-5%  and  rate  of  chronic 
radiation  fibrosis  of  the  bowel  or  bladder  of  6%-8%  with  pelvic 
radiation  therapy.  Another  advantage  of  surgery  over  radiation  is 
the  availability  of  surgical-pathologic  data  such  as  lymph  node 
status  for  which  postoperative  therapy  can  then  be  designed. 

Since  most  HIV-infected  patients  with  cervical  cancer  present 
with  more  advanced  disease,  radiation  therapy  is  usually  the 
cornerstone  of  treatment  and  is  the  basis  for  therapy  in  stages 
II-IV.  Pelvic  radiation  therapy  begins  with  external-beam 
therapy  designed  to  shrink  the  primary  tumor  and  create  better 
geometry  for  the  brachytherapy  insertions  to  follow.  Pelvic 
fields  are  usually  15x5  cm,  extending  to  a 2-cm  margin  lateral 


Stage  lal: 

Cold  knife  therapeutic  cone  biopsy  if  fertility  desired; 
otherwise,  simple  hysterectomy 

f Stage  IA2 
[ Stage  IBl 

Radical  hysterectomy  with  pelvic  lymphadenectomy 
Alternatively,  radiation  therapy  in  poor  surgical 
candidates 

f Stage  IB2 
( Stage  IIA 

Radiation  therapy  +/-  simple  hysterectomy;  or  Radical 
hysterectomy  with  pelvic  lymphadenectomy;  or 

Neoadjuvant  chemotherapy  + radical  surgery 

Stage  IIB-IVA:  Radiation  therapy  +/-  chemosensitization 

Stage  IVB: 

Chemotherapy  +/-  radiation  therapy 

Recurrent  Disease:  Pelvic  Exenteration  (central  disease),  otherwise 

Palliative  Chemotherapy 

Fig.  2.  Treatment  recommendations  for  cervical  carcinoma  in  human  immunodefi- 
ciency virus-infected  women. 
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to  the  bony  pelvis  and  inferiorly  to  the  border  of  the  obturator 
foramen.  The  superior  margin  can  be  extended  to  18  cm  to  cover 
the  common  iliac  nodes  or  even  higher  if  para-aortic  lymph  node 
metastases  are  evident.  The  usual  dosages  of  pelvic  radiotherapy 
delivered  include  7000-8000  cGy  to  point  A and  6000  cGy  to 
point  B.  Some  HIV-positive  patients  may  respond  poorly  to 
radiation  therapy  alone  and  regimens  that  incorporate  radiation 
sensitizers  that  are  being  used  more  frequently  in  general  should 
be  strongly  considered.  The  two  most  common  sensitizing  regi- 
mens include  cisplatin  (50  mg/m“,  weeks  1 and  6)  combined 
with  fluorouracil  (1000  mg/m^,  continuous  infusion  x 4 days, 
weeks  1 and  6)  or  oral  hydroxyurea  (3  g/m^,  twice  per  week  x 
5 weeks).  One  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  pelvic  radiation  is 
associated  with  transient  lymphopenia  and  depressed  T-cell 
function,  which  may  lead  to  further  immunologic  compromise  in 
the  HIV-positive  patient,  and  that  anecdotal  reports  of  poor  tol- 
erance and  increased  morbidity  from  pelvic  radiation  therapy 
have  been  made,  although  adequate  studies  have  not  yet  been 
performed  to  evaluate  this  issue. 

Chemotherapy  should  be  used  in  cases  of  systemic  disease 
(pulmonary  or  liver  metastases)  or  recurrent  disease  after  radia- 
tion failures  in  those  patients  not  eligible  for  pelvic  exenteration. 
However,  recurrent  cervical  cancer  in  this  setting  is  not  consid- 
ered curable  with  chemotherapy,  and  treatment  is  palliative. 
Regimens  that  incorporate  drugs  that  are  both  active  in  cervical 
carcinoma  and  relatively  bone  marrow  sparing  should  be  used, 
with  close  monitoring  of  all  hematologic  indices.  Cisplatin  (SO- 
TS mg/m^)  is  the  drug  of  choice  and  may  be  combined  with 
bleomycin  (20  U/m^;  maximum,  30  U)  and  vincristine  (1  mg/ 
m^).  Recently,  neoadjuvant  chemotherapy  has  been  used  in  pa- 
tients with  stage  IB2  or  stage  II  cervical  cancer  with  similar 
agents  followed  by  radical  hysterectomy  with  good  results;  how- 
ever, the  efficacy  of  this  approach  in  HIV-positive  patients  is 
unknown. 

Other  novel  therapeutic  approaches,  such  as  the  use  of  inter- 
ferons, retinoids,  bone  marrow  support,  or  vaccine  therapy,  may 
represent  future  investigative  treatment  options.  The  Gynecol- 
ogy Oncology  Group  is  presently  evaluating  the  role  of  inter- 
feron alfa  and  isotretinoin  with  or  without  antiretroviral  therapy 
in  the  neoadjuvant  or  advanced/recurrent  setting  in  the  treatment 
of  HIV-infected  women  with  cervical  cancer.  Innovative  treat- 
ment regimens  and  research  protocols  such  as  these  are  needed 
to  combat  the  interaction  of  these  two  potentially  life- 
threatening  disease  processes. 

Last,  the  treatment  of  HIV  and  its  sequelae  with  anti-HIV- 1 
agents  and  prophylactic  regimens  is  exceedingly  complex  and 
always  changing.  Combination  therapy  with  nucleoside  ana- 
logues and  protease  inhibitors  is  now  standard  and  initiated  ear- 
lier in  the  course  of  HIV  disease.  Careful  attention  to  overlap- 
ping side  effects  of  these  regimens  when  combined  with 
oncologic  therapy  for  cervical  cancer  as  well  as  potential  syn- 
ergistic antineoplastic  effects  will  be  an  important  area  of  future 
investigation. 

Preinvasive  Cervical  Neoplasia 

HIV-seropositive  women  represent  perhaps  the  highest  risk 
group  encountered  for  the  development  of  CIN.  In  the  most 
recent  classification  system  of  HIV-related  diseases,  the  CDC 
has  identified  moderate  to  severe  cervical  dysplasia  and  carci- 
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noma  in  situ  as  category  B conditions.  Independent  studies 
(2,4,6,10)  have  estimated  the  prevalence  of  CIN  in  this  subgroup 
to  be  between  20%  and  50%.  Maiman  et  al.  (12),  in  a study  of 
HIV-positive  women  without  AIDS-defining  illness,  found  the 
prevalence  of  CIN  on  histology  to  be  32%  in  a cohort  of  248 
patients.  Cervical  dysplasia  of  HIV-positive  women  may  be  of 
higher  grade  than  in  seronegative  women,  with  more  extensive 
involvement  of  the  lower  genital  tract  with  HPV-associated  le- 
sions (18).  Extensive  cervical  involvement,  endocervical  in- 
volvement, and  multisite  (vagina,  vulva,  and  perianal)  disease 
are  more  common.  Natural  history  studies  examining  the  bio- 
logic behavior  of  cervical  HPV  and  CIN  strongly  suggest  that 
disease  is  more  aggressive  in  HIV-positive  patients.  Conti  (22) 
found  fourfold  higher  progressions  and  threefold  lower  regres- 
sion rates  of  untreated  HPV-related  cervical  lesions  in  infected 
women  compared  with  HIV-negative  controls,  and  Petry  et  al. 
(23)  found  only  a 21%  regression  rate  of  CIN  I lesions  in  im- 
munosuppressed  HIV-positive  and  transplant  patients  compared 
with  62%  in  immunocompetent  control  subjects.  Higher  rates  of 
more  oncogenic  HPV  subtype  infection,  multiple-type  HPV  in- 
fection, and  unspecified-type  HPV  infection  have  been  reported 
by  many  investigators  and  may  help  explain  the  more  aggressive 
cervical  pathology  that  develops  in  HIV-infected  women 
(12,24-26). 

Numerous  studies  (6,9,27)  have  demonstrated  the  relationship 
between  HIV-associated  immunosuppression  and  the  develop- 
ment of  CIN,  and  the  presence  and  severity  of  cervical  neoplasia 
are  associated  with  quantitative  T-cell  function.  In  one  study  (6), 
HIV-positive  patients  with  CIN  had  absolute  CD4  counts  and 
T4:T8  ratios  roughly  half  those  of  HIV-positive  patients  without 
CIN,  and  patients  with  AIDS-defining  illness  are  more  likely  to 
have  cervical  disease  than  are  asymptomatic  HIV-positive  pa- 
tients. Schafer  et  al.  (27j  and  Wright  et  al.  (28)  concluded  that  a 
CD4  lymphocyte  count  of  200/mm^  was  independently  associ- 
ated with  CIN.  The  concept  of  worsening  immunodeficiency 
increasing  the  risk  of  cervical  pathology  may  be  used  to  indi- 
vidualize screening  and  surveillance  strategies  in  HIV-positive 
women. 

The  treatment  of  preinvasive  cervical  disease  in  HIV-infected 
women  is  among  the  most  challenging  and  frustrating  tasks 
faced  by  the  practicing  gynecologist.  In  general,  standard  thera- 
peutic strategies  for  immunocompetent  women  apply,  but  the 
increased  risk  for  treatment  failures  and  chronic  nature  of  dis- 
ease in  such  women  is  well  documented. 

Excisional  methods,  which  include  LEEP  (loop  electrosurgi- 
cal  excision  procedure),  laser  cone,  and  cold  knife  cone  biopsy, 
are  preferred  over  ablative  methods,  such  as  cryotherapy  and 
laser  vaporization.  Excisional  methods  have  the  advantage  of 
confirmation  of  histology  and  documentation  of  negative  mar- 
gins, which  is  of  particular  importance  in  HIV-positive  women 
in  whom  disease  may  be  more  extensive.  Del  Priore  et  al.  (29) 
reported  that  colposcopically  directed  biopsies  may  be  poor  pre- 
dictors of  histology  on  excisional  cone  specimens  in  HIV- 
seropositive  women,  since  47%  with  CIN  II-III  on  cone  biopsy 
had  only  CIN  I or  HPV  on  punch  biopsy  compared  with  only  9% 
in  HIV-seronegative  patients  Additionally,  with  advances  in  the 
technology  in  electrosurgical  generators  and  the  development  of 
large  wire  loops  with  insulated  bases,  LEEP  has  allowed  exci- 
sion of  the  cervical  transformation  zone  and  distal  canal  with  a 
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single  pass  of  the  loop  with  the  patient  under  local  anesthesia  in 
an  outpatient  setting.  Therefore,  in  most  centers,  LEEP  excision 
has  become  the  preferred  treatment,  although  laser  ablation  is 
still  quite  adequate  if  the  CIN  lesion  lies  within  the  range  of 
satisfactory  colposcopic  assessment.  Although  the  use  of  cryo- 
therapy in  HIV-positive  women  may  seem  particularly  attractive 
because  of  the  absence  of  bleeding  and  reduced  theoretical  risk 
of  iatrogenic  transmission  of  HIV,  studies  have  indicated  that  the 
use  of  this  modality  in  HIV-infected  women  may  offer  a specific 
treatment  disadvantage.  In  one  study  (30),  48%  of  HIV-infected 
women  with  low-grade  CIN  developed  recurrence  compared 
with  1%  of  seronegative  women.  Diagnostic  procedures,  such  as 
cold  knife  cone  conization,  diagnostic  LEEP,  or  laser  cone,  must 
be  performed  for  the  usual  indications.  Diagnostic  procedures 
may  then  be  considered  therapeutic  if  histologic  results  are  fa- 
vorable. An  algorithm  for  the  management  of  CIN  in  HIV- 
positive patients  is  presented  in  Fig.  3. 

Recurrence  rates  for  CIN  in  HIV-positive  women  with  stan- 
dard therapies  have  been  reported  to  be  as  high  as  40%  at  one 
year  and  60%  with  longer  follow-up  (30,31).  Maiman  et  al.  (30) 
and  Del  Priore  and  Lurain  (9)  reported  recurrence  rates  of  39% 
and  40%,  respectively,  compared  with  9%  and  10%  on  seropos- 
itive controls.  Fruchter  et  al.  (32),  at  36  months,  reported  a 62% 
failure  rate  compared  with  18%  in  control  subjects,  with  an  87% 
failure  rate  in  patients  with  CD4  less  than  200/mm^.  In  addition, 
progression  to  higher  grade  dysplasia  was  more  common  in 
HIV-positive  patients  as  well  as  multiple  episodes  of  recurrent 
disease  requiring  many  repeated  procedures.  It  has  been  well 
documented  that  the  frequency  of  recurrence  is  closely  related  to 
immune  function.  Patients  with  CD4  counts  less  than  500/mm^ 
are  at  extremely  high  risk  for  recurrence,  whereas  women 
with  counts  greater  than  500/mm^ 
may  be  expected  to  have  a recurrence 
at  only  twice  the  rate  of  seronegative 
women  (30).  Therefore,  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  strategies  may  be 
stratified  based  on  the  degree  of  im- 
munosuppression. Unfortunately, 
complications  after  treatment  for  CIN 
in  HIV-positive  women  may  be  in- 
creased since  one  study  demonstrated 
higher  rates  of  excessive  bleeding 
and  cervicovaginal  infections  (33). 

While  poor  treatment  results  of  stan- 
dard ablative  and  excisional  therapies 
in  HIV-infected  women  with  CIN  cer- 
tainly warrant  unique  therapeutic  strat- 
egies, one  must  recognize  that  close 
and  meticulous  post-therapy  surveil- 
lance and  repetitive  aggressive  re- 
treatment for  persistent  and  recurrent 
disease  have  been  successful  in  pre- 
venting progressive  neoplasia  and  in- 
vasive cervical  carcinoma  and  should 
therefore  not  be  abandoned.  Hysterec- 
tomy, which  is  rarely  used  today  in  the 
management  of  CIN  in  immunocom- 
petent patients,  may  be  considered  in 
individual  cases  in  HIV-seropositive 


women  and  be  particularly  reserved  for  the  multiparous  patient 
with  relatively  good  immune  function  who  has  undergone  mul- 
tiple therapeutic  procedures  for  recurrent  high  dysplasia  in 
whom  repeated  evaluation  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

In  response  to  the  high  rates  of  treatment  failures  for  prein- 
vasive  cervical  disease  in  HIV-positive  women,  the  AIDS  Clini- 
cal Trials  Group  (ACTG)  is  investigating  novel  therapeutic  ap- 
proaches. For  patients  with  high-grade  dysplasia  (CIN-II-III), 
ACTG  examined  the  role  of  topical  vaginal  flourouracil  cream 
maintenance  therapy  as  prophylaxis  against  recurrent  CIN.  In 
this  study,  patients  were  randomized  to  receive  standard  ablative 
or  excisional  therapy  alone  versus  standard  therapy  plus  2 g of 
vaginal  fluorouracil  every  2 weeks  for  6 months.  Fluorouracil 
has  previously  been  used  with  considerable  success  in  the  care  of 
immunocompromised  women  with  lower  genital  tract  neoplasia, 
especially  after  conventional  therapy  has  resulted  in  repetitive 
recurrence.  Krebs  (34)  found  that  prophylactic  maintenance 
therapy  with  vaginal  fluorouracil  was  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  HPV-associated  lesions  of  the  vulva  and  vagina,  especially  in 
immunosuppressed  women  with  multiple  organ  involvement. 
Effective  local  adjunctive  therapy  with  topical  chemotherapeutic 
agents  is  particularly  attractive  in  HIV-positive  patients  in  light 
of  their  favorable  therapeutic  index,  and  results  of  such  random- 
ized controlled  studies  are  extremely  important. 

ACTG  293  is  a study  involving  the  treatment  of  HIV-positive 
patients  with  CIN-I.  While  the  standard  of  care  today  in  immu- 
nocompetent women  with  CIN-I  (mild  dysplasia)  is  close  fol- 
low-up without  surgical  therapy,  it  is  unknown  whether  such 
conservative  strategy  is  safe  in  seropositive  patients  in  light  of 
reports  suggesting  more  aggressive  disease.  In  this  trial,  patients 
are  randomized  between  observation  only  without  any  surgical 
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Fig.  3.  Treatment  options  for  cervical  intraepithelial  neoplasia  in  human  immunodeficiency  virus-positive 
women.  5-FU  = fluorouracil. 
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therapy  versus  oral  isotretenoin  at  a dose  of  0.5  mg/kg  per  day 
for  6 months,  with  close  attention  to  follow-up  for  regression, 
persistence,  or  progression.  The  results  of  this  trial  are  likely  to 
have  implications  for  women  with  CIN  in  general. 

Optimization  of  immune  function  and  lowering  of  viral  load 
with  proven  and  newer  anti-HIV  drugs  are  aiso  desirable,  and 
many  patients  today  are  placed  on  multiple  drug  regimens.  It  is 
unknown  whether  any  of  such  interventions  has  any  impact  on 
cervical  disease,  and  the  presence  of  multiple  confounding  vari- 
ables will  make  this  issue  exceedingly  difficult  to  study.  At 
present,  the  principles  of  aggressive  initial  evaluation,  more  fre- 
quent cytologic  screening,  and  meticulous  post-therapy  surveil- 
lance with  liberal  repeat  colposcopy  and  re-treatment  for  recur- 
rent dysplasia  in  managing  preinvasive  disease  in  HIV-infected 
women  seem  prudent  as  we  investigate  novel  treatment  strate- 
gies in  clinical  trials. 
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Kaposi’s  sarcoma-associated  herpesvirus  or  human  herpes- 
virus type  8 fHHV-8)  is  present  in  all  forms  of  Kaposi’s 
sarcoma  (KS)  as  well  as  in  primary  effusion  lymphomas  and 
some  cases  of  Castleman’s  disease.  In  KS  tissues,  HHV-8  is 
present  in  endothelial  and  spindle  cells.  Current  serologic 
tests  suggest  that  HHV-8  is  predominantly  found  in  those  at 
risk  of  KS  and  is  not  as  widespread  as  most  other  human 
herpesviruses.  HHV-8  encodes  various  proteins  that  may 
play  a role  in  promotion  of  cellular  growth,  including  cyclin- 
and  G-coupled  protein  receptor  homologues,  and  anti- 
apoptotic  proteins,  including  Bcl-2,  IL-6  (i.e.,  interleukin  6), 
and  FLIP  (i.e.,  FLICE  inhibitory  protein)  homologues.  In 
addition,  HHV-8  encodes  two  macrophage  inflammatory- 
like  proteins  with  anti-human  immunodeficiency  virus  and 
angiogenic  potential.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1998;23: 
51-54] 


This  conference  is  a timely  opportunity  to  focus  on  the  can- 
cers that  occur  more  frequently  in  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  (AIDS).  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  (KS)  with  Pneumocystis 
carinii  infection  heralded  the  AIDS  epidemic  in  its  earliest  days. 
KS  is  seen  frequently  in  Africa  and  is  linked  both  to  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  (the  epidemic  form)  and  HIV- 
negative KS  (the  endemic  form).  It  is  also  endemic  in  northern 
Mediterranean  and  eastern  European  countries.  We  shall  focus 
on  human  herpesvirus  type  8 (HHV-8)/Kaposi’s  sarcoma- 
associated  herpesvirus  (KSHV),  but  many  more  details  are  pre- 
sented later  in  the  conference  when  molecular  biologists  analyze 
the  viral  genome  and  describe  how  it  replicates  and  functions. 

The  study  of  HHV-8/KSHV  started  less  than  3 years  ago 
when  Yuan  Chang  and  colleagues  announced  its  discovery  in 
December  1994  (1).  Since  then,  about  200  publications  on  this 
new  herpesvirus  have  appeared,  which  indicates  the  growing 
interest  in  it.  Without  this  discovery  through  the  representational 
difference  analysis,  this  conference  might  not  have  been  con- 
vened. Chang  et  al.  (])  called  the  new  virus  “Kaposi’s  sarcoma- 
associated  herpesvirus  (KSHV)’’  because  they  discovered  it  in 
KS  tissue  of  patients  with  AIDS.  Schulz  and  Weiss  (2),  in  a 
commentary  on  their  discovery,  suggested  that  “HHV-8’’  was  a 
slightly  more  neutral  name  regarding  etiology.  The  name  does 
not  really  matter  and,  throughout  the  conference,  some  partici- 
pants use  “KSHV’’  and  others  say  “HHV-8.’’  It  has  been  ar- 
gued that,  because  this  virus  is  associated  not  only  with  KS  but 
also  with  other  lesions,  such  as  lymphoma,  we  should  not  call  it 
“KSHV.”  But  on  that  account  we  should  not  call  HTLV-1 
“human  T-cell  leukemia  virus”  anymore  because  it  also  causes 
the  neurologic  disease  tropical  spastic  paraparesis;  we  should 


Table  1.  Detection  of  human  herpesvirus  type  8 in  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  (KS) 
tissue  by  polymerase  chain  reaction* 


Positive 

Tested 

% 

Acquired  immunodeficiency 

108 

113 

96 

syndrome-associated  KS 

Classic  KS 

46 

49 

94 

Posttransplant  KS 

9 

9 

100 

Human  immunodeficiency 

5 

5 

100 

virus-negative  gay  men 

African  endemic 

41 

47 

87 

*Data  compiled  from  references  (3,29-32). 


rename  “hepatitis  G virus”  because  it  does  not  appear  to  cause 
hepatitis. 

After  Chang  et  al.  (])  first  identified  HHV-8  in  lesions  of  KS 
of  AIDS  patients,  we  examined  the  presence  of  HHV-8  among 
the  different  KS  epidemiologic  groups.  Data  on  the  polymerase 
chain  reaction  (PCR)  detection  of  HHV-8  in  paraffin-imbedded 
KS  tissue  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The  great  majority  of  KS 
samples  were  positive  for  the  presence  of  this  virus,  whatever 
the  epidemiologic  group  (3,4).  If  we  exclude  the  ones  that  had 
poor-quality  DNA,  as  judged  by  weak  amplification  of  a cellular 
gene,  then  virtually  100%  of  KS  samples  were  HHV-8  positive. 
Several  other  groups  have  accrued  similar  results.  Thus,  there  is 
genuine  consensus  that  this  virus  is  universally  present  in  KS 
lesions. 

When  we  looked  for  HHV-8  by  in  situ  techniques,  we  ob- 
served that  a majority  of  spindle  cells  showed  the  presence  of 
HHV-8,  although  negative  nuclei  were  also  present  (5).  Again, 
several  other  groups  have  confirmed  this  result.  For  example,  the 
presence  of  HHV-8  genes,  antigens,  and  indeed  viruses  particles 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Orenstein  et  al.  (6). 

A continuing  question  is  whether  HHV-8  plays  a causal  role 
or  whether  it  is  a passenger  virus.  Another  question  is  whether 
HHV-8,  like  Epstein-Barr  virus,  is  ubiquitous  in  the  human 
population  or  is  restricted  to  KS  groups?  We  favor  a causal  role, 
and  a consensus  is  emerging  that  HHV-8  contributes  to  the 
pathogenesis  of  KS. 


*Affiliation  of  authors:  Institute  of  Cancer  Research.  Chester  Beatty  Labora- 
tories, London.  U.K. 
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Fig.  1.  Nuclear  stippling  seen  in  human  herpesvirus  type  8 latently  infected  cell 
line  (BCP-I)  (12)  with  sera  of  patients  with  Kaposi’s  sarcoma. 

Using  PCR  techniques,  some  groups  reported  that  the  virus  is 
more  widespread  and  detected  KSHV  in  non-KS  skin  tumors  in 
immunosuppressed  patients  and  in  the  semen  of  healthy  donors. 
We  could  not  detect  HHV-8  in  squamous  cell  carcinomas  of  the 


skin  in  immunosuppressed  transplant  recipients  (7)  or  in  the 
semen  of  healthy  donors  (8). 

However,  one  could  argue  that  this  virus  is  ubiquitous  and  that 
it  might  become  activated  by  angiogenesis  but  that  it  is  normally 
latent  at  very  low  load  or  not  expressed  at  all  until  it  is  activated 
by  angiogenic  cytokines  or  chemokines.  We  could  not  detect 
HHV-8  in  benign  hemangiosarcomas  or  granulomas;  as  a result, 
among  angiogenic  lesions  (3),  its  expression  seems  to  be  specific 
to  KS,  although  the  cytokine  profiles  in  these  lesions  might 
differ. 

Nevertheless,  HHV-8  is  associated  with  other  lymphoprolif- 
erative  lesions.  Multicentric  Castleman’s  disease  was  first  re- 
ported by  Soulier  et  al.  (9)  in  France  to  contain  HHV-8,  with  14 
of  14  HIV-positive  patients  with  Castleman’s  disease  and  a 
rather  smaller  proportion  of  HIV-negative  patients  being  HHV-8 
positive;  we  have  obtained  similar  results,  as  have  Dupin  et  al. 
(10),  among  others.  Multicentric  Castleman’s  disease  is  a lym- 
phoproliferative  lesion  that  frequently  includes  angiogenic  pro- 
liferation and  sometimes  presents  together  with  KS  itself. 

Better  known  are  the  primary  effusion  lymphomas  (or  body 
cavity-based  lymphomas)  first  described  as  containing  HHV-8 
by  Cesarman  et  al.  (11).  These  lymphomas  tend  to  grow  as 
effusions  in  the  pleural  or  pericardial  cavity.  They  lack  many  of 
the  cell  surface  adhesion  molecules  that  one  might  expect  to  be 
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Fig.  3.  Human  herpesvirus  type  8 LNA-1  (latent  nuclear  antigen)  is  encoded  by  orf  73  and  forms 
part  of  a larger  messenger  RNA  (mRNA)  transcript  including  orf  72  (cyclin)  and  K13  (v-FLIP). 
During  latent  infection,  orf  73  (LNA-1)  is  transcribed  with  the  viral  cyclin  and  anti-apoptotic 
protein  K13  (a).  During  lytic  induction,  orf  73  is  spliced  out  and  K13  and  cyclin  (b)  are  tran- 
scribed as  a bicistronic  mRNA  [data  from  Kellam  et  al.  122)]. 


present  on  lymphomas  (12).  While  many  primary 
effusion  lymphomas  are  positive  for  EBV,  practi- 
cally all  of  them  are  positive  for  HHV-8.  Primary 
effusion  lymphoma  cell  lines  have  provided  the 
basis  for  many  studies  presented  at  this  conference 
on  the  induction,  replication,  and  cloning  of 
HHV-8  genes,  as  well  as  for  HHV-8  serology. 

With  the  use  of  primary  effusion  lymphoma  cell 
lines  in  culture  with  latent  infection  as  an  assay  for 
immunofluorescence  antibody  detection,  sera  from 
patients  with  KS  show  a punctate  nuclear  staining 
(Fig.  1).  This  assay  has  been  the  basis  of  several 
studies  for  first-generation  serologic  surveys  of 
HIV  infection  (13-16). 

These  cell  lines  also  can  be  induced  by  phorbol 
esters  or  sodium  butyrate  to  enter  a lytic  viral  rep- 
lication in  which  many  more  of  the  HHV-8  pro- 
teins are  expressed,  and  hence  more  antigens  are 
there  to  be  recognized.  This  induction  of  lytic  viral 
protein  expression  should  produce  greater  sensitiv- 
ity in  detection  of  antibodies,  but  the  question  is  whether  it 
reduces  specificity.  Recombinant  antigen  assays  are  not  yet  as 
sensitive  as  immunoflurescence  assays  (14). 

As  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this  conference,  the  inci- 
dence of  KS  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  in 
different  categories  of  patients  with  AIDS  (17).  Our  serology  for 
HHV-8  antibodies  fits  the  same  pattern  (Fig.  2).  Among  all  the 
different  categories  of  AIDS  patients  from  the  United  States  and 
Northern  Europe,  we  can  see  that  HHV-8  infection  occurs  most 
frequently  in  gay  men  and  least  often  in  patients  with  hemo- 
philia. Heterosexual  acquisition  of  HIV  in  Africa  is  also  asso- 
ciated with  KS. 

We  showed  in  1995  that  HHV-8  genomes  are  detectable  in  the 
blood  of  a proportion  of  KS-negative,  HIV-positive  gay  men  and 
that  their  presence  is  strongly  predictive  of  later  development  of 
KS  ( 18).  If  we  consider  serology  and  genome  detection  together, 
there  appears  to  be  a strong  link  between  HHV-8  infection  and 
later  development  of  KS.  Geographically,  too,  the  detection  of 
HHV-8  antibodies  is  associated  with  high-incidence  areas  for 
KS  (e.g.,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Uganda)  (19).  In  a collaboration  with 
Freddy  Sits  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  we  have  shown  that 
mother-to-child  transmission  is  an  important  route  for  acquiring 
HHV-8  in  Africa  (20). 

The  antigen  specifying  the  nuclear  speckle  staining  used  in 
immunofluorescence  studies  has  recently  been  identified  as  the 
HHV-8  orf  73  product  (21,22).  This  gene  has  a complex  pattern 
of  transcription,  differing  in  latent  and  lytic  infections.  In  latent 
infection,  a large  transcript  including  v-cyclin  (orf  72)  and  K13 
FFIP  (i.e.,  FLICE  inhibitory  protein)  (orf  71)  is  evident  (Fig.  3) 
■(22). 

With  regard  to  v-cyclin,  we  together  with  Mittnacht,  Chang, 
land  Moore  (23,24),  have  shown  that  the  v-cyclin  protein  can 
phosphorylate  retinoblastoma  protein.  This  phosphorylation  is 
mediated  mainly  through  cdk6  (24,25).  HHV-8  v-cyclin  can  also 
block  the  function  of  the  Rb  protein  as  a tumor  suppressor  in  a 
transfection  assay  in  osteosarcoma  cells  that  lack  Rb  (23).  This 
is  an  example  of  one  HHV-8  gene  that  could  be  potentially 
oncogenic.  Others  include  the  genes  for  a G-coupled  protein 
receptor,  an  interferon  response  element  (26,27),  and  apoptosis 


inhibitors  such  as  the  v-FLIP  (K13),  v-bcl-2,  and  v-IL-6.  HHV-8 
also  encodes  for  chemokine  homologues  (v-MIP-I  and  v-MIP- 
II),  which  we  have  shown  to  have  HIV-inhibitory  activity  (26) 
and  angiogenic  potential  in  an  in  vivo  assay  (28). 

Several  of  these  genes  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  other 
papers  delivered  at  this  conference.  A caveat  is  that  the  presence 
of  transforming  genes  in  a human  virus  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  virus  is  oncogenic  in  humans.  The  adenovirus 
genes  EIA  and  FIB  are  classical  oncogenes,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  adenoviruses  cause  tumors  in  humans.  The  same  is 
true  for  BK  papovavirus.  Thus,  we  have  to  be  cautious  about 
interpreting  our  findings  with  genes  when  we  clone  them  and 
express  them  in  NIH3T3  cells  or  other  experimental  systems. 
What  makes  HHV-8  look  increasingly  guilty  of  causing  KS  and 
lymphoma  is  the  combination  of  epidemiologic  and  experimen- 
tal data:  The  prevalence  of  the  virus  is  generally  high  in  those 
human  populations  with  a high  incidence  of  KS,  and  the  virus 
carries  the  tools  to  stimulate  cell  proliferation  and  to  induce 
neovascularization. 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  Pathogenesis  of 
HIV- 1 -Associated  Kaposi’s  Sarcoma 

Robert  C.  Gallo* 


Kaposi’s  sarcoma  (KS)  is  a very  rare  tumor  except  after 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  type  1 (HIV-1)  infection 
when  it  becomes  common.  Most  investigators  assume  that 
the  role  of  HIV-1  is  passive,  i.e.,  via  inducing  immune  defi- 
ciency, thereby  enhancing  cancer  development,  and  specifi- 
cally, in  the  case  of  human  herpesvirus  8 (KSHV)  by  enhanc- 
ing HHV-8  replication.  We  suggest  that  the  role  of  HIV-1  is 
more  active  in  the  disease  process  by  at  least  two  events:  1) 
promoting  an  increase  in  inflammatory  cytokines,  which 
through  sustained  release  influences  early  stage  KS  by  incit- 
ing local  microinflammatory  responses,  and  2)  by  the  Tat 
protein  that  effects  growth  of  the  inflammatory  cells. 
Cultures  of  all  activated  endothelial  spindle  cells,  whether 
hyperplastic  or  neoplastic,  are  negative  for  HHV-8;  trans- 
mission of  HHV-8  does  not  induce  cell  growth  or  transfor- 
mation; monkeys  immune  suppressed  by  simian  immunode- 
ficiency virus  infection  and  infected  also  with  HHV-8  do  not 
develop  KS;  polymerase  chain  reaction  analysis  of  blood 
cells  shows  HHV-8  sequences  in  monocytes  and  B cells 
(about  20%  of  normal  donors  in  Maryland);  M.  Starzl 
showed  that  early  KS  has  few  cells  (mostly  macrophage) 
positive  for  HHV-8,  increasing  and  present  in  endothelial 
cells  only  late  in  the  disease;  no  increase  in  HHV-8  has  been 
found  in  association  with  progressive  immune  deficiency; 
and  recent  studies  in  Gambia  by  others  showed  that  HHV-8 
is  a very  common  infection,  and  though  HHV-2  is  known  to 
be  relatively  common,  HIV-1  is  unusual  and  so  is  KS.  Col- 
lectively, these  findings  lead  me  to  conclude  that  there  is  little 
evidence  that  HHV-8  is  a transforming  virus  as  has  been 
repeatedly  suggested  and  that  its  role  in  KS  is  more  likely  to 
be  indirect  (like  HIV-1),  perhaps  necessary  but  hardly  likely 
to  be  sufficient  for  KS  development.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer 
Inst  1998;23:55-57] 


I Beginning  in  1987,  my  colleagues  and  I have  studied  Kaposi’s 
j sarcoma  (KS)  cells  in  culture  and  after  xenotransplantation  to 
nude  mice  in  an  effort  to  gain  insight  into  the  nature  of  KS  tumor 
cells  and  possibly  to  shed  light  on  its  pathogenesis  (1,2).  Our 
'.findings  are  consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  KS  spindle  cells 
' (SCs)  are  chiefly  activated  vascular  endothelial  cells  (ECs).  The 
vast  majority  of  successfully  cultured  cells  were  normal  diploid, 
grew  only  transiently  in  nude  mice,  and  induced  angiogenesis  in 
these  animals  by  release  of  cytokines  (1,2).  We  noted  that  in- 
flammatory cytokines — interleukin  1 (IL-1),  IL-6,  oncostatin  M, 
and  interferon  gamma  (IFN  7),  known  to  be  elevated  in  HIV- 
1-infected  persons  (3) — promoted  growth  of  these  cells  (1,4). 
Interestingly,  IFN  7 can  convert  ECs  from  cuboidal  to  spindle 
shape  and  promotes  the  migration  of  these  cells  into  the  circu- 


lation, presumably  in  search  of  an  inflammatory  lesion.  IFN  7 
also  activates  the  expression  of  integrins  on  EC  as  well  as  sev- 
eral cytokines  (5j.  The  “culturable”  KS  SCs  themselves  pro- 
duce high  levels  of  cytokines,  such  as  platelet-derived  growth 
factor  (PDGF),  IL-6,  IL-1,  and,  notably,  basic  fibroblast  growth 
factor  (bFGF)  and  vascular  endothelial  cell  growth  factor 
(VEGF),  both  of  which  are  potent  angiogenic  molecules  (6,7). 
We  have  provided  data  that  bFGF  is  important  to  sustain  growth 
of  the  hyperplastic  cells  (2,4),  and  Masood  and  colleagues  (8) 
provided  evidence  that  VEGF  is  important  for  neoplastic  cells. 
The  infiammatory  cytokines  also  promote  increased  expression 
of  adhesion  molecules  that  facilitate  greater  interactions  of  leu- 
kocytes and  ECs.  This  includes  HIV- 1 -infected  CD4  T cells  and 
macrophages.  We  showed  that  the  Tat  protein  of  HIV-1  is  ac- 
tively released  into  the  extracellular  fluid  (9),  and  others  showed 
that  it  is  taken  up  by  nearby  cells  (9-11).  We  showed  it  is  also 
taken  up  by  KS  SCs  (12).  Our  results  indicate  that  Tat,  at  levels 
released  by  cells,  promotes  the  migration,  invasiveness,  and 
growth  of  KS  SC  and  that  these  effects  are  mediated  by  the  RGD 
motif  of  Tat  and  by  its  basic  region  (77,72);  the  RGD  region, 
through  its  molecular  mimicry  of  fibronectin  and  vitronectin, 
interacts  with  integrins,  whereas  the  basic  region,  by  competing 
with  bFGF  for  binding  to  heparin  sulfate  proteoglycans,  allows 
more  free  soluble  bFGF  available  for  growth  promotion  (13). 
ECs  require  two  signals  for  growth:  adhesion  and  growth  pro- 
motion. Both  are  augmented  by  HIV-1  infection. 

Whether  KS  is  hyperplastic  or  neoplastic  remains  debatable. 
There  are  results  and  arguments  for  both.  Reports  indicate  that 
many  KS  patients  have  tumors  which  are  clonal  ( 14),  and  we  and 
others  have  succeeded  in  isolating  neoplastic  clones  from  a few 
patients  (KS  Y-1  and  KS  SLK,  respectively)  (15,16).  Of  possible 
importance  is  the  result  showing  similar  chromosomal  markers 
in  both  neoplastic  cell  lines  (17).  At  this  time,  we  can  conclude 
that  a significant  component  of  cells  of  a KS  lesion  (and  perhaps 
all  cells  in  some  patients)  are  hyperplastic,  whereas  neoplastic 
cells  can  be  found  in  some.  One  interpretation  is  that  all  KS 
lesions  have  neoplastic  cells  from  the  start,  but  akin  to  the  Reed- 
Sternberg  cells  of  Hodgkin’s  disease  they  recruit  normal  cells 
and  remain  in  the  minority  but  in  KS  are  not  morphologically 
distinguishable  as  are  the  Reed-Sternberg  cells.  Alternatively, 
KS  may  begin  as  a hyperplasia,  and  only  in  some  patients  does 
a neoplastic  transformation  occur.  We  may  be  able  to  obtain  a 
definitive  answer  to  this  problem  if  we  are  able  to  generate  a 
specific  probe  based  on  the  karyotypic  common  abnormality 
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found  in  the  short  arm  of  chromosome  3 in  the  two  neoplastic 
cell  lines  (17). 

KS  is  rare  and  usually  not  aggressive  except  in  association 
with  HIV-1  infection.  Most  investigators  suggest  that  the  role  of 
HIV-1  is  passive,  i.e.,  in  inducing  immune  suppression.  In  some 
unexplained  way,  this  is  supposed  to  increase  the  incidence  of 
cancer.  However,  with  the  exception  of  lymphomas,  this  has  not 
been  demonstrated.  Others,  such  as  R.  Weiss  (these  meetings 
and  report  from  the  October  1995  Pasteur  Vaccine  meeting), 
suggested  that  HIV- 1 -induced  immune  suppression  may  favor 
HHV-8  replication.  However,  there  is  no  evidence  for  increased 
HHV-8  with  increasing  immune  suppression.  Furthermore,  it  is 
clear  that  immune  suppression  occurs  without  KS  development, 
e.g.,  congenital,  chemotherapy-induced,  radiation-therapy  in- 
duced, or,  more  to  the  point,  after  HIV-2  infection  or  SIV  in 
monkeys,  both  of  which  may  produce  immune  suppression  but 
neither  promoting  KS.  It  is  of  interest,  in  this  regard,  that  the  Tat 
of  SIV  and  HIV-2  lacks  the  RGD  domain.  Finally,  KS  can  occur 
in  the  absence  of  any  known  immune  suppression;  e.g.,  it  can  be 
the  first  sign  of  HIV-1  infection.  Additionally,  in  non-HIV-1, 
KS-associated  immune  suppression  is  generally  not  found,  e.g., 
African  endemic  KS.  It  is  also  unlikely  that  it  is  a significant 
feature  of  classical  KS.  As  noted  above,  we  suggest  that  the 
role  of  HIV-1  in  KS  is  active  in  its  promotion  of  inflammatory 
cytokines  and  by  its  Tat  protein  (3),  thereby  creating  micro- 
vascular  inflammatory  lesions  that  I suggest  are  the  pre-KS  le- 
sions. 

HHV-8  (KSHV)  and  KS 

This  virus  must  be  involved  in  the  cause  of  KS  if  it  is  not 
ubiquitous  (which  seems  to  be  the  case),  because  it  is  almost 
always  found  in  KS  lesions.  Before  a final  acceptance  of  this, 
however,  more  refined  epidemiologic  data  with  HHV-8  are 
needed.  Originally,  it  was  said  by  Cesarman  et  al.  ( 18}  to  be  very 
rare  and  virtually  limited  to  KS,  but  soon  after,  a higher  preva- 
lence was  found  (79),  which  seems  to  be  steadily  edging  upward. 
A true  understanding  of  its  prevalence  is  probably  not  yet 
known.  I believe  a coordinated  study  by  polymerase  chain  re- 
action analysis  of  separated  blood  cell  populations  in  multiple 
laboratories  of  multiple  populations  will  be  the  best  answer  to 
this  problem.  Currently,  we  can  estimate  it  as  at  least  5%  of  most 
populations  and  likely  substantially  higher.  Recent  serology  of 
Gambians  by  R.  Weiss  (reported  at  the  International  Meeting  on 
Herpes  6,  7 and  8 in  Pisa,  Italy,  June  1997)  showing  HHV-8 
infection  in  at  least  64%  of  people  is  disturbing  because  KS  is 
unusual  in  Gambia.  Of  interest  and  compatible  with  our  hypoth- 
esis is  that,  although  HIV-2  is  common  in  Gambia,  HIV-1  is 
unusual. 

Chang  and  Moore  (these  meetings  and  elsewhere)  have  ar- 
gued that  HHV-8  is  a transforming  virus.  Mostly,  this  has  been 
based  on  indirect  suggestions:  1)  its  presence  in  KS  lesions;  2) 
its  relatedness  to  Epstein-Barr  virus  (EBV)  and  herpes  saimiri; 
and  3)  its  genome  containing  homologues  of  cellular  genes, 
some  of  which  are  involved  in  cell  growth.  However,  EBV  very 
rarely  causes  cancer  and  as  Fleckenstein  noted  (these  meetings), 
neither  herpes  saimiri  or  any  Rhadinovirus  (like  HHV-8)  have 
ever  been  shown  to  cause  disease  in  their  own  host.  Finally, 
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having  some  genome  homology  does  not  make  HHV-8  equiva- 
lent to  these  viruses.  Needless  to  emphasize,  some  homology  to 
cellular  genes  says  nothing  about  the  capacity  to  transform.  It 
only  offers  leads  to  a virus  known  to  be  transforming. 

We  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  when  directly  stud- 
ied, HHV-8  has  not  only  not  transformed  cells,  it  has  not  pro- 
moted growth  of  any  primary  cells  and  most  importantly  not  of 
EC.  Moore  (this  meeting)  described  DNA  of  HHV-8  transform- 
ing NIH  3T3  cells.  However,  the  limitations  of  this  assay  are 
well  known,  and  the  data  are  not  yet  available  for  scrutiny. 
Moreover,  this  artificial  assay  cannot  be  used  to  say  a virus  is 
transforming.  The  NIH  3T3  cells  are  already  immortal,  and 
many  kinds  of  DNA  lead  to  these  cells  promoting  tumors  in  nude 
mice.  Indeed,  DNA  from  HIV-6  can  also  do  the  same  as  well  as 
DNA  of  some  adenoviruses,  neither  of  which  is  implicated  in 
human  cancer. 

As  already  noted,  our  cultured  hyperplastic  ceils  (KS  #1-14) 
and  all  known  cultured  neoplastic  KS  cell  lines  (KS  Y-1  and  KS 
SLK)  are  HHV-8  negative  (20).  Furthermore,  monkeys  infected 
with  SIV  (immune  deficient  as  a result)  and  also  infected  with 
HHV-8  do  not  develop  KS  (unpublished  results  of  Colombini  in 
our  group  in  collaboration  with  Biberfeld).  These  findings  and 
the  recent  Gambia  data  (low  KS,  high  prevalence  of  HHV-8) 
would  lead  me  to  the  hypothesis  that  HHV-8  is  not  likely  to 
cause  KS  as  a transforming  virus.  If  ultimately  found  to  be 
ubiquitous,  it  could  still  be  only  a passenger  virus.  However,  this 
seems  unlikely.  I favor  the  idea  that  it  plays  an  enhancing  and 
likely  an  essential  role  in  the  origin  of  KS,  albeit  like  HIV-1 
likely  to  be  an  indirect  one,  i.e.,  not  simply  by  infecting  a cell 
and  transforming  this  cell  into  a neoplastic  cell.  Instead,  I sug- 
gest that  HHV-8  is  recruited  to  microinflammatory  lesions  and 
promotes  growth  of  such  lesions  (by  augmentation  of  cytokine 
release?).  Our  preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  same  inflam- 
matory cytokines  which  increased  after  HIV-1  infection  and 
which  themselves  promote  microinflammatory  changes  also 
promote  HHV-8  replication  (unpublished  observations  of  S.  Co- 
lombini). The  converse  may  also  be  true  and  needs  testing;  i.e., 
does  HHV-8  stimulate  the  production  of  growth-promoting  cy- 
tokines bFGF,  VEGF,  IL-6,  etc.,  and/or  promote  growth  by  con- 
tributing, through  its  own  gene  products,  homologs  of  cellular 
inflammatory  cytokines? 
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"‘nical  Overview:  Issues  in  Kaposi’s 
.rcoma  Therapeutics 


'ian  E.  Krown  * 


ur  questions  are  posed  that  are  critical  to  the  development 
iproved  therapeutic  and  prophylactic  strategies  for  Ka- 
.’s  sarcoma  (KS).  1)  Can  we  predict  who  will  develop  KS? 
ccurate  identiilcation  of  high-risk  factors  for  KS  develop- 
ent  is  essential  for  the  development  of  KS  prophylaxis  tri- 
i.  2)  Can  developing  insights  into  KS  pathogenesis  be 
'•'nslated  into  improved  therapeutic  and/or  new  prophylac- 
strategies  for  patients  at  high  risk?  Several  approaches 
; being  developed  that  target  new  blood  vessel  develop- 
'nt,  inflammatory  cytokines,  and  the  viruses  that  are  im- 
*cated  in  KS  pathogenesis.  3)  How  does  the  improved  prog- 
is  for  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HlV)-infected 
ents  affect  KS  treatment  strategy?  Improved  anti-HIV 
rapy  has  implications  for  the  timing  of  KS  therapy,  the 
.ce  of  therapeutic  approaches,  and  the  potential  for  ad- 
se  drug  interactions.  4)  How  can  we  best  evaluate  benefits 
KS  treatment?  More  rigorous,  standardized  criteria 
m development  and  will  be  essential  not  only  for  accu- 
' documentation  of  objective  tumor  regression,  but  also 
assessment  of  tumor-associated  symptom  relief  in  a 
titative,  function-oriented  way.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer 
. 1998;23:59-63] 


;mendous  progress  has  been  made  recently  in  identifying 
.actors  that  contribute  to  the  development  of  Kaposi’s  sar- 
la  (KS),  the  most  common  cancer  associated  with  human 
unodeficiency  virus  type  1 (HIV-1 ) infections,  but  treatment 
'S  remains  suboptimal.  In  reviewing  the  issues  in  KS  man- 
.nent,  the  following  four  critical  questions  must  be  addressed 
attempts  are  made  to  improve  therapy  and  develop  KS  pro- 
/laxis  strategies  over  the  next  several  years: 

' Can  we  predict  who  will  develop  KS? 

Can  developing  insights  into  KS  pathogenesis  be  translated 
into  improved  therapy  and/or  new  prophylactic  strategies  for 
patients  at  high  risk? 

How  do  the  improved  treatments  and  prognosis  for  HIV- 
infected  patients  affect  our  overall  KS  treatment  strategy? 
Tow  can  we  best  evaluate  benefits  from  KS  treatment? 

’’hese  issues  will  be  briefly  discussed  in  the  succeeding  see- 
ms of  this  article. 

rediction  of  KS  Development 

The  ability  to  predict  who  will  develop  KS  is  critical  for  the 
evelopment  and  interpretation  of  prophylaxis  trials.  The  poten- 
'1  to  intervene  prior  to  the  development  of  KS  is  an  exciting 
w possibility,  but  some  prophylactic  strategies  may  involve 
e administration  of  drugs  with  toxic  potential,  so  accurate 
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identification  of  high-risk  individuals  is  essential.  Although  we 
have  known  for  a long  time  that,  in  developed  countries,  HIV- 
infected  gay  and  bisexual  men  are  most  likely  to  develop  KS, 
only  a minority  do  so.  In  developed  countries,  however,  it  is 
often  not  appreciated  that  HIV-infected  individuals  from  other 
transmission  groups  also  show  a marked  increase  in  KS  risk  that 
has  recently  been  estimated  in  the  United  States  as  10000  times 
greater  than  that  in  the  age-  and  sex-matched  general  population 
(1).  Therefore,  sexual  orientation  and  behavior  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  identify  who  will  develop  KS  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  not  relevant  factors  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  like 
Africa,  where  KS  incidence  is  relatively  high  in  both  sexes  and 
is  not  associated  with  male  homosexuality. 

Although  human  herpesvirus  8 (HHV-8;  Kaposi’s  sarcoma- 
associated  herpesvirus)  has  not  been  established  as  the  cause  of 
KS  (i.e.,  no  published  data  show  that  the  virus  can  transform  and 
immortalize  cells),  the  presence  of  HHV-8  infection  has  now 
been  unquestionably  linked  to  KS.  There  is,  however,  increasing 
evidence  in  patients  with  established  KS  that  no  single  serologic 
assay  detects  evidence  for  HHV-8  infection  in  all  patients  (2,3), 
whereas  certain  methods  detect  antibodies  in  a substantial  mi- 
nority of  unaffected,  low-risk  individuals  (2,3).  Clearly,  there- 
fore, the  sensitivity  and  specificity  of  these  tests  need  to  be 
improved,  and  the  relevant  serologic  responses  must  be  identi- 
fied. Studies  are  also  needed  to  confirm  whether  antibody  titer 
correlates  with  subsequent  KS  risk  (4)  and  to  evaluate  whether 
detection  or  burden  of  HHV-8  DNA  in  cells  adds  predictive 
value  to  the  serologic  assays  that  are  better  suited  to  large-scale 
screening. 

If  we  accept  that  not  all  individuals  with  evidence  of  HHV-8 
infection  are  at  equal  risk  for  KS  development,  we  also  need  to 
ask  whether  other  factors  interact  with  HHV-8  either  to  promote 
KS  development  or  to  protect  against  it.  Those  who  treat  KS 
have  often  observed  sudden,  rapid  tumor  progression  around  the 
time  an  opportunistic  infection  develops  and  improvement  when 
the  infection  was  treated,  lending  credence  to  the  idea  that  ex- 
cess production  of  inflammatory  cytokines  as  well  as  increased 
HIV  replication  itself  may  stimulate  KS  growth.  Also  observed, 
on  less  frequent  occasions,  has  been  regression  of  KS  lesions 
when  active  antiretroviral  therapy  was  instituted  (5).  These  ob- 
servations in  patients  with  established  KS  are  the  clinical  coun- 
terpart to  numerous  laboratory  observations  predating  the  dis- 
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covery  of  HHV-8  that  implicated  a wide  range  of  cytokines, 
angiogenic  factors,  and  HIV  products  in  KS  pathogenesis  (6-9). 
We  now  need  to  look  more  closely  at  the  role  of  these  factors  as 
codeterminants,  with  HHV-8,  of  future  KS  development.  Within 
the  AIDS  Malignancy  Consortium  (AMC),  a recently  estab- 
lished, National  Institutes  of  Health-supported  multicenter  trials 
group,  active  discussions  are  under  way  to  design  these  predic- 
tive investigations  and  to  use  them  to  develop  prophylaxis  and 
natural  history  trials. 

Pathogenesis-Based  Therapeutic  and 
Prophylactic  Strategies  for  KS 

Several  cytotoxic  agents  have  been  identified  that  can  induce 
regression,  albeit  temporary,  of  established,  advanced  KS  (10). 
At  the  National  AIDS  Malignancy  Conference,  the  activity  of 
two  recent  introductions  to  the  therapeutic  armamentarium, 
paclitaxel  and  vinorelbine,  was  described  (11,12).  Paclitaxel’s 
ability  to  inhibit  angiogenesis  (13)  may  partially  explain  its  ap- 
parent high  activity  and  the  relatively  long  duration  of  response 
it  induces  in  patients  with  advanced,  refractory  disease.  Al- 
though the  introduction  of  these  agents  increases  the  options  for 
treatment  of  aggressive,  widespread  KS,  there  is  still  a need  for 
therapy  that  induces  higher  and  longer-lasting  response  rates. 
There  is  also  a perceived  need  on  the  part  of  many  investigators 
to  develop  effective  therapy  that  makes  better  “biologic  sense.” 
This  sort  of  targeted  approach,  based  on  the  rapidly  growing  but 
still  incomplete  knowledge  of  KS  pathogenesis,  has  tremendous 
intellectual  appeal  and  has  inspired  a variety  of  clinical  trials. 
With  some  exceptions,  the  results  thus  far  have  been  mostly 
quite  limited.  However,  for  a number  of  these  approaches  di- 
rected against  the  formation  of  new  blood  vessels,  inflammatory 
cytokines,  and  the  viruses  implicated  either  indirectly  or  directly 
in  KS  pathogenesis,  there  are  some  glimmers  of  activity  that 
merit  a closer  look. 

Antiviral  Strategies 

Both  HIV-1  and  HHV-8  are  potential  targets  for  anti-KS 
therapy.  Although  HIV-1  infection  is  not  a requirement  for  de- 
velopment or  progression  of  KS,  active  infection  with  HIV-1  is 
associated  with  high  levels  of  inflammatory  cytokines  impli- 
cated in  the  development  of  KS  lesions  (14,15).  In  addition,  the 
HIV-1  Tat  protein,  which  is  released  into  the  extracellular  milieu 
by  productively  infected  cells,  also  serves  as  a mitogen  for  KS- 
derived  spindle  cells  in  vitro  and  acts  synergistically  with 
growth  factors  and  inflammatory  cytokines  to  increase  KS  cell 
proliferation  (8,9).  It  should  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  that 
effective  control  of  HIV-1  replication  achieved  through  the  use 
of  highly  active  antiretroviral  drug  regimens  has  now  been  re- 
ported to  induce  KS  regression  in  some  patients  (5)  and  to  ob- 
viate the  need  for  long-term  maintenance  chemotherapy  in  oth- 
ers (16).  It  is  also  possible  that  the  improved  KS  response  rates 
seen  when  nucleoside  reverse  transcriptase  inhibitors  are  added 
to  interferon  alfa  (17,18)  may  be  partially  attributable  to 
the  synergistic  antiretroviral  activity  of  these  agents.  Anecdotal 
reports  that  established  KS  regressed  after  treatment  with  fos- 
carnet  (19)  and  several  studies  that  showed  a decreased  inci- 
dence of  subsequent  KS  in  patients  treated  with  antiherpesvirus 
agents  (20,21)  suggest  that,  under  some  circumstances,  inhibi- 
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tion  of  HHV-8  may  also  be  of  therapeutic  or  prophylactic  value. 
However,  none  of  the  agents  tested  is  specific  for  HHV-8  (the 
treatments  were  directed  against  cytomegalovirus  and  the  stud- 
ies were  not  designed  to  evaluate  effects  on  HHV-8),  so  the 
mechanism  of  KS  inhibition  in  these  cases  is  entirely  specula- 
tive. It  is  also  possible  that  part  of  interferon’s  anti-KS  activity 
may  involve  direct  HHV-8  inhibition.  Although  this  possibility 
has  not  been  specifically  tested,  interferon  has  been  shown  to 
inhibit  a closely  related  virus.  Herpesvirus  saimiri  (22).  Even  if 
KS  is  the  product  of  viral  transformation,  a consistent  therapeu- 
tic effect  of  antiherpesvirus  agents  against  established  KS  is 
probably  unlikely,  since  the  growth  of  transformed  cells  is  often 
independent  of  the  virus.  It  may  be  more  plausible  to  envision  a 
prophylactic  role  for  such  agents  if  they  are  administered  prior  to 
a putative  transforming  event. 

Cytokine  Inhibition  Strategies 

A number  of  proinflammatory  cytokines  whose  production  is 
reportedly  increased  in  some  patients  with  HIV  infection  have 
also  been  considered  targets  for  KS  therapy.  Tumor  necrosis 
factor  (TNF)  and  interleukin  1 (IL-1)  have  each  been  shown  to 
stimulate  KS  cell  proliferation  in  vitro,  either  directly  or  through 
induction  of  interleukin  6 (IL-6)  (6,7),  and  various  agents  that 
modify  their  production  or  action  have  either  been  tested  in  early 
clinical  trials  or  proposed  as  candidate  therapeutic  agents.  Of 
particular  note  are  the  retinoids,  which  are  multifunctional 
agents  among  whose  many  attributes  are  down-regulation  of 
both  IL-6  receptors  and  IL-6  production  in  myeloma  cells  (23), 
and  thalidomide,  a specific  inhibitor  of  TNF  (24).  One  retinoid, 
9-c/5-retinoic  acid,  which  interacts  with  both  the  retinoic  acid 
receptor  and  the  retinoid  X receptor,  has  shown  anti-KS  activity 
when  applied  locally  to  KS  lesions  in  gel  form  (25).  The  AMC 
is  now  testing  this  as  a systemic,  orally  administered  drug,  and 
there  are  some  early  indications  of  anti-KS  activity.  In  addition, 
Bernstein  et  al.  (26)  have  recently  presented  preliminary  evi- 
dence of  anti-KS  activity  for  an  intravenously  administered  li- 
posomal preparation  of  all-trans-retinoic  acid.  Preliminary  clini- 
cal evidence  from  two  studies  (27,28)  suggests  that  orally 
administered  thalidomide  may  also  have  substantial  anti-KS  ac-  - 
tivity.  Interferon  alfa,  which  has  demonstrated  activity  against  t 
KS  in  some  patients  (29),  has  been  shown  in  clinical  trials  ini 
normal  volunteers  and  patients  with  chronic  hepatitis  to  induce, 
the  production  of  the  soluble  TNF  receptor  and  the  IL-1  receptor ; 
antagonist  (30,31),  which  are  endogenous  down-regulators  of  I 
these  KS  stimulatory  cytokines.  Other  potential  candidate  agents  J 
that  target  cytokines,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  tested,  include  , 
the  soluble  TNF  receptor,  the  IL-1  receptor  antagonist,  and  the 
matrix  metalloproteinase  inhibitor  marimistat,  which  also  pos- 
sesses inhibitory  activity  against  TNF  convertase,  an  enzyme 
that  converts  TNF  to  its  active  form. 

Angiogenesis  Inhibitory  Strategies 

A large  number  of  strategies  aimed  at  the  inhibition  of  angio- 
genesis have  been  proposed.  Some  of  these  approaches  have  not 
yet  been  tested  clinically,  but  candidate  agents  are  already  in 
development.  These  include,  for  example,  inhibitors  of  matrix  ! 
metalloproteinases,  enzymes  that  facilitate  capillary  budding  and ' 
invasion  (32),  agents  targeted  at  distinctive  endothelial  cell  sur-1 
face  molecules  present  on  proliferating  tumor-associated  vascu- 
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lature  (33,34),  and  agents  that  interfere  with  angiogenic  poly- 
peptide signal  transduction  (35). 

Agents  utilizing  other  approaches  have  been  tested  with 
mixed  results.  For  example,  the  fumagillin  analogue  TNP-470 
has  been  studied  in  two  phase  I trials  in  patients  with  KS,  yield- 
ing a few  partial  tumor  responses  in  one  study  (36)  and  a sig- 
nificant reduction  in  tumor-associated  edema  in  some  patients 
(37).  Several  heparin-binding  compounds  that  are  thought  to 
inhibit  angiogenesis  by  blocking  basic  fibroblast  growth  factor 
(bFGF)  receptor  binding  have  also  been  studied  in  phase  I trials, 
and  while  the  high  hopes  and  expectations  for  these  agents  have 
not  been  realized,  evidence  for  biologic  activity  has  been  ob- 
served. For  example,  in  some  patients  treated  with  tecogalan,  a 
significant  reduction  in  KS-associated  edema  was  seen  (38), 
perhaps  signifying  an  important  biologic  effect.  Interferon  alfa 
and  thalidomide  are  also  capable  of  acting  as  angiogenesis  in- 
hibitors: Interferon  inhibits  bFGF  gene  expression  and  produc- 
tion in  certain  human  tumor  cell  lines  (39)  and  also  inhibits 
endothelial  cell  motility,  whereas  thalidomide  (in  addition  to  its 
inhibitory  effects  on  TNF  production)  may  inhibit  angiogenesis 
by  multiple  mechanisms,  including  inhibition  of  bFGF-induced 
vascular  proliferation,  intercellular  adhesion,  basement  mem- 
brane formation,  and  overall  vascular  maturation  (40).  The  rela- 
tive success  of  interferon  alfa  in  controlling  KS  and  possibly  also 
thalidomide — although  it  is  probably  too  early  to  comment  on 
thalidomide’s  usefulness — may  be  a function  of  the  sheer  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  potential  targets  and  suggests  that  some  of  the 
other  agents  with  more  restricted  targets  may  be  successful  in 
controlling  KS  only  when  used  as  part  of  combination  regimens 
directed  at  multiple  steps  in  the  development  of  KS  lesions.  It  is 
disappointing,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  further  development  of  a 
number  of  these  agents  is  not  being  pursued,  at  least  partially, 
because  of  their  apparent  lack  of  substantial  efficacy  as  single 
agents.  However,  as  discussed  by  Judah  Folkman  at  this  confer- 
ence, it  may  be  that  newer  agents  such  as  angiostatin  (41)  or 
endostatin  (42)  will  be  far  more  active  than  some  of  those  al- 
ready shown  to  have  only  marginal  single-agent  activity. 

Effect  of  Improved  HIV  Therapy  on  KS 
Treatment  Strategy 

Patients  with  HIV  infection  are  surviving  longer  as  a result  of 
improved  antiretroviral  therapy.  These  advances  in  HIV  man- 
agement are  likely  to  benefit  patients  at  all  stages  of  HIV  infec- 
tion, including  those  with  KS.  The  prospect  of  managing  KS 
over  a period  of  many  years,  rather  than  over  a much  shorter 
time  period,  raises  several  new  questions  and  challenges  that 
will  need  to  be  addressed  when  devising  therapeutic  plans  and 
designing  new  therapeutic  trials: 

T)  When  in  the  course  of  KS  should  treatment  begin  and  with 
which  approaches  or  agents?  Controversy  about  this  issue 
: preceded  the  introduction  of  HIV  protease  inhibitors,  and  the 

apparent  benefits  of  state-of-the-art  antiretroviral  therapy  on 
KS  in  some  patients  have  made  definition  of  the  optimum  KS 
i treatment  strategy  even  more  complex. 

|2)  A corollary  of  the  first  question  is:  Has  more  effective  anti- 
i HIV  therapy  rendered  the  need  to  find  better  KS  therapy 
I obsolete?  Alternatively,  are  we  merely  in  a “honeymoon” 
period  that  will  end — as  most  honeymoons  do — with  increas- 
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ing  numbers  of  patients  becoming  affected  by  KS  later  in  the 
course  of  their  infection? 

3)  If  we  assume  that  the  honeymoon  will  end,  we  need  to  ask: 
Will  better  control  of  HIV  and  its  nonmalignant  complica- 
tions allow  pathogenesis-based  strategies  to  work  better,  and 
should  this  prompt  a re-examination  of  some  agents  that  were 
considered  ineffective  in  the  era  before  protease  inhibitors? 

4)  We  also  need  to  ask:  Will  better  control  of  HIV  and  its 
complications  also  lead  to  higher  response  rates,  longer  re- 
sponse durations,  or  a reduced  need  for  maintenance  therapy 
in  patients  on  standard  KS  therapies? 

5)  Will  the  increasingly  complex  drug  regimens  of  HIV- 
infected  patients  lead  to  untoward  interactions  with  anti-KS 
therapies?  Recently,  for  example,  D.  Scadden  (personal  com- 
munication, 1997)  observed  severe  toxicity  from  paclitaxel 
when  a patient  who  had  been  tolerating  the  drug  well  while 
on  lamivudine,  stavudine,  and  indinavir  was  switched  to  a 
combination  of  delavirdine,  didanosine,  and  saquinavir.  The 
metabolism  of  many  cytotoxic  agents  is  dependent  on  hepatic 
enzymes  whose  activity  may  be  induced  or  inhibited  by  pro- 
tease inhibitors  and  non-nucleoside  reverse  transcriptase  in- 
hibitors. Interferon  alfa  may  also  inhibit  certain  cytochrome 
P450  enzymes  (43),  potentially  affecting  the  metabolism  of 
certain  protease  inhibitors.  These  potential  drug  interactions 
will  be  studied  in  several  upcoming  trials  in  patients  with  KS. 

6)  Do  we  need  to  be  more  concerned  about  the  long-term  con- 
sequences of  chemotherapy  for  KS?  There  has  been  a recent 
trend  toward  the  earlier  use  of  chemotherapeutic  agents  like 
Doxil  and  DaunoXome.  These  drugs  are  well  tolerated  by 
most  patients  and  rarely  induce  hair  loss,  nausea,  or  vomiting 
(44,45),  making  many  patients  and  perhaps  even  some  phy- 
sicians view  them  as  something  other  than  chemotherapy. 
Now  that  the  life  span  of  some  patients  with  advanced  KS 
may  be  measured  in  years,  however,  we  need  to  be  more 
concerned  about  the  development  of  secondary  cancers  and 
other  late  complications  of  cytotoxic  agents. 

7)  Have  we  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go  with  standard  chemothera- 
peutic agents?  Currently,  few  new  cytotoxic  agents  are  con- 
sidered as  candidates  for  testing  in  KS.  The  results  of  studies 
using  combinations  of  several  active  drugs,  such  as  the  re- 
cently completed  AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Group  (ACTG)  com- 
parison trial  of  Doxil  alone  or  combined  with  bleomycin  and 
vincristine  (46)  suggest  that  we  may  have  reached  a point  of 
diminishing  returns,  where  responses  are  not  significantly 
increased  but  quality  of  life  is  diminished.  Therefore,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  to  develop  targeted,  pathogenesis- 
based  therapeutic  strategies  for  KS. 

Methods  to  Evaluate  Benefits  From  KS 
Treatment 

In  order  to  measure  the  benefits  of  treatment  for  KS,  it  is 
necessary  to  document  not  only  whether  tumor  regression  has 
occurred,  but  also  whether  the  patient  is  better  and  has  shown 
tangible  benefits  that  extend  beyond  tumor  shrinkage.  This  is 
true  for  any  tumor  but  may  be  especially  so  for  KS,  which  may 
not  always  be  directly  life-threatening  but  may  adversely  affect 
quality  of  life  by  causing  pain,  disfigurement,  or  functional  dis- 
ability. The  standardized  methods  of  evaluation  and  criteria  for 
response,  developed  and  later  refined  by  the  Oncology  Commit- 
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tee  of  the  ACTG  (47),  were  an  improvement  over  the  vague  and 
varied  criteria  used  previously.  However,  these  evaluation  and 
response  criteria  have  been  criticized  because  of  difficulties  in 
the  ability  to  reproduce  and  document  lesion  counts  and  mea- 
surements, the  lack  of  standardized  assessments  of  hard-to- 
measure  visceral  disease  and  edema,  and  the  failure  of  the  cri- 
teria to  capture  the  clinical  benefits  such  as  pain  relief, 
improvement  in  disfiguring  lesions,  and  functional  improve- 
ments induced  by  successful  KS  therapy. 

Some  of  the  problems  with  the  ACTG  criteria  have  stemmed 
from  the  failure  of  some  investigators  to  consistently  perform 
the  repeated  lesion  counts  and  lesion  measurements  that  were 
required  to  document  response,  but  there  is  also  general  agree- 
ment that  more  rigorous  standards  of  documentation  are  desir- 
able. Feigal  et  al.  (48)  have  described  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  the  AMC  to  strengthen  the  process  by  which  KS  therapy  is 
evaluated.  This  will  include  documentation  not  only  of  lesion 
size,  character,  and  number  in  the  skin  and  visceral  sites,  but  also 
of  physician  and  patient  assessment  of  tumor-associated  symp- 
tom relief  in  a function-oriented,  quantitative  way.  Rigorous 
collection  of  the  varied  types  of  documentation  required  for 
these  assessments  will  be  tedious  and  time  consuming  but  is  an 
essential  step  in  making  effective  therapy  widely  available  to 
patients. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Several  challenges  must  be  met  in  order  to  improve  the 
therapy  of  AIDS-associated  KS  over  the  coming  years.  The  op- 
portunity now  exists  to  consider  strategies  to  prevent  KS  devel- 
opment, but  more  sensitive  and  specific  methods  are  needed  to 
accurately  identify  those  patients  at  highest  risk.  Increased 
knowledge  of  the  biology  of  KS  now  permits  the  development  of 
therapeutic  strategies  that  target  critical  elements  in  KS  patho- 
genesis. To  some  extent,  these  sorts  of  approaches  have  already 
been  applied  with  some  moderately  successful  examples;  how- 
ever, opportunities  are  expanding  as  a more  sophisticated  un- 
derstanding of  the  complex  processes  involved  in  KS  develop- 
ment unfolds  and  as  an  increasing  number  of  agents  are 
developed  that  influence  specific  pathogenetic  targets.  The  in- 
troduction of  highly  active  antiretroviral  therapy  now  presents 
the  opportunity  to  manage  KS  over  a period  of  many  years. 
Although  more  successful  anti-HIV  therapy  may  lead  to  fewer 
patients  affected  by  KS  or  to  a decrease  in  KS  severity,  it  is  also 
possible  that  longer  survival  with  HIV  infection  may  be  associ- 
ated with  an  increase  in  KS  incidence  over  time.  These  possi- 
bilities raise  important  yet  unanswered  questions  about  optimum 
treatment  strategies,  the  long-term  consequences  of  cytotoxic 
chemotherapy,  and  the  potential  for  adverse  drug  interactions  as 
treatment  regimens  become  more  complex.  Rigorous  standards 
are  needed  to  accurately  measure  the  benefits  of  KS  therapy,  so 
that  safe  and  effective  new  agents  can  be  expeditiously  intro- 
duced into  clinical  practice.  Methods  now  exist  to  measure 
changes  in  tumor  size  and  number,  but  development  of  quanti- 
tative scales  to  evaluate  functional  status,  pain,  and  quality  of 
life  presents  a more  difficult  challenge  in  the  drug  development 
process. 
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Kaposi’s  Sarcoma-Associated 
Herpesvirus-Encoded  Oncogenes 
and  Oncogenesis 

Patrick  S.  Moore,  Yuan  Chang* 


Molecular  biologic  studies  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma-associated 
herpesvirus  (KSHV)  have  identified  a number  of  potential 
viral  oncogenes  that  may  contribute  to  KSHV-related  neo- 
plasia including  a D-type  cyclin,  an  IL-6-like  cytokine,  and  a 
novel  member  of  the  interferon  regulatory  factor  family. 
KSHV  is  functionally  related  to  other  DNA  tumor  viruses  by 
encoding  specific  proteins  to  inhibit  pRb,  pro-apoptotic,  and 
interferon-signaling  tumor  suppressor  pathways.  The  virus 
appears  to  employ  molecular  piracy  of  cellular  regulatory 
genes  as  a mechanism  to  avoid  cellular  antiviral  responses. 
The  transparency  of  the  KSHV  genome  allows  ready  iden- 
tification of  the  cellular  regulatory  pathways  which  may  be 
involved  in  transformation  by  KSHV.  This  provides  strong 
support  to  the  notion  that  some  tumor  suppressor  pathways 
serve  the  dual  function  of  being  antiviral  pathways  to  induce 
cell  cycle  arrest,  apoptosis,  and  enhanced  cell-mediated  im- 
munity in  response  to  virus  infection.  Neoplasia  may  result 
from  specific  viral  strategies  to  overcome  these  host  defense 
pathways.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1998;23:65-71] 


The  second  full  year  of  working  with  Kaposi’s  sarcoma- 
associated  herpesvirus  (KSHV)  is  now  finished  and  scientific 
studies  on  this  virus  are  rapidly  maturing.  With  the  publication 
of  the  full-length  genomic  sequence  (1),  new  opportunities  to 
investigate  its  molecular  biology  and  virology  are  becoming 
available.  This  review  will  try  to  provide  a road  map  for  subse- 
quent papers  in  this  symposium  on  the  major  features  of  the 
KSHV  genome  and  its  potential  oncogenes.  Despite  the  early 
stage  of  KSHV  molecular  biologic  studies,  the  virus  is  already 
providing  unique  insights  into  tumorigenesis  and  may  serve  as 
an  important  model  for  virus-induced  oncogenesis. 

The  evidence  gathered  to  date  is  overwhelming  in  support  of 
KSHV  as  the  infectious  cause  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  (KS)  (2).  A 
review  of  21  published  studies  involving  549  patients,  with  all 
forms  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
shows  that  KSHV  DNA  can  be  detected  on  average  95%  of  the 
time  in  KS  lesions  by  polymerase  chain  reaction.  This  exceeds 
the  positivity  rate  for  detection  of  papillomavirus  in  cervical 
cancer  (3).  It  is  now  clearly  established  using  a variety  of  tech- 
niques that  KSHV  are  not  only  localized  to  KS  lesions  (4-6),  but 
that  viral  DNA  and  RNA  are  detectable  in  most  KS  tumor 
spindle  cells  (7-9). 

Newly  developed  KSHV  serologic  assays  also  support  a cau- 
sal role  for  the  virus  in  KS.  As  discussed  by  Weiss  (10),  pub- 
lished assays  show  similar  epidemiologic  trends,  despite  impor- 
tant differences  in  their  sensitivities  and  specificities.  The 


relative  KSHV  seroprevalence  measured  by  these  assays 
matches  the  patterns  for  KS  risk  groups  among  patients  with 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  (AIDS)  (11-17)  and  the 
patterns  for  non-HIV-related  KS  incidence  among  patients  from 
various  countries  (15,16,18).  For  KSHV  to  be  causally  related  to 
KS,  infection  must  precede  onset  of  disease.  This  is  an  absolute 
criteria  for  causality,  and  both  seroconversion  (13,18-20)  and 
DNA-based  (21,22)  detection  studies  provide  evidence  for 
KSHV  infection  among  most  AIDS-KS  patients  prior  to  disease 
onset. 

Taken  together,  these  and  other  studies  (23-26)  now  indicate 
that  KSHV  is  not  a ubiquitous  infection  in  most  human  popu- 
lations, although  high  rates  of  infection  in  some  populations 
[e.g.,  Italians  and  Ugandans  (18))  may  account  for  early  studies 
suggesting  widespread  human  KSHV  infection  (27,2Sj.  It  is  thus 
likely  that  the  virus  is  a necessary,  but  not  necessarily  sufficient 
cofactor  for  KS  development.  This  does  not  diminish  the  role  of 
KSHV  in  the  genesis  of  KS  and  related  neoplasias.  With  the 
possible  exceptions  of  rabies  and  HIV,  no  infectious  syndrome 
or  illness  is  solely  due  to  infection  by  a single  agent  without 
contributing  host  or  environmental  risk  factors.  Similarly, 
asymptomatic  infection  is  the  norm  for  most  infectious  agents 
and  only  a minority  of  persons  infected  with  KSHV  should  be 
expected  to  eventually  develop  KS.  This  relatively  simple  view 
of  KS  causation  has  become  complicated  by  the  recent  finding  of 
KSHV  in  cultured  multiple  myeloma  stromal  cells  (29).  Whether 
or  not  this  association  with  multiple  myeloma,  a cancer  with  a 
very  different  epidemiologic  presentation  from  KS,  is  real  re- 
mains an  area  for  future  research. 

The  important  questions  now  become  “How  does  KSHV 
cause  KS,  and  what  is  the  relative  contribution  of  the  virus  to 
tumorigenesis  vis-a-vis  immunosuppression  and  other  predis- 
posing factors?’’  As  indicated  by  Blackbourne  et  al.  (30),  tech- 
niques have  not  yet  been  developed  to  allow  in  vitro  high-titered 
virus  transmission  to  other  cell  lines  (11,31).  Therefore,  much  of 
the  work  on  KSHV-related  tumorigenesis  and  cell  transforma- 
tion has  had  to  rely  on  molecular  biologic  investigation  of  indi- 
vidual genes.  Like  other  herpesviruses,  KSHV  is  presumed  to 
replicate  as  a circular  episome  in  latently  infected  cells  and  is 
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packaged  in  a linear  genomic  form  during  lytic  replication.  The 
importance  of  this  is  that  standard  dogma  tells  us  lytic  replica- 
tion is  uniformly  fatal  to  the  cell  and  that  lytic  phase  gene 
expression  cannot  contribute  to  tumorigenesis.  However,  recent 
findings  on  lytic  KSHV  replication  in  KS  lesions  and  the  effects 
of  viral  DNA  polymerase  inhibitors  on  clinical  disease  suggest 
that  we  should  carefully  question  this  assumption  (8,32-34).  As 
indicated  by  Ganem  (35),  it  is  possible  that  a minority  popula- 
tion of  lytically  infected  cells  is  important  in  sustaining  the  KS 
lesion  by  constantly  recruiting  new,  infected  tumor  cells  directly 
or  through  paracrine  mechanisms. 

The  KSHV  genome  was  first  determined  by  Renne  et  al.  (36) 
to  be  approximately  165-kb  long  using  purified  virion-banded 
DNA  (36).  This  has  been  confirmed  through  genome  mapping 
and  sequencing  studies  (1).  We  had  previously  estimated  the 
genome  size  to  be  as  large  as  270  kb  (11),  but  this  was  deter- 
mined using  the  BC-1  cell  line  which  has  a large  genomic  du- 
plication (] ).  The  long  unique  region  (LUR),  approximately  140 
kb  in  length,  comprises  the  entire  coding  region  for  the  virus  and 
encodes  at  least  81  genes  (Fig.  1). 

Because  of  the  high  level  of  synteny  between  KSHV  and 
herpesvirus  saimiri  (HVS,  the  prototypical  member  of  the  genus 
Rhadinovirus),  KSHV  genes  are  named  after  their  corresponding 
HVS  homologs  starting  from  the  left  hand  end  of  the  genome. 
KSHV  is  missing  the  first  three  genes  found  in  HVS  (37)  and  the 
first  homolog  to  a HVS  gene  begins  at  ORF  4.  Synteny  with 
HVS  (except  for  ORFs  2 and  70)  extends  throughout  the  genome 
up  to  ORF  75  located  on  the  right  end  of  the  LUR.  Genes  having 


detectable  homology  to  HVS  genes  include  structural  protein 
and  DNA  synthetic  enzyme  genes  which  are  conserved  among 
all  herpesviruses. 

There  are  a number  of  genes,  however,  which  are  not  found  in 
HVS  and  are  given  a K designation  (ORFs  Kl-15).  No  KSHV 
genes  with  sequence  homology  to  the  EBV  Epstein-Barr  nuclear 
antigens,  latent  membrane  proteins,  or  the  HVS  saimiri  trans- 
forming proteins  involved  in  cell  transformation  are  found  in 
KSHV.  Over  90%  of  the  LUR  (excepting  approximately  12  kb 
on  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  genome)  has  also  been  recently 
sequenced  from  a KS  lesion  by  Bernard  Fleckenstein’s  group. 
While  details  of  this  sequencing  project  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, comparison  of  the  deposited  KS  lesion  Genbank  sequence  to 
the  BC-1  sequence  (1)  shows  a remarkable  degree  of  sequence 
conservation  between  BC-1  and  KS  isolates  (generally  <0.1%  di- 
vergence), confirming  previous  comparisons  (11).  Sequence  diver- 
gence is  most  pronounced  at  the  K1  locus  and  in  internal  repeat 
regions  (e.g.,  Fmk,  Vnct,  Zppa,  and  Moi).  The  right  end  sequence 
has  proven  particularly  difficult  to  clone  into  sequencing  vectors  (1) 
and  it  is  unknown  whether  this  part  of  the  genome  contains  a 
hypervariable  region  similar  to  the  left  hand  K1  locus. 

Fig.  2 shows  a simplified  schematic  diagram  of  the  genome 
demonstrating  the  conserved  herpesvirus  gene  blocks  as  first 
described  by  Chee  et  al.  (38)  from  their  sequencing  of  the  cy- 
tomegalovirus genome.  Genes  that  are  conserved  among  mem- 
bers of  all  three  herpesvirus  subfamilies  lie  within  these  blocks. 
In  between  conserved  gene  blocks  are  regions  that  are  unique  to 
KSHV  or  are  also  found  only  in  other  rhadinoviruses.  The 
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Fig.  1.  The  long  unique  region  (LUR)  of  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  herpesvirus  (KSHV)  is  bracketted  by  high  G:C  content  terminal  repeat  regions  and  contains  the  81  genes 
thus  far  identified  in  the  KSHV  genome.  KSHV  genes  are  named  after  corresponding  genes  in  herpesvirus  saimiri  (HVS)  starting  at  the  left  end  of  the  genome.  Those 
genes  without  significant  sequence  homology  are  given  a K prefix.  The  standard  map  of  KSHV  is  in  the  same  orientation  as  HVS  fi7)  and  is  reversed  compared 
to  that  of  EBV  (95).  Adapted  from  (/). 
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Fig.  2.  A simplified  representa- 
tion of  the  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  her- 
pesvirus (KSHV)  genome  show- 
ing gene  blocks  conserved  among 
herpesviruses  and  intervening  re- 
gions without  homology.  KSHV 
homologs  to  cell  regulatory  and 
signaling  protein  genes  are  clus- 
tered within  the  nonconserved 
gene  blocks. 
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unique  regions  contain  a remarkable  array  of  cellular  gene  ho- 
mologs, encoding  proteins  involved  in  cell  cycle  regulation  or 
cell  signaling  (1,39).  In  addition,  some  DNA  synthetic  enzymes, 
such  as  dihydrofolate  reductase  (DHFR)  and  thymidylate  syn- 
thase (TS),  are  encoded  in  these  regions.  Cellular  homologs  to 
the  DNA  synthetic  enzymes  encoded  by  the  virus  are  under  the 
control  of  the  E2F  transcriptional  factor  family  (40),  suggesting 
that  the  virus  has  pirated  those  DNA  synthesis  genes  that  will 
allow  it  to  replicate  DNA  outside  of  the  S phase  of  the  cell  cycle. 
Two  additional  genes  found  in  unique  regions  include  the  Tl.l 
and  TO. 7 (ORF  K12)  genes  encoding  polyadenylated  transcripts 
(41^3)  used  for  in  situ  hybridization  studies  because  of  their 
abundance  in  infected  cells  (8). 

What  are  the  possible  reasons  for  the  virus  having  these  cel- 
lular homologs?  Our  working  hypothesis  is  that  these  viral  pro- 
teins provide  a defense  against  stereotypic  cellular  responses  to 
viral  infection.  When  a cell  is  infected  by  a virus  it  undergoes 
cell  cycle  shutdown,  induction  of  apoptosis  and  in  vivo  enhance- 
ment of  cell-mediated  immunity  through  increased  major  histo- 
compatibility antigen  presentation  [reviewed  in  (44)].  These  ef- 
fects may  be  in  part  mediated  by  retinoblastoma  (pRb)  and  p53 
tumor  suppressor  pathways,  which  are  involved  in  the  control  of 
dysregulated  cellular  division  (45)  and,  possibly,  unregulated 
viral  nucleic  acid  replication. 

The  cell  cycle  is  regulated  at  the  G,  checkpoint  by  the  E2F 


family  of  transcriptional  factors  that  initiate  transcription  of  a 
number  of  enzymes  involved  in  DNA  synthesis,  allowing  the 
cell  to  pass  into  the  S phase  of  the  cell  cycle.  Nonphosphorylated 
retinoblastoma  protein  binds  to  E2F  preventing  E2F  directed 
transcription  and  stops  the  cell  from  progressing  through  the  S 
phase  of  the  cell  cycle  (46,47).  This  can  be  abrogated  by  the 
activity  of  D-type  cyclins  interacting  with  various  cyclin- 
dependent  kinases,  such  as  CDK6,  which  form  a complex  that 
phosphorylates  pRb,  causing  release  of  active  E2F,  and  allowing 
transcription  of  DNA  synthesis  genes. 

p21  and  related  cyclin-dependent  kinase  inhibitors  act  as  a 
counterbalance  to  the  cyclin-CDK  complex,  preventing  pRb 
phosphorylation  and  inhibition.  Under  conditions  where  retino- 
blastoma protein  is  mutated  or  when  specific  pRb  inhibitors  are 
present,  such  as  adenovirus  El  A,  the  cell  can  progress  through 
the  G|  checkpoint  in  an  uncontrolled  fashion.  A feedback 
mechanism  exists  (48),  however,  such  that  overexpression  of 
active  E2F  results  in  p53  activation  that  induces  either  transcrip- 
tion of  p21  to  reinitiate  control  of  the  cell  cycle  (49)  or,  failing 
this,  induction  of  p53-mediated  apoptosis  (50,51)  (Fig.  3). 

This  is  a very  simplified,  and  only  to  some  degree  correct, 
explanation  of  how  these  two  tumor  suppressor  pathways  inter- 
act with  each  other,  but  it  is  apparent  that  both  tumor  suppressor 
pathways  are  likely  to  act  as  antiviral  pathways  as  well.  A num- 
ber of  viruses  have  evolved  specific  gene  products  to  inhibit  both 


Fig.  3.  Schematic  diagram  of  the  interaction  between  pRb 
and  p53  tumor  suppressor  pathways  that  may  serve  the 
dual  function  of  preventing  successful  cell  colonization  by 
a latently  replicating  DNA  virus.  Hypothetical  sites  of 
interaction  with  shaded  Kaposi’s  sarcoma  herpesvirus 
proteins  are  shown  that  may  lead  to  dysregulated  cell 
proliferation.  Only  limited  experimental  data  are  currently 
available  to  indicate  that  these  viral  proteins  act  as  onco- 
proteins and  several  of  these  hypothetical  interactions  are 
based  entirely  on  sequence  homology  to  known  genes 
alone. 
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the  pRb  and  p53  activation  (52-54).  Growth  suppression  im- 
posed by  pRb  activity  is  a probable  means  of  limiting  replication 
of  the  naked  DNA  episomes  of  a latent,  infecting  virus.  Adeno- 
virus, for  instance,  encodes  El  A which  specifically  inhibits  pRb 
interactions  with  E2F  to  prevent  Gq  arrest.  However  when  El  A 
is  expressed  in  an  unopposed  fashion,  p53-mediated  apoptosis  is 
initiated.  Adenovirus  also  encodes  the  antiapoptotic  ElBjgj^  and 
ElBgg,^  proteins  preventing  p53-induced  apoptosis.  An  impor- 
tant illustration  of  this  counterbalance  is  seen  with  engineered 
adenovirus  mutants  that  lack  functional  ElB  genes  and  are  only 
capable  of  replicative  growth  in  p53-deficient  tumor  ceils  (55). 
A similar,  although  phylogenetically  and  mechanistically  dis- 
tinct, interaction  occurs  for  the  papillomavirus  E7  and  E6  pro- 
teins with  pRb  and  p53  pathways.  Latent  EBV  gene  expression 
may  have  a similar  effect  on  these  tumor  suppressor  pathways; 
work  from  Kieff  s group  (56-58)  and  others  (59)  demonstrates 
the  potential  antiapoptotic  role  of  LMPl  in  B cells,  and  data 
suggest  that  EBNA2  and  EBNA-LP  may  interact  to  induce  cy- 
clin  D2  overexpression  (60). 

How  does  KSHV  fit  into  this  pattern?  Like  adenoviruses  and 
papillomaviruses,  KSHV  also  possesses  a specific  inhibitor  of 
pRb  function.  KSHV  directly  encodes  a homolog  to  D-type  cy- 
clins,  v-cyc,  on  the  right  end  of  the  genome  at  ORF72  (61,62). 
ORF73,  which  encodes  the  major  latency  expressed  antigen 
LANA  (9),  and  ORF74,  which  encodes  an  IL-8-like  receptor 
that  can  induce  cellular  proliferation  (61,63),  also  lie  in  this 
region  of  the  genome,  v-cyc  has  been  shown  to  be  functionally 
active  in  phosphorylating  pRb  at  authentic  sites  through  inter- 
actions with  cdk6  (62),  but  it  may  also  have  broader  specificity 
than  cellular  D-type  cyclins  in  that  it  can  mediate  phosphoryla- 
tion of  histone  HI  as  well  (64,65).  The  altered  substrate  speci- 
ficity of  the  viral  cyclin  suggests  that  it  may  act  at  other  stages 
of  the  cell  cycle  in  addition  to  the  Gj/S  checkpoint  (Fig.  3). 

With  an  active  viral  cyclin  inhibiting  pRb  activity,  one  could 
also  expect  that  there  should  be  a counterbalancing  anti- 
apoptotic set  of  genes  expressed  by  KSHV.  Indeed,  KSHV  v-cyc 
overexpression  in  NIH3T3  cells  rapidly  induces  cell  death  pre- 
sumably through  p53-mediated  apoptosis  (Boshoff  C,  Sarid  R: 
unpublished  observation).  Not  surprisingly,  there  are  a number 
of  KSHV  genes  that  can  potentially  prevent  cellular  apoptosis. 
For  example,  the  virus  encodes  a functional  IL-6-like  cytokine 
(ORF  K2)  which  prevents  B9  cell  apoptosis  (39,66,67)  and  is 
expressed  only  in  KSHV  hematopoietic  cells,  not  KS  tumor  cells 
(39).  The  vIL-6  appears  to  induce  appropriate  IL-6  Jak-STAT 
pathway  activation  [although  its  receptor  specificity  is  different 
from  hu-IL-6  (68)]  and  is  thus  likely  to  also  induce  antiapoptotic 
bcl-XL  protein  production  (69). 

KSHV  also  encodes  a bcl-2  homologue  (ORF16)  simulta- 
neously discovered  by  our  group  (70)  and  Cheng  et  al.  (71)  that 
has  functional  anti-apoptotic  activity  in  both  yeast  and  mamma- 
lian cells.  There  is  disagreement  as  to  whether  or  not  v-bcl-2 
heterodimerizes  with  cellular  members  of  the  bax-bcl-2  family, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  KSHV  v-bcl-2  prevents  bax-mediated 
apoptosis.  More  recently,  Thome  et  al.  (72)  have  identified 
FLICE  inhibiting  proteins  (v-FLIP)  encoded  by  rhadinoviruses 
that  possess  dominant  negative  DEDD  domains  to  inhibit  apop- 
tosis induced  by  CD95  pathway  activation.  No  functional  studies 
have  been  published  yet  on  the  corresponding  KSHV  protein 
(ORF  K13),  but  it  is  an  intriguing  protein  since  it  is  expressed 
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during  viral  latency  in  PEL  and  KS  tumors,  along  with  ORF72 
and  ORF73  (Sarid  R,  Wiezorek  J,  Moore  PS,  Chang  Y:  unpub- 
lished observation).  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  v-FLIP  has 
downstream  activity  that  might  cause  inhibition  of  tumor  sup- 
pressor pathway  apoptosis.  We  are  at  an  early  stage  in  under- 
standing the  interplay  of  these  KSHV  proteins  with  known  tu- 
mor suppressor  pathways,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  proteins  either  singly  or  in  combination  are  active  in 
preventing  apoptosis  induced  by  KSHV-inhibition  of  pRb. 

In  addition  to  cell  cycle  shutdown  and  apoptosis,  enhanced 
immune  recognition  is  another  important  cellular  defense 
against  virus  infection.  Many  of  these  antiviral  effects  are  coor- 
dinated at  the  cellular  level  through  interferon  signal  regulation. 
We  have  found  one  KSHV  protein  involved  in  immune  regula- 
tion, the  v-IRF  encoded  by  ORF  K9  (39),  which  may  have  a 
unique  mechanism  for  allowing  KSHV  to  escape  immune  sur- 
veillance (73).  This  gene  actually  has  a relatively  low  degree  of 
sequence  homology  with  the  family  of  interferon  regulatory  fac- 
tors (IRF)  involved  in  positively  or  negatively  regulating  inter- 
feron signal  transduction  (74). 

Interferon-P  binding  at  its  receptor  induces  activation  through 
the  Jak-STAT  signaling  pathway  with  the  formation  of  a trimer- 
ic  complex  of  phosphorylated  STATl,  STAT2,  and  p48  (or 
ISGF37)  (75,76).  This  complex,  called  interferon-stimulated  ' 
gene  factor  3 (ISGF3),  translocates  to  the  nucleus  and  binds  to  ■ 
enhancer  elements  (ISREs)  in  promoters  of  interferon-stimu- 
lated genes.  Interferon-induced  gene  transcription  effects  the  ! 
phenotypic  changes  associated  with  interferon  stimulation  of  : 
cells,  including  increased  MHC  I transcription  (77,78),  shut  j 
down  of  the  cell  cycle  [through  transcription  of  the  cyclin-  j 
dependent  kinase  inhibitor  p21  (79-81)],  and  also  possibly  p53- 
independent  apoptosis  (82).  Interferon  also  induces  expression 
of  the  interferon  regulatory  factors  IRFl  and  IRF2  which  also  . 
bind  to  ISRE.  IRF  I probably  initiates  an  amplifying  loop  that  | 
markedly  amplifies  the  interferon  signal  whereas  the  more  ; 
slowly  degraded  IRF2  shuts  off  this  amplification  cascade  by  i 
competitive  inhibition  at  ISRE  sites.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  i 
cellular  proliferation  control  is  modulated  by  interferon-  , 
mediated  immune  signaling  (74,83).  i 

KSHV  vlRF  inhibits  IFN-(3  signal  transduction  in  a specific  ; 
and  dose-dependent  fashion  as  measured  by  an  ISRE-containing  ; 
CAT  reporter  construct  (73).  Further,  vIRF  transfection  prevents  j 
IFNp-induced  transcription  of  the  cyclin-dependent  kinase  in-  ; 
hibitor  p21  suggesting  a possible  effect  on  cell  cycle  regulation. 
Expression  of  vIRF  in  NIH3T3  cells  induces  full  cellular  trans-  , 
formation  and  vIRF-expressing  NIH3T3  cells  form  tumors  when  ( 
injected  into  nude  mice.  vIRF  appears  to  have  highly  reproduc-  ! 
ible  oncogenic  activity  in  the  NIH3T3  assay;  however,  these  i 
data  should  be  interpreted  to  suggest  only  that  this  gene  is  active  i 
in  cellular  proliferation.  It  is  unlikely  that  vIRF  expression  alone  i 
is  responsible  for  KSHV-related  human  tumor  formation  and  it  ! 
is  more  likely  to  be  only  one  component  contributing  to  a mul-  ! 
tigenic  process  (73).  ; 

Despite  the  early  stage  of  molecular  studies  on  KSHV,  a i 
functional  comparison  to  other  DNA  tumor  viruses  is  now  rea- 
sonable (Table  1).  Like  other  DNA  tumor  viruses,  KSHV  en-  i 
codes  specific  proteins  that  are  candidates  for  overcoming  pRb-  I 
mediated  growth  arrest  and  p53-mediated  apoptotic  activity.  1 
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Table  1.  Tumor  suppressor  pathway  inhibition  by  selected  tumor  virus  proteins 


pRB  pathway 

p53  pathway 

IFN  signaling  pathway 

Adenovirus 

ElA 

ElBigi^.ElBjjij 

ElA  (through  p300) 

Papillomavirus 

E7 

E6 

E7? 

Papovavirus  (SV40) 

LT 

LT 

LT  (through  p300)? 

KSHV 

v-Cyc  (ORF72) 

v-FLIP  (ORE  K13) 
v-IL-6  (ORE  K2) 
v-bcl-2  (ORF16) 

v-IRF(ORF  K9) 

Further,  like  the  ElA  protein  of  adenoviruses  (84,85),  vIRF  may 
specifically  abrogate  interferon-mediated  responses,  contribut- 
ing to  tumor  induction  as  well.  There  is  a close  correlation 
between  the  cellular  genes  induced  by  EBV  and  the  genes  pi- 
rated by  KSHV  ( 1 ) suggesting  that  both  herpesviruses  modify 
their  cellular  environments  in  similar  ways:  KSHV  brings  in  its 
own  cellular  homologs  into  the  cell  whereas  EBV  induces  cel- 
lular genes  to  modify  regulatory  pathways  essential  to  its  sur- 
vival. Whether  additional  common  tumor  virus  pathways  con- 
tributing to  cell  transformation  will  be  found  remains  to  be  seen. 

By  examining  the  KSHV  genome,  a number  of  potential  on- 
cogenes have  been  identified  by  sequence  homology  alone.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  function  as  transforming 
oncogenes  in  vivo  and  care  is  needed  not  to  overinterpret  the 
results  of  isolated  gene  studies.  Primary  effusion  (or  body  cav- 
ity-based) lymphomas  are  clearly  outgrowths  of  malignant 
clones  (86)  and  provide  a model  for  cell  transformation  caused 
in  part,  or  entirely,  by  viral  oncogene  expression.  KS,  however, 
is  a complex  tumor  whose  origins  remain  disputed.  In  one  view, 
KS  may  result  from  hyperplastic  cellular  proliferation  driven  by 
exogenous  cytokines  while  an  opposing  view  holds  that  it  may 
result  from  KSHV  oncogene-driven  cellular  proliferation.  Re- 
cent HUMARA  (87,88)  and  KSHV  terminal  repeat  analyses  (1) 
provide  evidence  for  a clonal  proliferation  of  tumor  cells  in  KS 
lesions  and  support  the  latter  supposition  although  these  findings 
are  not  universally  accepted  (89,90).  This  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  cell  clonality  does  not  necessarily  result  from 
virus-driven  cell  proliferation  since  transformed  cells  could 
originate  from  multiple  virus-infected  loci.  In  addition,  KSHV 
encodes  secreted  cytokines  (39)  which  are  likely  to  play  a role  in 
non-neoplastic  disorders,  such  as  Castleman’s  disease  (91,92). 
This  debate  need  not  be  polarizing,  since  it  is  likely  that  both 
paracrine  and  endogenous  viral  factors  will  ultimately  be  found 
to  contribute  to  KS  pathogenesis. 

Additionally,  in  vivo  expression  of  potential  KSHV-encoded 
oncogenes  is  critical  to  understanding  their  contribution  to  these 
neoplastic  disorders.  Some  genes,  such  as  vIL-6,  are  expressed 
in  infected  hematopoietic  tissues  but  not  KS  lesions.  Other 
genes,  such  as  the  v-bcl-2  may  only  be  expressed  during  lytic 
cycle  replication  (70)  and  are  less  likely  to  contribute  to  cellular 
transformation.  Einally,  isolated  gene  studies  do  not  take  into 
consideration  immune  surveillance,  which  we  already  know  is 
likely  to  be  tremendously  important  for  this  virus  since  KS  is 
primarily  a disease  occurring  in  severely  immunosuppressed  pa- 
tients. 

Because  of  the  early  stage  of  KSHV,  the  list  of  oncogenes  and 
their  interactions  is  almost  certainly  incomplete.  The  growth- 
promoting  ability  of  other  viral  proteins,  such  as  the  GPCR  (93), 
the  MIP  homologs  (94),  and  K1  (Jung  J:  personal  communica- 


tion), is  an  active  area  of  investigation  and  promises  a rich 
source  of  information  on  cell-virus  interactions.  Beyond  provid- 
ing pathogenic  insights  into  KS  and  primary  effusion  lympho- 
mas, KSHV  is  an  important  new  model  virus-induced  tumori- 
genesis.  KSHV  appears  to  be  another  example  of  a tumor  virus 
which  is  well-adapted  to  its  host  and  causes  tumors  primarily  in 
altered  or  “accidental”  environments.  Most  tumor  viruses  cause 
tumors  only  under  conditions  where  there  is  immunosuppres- 
sion, complementing  mutations  in  host  cells,  or  during  infection 
of  non-native  hosts.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  evolutionary 
benefit  for  the  virus  to  cause  a tumor  in  which  it  replicates 
latently  and  is  therefore  nontransmissible,  which  may  kill  the 
host.  In  the  setting  of  severe  AIDS-related  immunosuppression, 
however,  KSHV  appears  to  be  an  extremely  potent  inducer  of 
tumor  formation.  Early  in  the  AIDS  epidemic,  up  to  50%  of  gay 
male  AIDS  patients  eventually  developed  KS  f9ij  suggesting  an 
extraordinarily  high  rate  of  tumor  development  among  those 
persons  who  were  both  KSHV-infected  and  immunocompro- 
mised. 

The  convergent  evolution  of  DNA  tumor  viruses  to  inhibit 
similar  tumor  suppressor  pathways  by  different  mechanisms 
suggests  that  these  pathways  also  serve  antiviral  functions.  Tu- 
mor viruses  apparently  require  a mechanism  for  inhibiting  tumor 
suppressor  pathways  if  they  are  to  survive  as  a latent  episome  in 
an  actively  dividing  cell.  It  should  not  be  surprising  for  cells  to 
use  tumor  suppressor  pathways  to  control  both  cancer  cell 
growth  and  viral  replication  since  both  cases  involve  control  of 
dysregulated  DNA  replication.  Careful  examination  of  KSHV 
and  other  tumor  viruses  will  continue  to  lead  to  new  insights  into 
mechanisms  of  nonviral  carcinogenesis. 

Ready  identification  of  regulatory  gene  homologs  encoded  by 
KSHV  gives  this  virus  a unique  degree  of  transparency.  Despite 
its  complex  interaction  with  cellular  regulatory  pathways, 
KSHV’s  option  to  use  molecular  piracy  provides  accessible 
starting  points  for  examining  these  pathways.  The  extensive  de- 
gree of  symmetry  between  genes  encoded  by  KSHV  and  those 
induced  by  EBV  ( 1 ) also  indicates  that  insights  gained  from  one 
virus  may  to  some  degree  be  transferable  to  the  other.  KSHV 
illustrates  in  a new  fashion  that  several  major  cellular  pathways 
preventing  tumor  outgrowth,  such  as  the  p53  and  pRb  pathways, 
may  also  guard  against  latent  virus  infection.  Virus  strategies  to 
overcome  these  intracellular  defenses  appear  to  inadvertently 
contribute  to  cell  transformation.  KSHV  may  thus  provide  a 
new,  unique,  and  tractable  model  for  exploring  these  and  other 
issues  in  viral  oncogenesis. 
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Human  Heq^esvirus  8 — the  First 
Human  Rhadinovirus 

Frank  Neipel,  Jens-Christian  Albrecht,  Bernhard  Fleckenstein* 


Kaposi’s  sarcoma  (KS)-associated  herpesvirus,  also  known 
as  human  herpesvirus  8 (HHV-8),  is  the  first  known  human 
member  of  the  genus  Rhadinovirus.  It  is  regularly  found  by 
polymerase  chain  reaction  in  all  forms  of  KS,  in  certain  types 
of  Castleman’s  disease,  and  in  body  cavity-based  B-cell  lym- 
phoma. Other  members  of  this  virus  group  occur  in  nonhu- 
man primates,  ungulates,  rabbits,  and  mice  and  cause  in  part 
fulminant  lymphomas  and  other  neoplastic  disorders  of  the 
hematopoietic  system.  Rhadinoviruses  share  a typical  ge- 
nome structure;  most  characteristically,  they  contain  numer- 
ous sequences  that  appear  to  be  sequestered  from  cellular 
DNA.  We  cloned  and  sequenced  almost  the  complete  genome 
of  HHV-8  from  a single  KS  biopsy  specimen.  Although  this 
procedure  revealed  collinear  organization  and  extensive  ho- 
mologies with  the  open  reading  frames  of  herpesvirus 
saimiri,  genes  with  homology  to  the  known  oncoproteins 
(Stp,  Tip)  were  not  identified  in  the  HHV-8  genome.  How- 
ever, HHV-8  reading  frame  Kl,  the  positional  analogue  of 
Stp/Tip,  was  found  to  be  significantly  variable  between  dif- 
ferent strains.  We  found,  in  addition,  the  reading  frames  for 
homologues  of  cellular  interleukin  6,  macrophage  inflamma- 
tory proteins  a and  P (MlPlot  and  MIPip,  respectively),  an 
interferon-responsive  factor,  and  two  inhibitors  of  apoptosis. 
Several  of  these  cell-homologous  genes  of  HHV-8  have  al- 
ready been  shown  to  code  for  functional  proteins.  [Monogr 
Natl  Cancer  Inst  1998;23:73-77] 


Human  herpesvirus  8 (HHV-8),  also  referred  to  as  Kaposi’s 
sarcoma  (KS (-associated  herpesvirus  (KSHV),  is  the  first  known 
human  member  of  the  genus  Rhadinovirus  ( 1 ).  Members  of  this 
group  of  herpesviruses  share  a common  genome  structure:  A 
central  segment  of  low-GC  DNA  (L-DNA)  is  flanked  by  mul- 
tirepetitive  high-GC  DNA  (H-DNA)  (2-6)  (Fig.  1). 

In  addition  to  their  common  genome  structure,  which  is  the 
cause  of  physical  properties  reflected  by  the  term  “rhadinovi- 
rus” (pahivds  [Greek]  = fragile),  all  animal  rhadinoviruses 
known  so  far  share  a common  epidemiology.  They  are  frequent 
in  their  natural  host  (>50%),  where  infection  is  not  known  to  be 
associated  with  apparent  disease  (Table  1).  In  contrast,  infection 
I of  closely  related  species  is  often  the  cause  of  fulminant  lym- 
I phoproliferative  diseases  or  overt  malignant  lymphoma  with  fa- 
tal outcome.  For  example,  there  is  no  indication  for  pathogenic 
I properties  of  herpesvirus  saimiri  in  its  natural  host,  the  squirrel 
monkey.  However,  in  related  species  (e.g.,  common  marmosets 
and  several  other  New  World  primates),  infection  by  herpesvirus 
I saimiri  results  in  polyclonal  T-cell  lymphomas  (7).  Similarly, 
t alcelaphine  herpesvirus  type  1 and  the  related  ovine  herpesvirus 
type  2 are  nonpathogenic  in  wildebeest  and  sheep,  respectively, 
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whereas  a lymphoproliferative  syndrome  termed  “malignant  ca- 
tarrhal fever”  is  caused  upon  infection  of  cattle  (4).  This  finding 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  HHV-8  would  be  exceptional  if 
it  is  causing  a malignant  tumor  in  its  natural  host.  The  incidence 
of  KS,  body  cavity-based  lymphomas,  and  multicentric  forms  of 
Castleman’s  disease  is  so  low  that  such  disease  associations 
would  have  certainly  been  overlooked  in  animal  models.  Like- 
wise, Epstein-Barr  virus  (EBV),  which  is  the  closest  known 
relative  of  HHV-8  in  humans,  is  clearly  associated  with  infec- 
tious mononucleosis  and  with  several  cancers.  However,  pri- 
mary EBV  infection  is  usually  not  apparent  unless  additional 
factors,  such  as  immunosuppression  or  delay  of  primary  infec- 
tion, disturb  the  delicate  balance  of  virus  and  host.  Infection  of 
species  other  than  the  well-adapted  natural  host  is  possibly  an- 
other example  of  an  “accident”  associated  with  increased  tu- 
morigenicity. 

Thus,  despite  the  lack  of  clear-cut  evidence  for  oncogenesis 
by  nonhuman  rhadinoviruses  in  their  natural  hosts,  the  finding 
that  infection  of  non-natural  hosts  is  frequently  associated  with 
lymphoproliferative  syndromes  hints  at  the  pathogenic  potential 
that  these  viruses  might  show  even  in  their  natural  hosts  under 
certain,  albeit  unusual,  circumstances.  It  has  been  shown  for 
herpesvirus  saimiri  that  the  gene(s)  relevant  for  malignant  trans- 
formation are  located  close  to  the  left  end  of  the  genome  (Eig.  2) 
(5-/7).  A single  reading  frame  termed  “STP-A”  is  present  there 
in  herpesvirus  saimiri  subgroup  A viruses.  This  reading  frame  is 
required  for  the  transforming  phenotype  of  herpesvirus  saimiri 
subgroup  A,  as  shown  by  deletion  mutants  (72).  Two  reading 
frames,  termed  “STP-C”  and  “TIP,”  are  present  at  the  equiva- 
lent position  of  herpesvirus  saimiri  subgroup  C viruses,  and  both 
are  obviously  related  to  the  oncogenic  phenotype  (10,13).  Ex- 
pression of  STP-A  in  transgenic  mice  results  in  lymphoid  tumors 
(14),  whereas  animals  transgenic  for  STP-C  develop  epithelial 
tumors  (75).  In  addition,  subgroup  C strains  of  herpesvirus 
saimiri  can  transform  human  T lymphocytes  (16).  These  cells 
still  depend  on  interleukin  2,  but  the  respective  T-cell  antigen  is 
no  longer  required  for  continuous  growth  in  cell  culture  [re- 
viewed in  (7)].  Sequencing  the  complete  genome  of  HHV-8 
from  both  a body  cavity-based  lymphoma  cell  line  (5)  and  a 
single  KS  biopsy  specimen  has  revealed  that  no  obvious  homo- 
logue  of  Stp/Tip  or  other  viral  oncogenes  is  encoded  by  HHV-8 
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Fig.  1.  Human  herpesvirus  8 (HHV-8) 
genome  organization.  Arrowheads  in- 
dicate orientation  of  identified  open 
reading  frames  in  the  L-DNA  segment 
of  the  HHV-8  genome,  Open  reading 
frames  with  homologues  in  the  herpes- 
virus saimiri  genome  are  numbered 
from  04  to  75;  genes  unique  in  HHV-8 
are  termed  "Kl  to  K14.”  Regions  of 
repetitive  sequence  are  denoted  by 
shaded  boxes.  TR  = terminal  repeat; 
HR  and  LIR'  = long  inverted  repeat; 
DR1-DR5  = internal  direct  repeat; 
Tl.l  = I. ! -kb  transcript;  TO. 7 = 0.7- 
kb  transcript. 
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(5,17).  Instead,  a reading  frame,  termed  “Kl,”  is  present  at  the 
same  position  in  HHV-8  (Figs.  1 and  2).  This  reading  frame  has 
no  detectable  sequence  homology  to  STP  or  other  transforma- 
tion relevant  genes.  However,  Kl  has  both  a transmembrane 
region  and  a short  intracytoplasmic  tail  like  the  transforming 
genes  of  other  rhadinoviruses  that  are  encoded  at  equivalent 
genomic  positions.  Kl  is  thus  certainly  a candidate  for  a trans- 
forming gene.  Comparison  of  the  two  available  complete 
HHV-8  genomic  sequences  reveals  a striking  degree  of  conser- 
vation. With  the  possible  exception  of  the  very  right  end  of  the 
unique  region,  reading  frame  Kl  is  by  far  the  most  divergent 
reading  frame.  The  high  degree  of  interstrain  variability  is  an- 
other feature  that  K 1 shares  with  the  STP  genes  of  herpesvirus 
saimiri.  Although  there  is  less  than  0.1%  divergence  between  the 
two  complete  sequences,  6%  of  the  amino  and  nucleic  acids  are 
different  between  the  Kl  sequences  derived  from  a KS  and  a 
B-cell  line.  This  makes  Kl  a prime  candidate  for  studies  of 
HHV-8  molecular  epidemiology. 

Acquisition  of  genes  from  the  host  cell  genome  is  a common 
feature  of  most  herpesviruses  and  of  rhadinoviruses  in  particular. 
So  far,  there  are  least  14  reading  frames  of  HHV-8  that  are 
clearly  homologous  to  known  cellular  genes  (Table  2).  In  con- 
trast to  their  cellular  counterparts,  these  viral  genes  are  usually 


transcribed  into  an  unspliced  messenger  RNA.  This  implies  that 
not  genomic  DNA  fragments  but  complementary  DNA  (cDNA) 
molecules  were  integrated  into  the  viral  genome.  Reverse  tran- 
scriptase activity  must  therefore  have  been  present.  One  may 
speculate  that  not  only  was  reverse  transcription  enabled  by 
co-infection  of  the  same  cell  by  a retrovirus,  but  also  cellular 
genes  were  transferred  to  the  herpesvirus  via  retroviral  genomes 
with  their  capability  of  integration.  Although  different  members 
of  the  genus  Rhadinovirus  acquired  different  genes  from  the  host 
cell,  these  genes  are  usually  found  at  strikingly  similar  genomic 
positions  (Fig.  2).  These  sequestered  genes  are  frequently  clus- 
tered around  areas  of  repetitive  sequence:  close  to  the  genomic 
termini  and — most  notably — in  two  genomic  areas  about  20-30 
kilobase  pairs  apart  from  the  ends  of  the  unique  region  (Fig.  2). 
The  pattern  of  repetitive  elements  in  these  areas  includes 
stretches  rich  in  AT  (adenosine-thymidine)  flanked  by  elements 
of  dyad  symmetry.  These  are  the  typical  hallmarks  of  origins  of 
DNA  replication,  although  experimental  data  to  confirm  this  are 
not  available  for  any  of  the  rhadinoviruses.  Therefore,  one  sce- 
nario for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  genes  by  a herpesvirus  is 
linked  to  DNA  replication.  It  could  well  be  that,  during  replica- 
tion by  the  rolling  circle  mechanism,  fragments  arise  and,  upon 
re-circularization,  cDNA  molecules  are  inserted. 


Table  1.  Pathogenic  properties  of  rhadinoviruses  in  natural  and  foreign  hosts 


Virus  type 

Natural  host 

Pathogenic  properties 
in  natural  host 

Foreign  hosts 

Pathogenic  properties 
in  foreign  hosts 

Human  herpesvirus  type  8 

Human 

Putative;  Kaposi’s  sarcoma. 

B-cell  lymphomas 

Herpesvirus  saimiri 

Squirrel  monkey 

Marmosets,  etc. 

Polyclonal  malignant  T-ce!l 

lymphomas 

Herpesvirus  ateles 

Spider  monkey 

Marmosets,  etc. 

Polyclonal  malignant  T-cell 

lymphomas 

Alcelaphine  herpesvirus  type  1 

Wildebeest 

Cattle,  buffalo 

Malignant  catarrhal  fever 

Ovine  herpesvirus  type  2 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Malignant  catarrhal  fever 

Bovine  herpesvirus  type  4 

Cattle 

Herpesvirus  sylvilagus 

Cottontail  rabbit 

Benign  lymphoproliferation 

Equine  herpesvirus  type  2 

Horse 

Foals;  transient 

immunosuppression 

Murine  herpesvirus-68 

Bank  vole 

Mouse 

Benign  splenomegaly 
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Fig.  2.  Positions  of  cell-homologous  genes  in  circular  Rhadinovinis  genomes. 
The  termini  of  the  L-DNA  segments  of  genomes  of  HHV-8  (human  herpesvirus- 
8),  HVS-C  (herpesvirus  saimiri  subgroup  C),  HVA  (herpesvirus  ateles),  AHV-1 
(alcelaphine  herpesvirus  type  I)  (4).  EHV-2  (equine  herpesvirus  type  2),  and 
MHV-68  (murine  herpesvirus  type  68)  (3)  are  shown  as  oriented  in  circularized 
latent  genomes.  Cell-homologous  genes  are  symbolized  by  dark  gray  arrows. 
Open  arrows  indicate  reading  conserved  herpesvirus  reading  frames  (mDBP  = 
major  DNA  binding  protein;  tp  = transport  protein;  gB  = glycoprotein  B;  pol 
= DNA  polymerase).  Most  reading  frames  with  homology  to  known  cellular 
genes  are  located  close  to  the  terminal  repeats  and  in  a nonconserved  region 
flanked  by  ORFI 1 on  one  side  and  ORF17  on  the  other  side.  Repetitive  elements 
(indicated  by  hatched  boxes)  are  also  present  in  this  area.  In  addition  to  the  genes 
shown  here,  an  interferon  response  factor  homologue  K9  is  encoded  by  HHV-8 

I Although  for  most  of  these  captured  genes  it  is  not  very  likely 
! that  they  are  essential  for  virus  replication  in  cell  culture,  they 
' certainly  have  important  functions  in  the  viruses’  natural  habitat. 
I Although  different  rhadinoviruses  acquired  different  host-cell 
I genes,  their  putative  functions  apparently  converge  to  achieve 
i three  common  goals:  1)  to  enhance  DNA  replication  indepen- 
; dently  from  the  cell  cycle,  2)  to  expand  the  pool  of  infectable 
ilcells,  and  3)  to  counteract  the  host’s  responses  to  infection  (18) 
( {Table  3). 

The  first  function,  enhancement  of  DNA  replication  indepen- 
1 dent  from  the  status  of  the  infected  cell,  is  achieved  by  enzymes 
ilof  the  nucleotide  metabolism,  i.e.,  thymidylate  synthase,  dihy- 
'idrofolate  reductase,  and  formylglycinoamidine  synthase.  Virus- 
' encoded  cyclins,  interleukin  6,  and  the  interleukin  8 receptor 
(may  enhance  cell  proliferation  and  may  thus  expand  the  pool  of 
infectable  cells.  The  three  macrophage  inflammatory  proteins 
encoded  by  HHV-8  might  work  in  a similar  way  by  attracting 
susceptible  cells.  Apoptosis  is  a typical  response  of  the  host  to 
i infection  by  a virus.  HHV-8  carries  two  genes,  ORFI 6 (vbcl-2) 
and  ORF71  (vFLIP),  both  of  which  could  extend  the  life  span  of 
'infected  cells  through  the  inhibition  of  apoptosis  by  two  differ- 
ent mechanisms  { 19-21).  Similarly,  the  complement  control  pro- 
tein homologues  present  in  most  rhadinoviruses  counteract  the 
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in  a nonconserved  area  between  open  reading  frames  57  and  58  (Fig.  1).  CCPH 
= complement  control  protein  homologue;  sag  = open  reading  frame  14  of 
herpesvirus  saimiri  and  herpesvirus  ateles  with  homology  to  mouse  mammary 
tumor  virus  superantigen;  CD59  = viral  CD59  homologue;  DHFR  = dihydro- 
folate reductase;  TS  = thymidylate  synthase;  eye  = viral  cyclin  D homologue; 
bcl-2  = viral  bcl-2  homologue;  Flip  = Flice  inhibitory  protein;  vIL-6  = viral 
interleukin  6;  MlPla  = macrophage  inflammatory  protein  a;  MIPip  = open 
reading  frame  with  homology  to  macrophage  inflammatory  protein  ip  and  mac- 
rophage chemoattractant  protein;  IL-8R  = viral  interleukin  8 receptor;  lL-17  = 
viral  interleukin  17;  gcr  = G-protein  coupled  receptor  oi/p;  FGAM  = phos- 
phoribosylformylglycinamide  syntha.se;  HSUR  = herpesvirus  saimiri  U-like 
RNA;  HAUR  = herpesvirus  ateles  U-like  RNA. 

host’ s response  { 2, 22 ).  The  virus-encoded  interferon-response  fac- 
tor homologue  (vIRF)  might  fit  into  this  scenario  at  two  different 
places:  1 ) It  could  counteract  interferon-mediated  suppression, 
and  2)  it  could  mimic  the  proliferative  effect  of  human  interferon 
response  factor  2.  One  can  easily  imagine  how  these  genes  can 
contribute  to  malignant  growth  transformation.  Increasing  the 
pool  of  available  nucleotides  not  only  enhances  viral  DNA  rep- 
lication but  also  facilitates  the  proliferation  of  transformed  cells 
(Table  3).  Genes  that  extend  the  pool  of  infectable  cells  or  that 
prolong  their  life  span,  i.e.,  the  virus-encoded  cyclins,  apoptosis 
inhibitors,  cytokines,  cytokine  receptors,  and  interferon  response 
factors,  could  also  contribute  to  dysregulated  growth  and  favor 
the  development  of  cancers.  Although  under  normal  circum- 
stances the  functions  of  these  viral  genes  are  well  balanced  with 
the  host,  malignant  growth  does  not  occur.  Like  several  other 
rhadinoviruses,  HHV-8  has  a host  of  genes  that  could  acciden- 
tally contribute  to  tumor  development.  Examples  of  such  acci- 
dents that  favor  malignant  growth  are  infection  of  a non-natural 
host  (Table  1 ),  infection  that  occurs  usually  late  in  the  host’s  life, 
and  certainly  infection  of  an  immunosuppressed  host.  The  ini- 
tially mentioned  finding  that  rhadinoviruses  are  not  usually 
pathogenic  in  their  natural  host  is  therefore  still  compatible  with 
the  likelihood  of  HHV-8  being  associated  with  at  least  two  can- 
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Table  2.  Cellular  honiologues  of  rhadinoviruses  and  the  7,  herpesvirus  Epstein-Barr  virus  (EBV)' 


HHV-8  HVS  HVA  AHV-1  BHV-4t  EHV-2  MHV-68  EBV 


CCPH 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

vIL-6 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DHFR 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TS 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CC-chemokines 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

bcl-2  family  protein 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

Interferon 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Responsive  factor  vFLIP 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

D-type  cyclin 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

N-CAM  family  protein 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IL-8R/gcr 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

3 

+ 

- 

FGAM 

+ 

2 

2 

2 

+ 

2 

3 

+ 

U-RNAs 

- 

^7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tyrosin  kinase  interacting  protein 

- 

+!- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Protein  with  collagen  motifs 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

lL-17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CD59 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IL-10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

n.k. 

+ 

- 

+ 

Semaphorin 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Serpin 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

*CCPH  = complement  control  protein  homologue;  vIL-6 

viral  interleukin  6;  DHFR 

= 

dihydrofolate  reductase;  TS 

= thymidylate  synthase;  vFLIP  = 

viral 

Flice  inhibitory  protein;  N-CAM  family  = neuronal  cell-adhesive  membrane  protein  family;  IL-8R/gcr  = interleukin  8 receptor  or  other  G-protein-coupled  receptorj 
homologue;  FGAM  = phosphoribosylformylglycinamidine  synthase;  IL-17  = interleukin  !7  homologue;  CD59  = CD59  homologue;  IL-10  = interleukin  10 
homologue;  HHV-8  = human  herpesvirus-8;  HVS  = herpesvirus  saimiri;  HVA  = herpesvirus  ateles;  AHV-1  = alcelaphine  herpesvirus  type  l;BHV-4  = bovine 
herpesvirus  type  4;  EHV-2  = equine  herpesvirus  type  2;  MHV-68  = murine  herpesvirus  68.  +/-  = homologous  reading  frame  present/absent  or  number  of  reading 
frames  if  more  than  one  is  present,  n.k.  = not  known,  not  present  at  equivalent  position.  Numbers  in  columns  represent  multiple  copies  within  the  genomes.  1 
fPositional  conserved  regions  sequenced.  ' 


cers  in  humans.  Diseases  as  infrequent  as  KS,  body  cavity-based 
lymphomas,  and  Castleman’s  disease  would  likely  have  been 
overlooked  in  animal  models.  All  rhadinoviruses  are  highly 
pathogenic  only  if  certain  rare  “accidents”  coincide  with  infec- 


tion, and  infection  of  a non-natural  host  by  animal  rhadinovi- 
ruses can  be  seen  as  one  example  of  such  an  accident,  revealing 
the  facultative  pathogenic  potential  inherent  to  the  rhadinovi- 
ruses. 


Table  3.  Putative  functions  of  cell-homologous  human  herpesvirus  8 (HHV-8)  genes* 


ORF 

Gene  product 

In  natural  lytic  or  persistent  infection 

In  Kaposi’s  sarcoma,  B-cell  lymphoma  and  CD 

A)  Cytokines  and  cytokine  receptors 

K2 

vIL-6 

Growth  stimulation  of  infected  cells 

Paracrine/autocrine  growth  stimulation  of  spindle/B 

cells 

K4 

vMIPla 

Chemotaxis  of  persistently  infected 

Chemoattraction  of  persistently  infected  cells 

hematopoietic  cells 

K4.1 

vMIPip 

H 

" 

K5 

vMIPla 

" 

" 

74 

vGCR 

Amplification  of  natural  habitat 

Dysregulated  growth  stimulation  by  constitutive 

action 

B)  Genes  involved  in  regulation  of  cell  growth  or  survival 

K1 

K1 

7 

Positional  homologue  of  rhadinoviral  transforming 

oncoproteins 

04 

CCPH 

Protection  against  elimination  by 

Protection  against  elimination  by  complement 

complement 

16 

vbcl-2 

Extension  of  life  span  of  infected  cells 

Extension  of  life  span  of  growth- 

transformed  cells 

K9 

vIRF 

Counteracting  IFN-mediated  virus 

Mimicking  transforming  effect  of  IRF-2  or 

suppression 

interfering  with  antiproliferative  action  of  IFN 

71 

vFLIP 

Extension  of  life  span  of  infected  cells 

Extension  of  life  span  of  transformed  cells 

72 

k-cyclin 

Amplification  of  natural  habitat 

Dysregulated  growth  stimulation 

C)  Genes  involved  in  nucleotide  metabolism 

02 

vDHFR 

Increasing  nucleotide  pool  for  virus 

Increasing  nucleotide  pool  for  cell  proliferation 

replication 

70 

vTS 

" 

" 

75 

vFGAM-synthase 

" 

" 

*ORF  = open  reading  frame;  vIL-6  = viral  interleukin  6;  vMIPloi/p  = viral  macrophage  inflammatory  protein  a/p;  vGCR  = viral  G-protein-coupled  receptor; 
CCPH  = complement  control  protein  homologue;  vIRF  = viral  interferon  response  factor  homologue;  vFLIP  = viral  Flice  inhibitory  protein;  k-cyclin  = cyclin 
D homologue  of  HHV-8/Kaposi’s  sarcoma-associated  herpesvirus;  vDHFR  = viral  dihydrofolate  reductase;  vTS  = viral  thymidylate  synthase;  vFGAM-synthasei 
= viral  phosphoribosylformylglycinamidine  synthase;  IRF-2  = interferon  response  factor-2;  IFN  = interferon. 
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Novel  Organizational  Features,  Captured 
Cellular  Genes,  and  Strain  Variability  Within 
the  Genome  of  KSHV/HHV8 


John  Nicholas,  Jian-Chao  Zong,  Donald  J.  Alcendor, 

/olores  M.  Ciufo,  Lynn  J.  Poole,  Robert  T.  Sarisky, 

^huang-Jiun  Chiou,  Xiaoqun  Zhang,  Xiaoyu  Wan,  Hong-Guang  Guo, 
Jarvin  S.  Reitz,  Gary  S.  Hayward"^ 


'ig  serologic  and  molecular  probe  correlations  indicate 
aat  the  newly  discovered  gamma  herpesvirus  KSHV  or 
HHV8  is  the  likely  etiologic  agent  of  all  forms  of  Kaposi’s 
"arcoma  as  well  as  BCBL/PEL  and  MCD  in  patients  with 
icquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  (AIDS).  Two  large 
"gments  of  HHV8  DNA  from  an  AIDS-associated  BCBL 
*"mor  covering  genomic  positions  0-52  kilobase  [kb]  and 
108-140  kb  have  been  cloned,  mapped,  and  partially  se- 
'nced.  Our  studies  have  focused  on  novel  viral  proteins 
'icoded  within  a 13-kb  divergent  locus  (DL-B)  by  nine  cap- 
jd  homologues  of  cellular  genes,  including  vIL-6,  vDHFR, 
vBcl-2,  three  C-C  beta  chemokines  (vMIP-lA,  vMIP- 
% and  vBCK),  and  two  LAP/PHD  subclass  zinc  finger  pro- 
dns  (lElA  and  lElB).  The  HHV-8  vIL-6,  vDHFR,  vTS,  and 
8cl-2  proteins  have  all  been  shown  to  be  active  in  a variety 
appropriate  functional  assays,  and  transcripts  from  vIL-6, 
'IP-IB,  vIEl-A,  vIEl-B,  and  vDHFR  genes  are  all  ex- 
ressed  as  abundant  single  messenger  RNA  species  after  bu- 
yrate  or  phorbol  ester  (TPA)  induction  of  the  lytic  cycle  in 
TV8-positive  BCBL  cell  lines.  Ail  of  these  genes  lie  within 
‘ divergent  transcriptional  domain  that  contains  a single 
> .ntral  enhancer  and  associated  untranslated  leader  region 
I lus  seven  distinct  proximal  promoters,  some  of  which  are 
egatively  regulated  through  AP-I  and  ZRE  motifs  by  the 
i:;BV  ZTA  transactivator.  This  region  also  encompasses  a 
predicted  complex  oriLyt  domain  of  1050  bp  that  is  dupli- 
cated in  inverted  orientation  adjacent  to  the  T0.7  latency 
RNA  in  another  large  divergent  locus  (DL-E).  We  have  pre- 
viously described  three  distinct  subtypes  of  the  HHV8  ge- 
nome that  differ  by  1.0% -1.5%  at  the  nucleotide  level  within 
the  ORF26  and  ORF75  genes.  Certain  strains  or  clades  ap- 
pear to  have  preferential  geographic  distributions,  but  it  is 
not  known  as  yet  whether  there  are  any  specific  disease  as- 
sociations. Interestingly,  the  A,  B,  and  C subtypes  of  HHV-8 
proved  to  differ  dramatically  in  coding  content  at  both 
extreme  left  and  right  ends  of  the  unique  segment  of  the 
me  as  well  as  in  the  positions  of  the  junctions  with  the 
jinal  repeats.  On  the  left-hand  side,  the  receptor-like 
F-Kl  protein  is  highly  variable  with  A-strain  subtypes 
playing  15%  amino  acid  differences  from  C strains  and 
,,  to  30%  differences  from  B strains.  On  the  right-hand 
-e,  two  unrelated  alternative  types  of  the  putative  multiple 
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membrane  spanning  ORF-K15  protein  are  found.  [Monogr 
Natl  Cancer  Inst  1998:23:79-88] 


Introduction 

Genome  Characteristics  of  Gamma  Herpesviruses 

The  complete  genomic  DNA  sequences  of  five  distinct 
gamma  herpesviruses  are  now  available.  A comparison  of  the 
organization  and  gene  content  of  Epstein-Barr  virus  (EBV)  (1), 
herpesvirus  saimiri  (HVS)  (2),  EHV-2  (3),  HHV-8  {4},  and 
MHV68  (5)  is  shown  in  Eig.  1.  Major  blocks  (I,  II,  III,  and  IV) 
of  conserved  genes  present  in  all  herpesviruses  are  shown  and 
individual  conserved  genes  that  have  residual  homology  among 
all  of  the  five  gamma  herpesvirus  genomes  are  given  as  solid 
bars.  Hatched  or  open  bars  show  those  genes  that  are  present  in 
only  a subset  of  these  viruses  or  are  unique  to  individual  viruses. 
These  genes  tend  to  group  within  six  regions  referred  to  as 
divergent  loci  (DL)  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  E.  Prior  to  the  discovery 
of  HHV-8  (6),  the  human  B-cell  trophic  virus  EBV  and  the 
squirrel  monkey  T-cell  lymphoma-associated  virus  HVS  were 
designated  as  the  prototypes  of  two  subgroups  of  gamma  her- 
pesviruses, namely,  yl  and  y2.  A number  of  old-world  primate 
viruses  similar  to  EBV  are  also  clearly  yl  viruses  and  several 
other  new-world  primate  y2  viruses  (also  known  as  Rhadinovi- 
ruses)  are  closely  related  to  HVS.  More  recently,  several  equine 
(EHV-2),  bovine  (BHV-4,  AHV-1).  and  murine  (MHV68)  vi- 
ruses have  also  been  tentatively  assigned  to  the  y2  subclass 
based  on  data  about  their  gene  content  and  genome  organization, 
although  a case  could  be  made  for  assigning  EHV-2  to  a separate 
subclass  because  of  its  higher  GC  content  and  the  presence  of 
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Fig.  1.  Comparative  organization  of  the  genomes  of  five  gamma  herpesviruses. 
The  scale  diagram  shows  the  relative  size,  location,  and  leftward  or  rightward 
orientation  of  all  of  the  known  or  predicted  genes  of  each  virus  based  on  com- 
plete DNA  sequence  information  for  human  ~yl  Epstein-Barr  virus  [EBV;  {lf\\ 
the  prototype  simian  72  virus  of  squirrel  monkeys,  herpesvirus  saimiri  [HVS; 
(2)];  equine  herpesvirus  two  [EHV-2;  (Jj];  Kaposi’s  sarcoma-associated  herpes- 
virus or  human  herpesvirus  eight  [HHV-8;  {4y\\  and  murine  herpesvirus  one 
[MHV68;  (5jJ.  Genes  within  conserved  blocks  labeled  I,  11,  111,  and  IV  are 
common  to  all  mammalian  and  avian  herpesviruses  of  the  alpha,  beta,  and 
gamma  classes.  Each  individual  DNA  genome  is  drawn  as  a solid  horizontal  line 
with  open  boxes  representing  large  terminal  and  internal  direct  or  tandemly 
repeated  domains.  Individual  genes  with  evolutionary  homologues  in  all  se- 


quenced gamma  herpesviruses  are  shown  as  solid  bars  and  those  that  are  preset 
in  only  one  or  several  of  the  five  gamma  herpesviruses  are  given  as  open 
hatched  arrows.  The  standard  orientation  of  EBV  used  by  Baer  et  al.  f 7 j has  bee 
inverted  to  match  that  of  the  other  genomes.  Size  scales  in  kilobase  pairs  ai 
given  for  EBV  at  the  top  and  for  EHV-2  at  the  bottom.  The  major  divergent  lot 
(DL-A,  B,  C,  Dl,  D2,  D3,  E,  and  F)  are  indicated  by  gray  shading  and  vertic; 
dashed  lines  denote  positions  of  homologous  genes  within  these  loci.  Small  sol: 
or  hatched  boxes  and  arrows  depict  short  GC-rich  repeats  and  inverted  palir 
dromic  areas,  whereas  solid  and  open  circles  indicate  structurally  complex  dij 
mains  with  known  or  presumed  origin-like  features,  e.g.,  ori-Lyt(L)  or  ori-Lyt(B 
(#),  and  ori-P  (O)  in  EBV  and  the  duplicated  proposed  ori-(L)  and  ori-(Ij 
domains  in  HHV-8  (•).  1 


large  direct  terminal  repeats  rather  than  the  otherwise  typical 
multicopy  short  terminal  repeats  (3). 

The  genome  organization  of  EBV  differs  from  that  of  HVS 
primarily  by  the  presence  of  the  unique  B-cell  latency  genes  and 
other  features,  including  ori-P,  EBNA-1,  EBNA-2,  EBNA-3abc, 
LPNA,  EBERs,  and  LMP-1  and  2 as  well  as  the  B-cell  receptor 
glycoprotein,  the  lytic  cycle  triggering  DNA-binding  bZip  pro- 
tein ZTA,  the  large  (10  x 3.1  kilobase  [kb])  internal  IR  repeats, 
and  the  duplicated  ori-Lyt  domains  (DS-L  and  DS-R).  In  their 
place,  HVS  has  genes  encoding  the  TIP,  STP,  and  vDHFR  pro- 
teins together  with  the  HSUR  small  RNAs  at  the  left-hand 
end  (DL-A  region)  and  the  vTS(ORF70),  vFLIP(ORF71), 
vCycD(ORF72),  ORF73,  and  an  IL8R-like  vGCR  (ORF74) 
gene  in  DL-E.  HHV-8  is  clearly  not  a 7I  virus  and  it  has  some 
features  that  closely  resemble  HVS,  such  as  the  vFLIP  {K13)  {7), 
vCycD,  LANA(ORF73),  and  vGCR  gene  block  in  DL-E  {8},  and 
the  presence  of  short  multicopy  terminal  tandem  repeats,  but  it 
also  differs  significantly  from  HVS  by  its  higher  overall  GC 
content  (55%),  lack  of  CpG-suppression,  insertion  of  the  IRE 
gene  block  (DL-D3),  and  major  additions  or  alterations  in  sev- 
eral of  the  divergent  loci,  especially  in  DL-A,  DL-B,  and  DL-F. 
At  the  present  time,  equally  compelling  arguments  can  be  made 
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either  for  classifying  HHV-8  along  with  all  of  the  other  noi 
EBV-like  gamma  herpesviruses  together  in  a super  72  subgrou 
or  for  giving  both  HHV-8  and  EHV-2  separate  status  as  73  ar 
74  viruses.  Alternatively,  it  might  be  wise  to  abandon  any  a 
tempt  at  rational  subdivisions  within  the  gamma  herpesviruse 

Novel  Features  of  KSHV/HHV-8 

Major  features  of  the  HHV-8  genome  were  described  prev 
ously  by  Moore  et  al.  (9),  Cesarman  et  al.  (5),  Russo  et  al. 
and  Nicholas  et  al.  (10).  These  include  the  lack  of  all  EBV 
specific  features  and  the  absence  of  most  HVS  specific  feature! 
except  for  the  presence  of  vTS  and  vDHFR  genes  (both  at  neil 
locations)  and  retention  of  the  vFLIP,  vCyc-D,  LANA,  ail 
vGCR  block.  Several  vIRF-like  genes  (e.g.,  ORF-K9)  (11)  ai|l 
other  potential  novel  genes  (ORF-K8,  K8.1,  and  K9-K11)  lie  jl 
the  DL-D2  and  D3  regions,  and  a vOX-2  homologue  (ORF-Kl)  j 
has  been  inserted  adjacent  to  the  vIL8R-like  vGCR  gene  ‘ij 
DL-E.  A series  of  novel  viral-encoded  cytokine  genes  m])! 
within  DL-B  e.g.,  vIL-6  (K2),  vMIP-lA  (MIP-I,  K6),  vMIP-l> 
(MIP-II,  K4),  and  vBCK  (K4.1),  together  with  vTS,  vDHFi,  * 
and  two  LAP/PHD  class  zinc  finger  protein  genes  referred  to  s 
lEl-A  (K5)  and  lEl-B  (K3)  (10-13).  Two  novel  abundant  shit. 
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J^s  (Tl.l/Nut/K7  and  T0.7/K12),  which  are  unlike  the 
KJRs  of  HVS  or  the  EBERs  of  EBV,  have  been  described 
'•15)  that  also  map  within  DL-B  and  DL-E,  respectively.  Ei- 
/,  two  small  novel  open  reading  frames  (OREs),  K1  and 
occur  at  the  left  and  right  ends  of  the  HHV-8  genome 
A and  DL-F)  and  are  positional  equivalents  of  the  latency 
' transformation-related  LMP-1  and  LMP-2  membrane  gly- 
' 'otein  genes  of  EBV  and  the  strain  variable  TIP  and  STP 
ees  of  HVS  (16,17). 

i’any  of  these  genes  appear  to  be  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
■ue  biology  of  HHV-8,  but  evidence  for  any  direct  involve- 

Iin  disease  processes  must  await  extensive  analysis  of  the 
erns  of  gene  expression  in  different  cell  types  in  Kaposi’s 
:oma  (KS)  and  other  tumors,  etc.,  and  detailed  examination 
he  functions  of  their  protein  products. 

terials  and  Methods 

"he  sources  of  the  body  cavity-based  lymphoma  (BCBL)  and 
DNA  samples  and  cell  lines  used  have  all  been  described 


previously,  as  well  as  the  procedures  used  for  library  prepara- 
tion, subcloning,  and  genomic  or  PCR  sequencing  of  HHV-8 
DNA  (10,13,18-20).  Procedures  used  for  transcriptional  and 
functional  analysis  of  vIL-6  were  also  described  previously  f 13). 
Details  of  the  functional  analysis  of  vTS  and  vDHFR,  the  tran- 
scriptional evaluation  of  the  DL-B  region,  and  the  sequence  data 
for  the  LHS  and  RHS  ends  of  HHV-8(BCBL-R)  will  be  pre- 
sented elsewhere. 

New  HHV-8  phage  lambda  clones  not  previously  described 
include  \D-S1  (-1.8/14.5-kb),  \E-A2  ( 108.3/120.5-kb),  and  \E- 
C2  (1 15.7/1 29.0-kb),  all  in  the  XDASHII  background,  and 
\B3-2  (120.6/137.4)  in  the  \EMBL3  background  (Fig.  2,  A). 
These  were  all  isolated  from  either  of  two  phage  libraries  gen- 
erated from  size  selected  Sau3A  partial  digests  of  a BCBL  tumor 
DNA  sample  described  previously  that  we  refer  to  as  BCBL-R 
(10,19).  XD-Sl  was  identified  by  hybridization  to  a probe  rep- 
resenting the  right-hand  terminus  of  A.D3-80(ORF6),  XE-A2  by 
hybridization  to  a TO. 7 gene  probe  generated  by  polymerase 
chain  reaction  (PCR)  based  on  sequence  data  from  Zhong  et  al. 
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I.  2.  {A)  Diagram  illustrating  the  map  locations  of  two  sets  of 
i-rlapping  phage  lambda  clones  of  HHV-8(BCBL-R)  relative  to 
i positions  of  the  divergent  loci  ( DL ) and  other  key  features  of  the 
tome.  The  six  divergent  loci  containing  gamma-2  specific  or 
'lV-8  specific  genes  (K  numbered  ORFs)  are  shown  by  open 
i;es.  The  relative  positions  (in  kbp)  of  1 1 selected  phage  lambda 
nes  characterized  in  this  study  are  shown  as  horizontal  arrows. 
R indicates  the  801 -bp  tandem  repeats  at  the  termini  {4).  (B) 
uctural  organization  of  the  genes  and  repeated  regions  in  the 
lV-8  divergent  loci  DL-B  and  DL-E  relative  to  predicted  pro- 
iter  control  elements  and  origin-like  features.  The  diagram  shows 
diminary  transcript  maps  of  the  13-kb  divergent  transcription 
main  in  DL-B  (LHS).  and  the  area  around  the  inverted  duplica- 
n of  the  1050-bp  ori-like  domain  in  DL-E  (RHS).  Map  coordi- 
tes  are  given  in  parentheses.  Open  arrows  show  the  size  and 
entation  of  ORFs  and  solid  arrows  show  the  two  abundant  RNA 
jcies  referred  to  as  Tl.l  (lytic)  and  T0.7  (latent).  Multiple  adja- 
nt  vertical  lines  indicate  four  sets  of  short  GC-rich  tandem  repeats 
d solid  circles  represent  recognized  promoter  domains  containing 
)sely  packed  TATAAA-like,  ATF,  SP-1,  AP-l.  CTF.  or  ZRE 
3tifs.  The  proposed  divergent  enhancer  (core  SRE  motifs  in  DL- 
and  the  origin-like  domains  are  shown  as  open  boxes.  Open 
cles  indicate  the  core  origin  (TA)„  motifs  and  solid  arrowheads 
licate  three  copies  of  an  approx  90-bp  region,  one  representing 
: leftwards  upstream  promoter  and  leader  associated  with  the 
.--B  ENH  domain,  and  the  others  are  partially  conserved  versions 
the  same  sequence  included  in  the  ori  domain  duplications. 
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(14),  X.E-C2  by  hybridization  to  a probe  generated  from  the 
right-hand  terminus  of  \B6-l(ORF7l ),  and  A.B3-2  by  hybrid- 
ization to  a probe  representing  the  left-hand  terminus  of  \B6-1 
(ORF75).  The  map  coordinates  of  those  and  our  previously  de- 
scribed BCBF-R  phage  lambda  clones  {10,19}  were  confirmed 
by  restriction  enzyme  cleavage  mapping  and  terminal  sequenc- 
ing to  correspond  to  genome  positions  in  the  HHV8(BC-1)  ge- 
nomic DNA  sequence  of  Russo  et  al.  (4)  as  defined  in  paren- 
thesis as  follows:  \D-VR3A  (14.7/26.7  kb)  and  XD-VR4A 
(18.5/31.2  kb)  in  the  XDASHII  background  and  \D3-80  (5.4/ 
22.9  kb),  XC7-1  (19.3/37.9  kb),  \C2-1  (27.8/47.2  kb),  XA12-1 
(35/51  kb),  and  \B6-1  (12!.7/134.4-kb),  all  in  the  \FMBL3 
background.  New  plasmid  subclones  used  for  additional  se- 
quencing included  pDJA60  (BarnUM EcoKl  2.9  kb  encompassing 
ori-L),  pDJA61  (BamHMBamWl,  3.5  kb  encompassing  the  LHS 
TTR,  ORF-KIA,  and  part  of  ORF4),  pDJA62  (HinmUSall,  3.3 
kb  encompassing  ORF-K15A  and  the  RHS  TTR),  plus  pDJA63 
(EcoKl! EcoKl,  6.0  kb  encompassing  TO. 7 and  ori-R). 

Results 

Extension  of  the  BCBL-R  Phage  Library 

We  have  described  previously  the  identification  and  sequenc- 
ing of  nine  novel  captured  cellular  genes  mapping  between 
ORFl  1 and  ORF17  within  DL-B  on  the  LHS  of  the  HHV- 
8(BCBL-R)  genome,  as  well  as  vCycD  (ORF72)  and  an  IL8R- 
like  vGCR(ORF74)  within  DL-F  on  the  RHS  (10,13,19-21).  In 
the  course  of  that  work,  two  sets  of  contiguous  phage  lambda 
clones  encompassing  ORF6  to  ORF31  (now  defined  as  map 
coordinates  5.4-51  kb)  and  ORF72  to  ORF75  (map  coordinates 
120.6-134.4  kb)  were  assembled.  These  two  blocks  have  sub- 
sequently been  extended  both  internally  between  ORF64  and 
ORF72  to  completely  cover  the  remainder  of  the  DL-F  region  as 
well  as  toward  the  ends  of  the  genome  to  encompass  DL-A  at  the 
extreme  LHS  boundary  and  DL-F  at  the  extreme  RHS  boundary, 
including  proximal  copies  of  the  terminal  tandem  repeats  (TTR). 
New  phage  clones  XD-Sl,  XE-A2,  \E-C2,  and  XB3-2  were  iden- 
tified by  plaque  hybridization  with  probes  representing  the  left- 
hand  side  (LHS)  end  of  XD3-80  (10),  the  T0.7  transcript  (14), 
and  the  right-hand  side  (RHS)  end  of  XB6-1  (79),  and  short 
regions  at  the  termini  of  each  insert  were  sequenced.  A summary 
of  the  map  locations  of  a total  of  seven  characterized  phage 
lambda  clones  covering  53  kb  at  the  left  end  (positions  -1.8  to 
51  kb),  and  four  other  selected  lambda  clones  covering  30  kb  at 
the  right  end  (positions  108  to  138  kb)  of  the  HHV-8(BCBL-R) 
genome  are  shown  in  Fig.  2,  A. 

An  Inverted  Duplication  Contains  Potential 
Origin  Features 

Our  analysis  has  revealed  the  presence  of  a 1050-bp  domain 
in  DL-B  between  ORF-K4.2  and  lEl-A  (K5)  that  has  typical 
features  of  a herpesvirus  lytic  cycle  DNA  replication  origin, 
including  clustered  consensus  binding  motifs  for  AP-1 
(JUN/FOS)  and  CTF,  multiple  short  repetitive  motifs  contain- 
ing Xca\  and  Pvull  sites  that  resemble  features  of  EBV  ori-Lyt, 
two  EspMSphl  motifs  matching  sites  found  within  CMV  ori-Lyt, 
and  two  long  AT-rich  palindromes,  including  ATATATAT- 
ATATATATAT,  which  resemble  the  core  loop  structures  of 
HSV  ori-L  and  ori-S  and  are  also  found  in  the  HHV6  and  HHV7 
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lytic  origins.  Most  remarkably,  the  entire  1050  bp  is  duplicati 
as  an  almost  identical  inverted  copy  between  TO. 7 (K12)  ai 
vFLIP  (ORF71)  toward  the  other  end  of  the  genome  with 
DL-E.  Notably,  the  positions  of  the  two  putative  ori-Lyt  d 
mains  in  HHV-8  closely  match  those  of  the  two  directly  repeat* 
800-bp  ori-Lyt  domains  in  EBV  and,  as  in  EBV,  both  also  ] 
directly  adjacent  to  high  GC-content  tandem  repeats.  In  HHV- 
these  repeats  are  represented  as  both  20-bp  and  30-bp  tande 
aiTays  in  the  LHS  region  (DL-B)  and  as  two  types  of  23-1 
tandem  repeats  in  the  RHS  region  (DL-E),  and  they  are  poi 
tionally  analogous  to  the  102-bp  Pst\  and  125-bp  Not\  tande 
repeats  in  EBV,  respectively.  Interestingly,  MHV68  also  h 
equivalent  sets  of  40-bp  and  100-bp  GC-rich  tandem  repeats 
these  locations,  and  EHV-2  has  a total  of  four  sets  of  both  dire 
and  inverted  duplicated  palindromic  regions  with  (ATl^  cc 
loops  and  multiple  AP-1  binding  sites  on  the  stems  within 
adjacent  to  the  DL-B  and  DL-E  regions.  Only  HVS  appears' 
lack  these  features.  The  locations  of  the  predicted  LHS  ori-L 
domains  within  DL-B(ori-L)  and  DL-E  (ori-R)  are  shown  in  Fi 
2,  B.  i 

Evaluation  of  Transcriptional  Control  Elements 

We  recognize  eight  distinct  promoter  domains  within  the  1 
kb  DL-B  region,  including  a 500-bp  divergent  promot* 
enhancer  (ENH)  between  vMIP-lA  and  Tl.l  that  functions  a; 
relatively  weak  constitutive  plus  butyrate  and  TPA-inducil 
promoter  in  both  orientations  in  transient  reporter  gene  assays 
Vero,  HeLa,  and  U937  cells.  This  domain  contains  a predict 
rightwards  noncoding  leader  exon  of  45  bp  that  together  with 
upstream  TATA-box  region  is  duplicated  in  a partially  cc 
served  manner  within  the  two  proposed  ori-Lyt  domains.  In  fa 
within  the  DL-B  region,  the  arrangement  of  the  leftwan 
oriented  leader  (ENH  version)  together  with  the  vMIP-lA  a 
lEl-A  genes,  followed  by  the  leader  (ori-L  version)  plus  vM|t 
IB  and  lEl-B  genes  in  the  same  orientation,  suggests  anotllt 
ancient  duplication  that  may  perhaps  have  occurred  prior  to  |i 
acquisition  of  the  other  inserted  cellular  complementary  DNIi 
(cDNAs)  in  DL-B  (Fig.  3).  Note  that  the  13-kb  DL-E  domni 
also  appears  to  represent  a divergent  transcriptional  unit  wit  i 
single  potential  ENH-like  domain  associated  with  several  r : 
ognizable  transcription  motifs  between  ORF73  (LANA)  cc 
ORF-K14  (vOX-2),  but  no  functional  data  are  available  here  .! 
yet.  I 

Curiously,  both  orientations  of  the  divergent  ENH-like  conilp 
domains  in  DL-B  and  DL-E  contain  consensus  7-bp  ZRE  bi|fl 
ing  motifs  (22,23)  either  very  close  to  or  slightly  downstreli 
from  the  TATA  motifs,  and  both  orientations  of  the  DL-B  E:|- 
proved  to  be  down-regulated  by  cotransfection  with  the  Ef* 
ZTA  transactivator  in  Vero  cells  (Chiou  C-J,  Hayward  GS:  cl: 
not  shown).  Many  of  the  proximal  promoters  also  contain  ac  i 
cent  ZRE  motifs  either  upstream  or  downstream  of  their  TA  ^ 
motifs,  and  several  of  the  potential  ZREs  in  DL-B  are  £ a 
classical  JUN/FOS  binding  AP-1  sites.  These  findings  raise  i* 
possibility  that  some  key  HHV-8  lytic  cycle  promoters  mayx 
regulated  negatively  by  EBV  in  dually  infected  BCBL  cell  li ; 
and  tumors,  and  they  also  reinitiate  old  unsolved  questions  ab  j 
whether  there  may  be  a cellular  homologue  of  the  EBV  1 i* 
cycle  triggering  protein  ZTA,  which  HHV-8  may  use. 

Expression  of  messenger  RNAs  (mRNAs)  from  most  of  n 
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. 3.  Detailed  comparison  and  structural  features  of  the 
(Heated  HHV-8  ori-like  domains  in  DL-B  (inverted  ori- 
ation)  and  DL-E  (forward  orientation).  Arrows,  boxes. 
It  symbols  in  the  upper  segment  denote  various  subre- 
ns  and  characteristic  motifs,  and  the  solid  lines  in  the 
/er  segment  indicate  the  positions  of  significant  nonho- 
[logous  blocks  within  the  left-hand  copy  (above  the  line) 
npared  with  the  right-hand  copy  (below  the  line).  The 
mp  insertion  in  ori-(R)  compared  with  ori-(L)  represents 
it  of  a 7 X 14-bp  set  of  diverged  repeats  of  the  XcalPvull 
Jtif.  To  the  right  of  the  insertion,  the  two  copies  in  both 
|!V-8(BC-1 ) and  HHV-8(BCBL-R)  are  virtually  identical 
?r  500  bp,  whereas  to  the  left  of  the  insertion  the  left  and 
|ht  copies  are  approximately  95%  identical  outside  the 
rerged  blocks  near  the  left  end. 
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nes  in  DL-B  (e.g.,  vDHFR,  vTS,  vMIP-lB,  lEl-B,  lEl-A,  and 
1.1)  has  been  found  to  occur  only  after  butyrate  induction  of 
e HHV-8  lytic  cycle  in  the  HBL-6/BC-1  (EBV-positive)  cell 
le  and  after  either  butyrate  or  TPA  induction  in  the  BCBL- 1 
BV-negative)  cell  line.  In  contrast  to  TPA  induction,  butyrate 
iuction  appears  to  be  abortive  (to  the  extent  that  the  viral 
RNAs  are  induced  only  transiently  and  disappear  after  be- 
een  24  and  48  hours),  and  curiously  TPA  does  not  induce  the 
tic  cycle  genes  efficiently  in  the  dual  EBV-  and  HHV-8- 
Fected  HBL-6  cell  line  (10,24,25).  vIL-6  gives  low-level  con- 
tutive  expression  in  the  HBL6/BC1  cell  line  but  is  also  greatly 
:reased  by  induction  (1 1,13).  Both  the  predominant  vIL-6 
.0-kb)  and  vMIP-lB  (0.8-kb)  mRNAs  produced  after  induc- 
»n  have  been  found  by  primer  extension  analysis  to  represent 
ort  monocistronic  unspliced  mRNA  species  (Poole  L,  Ciufo 
Hayward  GS:  data  not  shown).  However,  both  the  lEl-A  and 
1-B  genes,  which  lack  identifiable  proximal  promoters,  con- 
n excellent  splice-acceptor  motifs,  and  the  vIL-6  and  vMIP- 
k genes  also  appear  to  have  the  potential  to  occur  as  either 
liced  or  unspliced  versions  (Fig.  3). 

mctional  Activity  of  the  Viral  IL-6,  Dihydrofolate 
iductase  (DHFR),  and  Thymidylate  Synthetase 
S)  Genes 

Considering  that  the  multistep  captures  of  those  cellular 
)NAs  are  likely  to  have  been  relatively  ancient  evolutionary 
ents,  most  such  genes  that  are  retained  are  expected  to  be 
nctionally  active,  although  they  may  have  altered  their  func- 
)ns  in  subtle  ways  either  by  broadening  the  substrate  or  target 
ecificity  or  by  acquiring  constitutive  rather  than  conditional 
tivity  that  may  lead  to  interference  with  normal  host  mecha- 
sms  or  apoptotic  or  immune  responses,  etc.  We  have  previ- 
isly  shown  that  the  HHV-8-encoded  vIL-6  produced  from  an 
/2-VIL-6  plasmid  in  transfected  rat  embryo  fibroblasts  substi- 
tes  for  human  IL-6  in  promoting  growth  of  B9  mouse  my- 
3ma  cells  in  a manner  that  uses  the  interleukin  6 (IL-6)  recep- 
r (13).  It  also  mimics  human  IL-6  by  inducing  specific  mRNA 
id  DNA-binding  transcription  factors  associated  with  the 
ute-phase  response  in  HEP-3B  cells  [(13);  Wan  X.-Y.,  Nicho- 
s J:  manuscript  in  preparation)].  Some  properties  and  functions 
the  HHV-8-encoded  Cyc-D  (ORF72),  the  IL-8R-like  vGCR 
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(ORF74),  vMIP-lA  (K6),  and  vIL-6  (K2)  from  HHV-8(BC1) 
have  also  been  described  by  others  (8,1 1,26,27). 

We  have  also  more  recently  cloned  the  HHV-8-encoded 
vDHFR  and  vTS  genes  into  bacterial  glutathione  5-transferase 
(GST)  and  mammalian  Flag-tagged  vector  systems  (Sarisky  R, 
Ciufo  D,  Zhang  X,  Chiou  C.-J,  Hayward  GS:  manuscript  in 
preparation).  Stable  DHFR-negative  CHO  cell  lines  constitu- 
tively  expressing  the  tagged  vDHFR  have  been  generated  by 
Neo  co-selection  and  these  proved  to  be  susceptible  to  cell  kill- 
ing with  either  10  or  100  niM  methotrexate.  Furthermore,  a 
methotrexate-resistant  high  copy  number  subclone  efficiently 
bound  to  a fluorescent  tagged  dihydrofolate  substrate  as  assayed 
by  fluorescence-activated  cell  sorter  analysis.  Similarly,  a trans- 
fected GST/vTS  fusion  protein  plasmid  proved  both  to  rescue  a 
thymidylate  synthetase-negative  Escherichia  coli  strain  in  Thy“ 
medium  and  to  make  the  host  cells  susceptible  to  killing  by 
fluorouracil.  All  of  these  properties  indicate  that  the  vIL-6, 
vDHFR,  and  vTS  genes  retain  the  normal  functional  activities  of 
their  cellular  homologues,  although  we  have  yet  to  discover 
whether  or  not  their  substrate  or  target  specificities  have  been 
altered.  Evidence  that  the  HHV-8  encoded  vBcl-2  (ORF16)  pro- 
tein functions  similarly  to  human  Bcl-2  to  block  apoptosis  has 
also  been  presented  (20,28). 

Terminal  Heterogeneity  on  the  Right-Hand  Side 

Selective  sequencing  of  relevant  terminal  segments  of  HHV- 
8(BCBL-R)  DNA  subcloned  into  plasmids  from  the  phage 
lambda  clones  XD-Sl,  XE-A2,  and  XB3-2  has  also  been  carried 
out  (Alcendor  D,  Zhong  J.-C,  Wan  X,  Nicholas  J,  Guo  H,  Reitz 
M,  et  al:  manuscript  in  preparation).  At  the  extreme  RHS  end  of 
the  unique  segment  of  the  HHV-8(BCBL-R)  genome  a 3.3-kb 
HindUl  to  Sail  insert  from  XB3-2  subcloned  in  plasmid  pDJA62 
was  completely  sequenced  by  standard  M 1 3 shotgun  procedures 
to  extend  our  previous  UPS75  DNA  sequence  (Genbank  acces- 
sion no  U85269).  The  results  revealed  a match  to  the  published 
HHV-8(BC-1)  sequence  across  the  N-terminus  of  ORF75,  but 
with  a pattern  of  increasing  nucleotide  differences  for  400  bp 
between  positions  -1-120  to  -280  relative  to  the  initiator  codon, 
followed  by  2300  bp  of  completely  different  sequence  toward 
the  end  of  the  unique  region,  and  then  returning  to  a perfect 
match  (for  at  least  700  bp)  with  the  801-bp  HHV-8(BC-1)  TTR 
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unit  sequence  (Fig.  4).  The  published  HHV-8(BC-1)  sequence 
contains  3067  bp  of  non-TTR  sequence  upstream  of  the  initiator 
codon  for  ORF75  but  is  incomplete  at  the  junction  between  the 
unique  and  TTR  domains  because  of  an  unstable  (apparently 
unclonable)  G plus  A-rich  variable  repeat  region  estimated  to  be 
2-3  kb  in  size  (4).  In  contrast,  our  HHV-8{BCBL-R)  sequence 
contains  2579  bp  between  the  ORF75  initiator  codon  and  the 
junction  with  the  first  copy  of  the  TTR,  which  begins  at  position 
652  within  the  complete  801 -bp  TTR  sequence  given  by  Russo 
et  al.  (4).  There  are  no  G plus  A-repeats  at  the  TTR  junction  in 
BCBL-R,  but  we  believe,  nevertheless,  that  this  represents  the 
complete  undeleted  form  because  PCR  amplification  with  prim- 
ers that  span  the  junction  from  the  unique  region  into  the  RHS 
TTR  gave  identical-sized  products  from  the  original  BCBL-R 
tumor  DNA  sample,  the  \B3-2  phage  DNA,  and  the  pDJA62- 
subcloned  plasmid  DNA. 

On  the  basis  of  our  previous  identification  of  three  distinct 
subtypes  of  HHV-8  in  the  ORF26  and  ORF75  gene  regions  ( 18), 
the  published  sequence  for  HHV-8(BC-1)  (4)  indicates  that  it 
represents  a C subtype  at  the  RHS  end  but  an  A subtype  else- 
where, whereas  the  HHV-8(BCBL-R)  genome  is  an  A subtype 
throughout.  DNA  from  the  RHS  of  our  prototype  C strain  proved 
to  be  identical  to  that  in  both  the  BC-1  and  HBL6  cell  lines  in 
two  distinct  KS  lesions  from  this  patient  (ASM72/76)  for  as  far 
as  at  least  1200-bp  upstream  from  the  ORF75  initiator  codon.  In 
contrast,  all  three  other  A strains  tested  (C282,  AKSl,  and 
BCBL-1)  proved  to  be  nearly  identical  to  BCBL-R  between 
ORF75  and  the  TTR,  although  our  prototype  B strain  (431KAP) 
differed  by  the  presence  of  both  a 10-bp  insertion  and  a 55-bp 
deletion  across  the  unique  sequence/TTR  boundary.  Therefore, 
whereas  the  HHV-8  C strains  are  dramatically  different  from  the 
A and  B strains  over  at  least  2500  bp  (and  perhaps  up  to  5000 
bp)  at  the  extreme  RHS  end  of  the  unique  region,  B strains 
proved  to  be  only  slightly  different  from  the  A strains  in  this 
region  (Fig.  4). 

Interestingly,  both  the  A/B  and  C strain  unique  regions  up- 
stream and  to  the  right  of  ORF75  have  the  potential  to  encode 
complex  multiply  spliced  leftwards-oriented  mRNAs  for  hydro- 
phobic  membrane  proteins  that  have  an  equivalent  position  and 


orientation  to  that  of  EBV  LIVIP-2.  Attempts  to  characterize  the 
very  different  ORF-K15A/B  and  ORF-K15C  transcripts  and 
gene  products  are  in  progress. 

Terminal  Heterogeneity  on  the  Left-Hand  Side 

We  also  carried  out  plasmid  and  PCR  primer-based  sequenc- 
ing over  a 1500-bp  block  from  genomic  nucleotide  positionsi 
40-1540,  encompassing  the  entire  ORF-Kl  and  the  C-terminall 
segment  of  ORF4  for  BCBL-R  (pDJA61)  and  eight  otherj 
HHV-8  samples  from  various  sources.  Although  this  segment  ofi* 
the  conserved  ORF4  coding  region  showed  only  three  nucleotidell 
variations  over  400  bp  among  A,  B,  and  C strains,  which  is" 
equivalent  to  the  level  found  for  ORF26  and  ORF75  (i.e.,  ap-|j 
proximately  1%  differences;  18),  the  840-bp  (289  amino  acid? 
faa])  ORF-Kl  coding  region  proved  to  display  much  greaterjj 
variability  (Figs.  4,  5,  and  6).  Most  dramatically,  our  prototype, 
B strain  HHV-8(43tKAP)  differed  by  14.6%  (127  positions)  ati 
the  DNA  level  and  29%  (84  amino  acids)  at  the  protein  level 
from  the  published  data  for  HHV-8(BC-1).  Similarly,  our  pro- 
totype C strain  HHV-8(ASM72/76)  differed  by  5.8%  (49  posi-' 
tions)  at  the  DNA  level  and  14%  (39  amino  acids)  at  the  protein' 
level  from  HHV-8(BC-I).  The  B and  C strains  also  differed; 
from  each  other  at  125  nucleotide  positions  (and  83  amino  ac-i 
ids),  although  again  the  subtype  C DNA  genomes  present  in  twc 
distinct  lesions  from  the  same  patient  (ASM72  and  ASM764'^ 
were  identical  throughout.  The  HBL6  and  BC-1  cell  lines  were! 
derived  independently  from  the  same  patient  and  both  are 
subtype  sequences  throughout  (except  at  the  RHS  or  ORF-Klf 
region)  and  as  expected  they  proved  to  have  identical  ORF-Kl 
DNA  sequences.  Among  the  other  A strains  tested,  BCBL-E 
exhibited  19-bp  (2.0%)  and  13  amino  acid  (4.5%)  changes 
BCBL-1  gave  27-bp  (2.8%)  and  22  aa  (8%)  changes,  and  C28^ 
gave  16-bp  (1.7%)  and  11  aa  (4%)  changes  relative  to  HHV- 
8(BC-1).  However,  the  ORF-Kl  regions  in  BCBL-R,  C282 
AKSl,  AKS2,  and  AKS4  differed  by  only  2-5  bp  relative  to  om 
another  and  all  are  considered  to  be  members  of  the  Al  substraii 
or  clade.  Even  the  junctions  between  the  LHS  unique  sequence: 
and  the  TTR  differed  significantly  between  BCBL-R(A1)1 
BCBL-1  (A3),  and  BC1(A2),  but  no  data  about  the  LHS  junc! 


Fig.  4.  Locations  of  major  heterogeneous  domains  in  the 
DL-A  and  DL-F  regions  at  the  extreme  left  and  right  geno- 
mic termini  of  the  A.  B,  and  C Substrains  of  FIHV-8.  ORFs 
are  depicted  as  open  arrows  and  the  most  proximal  complete 
and  partial  (where  known)  terminal  repeat  units  are  indi- 
cated by  large  open  boxes.  Multiple  potential  exons  in  ORF- 
K15  are  shown  as  small  open  boxes.  Differences  in  orga- 
nization and  coding  content  of  strains  A,  B,  and  C at  the 
termini  include  the  following:  1)  the  LFIS  junctions  of  the 
TR  and  unique  regions  differ  even  between  the  A 1 , A2,  and 
A3  substrains;  2)  the  protein  coding  content  of  ORF-KIA 
and  ORF-KIC  differ  by  15%  at  the  amino  acid  identity 
level,  whereas  ORF-KIB  differs  from  both  of  the  other 
subtypes  by  nearly  30%.  ORF-KIC  genes  also  have  a con- 
sistent five  amino  acid  deletion;  3)  a potential  short  right- 
wards ORF-Kl 4,1  coding  region  differs  in  size  and  coding 
content  in  the  C strains  compared  with  A and  B strains;  4) 
the  entire  unique  2,5-  to  5-kb  region  between  ORF75  and 
the  TTRs,  which  encompasses  the  spliced  ORF-Kl 5 genes, 
is  different  in  some  C strains  compared  with  A and  B 
strains;  and  5)  the  predicted  splicing  patterns  of  ORF-K15 
and  the  positions  of  the  unique/TTR  junctions  on  the  RHS 
differ  between  A and  B strains. 
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jig.  5.  Summary  of  the  levels  of  nucleotide  differences  ob- 
jTved  between  sequenced  HHV-8  A,  B,  and  C strains  within 
jiur  distinct  coding  regions  of  the  genome.  The  first  three  lo- 
jitions.  namely,  ORP26  and  two  adjacent  blocks  within  ORF75 
ijferred  to  here  as  ORF75(N)  and  ORF75(C)  (18),  display  typi- 
'il  0.8%-l.5%  nucleotide  variations  between  the  A,  B,  and  C 
trains  with  10-fold  less  among  isolates  from  within  the  same 
tjrain  designation.  However,  the  ORF-Kl  region  displays  10-  to 
:D-fold  greater  variation,  with  C strains  differing  by  15%  at  the 
,iNA  level  and  up  to  30%  at  the  protein  level  from  A and  B 
•irains.  and  with  C strains  differing  from  A strains  by  up  to  8% 
:j;  the  DNA  level  and  15%  at  the  protein  level.  Even  within  the 
;j.  strains,  distinct  Al.  A2.  and  A3  ORF-Kl  substrain  patterns 
an  be  discerned,  with  differences  of  2%-3%  at  the  DNA  level 
bd  4%-8%  at  the  protein  level  between  them,  but  falling  to 

! tween  0.2%  and  0.5%  nucleotide  differences  at  the  DNA 
/el  within  the  Al  subgroup.  Individual  patient  samples  tested 
present  the  following:  U.S.  AIDS-associated  BCBL  tumors 
C1/HBL6,  BCBL-1,  and  BCBL-R);  African  classical  KS 
31  KAP)  and  African  AIDS-associated  KS  (STl,  ST2,  and 
’3),  U.S.  classical  KS  (EKSl);  East  Coast  U.S.  AIDS- 
sociated  KS  (C282,  AKSl.  AKS2,  AKS4,  and  ASM72/76). 
)te  that  three  of  the  13  genomes  shown  (namely,  BC-1/HBL6, 
ri,  and  EKSl ) represent  chimeras  with  the  structures  A/ A/C, 
1/C/A,  and  C/A/A,  respectively,  within  their  LHS  (ORF-Kl), 
entral  (ORF26).  and  RHS  (ORF75N  and  ORF75C)  blocks. 
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ions  are  available  as  yet  for  the  prototype  B and  C strains  (Fig. 
I).  Summary  diagrams  comparing  these  ORF-Kl  variation  lev- 
pis  tvith  those  in  the  three  previously  analyzed  more  conserved 
legions  in  ORF26,  ORF75(N),  and  ORF75(C)  (18)  are  presented 
n Fig.  5. 

j The  potential  289  aa  membrane  protein  encoded  by  the  pre- 
dicted unspliced  ORF-Kl  gene  is  a positional  and  orientation 
bounterpart  to  LMP-1  of  EBV  (Fig.  1),  but  it  lies  in  an  inverted 
orientation  relative  to  the  highly  variable  STP  (and  TIP)  trans- 
rorming  proteins  of  HVS,  and  it  does  not  closely  resemble  any 
pf  these  known  gamma  herpesvirus  transformation  related  pro- 
;eins  in  structure  or  amino  acid  content.  The  fact  that  all  versions 
;ested  remain  in  frame,  despite  the  presence  of  both  a 15-  and  a 
5-bp  deletion  in  the  prototype  C strain,  attests  to  the  presumed 
functional  importance  of  the  ORF-Kl  gene  product.  Interest- 
ingly, the  major  features  of  12  Cys  residues  and  8 N- 
glycosylation  sites  within  the  N-terminal  175  amino  acids  of 
ORF-Kl  are  nearly  fully  conserved  and  hydrophobic  blocks  be- 
tween positions  1-22  and  positions  227  and  251,  which  are  not 
altered  significantly  by  the  strain  variations,  probably  serve  as  a 
signal  peptide  and  a membrane  anchoring  transmembrane  do- 
main, respectively  (Fig.  6,  A).  Therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  ORF- 
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K1  protein  has  the  appearance  of  an  extracellular  receptor  that 
displays  a similar  level  of  variation  to  that  encountered  in  the 
HIV  ENV  protein.  In  contrast,  the  smaller  C-terminal  cytoplas- 
mic domain  is  identical  between  most  A and  C strains,  but 
differs  by  30%  at  the  amino  acid  level  in  the  B strains.  An 
illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  amino  acid  changes  over  the  two 
most  variable  extracellular  domains  of  the  ORF-Kl  protein  be- 
tween amino  acids  52-92  and  between  191  and  228  is  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  B. 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

Although  the  recently  characterized  herpesvirus  KSHV  or 
HHV-8  (6)  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  directly  to  be  trans- 
missible from  tumor  cells  to  other  target  cells  or  from  patient  to 
patient,  most  of  the  epidemiologic,  serologic,  and  molecular  bi- 
ology evidence  currently  available  suggests  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
an  essential  infectious  causative  agent  of  both  classical  and 
AIDS-associated  KS  (29-34).  Herpesvirus  particles  can  be  in- 
duced from  cultured  HHV-8-positive  EBV-negative  BCBL  cell 
lines  (25)  and  both  the  lytic  and  latent  HHV-8-encoded  abundant 
RNAs  (Tl.l  and  T0.7)  can  be  detected  in  spindle  cells  and 
mononuclear  cells  in  KS  lesions  (8,14,35,36).  The  genome  of 
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Fig.  6.  Organization  of  the  HHV-8  ORF-Kl  protein  and  illustration  of  the  level 
of  amino  acid  divergence  observed  within  and  between  the  A,  B.  and  C strains. 
A)  Domain  structure  diagram  of  the  predicted  289  amino  acid  ORF-Kl  protein, 
illustrating  the  size  and  locations  of  the  N-terminal  signal  peptide  and  C-terminal 
transmembrane  domain  and  cytoplasmic  tail.  The  positions  of  N glycosylation 
sites  (NXS/T)  and  fully  conserved  Cys  residues  in  the  extracellular  domain  are 
denoted  by  solid  triangles  and  circles,  respectively.  Overall  amino  acid  identity 
values  (%)  between  the  prototype  A(C282),  B(431KAP),  and  C(ASM72)  ge- 


nomes are  given  for  the  two  defined  major  variable  domains  (VI  and  V2).  V* 
denotes  the  hypervariable  region  between  amino  acids  62-71.  B)  Amino  acid 
sequences  of  two  41-residue  blocks  representing  the  major  variable  regions  (VI 
and  V2)  are  shown  for  nine  distinct  patient  samples,  together  with  isolate  names 
and  substrain  designations.  Boxed  amino  acid  symbols  represent  deviations  from 
the  commonest  residues  found  at  each  position  and  dashes  represent  deleted 
residues. 


the  vims  is  essentially  intact  and  probably  circular  in  the  BCBL 
cell  lines,  but  these  points  are  less  clear  for  the  KS  tumor  ver- 
sions (9,36,37). 

Whether  virus-infected  cells  only  provide  cytokine  support 
for  the  other  cells  in  KS  lesions  or  are  themselves  capable  of 
proliferating  is  also  the  subject  of  considerable  debate  at  present. 
However,  the  presence,  expression,  and  functional  integrity  of 
the  many  captured  cellular  cDNA  homologues  identified  en- 
hance the  plausibility  that  this  virus,  like  EBV  and  HVS,  prob- 
ably has  the  potential  to  directly  influence  the  proliferation  state 
of  its  host  cells  whilst  in  a latent  or  nonpermissive  mode.  Ex- 
pression of  the  viral-encoded  MIP-l-like  inflammatory  chemo- 
kines  (even  if  it  occurs  only  during  lytic  cycle  infection)  implies 
that  infected  cells  may  be  able  to  profoundly  alter  neighboring 
cells,  even  to  the  extent  of  influencing  patterns  of  HIV  infectiv- 
ity  through  blocking  of  the  CCR5  co-receptor  (1 1,13,39,40). 
Furthermore,  it  has  long  been  known  that  IL-6  and  related  cy- 
tokines play  a major  role  in  the  biology  of  KS  spindle  cells 
(41^3),  as  well  as  in  multiple  myeloma  (44,45)  and  MCD  (46), 
and  recent  evidence  by  in  situ  hybridization  (Cannon  J, 
Ambinder  R:  personal  communication)  and  immunohistochem- 
istry  (11)  that  vIL-6  is  expressed  in  vivo  in  most  BCBL  tumor 
cells  greatly  increases  the  likelihood  that  such  scenarios  may  be 
valid. 

Currently,  first  generation  serologic  assays  for  the  level  of 
seropositivity  to  HHV-8  antigens  have  indicated  that  the  virus 


may  not  be  widespread  outside  the  AIDS  epidemic,  except  in  | 
isolated  pockets  in  areas  associated  with  classical  and  endemic  ^ 
KS,  including  some  Mediterranean  and  middle  east  countries, ; 
such  as  Italy  and  Greece,  and  in  equatorial  Africa,  including 
Uganda  and  Zaire  (24,26,30,31,35,47).  Such  a pattern  would  be  i 
very  atypical  for  a well-established  herpesvims,  whereas  one 
usually  expects  a ubiquitous  distribution  of  a highly  infectious 
agent  with  nearly  universal  asymptomatic  primary  infection  at  a 
very  young  age.  Therefore,  many  intriguing  questions  about  the 
origins  and  mode  of  transmission  of  the  virus  arise.  If  infection 
with  the  virus  in  humans  was  actually  an  ancient  and  widespread 
event,  then  numerous  distinct  isolates  or  strains  would  be  ex- 
pected compared  with  just  a single  narrowly  diverged  genome 
pattern  if  it  had  been  recently  acquired  from  an  exogenous  pri- 
mate source.  Similarly,  the  patterns  of  genome  heterogeneity 
observed  might  be  expected  to  reflect  whether  the  virus  in  pa- 
tients with  AIDS  represents  a new  horizontally  transmitted 
agent,  rather  than  multiple  reactivated  endogenous  latent  infec- 
tions. 

Our  evidence  clearly  shows  that  there  are  at  least  three  major 
subdivisions  of  HHV-8  genomes  present  in  human  populations  j 
(all  three  of  which  are  represented  in  patients  with  AIDS)  and  | 
that  (with  few  exceptions)  each  patient  isolate  studied  to  date  can  i 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  other  patients.  Importantly,  no  i' 
differences  have  yet  been  found  between  the  genomes  present  in  Ij 
multiple  lesions  from  the  same  patient  (10)  or  in  subcloned  | 
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IBCBL  cell  lines  with  different  passaging  history  from  the  same 
i:umor  (i.e.,  HBL6  and  BCl).  Our  collection  of  genomes  that 
were  tested  came  from  a wide  variety  of  sources,  but  interpre- 
tation and  extrapolation  of  the  current  strain  variability  data  are 
^greatly  complicated  by  large  differences  in  the  rates  of  evolu- 

itionary  divergence  in  some  genes  (e.g.,  ORF-Kl)  compared  with 
the  others  and  the  existence  of  two  distinct  alternative  RHS  ends. 
The  possible  presence  of  chimeric  or  recombinant  genomes  con- 
taining gene  blocks  derived  from  more  than  one  strain  lineage  is 
also  implied  by  mismatches  between  the  ORF-Kl  subtype  and 
the  constant  region  {ORF26/ORF75)  subtypes  in  some  genomes. 
However,  it  is  not  clear  as  yet  whether  the  low  level  of  variabil- 
ity in  the  constant  region  genes  (especially  ORF26)  is  sufficient 
to  provide  a valid  measure  of  subtype  category  (Fig.  5).  Re- 
markably, the  pattern  and  degree  of  amino  acid  variability  in  the 
HHV-8  ORF-Kl  protein  quite  closely  resemble  those  seen  in 
both  the  HIV  ENV  gene  and  in  immunoglobulin  variable  re- 
Igions,  although  obviously  in  this  case  the  source  of  the  variabil- 
|ity  and  the  nature  of  the  selective  pressures  involved  are  at 
(present  a complete  mystery.  Recent  direct  PCR  screening  of 
HHV-8-positive  samples  from  22  different  U.S.  patients  has 
I revealed  only  five  with  the  C-type  of  RHS  compared  with  1 7 of 
j the  A type.  In  contrast,  eight  were  of  the  C type  in  the  ORF-Kl 
1 region  on  the  LHS  and  14  were  A type,  but  only  three  genomes 
were  found  to  be  C type  at  both  the  LHS  and  RHS  ends.  Sur- 
prisingly, no  B-strain  types  have  been  found  as  yet  amongst 
either  KS  or  BCBL  samples  from  U.S.  patients. 

Overall,  the  results  strongly  imply  that  HHV-8  is  an  ancient 
human  virus  with  variability  and  subtype  patterns  that  closely 
resemble  those  seen  in  both  EBV  and  HVS.  Whether  the  A,  B, 
and  C strain  groupings  represent  ancient  human  population 
bottlenecks,  current  biologic  niche  or  disease  associated  selec- 
tion, or  current  (pre-AIDS)  geographic  isolation  remains  to  be 
determined.  However,  the  fact  that  five  of  six  KS  samples  tested 
from  Africa  have  B strain  ORF-Kl  regions  and  that  four  of  our 
five  New  York/BaltimoreAVashington  area  AIDS  KS  samples 
are  closely  related  A1  strains,  whereas  the  fifth,  which  was 
derived  from  a classic  non-AIDS-associated  case  (EKSl),  had  a 
C strain  ORF-Kl  gene,  suggests  that  we  might  be  able  to  define 
clades  of  the  virus  similar  to  the  situation  in  HIV.  Obviously,  the 
surprisingly  high  genetic  divergence  identified  in  ORF-Kl 
among  HHV-8  genomes  will  now  provide  opportunities  to  ad- 
dress these  questions  of  origins,  geographic  preferences,  trans- 
missibility,  and  disease  association  in  considerable  detail. 
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Immunotherapy  for  Epstein-Barr 
Virus-Associated  Cancers 

Cliona  M.  Rooney,  Marie  A.  Roskrow,  Colton  A.  Smith, 
Malcolm  K.  Brenner,  Helen  E.  Heslop^ 


Epstein-Barr  virus  (EBV)-associated  lymphoproliferative 
disease  (EBV-LPD)  is  a frequently  fatal  complication  of  or- 
gan transplantation  and  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
(HIV)  infection.  We  have  studied  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
adoptively  transferred,  gene-marked  virus-specific  cytotoxic 
T lymphocytes  (CTLs)  as  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of 
EBV-LPD  in  recipients  of  T-cell-depleted  allogeneic  bone 
marrow.  In  42  patients  treated  prophylactically,  no  toxicity 
was  experienced.  None  of  these  patients  developed  EBV- 
LPD,  in  contrast  with  eight  of  53  (15%)  patients  who  did  not 
receive  prophylactic  CTL.  Three  patients  who  had  not  re- 
ceived CTL  developed  aggressive  disease  and  received  CTL 
as  treatment.  Gene-marked  CTL  homed  to  tumor  sites  and 
selective  accumulation  of  marker  gene  was  detected  in  tumor 
tissues.  Tumors  regressed  completely  in  two  patients,  but  the 
third  died  of  respiratory  failure.  Infused  CTLs  persisted  for 
up  to  3 years  in  vivo,  they  rapidly  reconstituted  EBV-specific 
immune  responses  to  levels  seen  in  normal  individuals,  and 
they  reduced  high  viral  titers  by  two  to  three  logs.  We  are 
now  using  autologous  EBV-specific  CTL  to  treat  patients 
with  relapsed  EBV-positive  Hodgkin’s  disease  and  we  are 
developing  methods  for  the  generation  of  antigen-specific 
lines.  This  approach  could  be  applied  to  patients  with  HIV 
who  develop  EBV-LPD,  using  CTL  derived  early  in  the 
course  of  HIV  infection.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1998;23: 
89-93] 


More  than  90%  of  individuals  are  infected  with  Epstein-Barr 
virus  (EBV).  Primary  infection  occurs  through  the  oropharynx, 
where  the  virus  replicates  in  epithelial  cells  and  infects  circulat- 
ing B lymphocytes  (1,2).  The  virus  then  persists  for  the  life  of 
the  infected  individual,  in  epithelial  cells  and  B lymphocytes. 
EBV  can  efficiently  transform  B lymphocytes  in  vitro  into  per- 
manently growing  lymphoblastoid  cell  lines  (LCLs)  if  immune 
T cells  are  first  removed  or  inactivated  (1).  Similarly,  in  the 
absence  of  T-cell  function  in  vivo,  EBV  may  transform  B cells 
causing  lymphoproliferative  disease  (EBV-LPD)  or  lymphoma 
(3).  Recipients  of  stem  cells  from  human  leukocyte  antigen 
(HLA)-mismatched  family  members  or  unrelated  donors  are 
particularly  at  risk  of  developing  this  complication  if  T cells  are 
removed  from  the  allograft  to  prevent  graft-versus-host  disease 
(GvHD)  (4,5). 

Unlike  disease  caused  by  herpesviruses,  such  as  CMV  and 
HSV,  EBV-LPD  is  associated  with  the  latent  phase  of  the  virus. 
Therefore,  drugs  such  as  acyclovir,  which  target  the  viral  DNA 
polymerase,  are  ineffective  in  prevention  or  treatment.  The  nine 
latency-associated  EBV  proteins  expressed  in  the  tumor  cells 
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provide  potent  antigenic  targets  for  immunotherapeutic  ap- 
proaches f I ).  Donor  T cells  have  been  used  effectively  to  treat 
EBV-LPD  (6,7),  but  are  associated  with  GvHD  and  when  used 
to  treat  active  disease,  they  can  cause  significant  pathology  due 
to  inflammation.  We  show  here  that  donor-derived,  EBV-specific 
cytotoxic  T lymphocytes  (CTLs)  can  safely  be  given  prophylacti- 
cally and  will  prevent  EBV-LPD  without  causing  GvHD. 

EBV  is  also  found  in  the  malignant  cells  of  50%  of  patients 
with  Hodgkin’s  disea,se  (HD)  (8-10),  offering  another  potential 
target  for  CTL  therapy.  Although  the  long-term  survival  for  the 
majority  of  patients  with  HD  is  good,  the  outlook  for  the  10% 
who  fail  initial  therapy  is  poor.  Furthermore,  primary  therapy  for 
HD  is  aggressive  and  the  incidence  of  second  cancers  and  other 
long-term  treatment-related  toxic  effects  is  high.  Targeted  im- 
munotherapy may  provide  a less  toxic  alternative  primary  treat- 
ment, which  should  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  survivors  and 
could  offer  salvage  therapy  to  those  who  fail  conventional 
therapy.  Although  EBV  gene  expression  in  the  malignant  cells 
of  HD  is  more  limited  than  in  immunoblastic  lymphoma  cells, 
the  three  latency-associated  proteins  that  are  expressed  (EBNAl, 
LMPl,  and  LMP2a)  should  provide  antigenic  targets  for  immu- 
notherapeutic approaches  (2,11).  We  are  currently  analyzing  the 
potential  of  EBV-specific  CTL  as  therapy  for  relapsed  HD. 

Methods 

Generation  of  EBV-Transformed  B-Cell  Lines 

LCLs  were  prepared  from  bone  marrow  donors  or  patients 
with  HD  by  infection  of  peripheral  blood  mononuclear  cells 
(PBMCs)  with  concentrated  viral  supernatant  from  the  B95-8 
cell  line  (12).  Cells  were  cultured  in  flat-bottomed  wells  in  the 
presence  of  1 p,g/mL  of  cyclosporin  A until  clumps  of  virus- 
transformed  cells  began  to  expand.  After  establishment,  LCLs 
were  maintained  in  acyclovir  to  prevent  the  production  of  infec- 
tious virus  in  the  cultures  (12). 

CTL  Generation 

EBV-specific  CTL  lines  were  generated  by  co-culture  of 
2 X 10*’  PBMCs  with  5 x 10’*  irradiated  autologous 
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EBV-transformed  B cells  in  2-mL  wells.  CTLs  were  expanded 
by  weekly  restimulation  with  the  irradiated  autologous  LCL  and 
twice  weekly  stimulation  with  20  U/mL  of  recombinant  inter- 
leukin 2 after  day  14.  CTLs  were  gene  marked  with  a retrovirus 
vector  containing  the  bacterial  neomycin  resistance  (neo)  gene 
as  described  previously  {12}. 

Safety  Testing  of  CTL  Lines 

When  sufficient  CTL  numbers  were  achieved,  the  line  was 
safety  tested  and  frozen.  Release  criteria  mandated  that  the  line 
should  possess  the  donor  HLA  type;  should  contain  less  than  1 % 
B cells;  should  be  free  of  contaminating  bacteria,  fungi,  and 
mycoplasma;  should  have  low  endotoxin;  and  should  have  mini- 
mal cytotoxic  activity  against  recipient-derived  phytohemagglu- 
tinin-induced lymphoblasts  (PHA  blasts),  a measure  of  potential 
GvHD  activity.  Supernatants  from  gene-marked  lines  were 
saved  to  test  for  replication-competent  retrovirus. 

CTL  Assay 

Target  cells,  which  included  autologous  HLA  class  I- 
mismatched  LCLs,  a lymphokine-activated  killer-sensitive  T- 
cell  lymphoma,  HSB-2,  and  PHA  blasts  derived  from  the  recipi- 
ents prior  to  bone  marrow  transplant  (BMT),  were  labeled  with 
100  mCi  ^'Cr  in  a small  volume  of  medium  for  1 hour  at  37  °C. 
They  were  then  washed  extensively  and  incubated  with  CTLs  at 
the  required  effector  : target  ratio  for  5 hours.  Half  the  superna- 
tant was  then  removed  from  each  well  and  counted.  The  percent 
specific  lysis  was  calculated  using  the  standard  formula, 

experimental  release  - medium  release 

percent  specific  lysis  = ^ ; 

maximum  release  - medium  release 

PCR  for  neo  and  EBV 

DNA  was  prepared  from  PBMC  using  QIAmp  Blood  PCR 
kits  (Qiagen,  Chatsworth,  CA).  For  quantitation  of  EBV,  dilu- 
tions of  DNA  from  1 to  0.1  p.g  were  subjected  to  a 25-cycle 
polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR)  using  25  xnM  MgClj,  1 p-M  of 
each  primer,  and  200  \iM  deoxynucleotides.  The  primers,  first 
described  by  Boyle  et  al.  (13),  amplified  a unique  region  of  the 
EBNA2  gene  that  distinguishes  between  the  two  strains  of  EBV. 
The  amplified  products  were  electrophoresed  on  a 2.5%  agarose 
gel,  transferred  to  nylon  MSI  membranes,  and  detected  by  DNA 
hybridization  using  nonradiolabeled  EBV  probes  according  to 
the  GENIUS  (Boehringer  Mannheim  Corp,  Indianapolis,  IN) 
system  (14).  Quantitation  of  neo  sequences  was  carried  out  as 
described  previously  (15).  PCR  products  were  electrophoresed. 
Southern  blotted  and  probed  with  a radiolabeled  neospecific 
probe.  PCR  products  were  compared  with  known  standards  and 
the  sensitivity  of  detection  was  0.01%  neomarked  cells. 

Precursor  CTL  Assay 

Patient  PBMCs  were  plated  in  flat-bottomed  96-well  plates  at 
six  to  ten  doubling  dilutions  from  5 x 10'^  cells  per  well  with  10“^ 
cells  from  the  irradiated  autologous  LCL  and  10*’  irradiated  au- 
tologous PBMC  as  feeders.  Replicates  ranged  from  6 to  12  de- 
pending on  the  PBMC  numbers  available.  Cells  were  restimu- 
lated weekly  with  the  autologous  irradiated  LCL  and  fed  twice 
weekly  with  20  U per  mL  of  interleukin  2 from  day  14.  Cyto- 
toxicity against  the  autologous  and  an  HLA-mismatched  LCL 
was  tested  after  6 weeks  of  culture. 
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Dendritic  Cell  Preparation  | 

Dendritic  cells  (DC)  were  enriched  from  peripheral  blood  by  , 
adhering  10^  PBMC  to  2 mL  culture  wells  in  1 mL  of  medium 
for  2 hours.  Nonadherent  cells  were  removed  gently  and  I mL  of  ; 
medium  containing  800  U per  mL  granulocyte-macrophage  i , 
colony-stimulating  factor  (GM-CSF)  and  500  U per  mL  inter-  ^ 
leukin  4 was  added  to  the  adherent  cells  (16).  These  cells  were  i ; 
cultured  for  3-5  days  with  the  addition  of  extra  GM-CSF  on  day  ' 
3.  Between  20%  and  50%  of  these  cells  had  DC  morphology  and  ' 
phenotype  (CD3-,  CD14-,  CD19-,  DR-I-,  and  CDla-t-).  The  crude  i 
population  was  used  for  transduction.  j 

Dendritic  Cell  Transduction 

Cells  (10^)  that  were  enriched  for  DC  were  transduced  with  a , 
retrovirus  vector  containing  the  LMP2a  gene,  using  a flow- 
through transduction  method.  Retrovirus  supernatant  (20^0 
mL)  was  concentrated  on  an  Anocell  25  membrane  by  applying  i 
a pressure  of  40-60  mm  Hg.  DC  in  1 mL  were  then  gently  S 
adhered  to  the  virus  on  the  membrane  by  applying  a pressure  of  ! 
20  mm  Hg  for  5-10  minutes.  The  membrane  was  then  placed  in 
a 6-mL  well  and  cultured  in  5 mL  of  complete  medium  contain- 
ing GM-CSF  for  16  hours  before  analysis  for  retrovirus  inte-  r 
gration  or  for  irradiation  and  use  as  stimulator  cells.  j 

Results  and  Discussion 

Safety 

Forty-five  recipients  of  T-cell-depleted  marrow  have  received 
donor-derived,  EBV-specific  CTL,  generated  by  stimulation  of: 
donor  PBMC  with  the  autologous  irradiated,  EBV-transformed 
B cell  line.  Twenty-six  EBV-specific  CTL  lines  were  gene 
marked  prior  to  infusion  to  determine  the  in  vivo  fate  of  the 
infused  cell  line.  All  patients  were  treated  on  protocols  approved 
locally  by  our  Institutional  Review  Board  and  federally  by  the 
Recombinant  DNA  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (17). 

CTL  as  prophylaxis.  Forty-two  patients  received  EBV-  : 
specific  CTL  as  prophylaxis  and  in  these  patients  there  was  no  : 
short-  or  long-term  toxicity.  Eleven  patients  died,  eight  from 
relapse  of  the  original  leukemia,  two  from  bacterial  sepsis  un- 
related to  CTL  infusion,  and  one  from  pneumonitis.  One  patient 
developed  a recurrence  of  GvHD,  with  no  accumulation  of  i 
marked  T cells  in  biopsy  tissue,  and  three  developed  skin  rashes  i 
attributed  to  drug  sensitivity. 

CTL  as  treatment.  Three  patients  who  did  not  receive  pro- 
phylactic CTL  (two  were  ineligible  and  one  refused  prophylaxis) 
received  CTL  as  treatment  for  fulminant  disease  (5,18).  Disease  i 
regressed  completely  in  two  patients,  one  without  incident,  but ; 
one  with  severe  morbidity  as  a result  of  the  inflammatory  re-  ; 
sponse  to  his  bulky  and  extensive  disease.  The  third  patient  died  : 
of  overwhelming  disease,  25  days  after  CTL  infusion. 

Persistence 

I 

Twenty-six  patients  received  CTL  that  had  been  gene  marked 
with  efficiencies  ranging  from  0.1%  to  10%.  Marked  cells  could 
be  tracked  by  PCR  analysis  of  peripheral  blood  DNA  prepared  i 
from  patients  for  up  to  18  weeks  after  CTL  infusion  (Fig.  1)  ( 19).  j: 
Semiquantitative  analysis  of  marker  DNA  indicated  an  expan-  i 
sion  of  CTL  in  vivo  of  up  to  three  logs  in  some  patients.  If 
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Fig.  1.  Marked  cells  de- 
tected for  up  to  17  months 
in  patient-derived  EBV- 
specific  CTL  lines.  South- 
ern blot  of  neospecific  PCR 
of  DNA  prepared  from 
EBV-specific  CTL  lines 
initiated  from  patient  UPN 
214  at  the  indicated  times 
after  CTL  infusion.  Signals 
are  compared  with  control 
cells  in  which  from  0.01% 
to  10%  of  the  cells  contain 
one  copy  of  the  marker 
gene. 

EBV-specific  CTLs  were  selectively  expanded  from  patients, 
marked  T cells  could  be  detected  for  up  to  3 years  postinfusion 
(19).  The  generation  of  an  immune  response  to  the  marker  gene 
and  resultant  destruction  of  marked  cells  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
problem  in  our  patient  group,  since  marked  cells  persisted  long 
term  in  all  but  two  assessable  patients. 

Immune  Reconstitution 

Evidence  for  immune  reconstitution  came  from  comparisons 
of  the  precursor  frequency  of  EBV-specific  T cells  before  CTL 
infusion  and  1 and  4 weeks  after.  In  15  patients,  there  was  a 
35-fold  median  increase  in  precursor  frequency  (range,  1.5  to 
>500-fold)  {19).  An  example  of  the  increase  in  precursor  fre- 
quency is  demonstrated  in  Fig.  2. 

Antiviral  Effects 

We  had  previously  shown  that  in  stem  cell  transplant  recipi- 
ents, more  than  2000  EBV  genomes  per  10^  peripheral  blood 
mononuclear  cells  were  highly  predictive  of  EBV-LPD  (14). 
Seven  of  63  individuals  who  had  high  EBV  DNA  levels  and  did 


not  receive  CTL  prophylaxis  developed  EBV-LPD.  By  contrast, 
while  six  patients  in  the  prophylaxis  group  also  developed  high 
EBV  DNA,  in  all  of  these  individuals,  EBV  DNA  levels  dropped 
by  two  to  four  logs  within  3 weeks  of  infusion,  and  none  sub- 
sequently developed  lymphoma  (19). 

Antitumor  Effects 

Three  lines  of  evidence  indicated  that  infused  EBV-specific 
CTLs  had  antitumor  effects.  First,  none  of  42  patients  who  re- 
ceived prophylactic  CTL  developed  EBV-LPD  compared  with 
seven  of  63  who  did  not  receive  CTL  (either  because  they  were 
transplanted  before  the  study  opened  or  because  they  were  in- 
eligible or  refused).  Second,  none  of  the  patients  who  developed 
high  EBV  DNA  and  received  CTL  developed  EBV-LPD.  The 
third  line  of  evidence  came  from  patients  who  responded  to 
infusion  of  EBV-specific  CTL  as  treatment  for  bulky  disease.  In 
one  of  these  patients,  we  obtained  biopsy  specimens  and  found 
evidence  for  accumulation  or  expansion  of  infused  CTL  in  tu- 
mor biopsy  tissue.  In  this  case,  in  situ  PCR  analysis  demon- 
strated marked  cells  in  tumor  tissue  biopsied  10  days  after  CTL 
infusion.  Comparative  analysis  of  the  marker  gene  in  peripheral 
blood  and  tumor  tissue  demonstrated  selective  accumulation  or 
amplification  of  marked  cells  in  the  tumor  tissue.  About  \%  of 
cells  in  the  tumor  tissue  were  marked  by  comparison  with  less 
than  0.01%  in  peripheral  blood.  Although  this  patient  recovered 
completely  and  has  been  disease  free  for  more  than  1 year,  he 
had  severe  morbidity  as  a result  of  the  CTL-mediated  inflam- 
matory response  to  his  diffusely  invasive  disease. 

Prophylaxis  is  Better  Than  Cure 

Although  we  successfully  treated  two  of  three  patients  with 
extensive  lymphoma,  a third  patient  who  received  CTL  as  treat- 
ment of  advanced  pulmonary  disease  died  of  respiratory  failure 
with  overwhelming  tumor  burden.  Together  with 
the  morbidity  experienced  by  the  second  patient, 
our  results  show  that,  while  prophylactic  use  of 
EBV-specific  CTL  is  safe  and  effective,  treatment 
of  this  rapidly  progressive  and  invasive  disease  by 
infusion  of  EBV-specific  CTL  can  cause  damage 
and  may  be  ineffective  in  advanced  cases. 

Treatment  of  EBV-Positive  HD 

To  expand  on  this  successful  prevention  of 
EBV-lymphoma  in  allogeneic  stem  cell  transplant 
recipients,  we  decided  to  apply  CTL  to  a second 
EBV-associated  tumor,  HD.  Two  protocols  were 
designed  and  approved,  one  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  who  have  relapsed  after  therapy  and  have 
active  disease  and  the  second  as  adjuvant  therapy 
for  patients  who  receive  autologous  BMT  as  treat- 
ment for  relapsed  disease.  EBV-specific  CTL  lines 
were  activated  and  expanded  in  vitro,  using  the 
patient-derived  EBV-transformed  B cell  line  as  an- 
tigen-presenting cells.  CTLs  were  derived  success- 
fully from  9 of  13  patients,  although  lines  grew 
more  slowly  from  patients  with  HD  than  from  nor- 
mal donors  and  usually  required  additional  mito- 
genic stimulation  (20). 

A drawback  to  the  approach  of  using  LCL  as  the 


Fig.  2.  The  frequency  of  EBV-specific  CTL  precursors  increases  after  CTL  infusion.  Here  shown 
is  an  example  of  one  patient  in  whom  CTL  precursors  that  kill  the  autologous  LCL  increase  over 
the  4 weeks  following  infusion  of  one  dose  of  2 x 10^  CTL/m".  Dotted  line  shows  the  number  of 
precursors  that  kill  the  autologous  LCL  and  solid  line  shows  killing  of  an  HLA  class  I- 
mismatched  LCL. 
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Fig.  3.  EBV-specific  CTLs  gener- 
ated by  co-culture  with  the  autolo- 
gous EBV-transformed  B cell  line 
have  limited  antigen  specificity. 
The  specificity  of  the  TU  CTL  line 
was  tested  against  the  autologous 
TU  LCL  and  an  HLA-mismatched 
LCL  (MM  LCL).  The  antigen 
specificity  was  tested  using  autolo- 
gous TU  fibroblasts  that  had  been 
infected  with  vaccinia  recombi- 
nants expressing  the  eight  known 
EBV  latency-associated  proteins 
that  are  expressed  in  LCL.  Only  fi- 
broblasts expressing  EBNAs  3b 
and  3c  are  recognized.  There  is  no 
significant  killing  of  fibroblasts 
expressing  EBNAl,  LMPL  or 
LMP2a. 


Antigen-specificity  of  TU  CTL  iine 


antigen-presenting  cell  for  the  generation  of  CTL  for  HD  is  that 
these  CTL  may  not  contain  clones  with  specificity  for  the  three 
EBV  proteins  expressed  in  Hodgkin’s  tumor  cells.  These  three, 
EBNA-l,  LMPl,  and  LMP2,  are  poorly  immunogenic  by  com- 
parison with  EBNAs  3a,  3b,  and  3c,  which  are  immunodominant 
on  the  majority  of  HLA  backgrounds  (2,11).  Eig.  3 shows  that 
CTLs  generated  by  co-culture  with  LCL  contain  clones  with 
specificity  for  a limited  range  of  EBV  proteins.  If  the  CTL  lines 
generated  from  patients  with  HD  contained  no  clones  with  speci- 
ficity for  EBNAl,  LMPl,  or  LMP2,  then  they  would  have  no 
effect  on  disease. 

To  generate  CTL  with  specificity  for  the  proteins  expressed  in 
HD  tumor  cells  from  patients  in  whom  these  proteins  may  be 
poorly  immunogenic,  we  are  using  DCs  to  present  proteins  in- 
dividually. DCs  are  the  most  potent  antigen-presenting  cells 
known  and  have  been  shown  both  to  induce  primary  immune 
responses  in  vitro  and  to  overcome  nonresponsiveness  to  tumor 
antigens  (21).  Since  EBNAl  is  not  processed  appropriately  for 
class  I recognition  (22)  and  LMPl  is  heterogeneous  between 
EBV  isolates  (23),  we  have  chosen  to  express  LMP2a  in  DC  for 
stimulation  of  autologous  CTLs,  using  retrovirus  vector  contain- 
ing the  LMP2a  complementary  DNA.  As  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
LMP2a-transduced  DCs  are  able  to  induce  autologous  CTLs  that 
kill  not  only  autologous  fibroblasts  expressing  LMP2a  from  a 
vaccinia  virus  vector  but  also  the  autologous  LCL  that  is  a 
biologic  target  for  EBV.  Future  studies  will  assess  the  efficacy 
of  LMP2a-specific  CTL  in  the  treatment  of  EBV-positive  HD. 

In  summary,  we  provide  clinical  evidence  that  infusion  of 
EBV-specific  CTL  provides  safe  and  effective  prophylaxis  for 
EBV-associated  lymphoproliferative  disease  in  stem  cell  trans- 
plant recipients.  CTLs  persist  for  up  to  3 years  in  vivo,  they 
rapidly  restore  cellular  immune  responses  to  EBV,  and  they 
reduce  high  EBV  load  to  nonthreatening  levels.  As  treatment  for 
advanced  and  rapidly  progressive  disease,  CTL  may  be  less 
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Fig.  4.  CTLs  induced  by  stimulation  with  autologous  dendritic  cells  transduced  ij 
with  a retrovirus-LMP2a  construct  kill  fibroblasts  infected  with  a vaccinia 
LMP2a  recombinant.  Autologous  fibroblasts  are  also  killed  strongly.  HLA- 
mismatched  LCL  and  fibroblasts  infected  vaccinia  recombinants  expressing 
LMPl  or  p-galactosidase  are  not  killed. 


effective  and  may  cause  pathology.  However,  our  studies  pro-' 
vide  good  rationale  for  applying  cellular  immunotherapy  toll 
other  cancers  with  identifiable  target  antigens.  i 
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Genetic  Basis  of  Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome-Related  Lymphomagenesis 

Gianluca  Gaidano,  Antonino  Carbone,  Riccardo  Dalla-Favera* 


The  molecular  pathogenesis  of  systemic  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome  (AIDS)-related  non-Hodgkin’s  lympho- 
mas (AIDS-NHL)  is  a complex  process  involving  both  host 
factors  and  the  accumulation  of  genetic  lesions  within  the 
tumor  clone.  On  the  basis  of  the  pattern  of  molecular  lesions 
involved  in  these  tumors,  several  distinct  pathogenetic  path- 
ways can  be  presently  identified  in  AIDS-related  lymphoma- 
genesis. These  pathways  selectively  associate  with  the  differ- 
ent clinicopathologic  variants  of  AIDS-NHL.  AIDS-related 
Burkitt’s  lymphoma  is  characterized  by  activation  of  c-MYC 
in  all  cases,  disruption  of  p53  in  60%  of  the  cases,  and  in- 
fection by  Epstein-Barr  virus  (EBV)  in  30%  of  the  cases. 
AIDS-related  diffuse  large-cell  lymphoma  harbor  frequent 
EBV  infection  (80%)  and,  in  20%  of  the  cases,  BCL-6  rear- 
rangements. Finally,  the  pathogenesis  of  AIDS-related  body 
cavity-based  lymphoma  involves  infection  by  human  herpes- 
virus-8  in  all  cases  and  frequently  also  the  co-infection  by 
EBV.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1998;23:95-100] 


Non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  (NHL)  is  the  second  most  frequent 
cancer  associated  with  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS)  after  Kaposi’s  sarcoma,  and  in  some  risk  groups, 
namely,  the  hemophiliacs,  NHL  represent  the  most  common 
AIDS-related  neoplasm  (1,2).  The  incidence  of  AIDS-related 
NHLs  (AIDS-NHL)  has  continued  to  rise  since  the  outburst  of 
the  AIDS  epidemic  and,  in  1985,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC)  has  recognized  NHL  as  an  AIDS-defining  condition 
(1-3).  Because  AIDS-NHL  are  frequently  a late  complication  of 
AIDS,  it  is  thought  that  their  incidence  will  continue  to  increase 
steadily  with  the  prolongation  of  life  expectancy  of  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus  (HlV)-infected  individuals  (4). 

All  AIDS-NHL  share  a number  of  similarities  (2,5).  They  all 
derive  from  B cells,  are  characterized  by  extreme  clinical  ag- 
gressiveness, and  display  a predilection  for  extranodal  sites,  in- 
cluding unusual  locations  otherwise  rarely  implicated  by  B-cell 
NHL  of  the  immunocompetent  host.  Despite  these  apparent 
similarities,  however,  it  is  now  well  established  that  AIDS-NHL 
display  a marked  clinicomorphologic  heterogeneity.  The  de- 
tailed pathologic  classification  of  AIDS-NHL  has  been  a matter 
of  controversy  and  has  been  recently  updated  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  (6).  First  of  all,  AIDS-NHL  may  present  as 
a systemic  disease  (systemic  AIDS-NHL)  or  may  originate  and 
locate  selectively  in  the  central  nervous  system  (primary  central 
nervous  system  lymphomas,  PCNSL).  Depending  on  histology, 
AIDS-NHL  are  generally  distinguished  into  two  major  catego- 
ries, which  include  Burkitt’s  lymphoma  (BL)  and  diffuse  large 
cell  lymphoma  (DLCL).  AIDS-related  BL  (AIDS-BL)  and 
AIDS-related  DLCL  (AIDS-DLCL)  account  for  approximately 
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one  third  and  two  thirds  of  systemic  AIDS-NHL,  respectively 

(I) .  Conversely,  AIDS-PCNSL  are  consistently  represented  by 
the  DLCL  histology.  An  additional,  although  rare,  pathologic 
category  of  AIDS-NHL  is  constituted  by  body  cavity-based 
lymphoma  (AIDS-BCBL),  a peculiar  type  of  lymphoma  grow- 
ing in  liquid  phase  in  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body  (7-9). 

The  pathogenesis  of  AIDS-NHL  is  a complex  process  impli- 
cating different  phases  (2).  Initially,  factors  contributed  by  the 
immunocompromised  host,  and  mainly  represented  by  disrupted 
immunosurveillance  and  chronic  antigen  stimulation,  lead  to 
polyoligo-clonal  B-cell  hyperstimulation  and  hyperplasia,  thus 
configurating  the  clinicopathologic  picture  known  as  persistent 
generalized  lymphadenopathy  (PGL)  (2,10).  The  role  of  dis- 
rupted immunosurveillance  is  exemplified  by  the  close  associa- 
tion between  low  levels  of  CD4-positive  T cells  in  the  host’s 
peripheral  blood  and  increased  risk  of  AIDS-NHL  development 

(II) .  This  association  is  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of 
AIDS-DLCL  and  AIDS-PCNSL,  whereas  AIDS-BL  may  also 
develop  in  the  context  of  a relatively  preserved  immune  func- 
tion. The  contribution  of  chronic  antigen  stimulation  and  the 
selection  to  AIDS-related  lymphomagenesis  is  documented  by 
the  high  rate  of  somatic  mutations  accumulating  in  the  hyper- 
variable regions  of  immunoglobulin  (Ig)  genes  expressed  by 
AIDS-NHL  cells  as  well  as  by  the  preferential  usage  of  Ig- 
variable  genes  belonging  to  Ig  gene  families,  such  as  Vh4,  which 
are  frequently  implicated  in  the  generation  of  B-cell  autoreactive 
clones  (12). 

Within  this  context  of  B-cell  hyperstimulation  and  hyperpla- 
sia, the  emergence  and  progressive  expansion  of  the  AIDS-NHL 
clone  are  driven  by  the  clonal  accumulation  of  genetic  lesions 
within  the  neoplastic  population.  The  search  for  these  genetic 
lesions  has  been  the  focus  of  intense  efforts  during  the  last  5 
years  of  research  in  this  field.  Here  we  report  on  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  molecular  alterations  most  frequently  associated  with 
the  major  categories  of  AIDS-NHL. 
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Identiflcation  of  Genetic  Alterations 
in  AIDS-NHL 

The  very  first  molecular  studies  performed  on  AIDS-NHL 
suggested  that  the  genetic  lesions  associated  with  this  group  of 
neoplasms  are  markedly  heterogeneous.  These  same  studies 
demonstrated  that,  as  in  other  human  cancers,  genetic  lesions  of 
AIDS-NHL  may  cause  different  consequences,  including  the 
activation  of  cellular  proto-oncogenes,  the  disruption  of  tumor 
suppressor  genes,  or,  alternatively,  the  insertion  of  foreign  genes 
in  the  neoplastic  cells,  as  exemplified  by  the  case  of  tumor 
infection  by  oncogenic  viruses. 

To  define  with  precision  the  patterns  of  genetic  lesions  asso- 
ciated with  the  various  categories  of  AIDS-NHL,  we  have  in- 
vestigated extensively  the  molecular  features  of  large  panels  of 
systemic  AIDS-NHL  derived  from  different  geographic  back- 
grounds, including  the  United  States  and  Northern  Italy.  We 
have  chosen  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  genetic  lesions  most 
frequently  involved  in  aggressive  B-cell  NHL  of  the  immuno- 
competent host,  including  the  alterations  of  c-MYC  and  BLC-6 
among  proto-oncogenes,  the  inactivation  of  p53  and  6q  among 
tumor  suppressor  loci,  and  the  infection  by  oncogenic  herpesvi- 
ruses. 

Viral  Infection 

Several  studies  (2,5)  have  focused  on  the  involvement  of  EBV 
in  AIDS-NHL.  These  studies  have  demonstrated  that  the  virus 
infects  the  tumor  clone  of  a large  proportion  of  systemic 
AIDS-NHL,  including  30%  AIDS-BL  and  70%-80% 
AIDS-DLCL  (13-15).  EBV  infection  is  also  detectable  in  100% 
AIDS-PCNSL  and  approximately  90%  AIDS-BCBL  (7-9,16). 
In  most  AIDS-NHL  tested,  infection  by  EBV  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  monoclonal,  consistent  with  a model  of  infection 
preceding,  and  putatively  contributing  to,  clonal  expansion 
of  the  neoplastic  population  (13,14).  Among  EBV-positive 
AIDS-NHL,  the  expression  pattern  of  the  EBV-encoded  trans- 
forming antigens  EBNA-2  and  LMP-1  varies  substantially  (17). 
Cases  of  AIDS-BL  are  consistently  negative  for  expression 
of  both  antigens,  whereas  systemic  AIDS-DLCL  express 
LMP-1  in  a substantial  fraction  of  cases,  approximately  50% 
(17,18).  Some  rare  cases  of  systemic  AIDS-DLCL  also  express 
EBNA-2. 

In  addition  to  EBV,  another  herpesvirus,  namely,  human  her- 
pesvirus type-8  {HHV-8),  is  involved  in  AIDS-NHL  pathogen- 
esis, although  at  a substantially  lower  frequency  (7-9).  Infection 
of  the  tumor  clone  by  HHV-8  is  restricted  to  cases  of  AIDS- 
BCBL,  whereas  it  is  consistently  absent  in  all  other  AIDS-NHL 
types  (7-9,19)  (Eig.  1,  A-C).  Other  viruses,  including  HIV  and 
HTLV-I,  do  not  appear  to  be  directly  implicated  in  AIDS-NHL 
pathogenesis,  since  they  do  not  infect  the  tumor  clone  f2j. 

c-MYC 

Since  the  initial  phases  of  the  AIDS-NHL  epidemic,  cytoge- 
netic studies  had  revealed  substantial  similarities  between 
AIDS-BL  and  BL  of  the  immunocompetent  host,  based  on  the 
presence  of  chromosomal  translocations  affecting  band  8q24, 
the  site  of  the  c-MYC  proto-oncogene,  and  an  Ig  locus  (20). 
These  initial  suggestions  were  later  confirmed  by  molecular 
analysis  of  c-MYC  in  AIDS-NHL  samples  (14).  These  genetic 
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studies  aimed  at  defining  the  frequency  and  distribution  of  c-  i 
MYC  alterations  throughout  the  spectrum  of  AIDS-NHL  and  at  I 
characterizing  the  precise  mechanism  of  activation  of  the  proto-  | 
oncogene  in  these  tumors.  Analysis  of  large  panels  of  cases  have 
revealed  that  activation  of  c-MYC  associated  selectively  with  all 
cases  of  AIDS-BL,  whereas  it  is  absent  among  AIDS-DLCL 
and  AIDS-BCBL  (7-9,14).  Although  rare  cases  of  AIDS- 
DLCL  have  been  reported  to  harbor  an  activated  c-MYC,  these 
samples  presumably  represent  cases  of  AIDS-BL  that  have  been 
misdiagnosed  because  of  the  well-known  histologic  pleomor- 
phism  characteristic  of  AIDS-NHL  (21). 

Regarding  the  precise  mechanism  of  c-MYC  activation 
in  AIDS-BL,  it  generally  reflects  that  typical  of  sporadic  | 
BL,  as  opposed  to  endemic  BL  (14).  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
t(8;14)(q24;q32),  the  most  frequent  translocation  type  affecting 
c-MYC,  the  translocation  breakpoints  on  chromosome  8 fall 
within  sequences  internal  or  immediately  5'  to  the  c-MYC  gene, 
whereas  the  chromosome  14  breakpoints  map  to  the  Ig  switch  i 
region  (22).  As  a consequence  of  the  translocation,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  c-MYC  gene  undergoes  transcriptional  deregulation 
(22).  In  addition  to  being  truncated,  the  c-MYC  gene  in 
AIDS-BL  is  also  frequently  mutated  within  its  exon  2 (23).  > 
These  mutations  lead  to  amino  acid  substitutions  of  the  c-MYC; 
protein  and  alter  the  physiologic  interactions  between  c-MYC 
and  its  partner  proteins,  namely  pi 07  (24).  Whereas  in  normal 
conditions  pi 07  is  able  to  suppress  the  transactivation  properties 
of  c-MYC,  mutated  c-MYC  alleles  are  no  longer  responsive  to 
pi 07  and  thus  escape  one  of  the  main  physiologic  mechanisms! 
regulating  c-MYC  activity  (24). 

BCL-6 

The  BCL-6  gene  has  been  originally  cloned  by  virtue  of  its 
involvement  in  chromosomal  translocations  affecting  chromo- 
somal band  3q27  in  the  DLCL  of  the  immunocompetent  host 
(25).  Among  NHL  of  the  immunocompetent  host,  BCL-6  is 
rearranged  in  approximately  40%  of  B-cell  DLCL  (26).  Among 
AIDS-NHL,  rearrangements  of  BCL-6  cluster  selectively  with  a! 
fraction  of  AIDS-DLCL,  whereas  they  are  absent  among! 
AIDS-BL  and  AIDS-BCBL  (27,28).  The  frequency  of  BCL-6; 
rearrangements  in  AIDS-DLCL  is  significantly  lower  than  that; 
detected  among  DLCL  of  the  immunocompetent  host,  confirm-j 
ing  the  notion  that  the  pathogenesis  of  these  two  groups  of 
neoplasms  is  different  {see  also  the  p53  section  below).  ; 

Rearrangements  involving  BCL-6  are  promiscuous,  in  that 
several  distinct  chromosomal  sites  may  serve  as  chromosomal 
partners  juxtaposing  to  3q27  (25).  In  contrast  to  c-MYC  trans-i 
locations,  the  chromosomal  partners  of  3q37  include,  but  are  not; 
restricted  to,  the  Ig  loci.  The  rearrangement  breakpoints  cluster 
within  a 4-kb  region  spanning  the  BCL-6  promoter  sequences 
and  the  first  noncoding  exons  and  result  in  the  fusion  of  BCL-6 
coding  sequences  (exons  2-10)  to  heterologous  promoters  de- 
rived from  the  partner  chromosome.  This  mechanism  of  BCL-6' 
alteration  is  termed  promoter  substitution  and  is  thought  to  cause 
deregulated  expression  of  the  BCL-6  protein  (29). 

In  addition  to  chromosomal  rearrangements,  the  BCL-6  gene 
in  AIDS-NHL  may  be  altered  by  an  alternative  type  of  genetic 
alteration.  Recent  studies  of  NHL  of  the  immunocompetent  hostj 
have  shown  that  in  approximately  70%  DLCL  and  50%  follic-j 
ular  lymphomas  the  BCL-6  gene  is  altered  by  multiple  mutations] 

I 
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Fig.  1.  A)  AIDS-related  HKY-S"^  body-cavity-based  lymphoma.  In  a cell  block 
from  pleural  effusion,  the  tumor  cells  are  characterized  by  nuclei  that  are  irregu- 
larly shaped  and  variably  chromatic  with  prominent,  often  multiple  nucleoli. 
Most  tumor  cells  have  moderately  abundant  cytoplasm  with  plasmacytoid  ap- 
pearance. Hematoxylin-eosin  stain,  original  magnification  x630.  B)  AIDS- 
related  HHV-8'^  body-cavity-based  lymphoma-derived  cell  line  (HBL-6). 
HHV-8  in  situ  hybridization  signal  is  present  as  dense  grains  over  the  nuclei  of 
most  tumor  cells.  Cytospin  preparation;  digoxigenin-labeled  KS330  probe;  in 
situ  hybridization,  nuclear  fast  red  counterstain,  original  magnification  x630.  C) 
AIDS-related  body-cavity-based  lymphoma.  In  a cell  block  from  pleural  effu- 
sion. EBER  in  situ  hybridization  signal  is  present  as  dense  grains  over  the  nuclei 
of  most  tumor  cells.  In  situ  hybridization,  nuclear  fast  red  counterstain,  original 


magnification  x250.  D)  HBL-2/EBV  obtained  by  EBV  in  vitro  infection  of 
HBL-2,  an  EBV-negative  AIDS-BL  cell  line.  Nuclear  positivity  for  BCL-6  is 
restricted  to  a small  number  of  tumor  cells.  Cytospin  preparation.  APAAP 
method,  original  magnification  x400.  E)  HBL-2/EBV  obtained  by  EBV  in  vitro 
infection  of  HBL-2.  an  EBV-negative  AIDS-BL  cell  line.  LMP-1  cytoplasmic 
positivity  is  detected  on  two  tumor  cells  of  large  size.  Cytospin  preparation. 
APAAP  method,  original  magnification  x400.  F)  HBL-2/EBV  obtained  by  EBV 
in  vitro  infection  of  HBL-2.  an  EBV-negative  AIDS-BL  cell  line.  Double  la- 
beling for  nuclear  BCL-6  (blue)  and  cytoplasmic  LMP-1  (brown).  Against  a 
background  of  unstained  cells,  individual  tumor  cells  express  either  BCL-6 
(arrows)  or  LMP-1  (asterisks).  No  coexpression  of  both  proteins  by  the  same 
tumor  cell  is  detectable.  Cytospin  preparation,  original  magnification  x400. 


clustering  in  its  5'  noncoding  region  (30).  These  mutations  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  absence  of  any  recognizable  chromosomal 
abnormality  affecting  band  3q27  or  molecular  rearrangement  of 
the  BCL-6  locus.  The  genomie  sequences  most  frequently  in- 
volved by  these  mutations  are  adjacent  to  the  BCL-6  promoter 
region  and  overlap  with  the  major  cluster  of  chromosomal  break- 
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points,  suggesting  that  mutations  and  rearrangements  may  be 
selected  for  their  ability  to  alter  the  same  region.  The  combined 
frequency  of  mutations  and  rearrangements  approaches  100%  of 
DLCL  cases  arising  in  the  immunocompetent  host,  suggesting 
that  structural  alterations  of  the  5'  noncoding  region  of  the 
BCL-6  gene  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  these  tumors 
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(30) .  To  verify  the  involvement  of  BCL-6  mutations  among 
AIDS-NHL,  we  have  performed  an  extensive  analysis  of  this 
genetic  lesion  by  a combination  of  PCR-SSCP  and  DNA  direct 
sequencing  in  a panel  representative  of  the  major  pathologic 
categories  of  these  lymphomas.  These  data  show  that  mutations 
of  the  5'  noncoding  regions  of  BCL-6  are  detectable  in  approxi- 
mately 60%  of  systemic  AIDS-NHL  (28).  According  to  histol- 
ogy, mutations  were  found  to  cluster  with  approximately  70% 
AIDS-BL  and  AIDS-DLCL,  whereas  they  were  restricted  to 
20%  AIDS-BCBL  (28).  Within  the  AIDS-DLCL  group,  BCL-6 
5'  mutations  occurred  both  in  the  presence  and  in  the  absence  of 
BCL-6  rearrangements,  thus  mimicking  the  pattern  reported  for 
DLCL  of  the  immunocompetent  host.  With  respect  to  other  ge- 
netic lesions  frequently  encountered  in  AIDS-NHL,  the  pres- 
ence of  BCL-6  5'  mutations  in  a given  AIDS-NHL  sample  was 
independent  of  the  concomitant  presence  of  c-MYC  rearrange- 
ments, p53  mutations,  and  EBV  infection  (28).  The  extreme 
frequency  of  BCL-6  mutations  renders  these  alterations  the  most 
frequent  genetic  lesion  of  systemic  AIDS-NHL.  Since  BCL-6 
mutations  are  not  only  frequent,  but  are  also  specific  for  a given 
tumor  sample,  they  may  be  exploited  as  a molecular  marker  for 
monitoring  the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  exploring  the  genetic  features  of  BCL-6  in 
AIDS-NHL,  we  have  recently  investigated  the  expression  status 
of  the  BCL-6  protein  in  these  tumors.  The  BCL-6  protein  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  transcription  factors  containing  zinc-finger 
motifs  (25).  Functional  studies  have  indicated  that  BCL-6  can 
function  as  a transcriptional  repressor  that  can  bind  a specific 
DNA  sequence  and  repress  transcription  from  linked  promoters 

(31) .  Thus,  the  physiologic  function  of  BCL-6  may  be  to  repress 
the  expression  of  genes  carrying  its  specific  DNA  binding  motif. 
Several  observations  indicate  that  BCL-6  is  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment and  function  of  the  germinal  center  (GC).  First,  the 
BCL-6~^“  phenotype  associates  with  lack  of  GC  formation,  as 
demonstrated  by  animal  models  in  which  the  expression  of  the 
physiologic  BCL-6  protein  has  been  constitutively  abrogated  in 
the  germline  (32).  In  addition,  since  the  BCL-6  gene  is  expressed 
in  GC  B cells,  but  not  in  their  differentiated  cell  progenies 
(plasma  cells  and  memory  B cells),  it  is  conceivable  that  BCL-6 
may  be  involved  in  the  induction  and  sustainment  of  GC- 
associated  functions  and  that  BCL-6  down-regulation  may  be 
necessary  for  B cells  to  progress  toward  further  differentiation 
into  memory  B cells  or  plasma  cells  (33).  In  NHL  carrying  a 
rearranged  BCL-6,  the  down-regulation  of  the  BCL-6  protein 
may  be  prevented  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  gene  to  heterolo- 
gous promoters. 

Among  AIDS-NHL,  expression  of  the  BCL-6  protein  was 
found  in  100%  AIDS-BL  and  in  approximately  50%  AIDS- 
DLCL  (18).  Intriguingly,  among  AIDS-DLCL,  expression  of 
the  BCL-6  protein  was  mutually  exclusive  with  expression  of 
the  EBV-encoded  antigen  LMP-1  (J8).  The  precise  molecular 
mechanism  for  this  phenomenon  is  presently  unclear,  although  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  BCL-6'^/LMP-l“  AIDS-DLCL  gener- 
ally display  a large  noncleaved  cell  morphology,  whereas  cases 
of  BCL-6“/LMP-D  AIDS-DLCL  are  classifiable  as  immuno- 
blastic  plasmacytoid  lymphomas  (18).  We  are  currently  inves- 
tigating whether  this  phenotypic  heterogeneity  of  AIDS-DLCL 
reflects  a different  clinical  behavior  of  these  two  AIDS-DLCL 
variants. 


The  concept  that  LMP-1  and  BCL-6  are  mutually  exclusive  f 
antigens  was  also  based  on  experimental  data  derived  from  the  | 
comparison  of  the  AIDS-BL  cell  line  HBL-2  and  its  EBV-  ;ji 
infected  counterpart  HBL-2/EBV.  The  EBV-negative  HBL-2  | 
cell  line  expresses  high  levels  of  the  BCL-6  protein,  whereas  the  j 
cell  line  HBL-2/EBV,  which  expresses  LMP-1  in  a fraction  of  i 
cells,  exhibits  a marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  BCL-6- 1 
positive  tumor  cells.  Notably,  no  co-expression  of  BCL-6  and 
LMP-1  can  be  detected  in  a single  tumor  cell  of  HBL-2/EBV 
(Fig.  1,  D-F).  j 

The  results  of  genetic  and  protein  studies  of  BCL-6  may  also  ! 
help  us  to  understand  the  histogenesis  of  AIDS-NHL.  On  one 
hand,  in  fact,  mutations  of  BCL-6  5'  regulatory  regions  are! 
generally  regarded  as  a marker  of  transition  of  a given  B cell 
through  the  GC  (30).  Since  a large  fraction  of  these  tumors  does ; 
carry  BCL-6  mutations  (28),  it  is  conceivable  that  they  derive 
from  B-cell  subsets  that  have  already  transited  through  (and 
potentially  reside  in)  the  GC.  Furthermore,  expression  of 
the  BCL-6  protein  is  also  considered  as  a marker  of  a B-cell 
differentiation  state  corresponding  to  B cells  residing  in  the  GC 
(33).  In  this  respect,  all  AIDS-BL  and  a fraction  of  AIDS- 
DLCL  may  thus  be  derived  from  GC-proliferating  B cells,  i.e., 
the  centroblasts  (18).  According  to  this  same  model,  the  fraction 
of  AIDS-DLCL  that  do  not  express  BCL-6,  but  conversely  ex- 
press LMP-1  when  EBV  infected,  may  derive  from  more  dif- 
ferentiated B cells  that  have  already  exited  from  the  GC  (18). 

p53 

Inactivation  of  the  p53  tumor  suppressor  gene  represents  one 
of  the  most  frequent  genetic  alterations  in  human  cancers  (22). 
Among  B-cell  neoplasms  of  the  immunocompetent  host,  muta-i 
tions  of  p53  are  virtually  restricted  to  the  case  of  BL  and  DLCL 
transformed  from  a previous  follicular  phase  (22).  Inactivation 
of  p53  in  human  neoplasia  most  commonly  occurs  through  mu-| 
tation  of  one  allele  and  deletion  of  the  other  allele,  although 
biallelic  deletions,  or,  alternatively,  bi-allelic  mutations,  may 
also  occur  in  some  cases.  In  the  case  of  AIDS-NHL,  our  analysis: 
of  more  than  50  cases  by  PCR-SSCP  and  DNA  direct  sequenc-; 
ing  has  demonstrated  that  p53  inactivation  clusters  selectively! 
with  AIDS-BL,  whereas  it  is  consistently  absent  among  cases  of| 
AIDS-DLCL  and  AIDS-BCBL  (8,14,28).  The  pattern  of  p53 
inactivation  in  AIDS-NHL  reflects  that  of  human  neoplasia  ini 
general.  The  frequency  of  p53  mutations  among  AIDS-BL, 
(60%)  far  exceeds  that  of  non-AIDS-related  BL,  including  both 
sporadic  and  endemic  BL  (30%)  (14).  The  reason  for  this  excess 
of  p53  mutations  in  AIDS-BL  is  presently  unknown,  although 
one  hypothesis  is  that  it  may  be  related  to  the  host’s  immuno-j 
deficit.  Finally,  the  absence  of  p53  mutations  among  AIDS-| 
DLCL,  combined  to  the  negativity  for  BCL-2  rearrangements  of 
these  tumors,  is  consistent  with  the  de  novo  origin  of  AIDS-1? 
DLCL.  In  fact,  among  DLCL  of  the  immunocompetent  host,), 
cases  arising  de  novo  are  devoid  of  BCL-2  and  p53  lesions,  j 
which,  conversely,  denote  cases  arising  from  a preceding  follic-  , 
ular  lymphoma  (22). 

6q  Deletions 

I 

Deletions  of  the  long  arm  of  chromosome  6 (6q)  represent  a 
frequent  genetic  alteration  in  B-cell  NHL  of  the  immunocom-; 
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I petent  host  (22).  Although  the  relevant  tumor  suppressor  gene  is 
I presently  unknown,  it  is  thought  to  map  to  a small  region  of 
; chromosomal  band  6q27.  Among  AIDS-NHL,  deletions  of  6q27 
cluster  with  a fraction  of  AIDS-DLCL  (20%),  whereas  deletions 
are  consistently  absent  in  other  AIDS-NHL  types  (34).  Dele- 
tions of  6q27  in  AIDS-DLCL  may  occur  in  combination  with 
other  genetic  alterations  typical  of  this  lymphoma  category,  in- 
cluding BCL-6  rearrangements  and  EBV  infection. 

Conclusions 

The  data  summarized  in  this  report  demonstrate  that  AIDS- 
NHL  is  a strikingly  heterogeneous  disease.  At  present,  four  ma- 
jor molecular  pathways  can  be  identified.  Each  of  these  molecu- 
lar pathways  associates  with  peculiar  clinical  features  and  is 
restricted  to  a given  AIDS-NHL  histologic  type.  The  first  path- 
way associates  with  AIDS-BL  and  is  characterized  by  relatively 
mild  immunodeficiency  of  the  host  and  multiple  genetic  lesions 
of  the  tumor,  including  activation  of  c-MYC,  disruption  of  p53, 
and,  although  less  frequently,  infection  by  EBV.  Typically, 
EBV-infected  AIDS-BL  fail  to  express  the  viral  transforming 
antigens  LMP-1  and  EBNA-2. 

Two  distinct  pathways  associate  with  AIDS-DLCL,  a type  of 
AIDS-NHL  generally  characterized  by  a marked  disruption  of 
immune  function.  Whereas  the  majority  of  AIDS-DLCL  carry 
EBV  infection,  only  a fraction  of  cases  express  the  viral  antigen 
LMP-1 . Expression  of  LMP-1  and  BCL-6  segregate  the  two 
pathways  associated  with  AIDS-DLCL.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
fact,  LMP- 1 -positive  AIDS-DLCL  fail  to  express  the  BCL-6 
protein  and  display  features  consistent  with  immunoblastic- 
plasmacytoid  differentiation,  suggesting  a derivation  from  post- 
GC  cells.  On  the  other  hand,  LMP-1 -negative  AIDS-DLCL  ex- 
press BCL-6  and  display  a large  noncleaved  cell  morphology, 
suggesting  an  origin  from  the  GC. 

Einally,  the  fourth  pathway  associates  with  AIDS-BCBL. 
This  rare  lymphoma  type  consistently  harbors  infection  by 
HHV-8  and,  frequently,  also  by  EBV.  All  other  genetic  lesions 
commonly  detected  among  AIDS-NHL  are  consistently  nega- 
tive in  AIDS-BCBL. 
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Clinical  Management  of  Human 
Immunodeficiency  Virus- Associated 
Non-Hodgkin’s  Lymphoma 

Lawrence  D.  Kaplan  * 


The  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HlV)-associated  non- 
Hodgkin’s  lymphomas  are  best  divided  into  three  categories:  1) 
primary  central  nervous  system  (CNS)  lymphomas,  2)  systemic 
lymphomas,  and  3)  primary  effusion  lymphomas.  As  described 
elsewhere  in  this  monograph,  these  lymphomas  differ  in  many  of 
their  molecular  characteristics  and  presumed  mechanisms  of 
pathogenesis.  These  factors  may  be  relevant  in  terms  of  devel- 
opment of  future  therapeutic  approaches  that  take  advantage  of 
some  of  these  unique  molecular  characteristics.  However,  of 
more  immediate  relevance  is  the  fact  that  these  lymphomas  oc- 
cur in  different  patient  populations  and  are  associated  with  dif- 
ferent clinical  outcomes.  Systemic  lymphomas  are  observed 
across  a broad  range  of  levels  of  immune  function,  with  a me- 
dian CD4'’'  cell  count  of  approximately  100/mm^  {1,2).  The  me- 
dian survival  among  patients  with  systemic  lymphoma  is  ap- 
proximately 5-8  months,  and  10%-20%  survive  disease  free  for 
longer  than  2 years  (2-4).  In  contrast,  primary  CNS  lymphoma 
occurs  in  the  most  severely  immunocompromised  group,  15%  of 
whom  have  CD4  counts  less  than  50/mm^  {!).  CNS  lymphoma 
in  the  setting  of  this  profound  immunosuppression  is  associated 
with  a median  survival  of  only  3 months.  The  diagnosis  and 
management  of  primary  CNS  lymphoma  therefore  present 
unique  clinical  management  problems,  and  it  is  here  that  I will 
begin  the  discussion  of  clinical  management. 

Primary  CNS  Lymphomas 

Diagnosis 

The  difficulty  in  diagnosing  primary  CNS  lymphoma  is  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  lymphoma  in  the  brain  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  intercerebral  toxoplasmosis,  a common  opportu- 
nistic infection  in  patients  with  HIV  disease.  Although  the 
radiographic  appearance  on  computed  tomography  or  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  scan  may  provide  clues  as  to  the  diagnosis, 
these  studies  are  rarely  diagnostic  in  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  (AIDS)  patients  with  CNS  lesions.  Since  magnetic 
resonance  scanning  in  individuals  with  toxoplasmosis  reveals  a 
solitary  lesion  in  only  21%  of  cases  the  finding  of  a solitary 
lesion  is  more  suggestive  of  a diagnosis  of  lymphoma.  However, 
magnetic  resonance  scanning  in  individuals  with  CNS  lym- 
phoma demonstrates  multiple  lesions  in  50%  of  cases  (5),  and 
this  finding  is  less  likely  to  be  helpful.  The  diagnosis  of  lym- 
phoma may  also  be  suggested  by  a periventricular  location  or  a 
lesion  that  crosses  the  midline.  However,  these  “classic”  radio- 
graphic  findings  occur  infrequently  in  HIV-associated  CNS  lym- 
phoma. 
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Recently,  thallium-201  single-photon  emission  computed  to- 
mography (SPECT)  scanning  has  been  used  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  two  entities.  In  one  study  (6).  all  24  individuals  with 
toxoplasmosis  had  negative  scans,  whereas  all  12  with  CNS 
lymphoma  had  positive  scans.  In  another  study  (7),  nine  patients 
with  CNS  lymphoma  were  all  positive  on  thallium-201  SPECT 
scanning.  Of  concern,  however,  was  the  fact  that  three  of  10 
patients  with  toxoplasmosis  also  had  positive  scans.  Although 
these  series  of  patients  are  small  and  data  from  larger  numbers 
of  patients  are  needed,  these  observations  do  suggest  a potential 
utility  for  this  nuclear  medicine  study  in  the  diagnosis  of  CNS 
lymphoma. 

Of  even  greater  interest  are  observations  made  with  the  use  of 
polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR)  for  detecting  Epstein-Barr  vi- 
rus (EBV)  DNA  sequences  in  cerebrospinal  fluid.  De  Luca  et  al. 
(8)  showed  that  seven  of  eight  individuals  with  documented 
CNS  lymphoma  had  positive  PCR  for  EBV  in  cerebrospinal 
fluid.  All  1 1 patients  with  brain  lesions  and  no  lymphoma  were 
negative,  and  21  individuals  with  AIDS  but  no  CNS  lesions  were 
also  negative.  In  a second  series  (9),  all  17  individuals  with  CNS 
lymphoma  were  positive  for  EBV  by  PCR  and  67  of  68  indi- 
viduals with  HIV  and  no  lymphoma  were  negative.  Data  from  a 
much  larger  series  of  patients  have  been  reported  elsewhere  in 
this  monograph  and  confirm  these  results.  These  data  strongly 
suggest  that  this  technique  is  a useful  means  of  noninvasive 
diagnosis  of  primary  CNS  lymphoma  in  patients  with  HIV  dis- 
ease. This  may  be  particularly  powerful  when  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  thallium-201  SPECT  scanning  and  the  results  of  Toxo- 
plasma serologic  studies. 

At  the  present  time,  the  standard  of  care  for  diagnosis  of  CNS 
lymphoma  is  brain  biopsy.  Since  treatment  outcome  strongly 
depends  on  early  diagnosis  and  institution  of  therapy,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  individuals  who  are  Toxoplasma  se- 
ronegative, and  therefore  unlikely  to  have  a diagnosis  of  toxo- 
plasmosis, be  referred  for  early  brain  biopsy  if  cerebrospinal 
fluid  cytology  is  negative. 

Once  the  diagnosis  of  CNS  lymphoma  has  been  established, 
all  patients  should  undergo  a slit  lamp  examination  before  ini- 
tiation of  therapy  to  rule  out  the  presence  of  ocular  lymphoma. 
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pital, and  Department  of  Medicine,  University  of  California. 
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Treatment 

In  most  series  reported  in  the  literature,  patients  have  been 
treated  with  a course  of  whole-brain  radiotherapy.  In  three  series 
reporting  the  occurrence  of  clinical  improvement  with  therapy 
(10-12),  62%-79%  had  improvement  in  their  neurologic  symp- 
toms. Overall  response  rates  of  52%-70%  have  been  reported, 
with  complete  response  rates  of  40%-50%  (1,10-14).  Median 
survival  has  been  2^.8  months,  with  most  patients  dying  as  a 
result  of  nonlymphoma  complications  from  their  HIV  disease 
(1,10-14).  However,  the  proportion  of  treated  patients  dying  as 
a result  of  lymphoma  progression  ranged  from  13%  to  55%, 
suggesting  that  improvement  in  treatment  of  the  lymphoma  itself 
is  clearly  needed  (1,10-14). 

Two  small  pilot  studies  (15,16)  have  investigated  the  use  of 
combined  modality  therapy  with  chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy 
being  administered.  In  one  series  (15),  10  individuals  treated  in 
this  fashion  had  a complete  response  rate  of  88%,  and  none  of 
these  patients  died  as  a result  of  their  CNS  lymphoma.  However, 
the  reported  median  survival  of  3.5  months  was  no  better  than 
that  reported  in  studies  using  whole-brain  radiotherapy  alone.  It 
is  clear  then  that  improvement  in  the  management  of  CNS  lym- 
phoma will  require  not  only  improvement  in  management  of  the 
lymphoma,  but  also  better  treatment  for  the  underlying  HIV 
disease.  The  current  use  of  multiagent  antiretroviral  therapies, 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  highly  effective,  may  prolong 
survival  from  the  underlying  immunodeficiency  disease  long 
enough  so  that  better  management  of  the  lymphoma  may  soon 
become  a more  critical  factor. 

Systemic  Lymphomas 

Although  primary  CNS  involvement  is  associated  with  the 
worst  prognosis  of  all  presentations  of  AIDS-associated  lym- 
phoma, a number  of  factors  have  been  associated  with  clinical 
outcome  in  systemic  disease.  Early  retrospective  studies  (1,3) 
demonstrated  factors  associated  with  the  underlying  immunode- 
ficiency disorder  such  as  CD4  count,  presence  or  absence  of  a 
prior  AIDS-defining  diagnosis,  and  performance  status  to  be  the 
most  important  predictors  of  outcome.  Presence  or  absence  of 
extranodal  disease,  particularly  bone  marrow  involvement,  was 
the  only  tumor-related  factor  associated  with  prognosis. 

Data  from  more  recent  studies,  such  as  the  prospective  data  on 
192  patients  enrolled  in  the  ACTG  142  study  (17),  a study  of 
low-dose  versus  standard-dose  chemotherapy,  more  closely  re- 
semble those  factors  identified  in  the  International  Prognostic 
Index  (18)  for  non-immunodeficiency-associated  aggressive 
non-Hodgkin’s  lymphomas.  In  this  study  (17),  factors  associated 
with  poor  prognosis  included  age  older  than  35  years,  CD4  count 
of  less  than  100/mm^,  history  of  intravenous  drug  use,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  tumor  bulk  as  measured  by  stage  of  disease.  Ad- 
vanced stage  III  or  IV  disease  was  associated  with  a poor  out- 
come. Similarly,  a recent  retrospective  review  of  96  patients 
treated  for  aggressive  HIV-associated  lymphomas  (19)  indicated 
that  bulky  tumor,  as  measured  by  elevation  of  serum  lactate 
dehydrogenase  levels,  was  again  associated  with  a poor  clinical 
outcome. 

Treatment 

A number  of  therapeutic  approaches  have  been  utilized  in  the 
management  of  AIDS-associated  lymphoma.  Initially,  dose- 
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intensive  regimens  were  used  in  an  effort  to  improve  outcome.  ' 
These  regimens  included  high-dose  methotrexate  and  high-dose  ■ 
cytarabine  (20)  or  regimens  containing  high-dose  cyclophospha-  | 
mide  (3).  In  general,  these  treatments  were  associated  with  a j 
high  risk  of  death  due  to  opportunistic  infection  and  survival  j 
times  of  5-6  months,  which  were  not  better  than  those  seen  with  | 
more  standard-dose  therapy.  Patients  treated  in  these  studies  had 
median  CD4  counts  in  the  mid- 100  range. 

A large  clinical  trial  of  the  aggressive  LNH-84  regimen  (21) 
targeted  individuals  with  higher  CD4  counts  (median  count,  227/ 
mm^)  and  was  associated  with  a high  complete  remission  rate,  a 
median  survival  time  of  9 months,  and  a 2-year  disease-free 
survival  of  42%.  However,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  this  trial 
whether  the  improved  clinical  outcome  is  due  to  the  aggressive 
chemotherapy  regimen  or  to  the  fact  that  patients  with  higher 
CD4  counts  are  more  likely  to  survive  longer.  ' 

Because  of  the  disappointing  results  initially  observed  with 
higher  dose  regimens,  studies  of  dose-reduced  chemotherapy 
regimens  were  subsequently  conducted.  The  AIDS  Clinical  Tri- 
als Group  (22)  utilized  an  mBACOD  regimen  (methotrexate, 
bleomycin,  doxorubicin,  cyclophosphamide,  vincristine,  and 
dexamethasone)  in  which  the  dosages  of  cyclophosphamide  and 
doxorubicin  were  reduced  by  approximately  50%  in  35  patients 
who  had  aggressive  AIDS-associated  lymphomas.  The  complete 
response  rate  of  46%  and  the  median  survival  of  5.6  months 
were  not  significantly  different  from  those  observed  in  previous 
trials  of  standard-dose  chemotherapy,  but  they  were  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  significantly  less  hematologic  toxicity.  In  this 
study  (22),  the  median  CD4  count  was  150/mm^.  Subsequently, 
an  Italian  study  of  a similar  low-dose  regimen  in  37  patients  with 
lymphoma  and  a median  CD4  count  of  25/mm^  (23)  achieved 
only  a 14%  complete  remission  rate  and  a median  survival  of 
only  3.5  months.  Taken  together,  these  data  imply  a more  im- 
portant effect  of  immune  function  on  survival  than  choice  of 
therapeutic  regimen. 

In  view  of  these  observations,  the  AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Group 
designed  a clinical  trial  to  compare  directly  the  importance  of 
chemotherapy  dose  intensity  for  clinical  outcome  in  AIDS- 
associated  lymphoma.  In  this  trial,  patients  were  randomly  as- 
signed to  receive  either  standard-dose  mBACOD  chemotherapy 
with  granulocyte-macrophage  colony-stimulating  factor  (GM- 
CSF)  support  or  reduced-dose  mBACOD  with  GM-CSF  admin- 
istered only  as  required  for  neutropenia  (2).  The  results  (Table  1) 
demonstrated  no  significant  difference  in  complete  response 
rate,  response  duration,  time  to  progression,  and  overall  or  dis- 
ease-free survival.  And  the  difference  for  response  duration  very 
nearly  reached  statistical  significance  in  favor  of  the  low-dose 


Table  1.  Standard-  versus  low-dose  chemotherapy  for  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome-associated  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma 

Parameter 

Standard 

Dose 

Low 

P* 

Complete  response 

42/81  (52%) 

39/94  (41%) 

NS 

Time  to  progression 

30  wk 

39  wk 

NS 

Time  to  recurrence 

106  wk 

190  wk 

.06 

Median  survival 

31  wk 

35  wk 

NS 

Toxicity  ^ grade  3 

70%  patients 

5 1 % patients 

.008 

Grade  4 neutropenia 

39%  cycles 

24%  cycles 

.001 

' 
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regimen.  When  subjects  were  divided  into  those  with  greater 
than  or  equal  to  or  less  than  100  CD4  cells/mm^,  those  with 
better  immune  function  did  survive  longer  than  those  with  poor 
immune  function.  However,  within  each  of  these  two  CD4  co- 
horts, no  significant  differences  were  observed  with  respect  to 
treatment  assignment,  indicating  that  these  results  may  apply  to 
the  majority  of  individuals  with  HIV-associated  lymphoma  and 
that  the  most  appropriate  choice  of  chemotherapy  regimens  for 
most  individuals  with  AIDS-associated  lymphoma  should  be  a 
dose-reduced  treatment  regimen.  However,  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  individuals  with  CD4  counts  greater  than  or  equal  to 
200/mm^  were  enrolled  in  this  clinical  trial  to  determine  whether 
some  of  those  patients  may  have  benefited  from  the  use  of  a stan- 
dard-dose regimen.  For  this  reason,  it  is  recommended  that  some 
patients  with  relatively  intact  immune  function  (CD4^200/ 
mm^)  be  considered  for  standard-dose  therapy. 

Recently,  the  use  of  continuous  infusion  of  cyclophospha- 
mide, doxorubicin,  and  etoposide  has  been  studied  for  the  man- 
agement of  AIDS-associated  lymphoma  (24).  This  treatment  ap- 
proach, piloted  by  Sparano  et  ah,  used  a 96-hour  continuous 
infusion  of  these  three  agents  with  granulocyte  colony- 
stimulating  factor.  Patients  assigned  to  group  A received  adjunc- 
tive therapy  with  didanosine  in  cycles  1,  2,  5,  and  6;  those 
assigned  to  group  B received  this  antiretroviral  agent  in  cycles  3, 
4,  5,  and  6.  The  complete  response  rate  observed  in  this  study  of 
56%  was  not  significantly  different  from  that  observed  in  pre- 
vious trials;  however,  the  median  survival  time  of  18.4  months 
reported  in  this  study  appeared  to  be  significantly  longer  than 
that  previously  reported.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
longer  survival  time  is  due  to  improvement  in  antiviral  therapy, 
more  recent  improvement  in  the  overall  management  of  HIV 
disease,  or  a regimen  that  truly  produces  more  durable  re- 
sponses. A large  phase  II  study  of  this  chemotherapy  regimen  is 
currently  under  way  by  the  Eastern  Cooperative  Oncology 
Group. 

For  those  individuals  who  have  refractory  lymphoma,  treat- 
ment outcome  is  particularly  poor.  Little  data  have  been  reported 
in  the  literature.  Tirelli  et  al.  (25)  recently  reported  on  the  use  of 
a combination  of  etoposide,  mitoxantrone,  and  prednimustine  in 
2 1 patients  with  either  primary  resistance  or  relapse  after  having 
complete  responses.  In  this  study  group,  the  complete  response 
rate  was  26%,  and  the  median  survival  time  was  only  2 months; 
the  majority  of  patients  ultimately  died  of  refractory  lymphoma. 

Data  from  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  (Kaplan  LD:  un- 
published data),  in  which  14  patients  were  treated  with  escalat- 
ing doses  of  infusional  ifosfamide  and  etoposide,  demonstrated 
a relatively  similar  outcome.  The  overall  complete  response  rate 
in  this  series  of  patients  was  43%  with  a relatively  short  median 
response  duration  of  only  79  days. 

Levine  et  al.  (26)  recently  reported  on  the  treatment  of  35 
patients  with  refractory  AIDS-associated  lymphoma  with  the 
single  agent  mitoguazone;  although  this  agent  appeared  to  be 
extremely  well  tolerated  and  non-myelosuppressive,  the  overall 
response  rate  of  23%  suggests  that  mitoguazone  may  be  better 
suited  for  use  in  combination  regimens  than  as  a single  agent. 

Meningeal  Lymphomas 

The  reported  incidence  of  lymphomatous  meningitis  at  the 
time  of  diagnosis  of  systemic  lymphoma  ranges  from  3%  to 
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25%.  Most  of  these  cases  are  reported  from  relatively  small 
retrospective  series  of  patients.  In  the  largest  prospective  series 
reported,  the  ACTG  142  study  of  192  patients,  the  incidence  of 
meningeal  lymphoma  at  diagnosis  was  only  3%,  suggesting  that 
the  frequency  of  this  complication  may  be  lower  than  initially 
suspected  (2).  The  frequency  of  meningeal  relapse  is  a much 
more  difficult  number  to  determine  because  most  reported  series 
in  the  literature  routinely  treat  their  patients  prophylactically 
with  the  use  of  intrathecal  chemotherapy.  However,  in  one 
small,  early  study.  Gill  et  al.  (20)  treated  22  patients  with  a 
high-dose  methotrexate,  high-dose  cytarabine  treatment  regi- 
men. Despite  the  fact  that  these  are  agents  that  should  have 
adequate  CNS  penetration,  the  frequency  of  meningeal  relapse 
was  very  high  (35%).  However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  seven  of  the 
eight  relapses  occurred  in  individuals  who  had  bone  marrow 
involvement  at  the  time  of  their  initial  diagnosis  of  lymphoma. 
Similarly,  in  the  series  by  Lowenthal  et  al.  (27),  two  of  three 
individuals  developing  meningeal  relapse  had  bone  marrow  in- 
volvement at  diagnosis. 

At  the  San  Francisco  General  Hospital,  we  no  longer  routinely 
treat  prophylactically  all  patients  with  systemic  AIDS-associated 
lymphoma  for  meningeal  recurrence.  Rather,  we  target  those 
individuals  with  risk  factors  for  meningeal  disease  identified  in 
the  non-immunodeficiency-associated  lymphoma  population. 
These  risk  factors  include  bone  marrow  involvement,  epidural 
disease,  paranasal  sinus  involvement,  and  small,  non-cleaved 
histologic  pattern. 

Antiviral  Therapy 

At  this  point  in  time,  there  is  extensive  experience  in  com- 
bining chemotherapy  with  nucleoside  analogues.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  concerns  regarding  overlapping  myelosuppression 
when  zidovudine  (AZT)  is  used  (and  its  use  is  therefore  not 
recommended),  there  is  little  concern  regarding  the  safety  of 
these  antiviral  agents  while  chemotherapy  is  being  administered. 
There  are,  however,  little  data  concerning  potential  drug  inter- 
actions between  the  protease  inhibitors  and  agents  such  as  cy- 
clophosphamide and  the  anthracyclines.  Clinical  trials  are  cur- 
rently investigating  these  potential  drug  interactions.  Despite 
this  lack  of  data,  we  believe  that  it  is  important  to  continue 
patients  on  their  multiagent  antiretroviral  therapies  while  they 
are  being  administered  chemotherapy.  Physicians  are  urged  to 
follow  their  patients  closely  for  evidence  of  excessive  toxicity 
when  such  combinations  are  used. 

Future  Therapeutic  Approaches 

There  are  undoubtedly  a variety  of  mechanisms  by  which 
lymphoma  arises  in  individuals  with  HIV  disease.  Lymphoma 
appears  to  arise  out  of  a background  of  polyclonal  B-cell  hy- 
perproliferation, which  may  arise  through  clonal  integration  of 
HIV  in  macrophages,  resulting  in  overexpression  of  interleukin 
6 or  as  a result  of  chronic  antigenic  stimulation  from  other 
sources  (including  viruses  or  other  mitogens)  (28).  Overexpres- 
sion of  interleukin  10  also  appears  to  be  involved  in  an  autocrine 
fashion  (28,29).  Other  events  that  may  involve  viruses,  such  as 
LBV  or  human  herpesvirus  type  8 (HHV8),  or  genetic  events, 
such  as  P53  mutations  or  c-myc  gene  rearrangements,  may  ul- 
timately give  rise  to  frank  lymphoma. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cellular  immune  response  to  lymphoma 
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may  be  blocked  by  a variety  of  mechanisms,  including  high 
concentrations  of  interleukin  6 and  interleukin  10,  which  may 
prevent  CDS  cytotoxic  lymphocytes  from  becoming  activated 
{28).  The  responsiveness  of  EBV-specific  cytotoxic  lympho- 
cytes and  natural  killer  (NK)  cells  appears  to  be  blunted  as  well. 

In  vitro  data  as  well  as  some  preliminary  in  vivo  data  suggest 
that  cytokines  such  as  interleukin  2 (30)  and  interleukin  12  may 
be  capable  of  improving  CDS  and  NK  cell  responses  (31),  and 
clinical  trials  investigating  the  use  of  each  of  these  agents  as 
potential  therapeutic  modalities  or  as  an  adjunct  to  standard 
chemotherapy  are  currently  under  way.  In  addition,  expansion  of 
EBV-specific  cytotoxic  lymphocytes  used  in  adoptive  immuno- 
therapy is  another  therapeutic  modality  that  is  currently  being 
explored. 

Unique  molecular  characteristics  of  AIDS-associated  lympho- 
mas can  also  be  taken  advantage  of  with  the  use  of  monoclonal 
antibodies  and  immunotoxins.  Substantial  antitumor  responses 
to  an  anti-CD22-ricin-A-chain  immunotoxin  have  been  reported 
(32),  suggesting  that  this  may  be  a potentially  viable  approach  to 
therapy  in  some  patients. 

Anti-B4-blocked  ricin  has  also  been  studied  in  individuals 
with  refractory  HIV-associated  lymphoma  with  some  observed 
responses,  and  clinical  trials  are  currently  in  development  for  the 
use  of  anti-CD20  monoclonal  antibodies,  including  the  chimeric 
anti-CD20  antibody  C2B8  which  has  been  used  successfully  in 
the  management  of  refractory  low-grade  lymphoma. 

Primary  Effusion  Lymphomas 

The  primary  effusion  lymphomas  constitute  only  approxi- 
mately 5%  of  all  HIV-associated  lymphomas.  These  lymphomas 
present  as  body  cavity  effusions  (pleural,  pericardial,  or  ascites) 
that  are  generally  not  associated  with  a contiguous  mass  lesion 
and  tend  to  remain  localized  in  the  body  cavity  of  origin  (33). 
Morphologically,  these  lymphomas  have  a unique  histologic  pat- 
tern— one  that  is  midway  between  that  of  large-cell  immuno- 
blastic  and  large-cell  anaplastic  lymphomas  (33).  These  lympho- 
mas are  unique  in  their  characteristic  association  with  HHV8 
(33,34).  In  addition,  EBV  genome  was  reported  to  be  present  in 
100%  of  15  tumors  analyzed  in  one  series  (33)  and  in  50%  of 
those  evaluated  in  a second  series  of  eight  patients  (35).  Both  B- 
and  T-cell-associated  antigens  are  usually  absent  (33). 

Clinically,  the  majority  of  reported  cases  have  occurred  in 
homosexual  or  bisexual  men  (33).  The  median  CD4  lymphocyte 
count  in  one  study  (n  = 19)  was  84/mm^;  in  a second  study,  it 
was  78/mm^  (35).  Median  survivals  have  been  short  (2-5 
months),  and  no  long-term  disease-free  survivors  have  been  re- 
ported (33,35).  However,  the  number  of  such  cases  reported  in 
the  medical  literature  is  small,  and  there  may  be  individuals 
whose  clinical  outcome  is  significantly  better  than  those  out- 
comes reported. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  a great  deal  about  the  biology  and 
pathogenesis  of  the  HIV-associated  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphomas. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  new  knowledge  will  lead  to  the  development 
of  more  pathogenesis-based  approaches  to  therapy  and  to  a 
greater  ability  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  unique  molecular 
features  of  these  lymphomas  so  that  therapies  can  be  identified 
but  will  allow  us  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cytotoxic  therapy 
required  for  the  management  of  this  disease. 
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Introduction 

Clinical  economics  is  a new  and  evolving  discipline  that  ad- 
dresses the  economic  implications  of  changes  in  medical  prac- 
tice. As  applied  to  cancer  care,  clinical  economics  assesses  the 
costs  and  effectiveness  of  new  cancer  interventions  and  can  be  a 
valuable  endpoint  in  selected  clinical  trials.  Through  the  inte- 
gration of  economics  into  clinical  evaluations,  information  can 
be  developed  that  contributes  to  the  decisions  of  patients,  clini- 
cians, health  care  managers,  and  policymakers  as  to  the  most 
effective  allocation  of  cancer  care  resources. 

To  begin  a formal  effort  to  promote  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic analyses  in  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  clinical  trials, 
NCI  sponsored  a conference  in  1994  with  cancer  center  and 
cooperative  group  representatives  to  initiate  discussions  on  the 
importance,  appropriateness,  and  complexity  of  such  evalua- 
tions. In  1995,  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncology 
(ASCO)  established  its  Health  Economics  Working  Group  with 
a charge  to  develop  specific  guidelines  for  implementing  eco- 
nomic evaluations  in  cancer  clinical  trials.  As  a follow-up  to 
these  initiatives,  in  1996,  NCI  and  ASCO  convened  a workshop 
to  consider  the  practical  implementation  of  economic  evalua- 
tions in  cancer  clinical  trials.  The  participants  in  this  small  work- 
shop included  experts  from  cooperative  groups,  NCI  staff,  and 
other  experts  who  are  actively  involved  in  health  economics. 

This  workbook  is  the  product  of  the  meeting  and  subsequent 
discussions  by  the  participants.  It  is  meant  to  identify  and  elu- 
cidate the  important  characteristics  of  economic  studies  in  the 
context  of  clinical  trials,  to  indicate  the  considerations  that  in- 
vestigators should  address  in  their  planning  and  implementation 
of  such  studies,  and  to  suggest  possible  approaches.  The  work- 
book is  neither  a definitive  text  defining  how  all  aspects  of  such 
studies  should  be  handled  nor  an  official  NCI  document  pre- 
scribing how  studies  must  be  done.  Rather,  it  is  a developing 
guide  to  be  used  as  a practical  reference  that  will  be  revised  as 
the  state  of  the  art  progresses.  The  writing  committee  hopes  that 
the  workbook  will  serve  as  a useful  tool  for  NCI  cooperative 
groups  as  they  incorporate  economics  as  a research  endpoint  into 
the  evaluation  of  new  cancer  treatment,  prevention,  and  diagno- 
sis strategies. 

Part  I:  Economic  Analysis  and  Cancer 
Clinical  Trials 

This  section  briefly  presents  the  framework  of  economic 
theory  underlying  cost-effectiveness  analysis  and  its  application 
to  the  field  of  oncology.  It  is  not,  however,  an  in-depth  review  of 
the  theory  of  economic  evaluation,  because  many  comprehen- 
sive sources  currently  exist  (1,2). 


Why  Economic  Analysis? 

The  Rising  Costs  of  Cancer  Care 

The  percentage  of  total  deaths  in  the  United  States  attributable 
to  cancer  has  risen  from  16.3%  in  1965  to  23.3%  in  1997  (3). 
From  1990  through  1996,  the  estimated  costs  of  cancer  treatment 
increased  from  $35  billion  (4)  to  $50  billion  due  to  higher  in- 
flation, increasing  numbers  of  procedures  and  cases,  and  the 
aging  of  the  population  (5).  Even  conservative  estimates,  mea- 
suring only  the  direct  costs  of  treatment,  show  cost  increases 
from  $18.1  billion  in  1985  to  $27.5  billion  in  1990  to  $41.4 
billion  in  1994  (6).  Cancer  will  become  the  foremost  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Statistics  and  predictions  such  as  these  underscore  the  likeli- 
hood that  cancer  will  continue  to  absorb  more  of  the  increasingly 
limited  resources  of  the  U.S.  health  care  system.  Some  research- 
ers have  suggested  that  increasing  costs  and  demands  from  a 
sophisticated  patient  audience  will  require  both  implicit  and  ex- 
plicit rationing  (7,8).  In  any  event,  economic  forces  will  con- 
tribute to  a growing  need  to  better  evaluate  treatment  practices 
by  all  clinicians,  thus  insuring  that  we  utilize  the  relatively 
scarce  resources  of  the  health  care  system  in  an  appropriate 
manner. 

Cancer  therapies  are  increasingly  resource  intensive,  as  evi- 
denced by  stem  cell  transplantation  for  hematologic  disorders 
and  solid  tumors,  paclitaxel  for  palliative  chemotherapy  of 
breast  and  ovarian  cancers  as  well  as  non-small-cell  lung  cancer 
(9),  serotonin-antagonist  antiemetics,  and  growth  factors  for 
supportive  care  during  treatment.  In  an  era  of  capitated  physician 
and  hospital  payments,  the  resources  available  for  cancer  treat- 
ment will  be  increasingly  constrained,  and  payers  and  purchasers 
will  want  to  understand  the  value  of  cancer  treatments,  espe- 
cially for  resource-intensive  therapies,  before  allowing  wide- 
spread access  to  them.  Furthermore,  when  health  outcomes  are 
identical  for  alternative  therapies,  the  costs  of  these  treatments 
may  be  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  whether  to 
recommend  or  reimburse  one  of  the  treatments. 

Encouraging  examples  of  less  intensive  strategies  have  the 
potential  to  improve  efficiency  of  cancer  treatment,  such  as  evi- 
dence-based, minimalist  follow-up  care  for  breast  cancer  pa- 
tients ( 10),  decreased  use  of  tumor  markers  in  breast  and  colo- 
rectal cancers  (11),  and  conservative  use  of  hematopoietic 
growth  factors  ( 12),  as  well  as  a shift  to  less  expensive  outpatient 
treatments  for  stem  cell  transplantation  (13).  However,  these 
strategies  remain  a minority  of  cases  of  new  treatments  in  on- 
cology. 

The  Need  to  Improve  Decision-Making 

Because  few  medical  interventions  that  provide  health  ben- 
efits also  result  in  reduced  health  care  expenditures  (Table  1), 
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Table  1.  Efficacy  and  cost-effectiveness  of  selected  cancer  and 
other  treatments* 


Intervention 

Benefit 

Cost/life-year 
(U.S.S  1992) 

IV  IgG  for  CLL 

0.8  days 

-t-7  100  000 

CEA  in  monitoring  colon  cancer 

0.1%  increase  in 

OS 

31  000  to  6 599000 

Aggressive  Dx  and  Rx  of 
unknown  primary  cancer 

11%-I1.5% 
increase  in  OS 

2 400000 

ABMT  for  limited  metastatic 
breast  compared  with  standard 
treatment 

6.0  mo 

116  000 

Captopril  for  moderate 
hypertension 

82  600 

Zidovudine  for  HIV 

May  improve 
survival 

8200  to  88  500 

Screening  proctosigmoidoscopy 
for  colon  cancer 

43  000  to  47  000 

Adjuvant  CMF  for  breast  cancer 
in  75-year-old  woman 

1.8  mo 

44  000 

Renal  dialysis,  in-center  benefit, 
men 

42000  to  80  300 

Screening  mammography, 
women  >50  y 

Reduces  mortality 
by  31% 

20  000  to  50000 

TPA  vs.  streptokinase  for  acute 
myocardial  infarction 

1/100  patients  alive 
at  2 y 

31  000 

ABMT  for  Hodgkin’s  disease, 
second  relapse  only 

10.3  y 

26  200 

Hydrochlorothiazide  for 
moderate  hypertension 

23  500 

Palliative  chemotherapy  for  GI 
cancers 

5 mo 

20  200 

Coronary  artery  bypass,  left 
main  disease  -i-  angina 

Reduces  deaths 

17  400 

Chemotherapy  vs.  AlloBMT  for 
ANLL 

OS  21%-48% 

12  500 

Chemotherapy  for  non-small-cell 
lung  cancer 

7-15  weeks 

-8400  to  -^20000 

Adjuvant  CMF  for  breast  cancer 

9.2-10.7  mo 

4900 

Adjuvant  chemotherapy  for 

Dukes’  C colon  cancer 

&1  y 

2000  to  3000 

Smoking  cessation  counseling, 
men 

1300 

Cost-saving  interventions 

Total  hip  replacement 
Pneumovax 

Influenza  vaccine 

Hepatitis  B vaccine 

Screening  for  familial 
hemachromatosis 

Coordinated  home  care  for 
terminally  ill  cancer  patients 

A11<0 

*Modified  from  Smith  et  al.  f94j.  IV  = intravenous;  IgG  = immunoglobulin; 
CLL  = chronic  lymphocytic  leukemia;  CEA  = carcinoembryonic  antigen;  Dx 
= diagnosis;  Rx  = treatment;  OS  = overall  survival;  ABMT  = autologous 
bone  marrow  transplantation;  HIV  = human  immunodeficiency  virus;  CMF  = 
Cytoxan,  methotrexate,  5-flourouracil;  TPA  = tissue  plasminogen  activator;  GI 
= gastrointestinal;  AlioBMT  = allogeneic  bone  marrow  transplantation;  and 
ANLL  = acute  nonlymphocytic  leukemia. 

reliable  economic  analyses  must  be  developed  to  improve  our 
decision-making  about  the  allocation  of  resources  for  cancer 
treatments  (9,14,15).  The  rapid  advancement  of  science  and  bio- 
technology, coupled  with  increasing  fiscal  pressures,  may  se- 
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verely  limit  access  to  cancer  treatments  for  which  economic  data 
are  not  available.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  medical  ethicistsi 
have  argued  that  the  least  ethical  way  to  allocate  resources  is  to 
continue  to  spend  money  on  unexamined  treatments  (16,17). 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  most  treatments  provide  additional  clini- 
cal benefits  at  an  additional  cost.  Thus,  economic  efficiency 
does  not  imply  a reduction  in  cost  of  care  but  provides  a measure 
of  the  value  provided  for  the  cost  of  the  treatment  (18). 

Economic  information  can  strengthen  arguments  for  adoption 
of  new  technologies  that  are  economically  attractive,  provide 
additional  input  for  decision-making  in  indifferent  or  gray  areas, 
and  provide  clear-cut  answers  when  costs  are  a major  consider- 
ation (19).  Most  existing  cancer  treatments  have  not  been  evalu- 
ated with  the  stringency  applied  to  newer  treatments.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  no  “proof”  that  intensive  treatment  of 
metastatic  breast  cancer,  compared  with  best  supportive  care, 
improves  quality  or  quantity  of  life  or  saves  money,  because  no 
randomized  clinical  trial  has  been  performed  in  the  past  20; 
years.  This  is  not  to  say  that  intensive  treatments  are  ineffective 
or  exceed  reasonable  cost-effectiveness  limits — only  that  they 
have  not  been  studied  with  the  same  scrutiny  as  high-dose  che-l 
motherapy  with  stem  cell  transplantation  (20).  \ 

Measurement  of  incremental  benefit  (additional  lives  saved 
by  a strategy)  and  incremental  cost  (additional  costs  of  a stratJt 
egy)  forms  the  backbone  of  comparative  economic  analysis.  Thq 
four  possible  approaches  of  such  analysis  are  listed  in  Table  2 
and  represent  the  combinations  of  costs  and  outcomes  measure- 
ment. Estimates  of  absolute  incremental  differences  in  cost  be- 
tween trial  arms  are  needed,  just  as  they  are  for  analyses  oj 
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Table  2.  Potential  combinations  of  costs  and  outcomes  \ 

Costs  and  outcomes  Results  Example  ' 

! 

Peripheral  blood  stem 
cells  mobilized  by 
hematopoietic  growth 
factors  allow  earlier 
hospital  discharge  ant 
offer  cost  savings  of 
about  20%  (95).  I 

Paclitaxel  instead  of 
cyclophosphamide 
and  cisplatin  for 
advanced  ovarian 
cancer  results  in 
improved  survival  at  I 
an  additional  cost  of 
$20  000  to  $30  000 
per  life-year  (96).  ! 

Generic  | 

prochlorperazine 
instead  of 

ondansetron  for  j 

emesis  less  effective,! 
but  drug  costs  are  1 
markedly  less.  k 

Mitoxantrone  instead  of  kj 
doxorubicin  in 
treatment  of 
metastatic  breast 
cancer  does  not  ir 
improve  survival  or  | 
quality  of  life  and  ha  . 
higher  costs.  ® 
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Improved  outcome  and 
decreased  costs 


Improved  outcome  and 
increased  costs 


Poorer  outcome  and 
decreased  costs 


Poorer  outcome  and 
increased  costs 


A strategy  with 
improved  outcome 
and  lower  costs  is 
dominant  and  would 
always  be  adopted. 


Clinical  advantage  at 
an  increased  cost. 


Decrease  in  clinical 
advantage  but  at  a 
reduced  cost. 


Poorer  outcome  and 
increased  costs 
should  not  be 
adopted. 


F treatment  benefits.  For  example,  the  primary  outcome  measure 
|of  a cost-effectiveness  analysis  is  the  additional  cost  incurred  per 
.year  of  life  gained  or  quality-adjusted  years  of  life  gained.  Such 
measurement  requires  explicit  delineation  of  clinical  benefit  in 
terms  of  years  of  life  saved  or  quality-adjusted  years  of  life 
saved  and  of  dollars  spent  on  treatment,  recurrence,  survival,  and 
death.  The  statistical  implications  of  absolute  and  relative  dif- 
ferences are  discussed  in  Part  V. 

Perspectives  on  the  Use  of  Resources 

Cost  data  are  meaningful  only  when  considered  from  a spe- 
cific perspective,  usually  that  of  patient,  caregiver,  provider, 
payer,  or  society  (i.e.,  the  choice  of  perspective  determines  what 
events  or  expenditures  are  regarded  as  costs,  as  well  as  how 
those  costs  should  be  calculated).  The  societal  perspective  is 
often  the  most  appropriate  one  for  resource-allocation  decisions 
'(1),  because  its  broad  approach  can  minimize  bias  in  compari- 
sons; however,  other  perspectives  may  be  important  in  attempts 
to  understand  the  economic  effects  of  a treatment. 

As  in  clinical  medicine,  investigators  must  not  make  assump- 
tions about  how  patients  value  treatment  outcomes.  For  ex- 
ample, a recent  clinical  trial  demonstrated  substantial  intellectual 
■deficits  in  glioblastoma  patients  undergoing  radiotherapy;  but, 
■because  the  treatment  offered  a few  weeks  of  improved  survival, 
■most  patients  reported  that  they  would  choose  the  radiotherapy 

l\(21,22). 

Multiple  perspectives  may  be  adopted  within  a single  analysis 
•|to  illustrate  the  views  of  patients,  payers,  policymakers,  and 
f health  care  providers.  For  example,  the  cost  of  providing  a hos- 
jpital  service  is  usually  different  than  the  charge  for  the  service 
and  the  amount  paid  by  the  insurance  company.  An  episode  of 
bare  may  cost  a hospital  $7000,  but  the  hospital  charges  $10000 
' for  the  service.  From  the  hospital’s  perspective,  the  charge  is  an 
- overstatement  of  the  resources  consumed.  If  the  patient  must  pay 
|the  full  charge,  however,  that  charge  accurately  represents  cost 
, From  the  patient’s  perspective.  Alternatively,  while  a hospital 
can  sometimes  decrease  its  costs  by  discharging  patients  early, 
patients’  costs  may  increase  due  to  increased  outpatient  ex- 
penses that  are  not  covered  by  health  insurance. 

When  Are  Economic  Evaluations  Justified? 

Inclusion  of  economic  evaluations  in  clinical  trials  can  be 
justified  in  a variety  of  circumstances:  when  significant  re- 
sources are  at  stake;  when  resource  considerations  are  promi- 
Inent;  and  when  resource  allocation  decisions  are  imminent 
[(23,24).  Examples  of  each  circumstance  are  provided  below. 

[Significant  Resources  at  Stake 

I Antiemetics.  Although  individual  doses  of  5F[T3-agonists, 
such  as  odansetron  and  granisetron,  are  not  expensive,  they  carry 
' a high  potential  volume  of  use  and  can  account  for  5%  of  a 
hospital’s  oncology  pharmacy  budget  (data  on  file.  Medical  Col- 
i[  lege  of  Virginia  Hospitals). 

Colony-stimulating  factors  (CSFs).  The  initial  and  addi- 
tional costs  of  CSFs  (granulocyte,  granulocyte-macrophage,  and 
erythropoietin)  can  consume  up  to  5%  of  a hospital’s  oncology 
pharmacy  budget  (data  on  file,  Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hos- 
'“'pitals). 

. Transplant  procedures.  High-dose  chemotherapy  with  stem 
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cell  transplantation  and  similar  experimental  therapies  carry  a 
high  dollar  cost,  regardless  of  volume.  The  cost  of  treatment  and 
follow-up  for  leukemia  and  lymphoma  patients  receiving  autolo- 
gous  bone  marrow  transplantations  and  granulocyte- 
macrophage  CSF  reached  $79  892  (25). 

Genetic  predictors.  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  tests,  genetic  pre- 
dictors for  breast  and  ovarian  cancer,  can  cost  anywhere  from 
$150  to  $1500  per  mutation,  depending  on  whether  a family’s 
specific  mutation  has  been  identified.  Lerman  et  al.  (26)  note 
that  the  high  cost  of  such  testing  may  deter  some  individuals 
from  undergoing  the  test,  and  individuals  may  hesitate  to  request 
coverage  from  insurers  for  fear  of  future  discrimination. 

Resource  Considerations  Are  Prominent 

Many  therapies  carry  a high  cost,  regardless  of  their  clinical 
outcome,  such  as  high-dose  chemotherapy  with  stem-cell  trans- 
plantation for  metastatic  breast  cancer  and  allogeneic  bone  mar- 
row or  stem  cell  transplantation  from  an  unrelated  matched  do- 
nor (estimates  allow  $100000-$250000  for  each  uncomplicated 
case). 

Other  therapies  vary  widely  in  costs  but  produce  similar  clini- 
cal outcomes.  For  example,  high-dose  chemotherapy  is  com- 
monly used  as  treatment  for  first-remission  lymphoma,  although 
less  expensive  standard-dose  chemotherapy  is  known  to  produce 
similar  or  identical  outcomes  (27). 

Resource  Allocation  Decisions  Are  Imminent 

Megakaryocyte  growth  factors  have  been  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  platelet  transfusions  and  to  allow  for  earlier 
hospital  discharge  after  high-dose  chemotherapy  (25).  Also,  re- 
sults of  a trial  of  high-dose  chemotherapy  as  adjuvant  therapy  for 
high-risk  breast  cancer  (>10  positive  lymph  nodes)  quickly 
changed  the  standard  therapeutic  approach  to  this  disease  (28). 

When  Not  to  Use  Economic  Analysis 

Economic  analysis  is  unnecessary  when  a primary  therapy 
works  well  in  a small  number  of  patients — for  example,  testicu- 
lar cancer  treated  with  platinum  (600  cases/year)  (29).  Further- 
more, some  therapies  vary  little  in  costs  and  produce  similar 
clinical  outcomes  in  very  common  diseases.  For  example,  a 
number  of  chemotherapeutic  combinations  are  used  as  adjuvant 
therapy  for  node-positive  breast  cancer,  but  they  cost  about  the 
same  and  produce  similar  effects  (30). 

Also,  economic  analysis  is  unnecessary  when  its  results  are 
unlikely  to  alter  clinical  practice.  For  example,  an  economic 
analysis  of  breast  self-examination  might  show  that  costs  are 
higher  in  the  screened  population  and  fail  to  demonstrate  clinical 
benefit.  But  the  use  of  breast  self-examination  is  so  widespread 
that  an  economic  analysis  would  not  change  the  practice. 

Generalizability  of  Observed  Costs  of  Cancer  Care 

Cost  reflects  the  resources  needed  to  provide  a service  and  it 
has  two  elements:  “resource  utilization’’  in  some  natural  units 
(e.g.,  one  hospital  day  or  one  dose  of  ceftazadime)  and  the  “unit 
cost’’  or  price  (e.g.,  I hospital  day  in  a semiprivate  room  for 
$460).  Units  and  prices  are  multiplied  to  determine  treatment 
costs.  One  might  calculate  physician  costs  by  multiplying  phy- 
sician time  by  hourly  physician  earnings.  The  same  principle 
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applies  to  productivity  costs:  the  cost  of  patient  time  can  be 
calculated  by  multiplying  time  by  a patient’s  daily  wage  rate. 

Some  administrative  datasets  provide  reliable  information 
only  on  resource  utilization,  whereas  others  provide  reliable  in- 
formation only  on  total  cost,  and  still  others  provide  information 
on  both.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  resource  utilization 
and  price  components  of  cost  have  different  determinants.  For 
example,  resource  utilization  may  be  affected  by  treatment  set- 
ting, organizational  and  technical  innovation,  and  efficient  use 
of  fixed  resources.  Price  may  be  affected  by  the  degree  of  com- 
petition in  health  care  markets,  including  geographic  location, 
regulatory  and  legal  restraints,  and  the  bargaining  power  of 
health  care  payer  organizations.  The  “learning  curve”  of  better 
efficiency  and  lower  cost  that  develops  as  procedures  are  per- 
formed more  often  may  decrease  some  costs;  alternatively,  un- 
foreseen consequences  may  increase  expected  costs.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  these  issues  in  mind,  because  economic  data 
obtained  from  one  clinical  trial  may  not  always  be  generalizable 
to  another  time,  setting,  or  pricing  scheme. 

Costs  related  to  a disease  entity  have  traditionally  been  clas- 
sified into  a number  of  categories,  depending  on  whether  the 
costs  are  directly  related  to  the  expenditure  of  medical  or  non- 
medical resources  related  to  treatment  and  care;  whether  the 
costs  are  a reflection  of  lost  economic  productivity  due  to  dis- 
ease-related disability  or  premature  mortality;  or  whether  the 
costs  are  related  to  the  pain  and  suffering  caused  by  the  disease 
f6j.  The  four  categories  of  costs  are  listed  below; 

Direct  Medical  Costs 

• Resource  use  related  to  services  and  procedures  delivered  by 
the  health  care  system  in  the  course  of  treatment  and  care 
(hospital  and  physician  costs);  patient  payment  for  medical 
supplies. 

Direct  Nonmedical  Costs 

• Resources  expended  by  the  patient  and  her  family  related  to 
treatment  and  care  (travel  to  treatment  facility,  parking,  etc.). 

Productivity  Costs 

• Not  a financial  transaction,  but  the  monetary  value  of  lost 
economic  production  due  to  morbidity  or  mortality,  often  uti- 
lized in  cost-effectiveness  or  cost-utility  analyses;  may  be  im- 
portant from  a societal  perspective  or  from  the  perspective  of 
an  employer — for  example,  in  the  analysis  of  treatments  for 
substance  abuse  or  treatments  that  effect  the  ability  of  cancer 
patients  to  return  to  work. 

Intangible  Costs 

• Also  not  a financial  transaction,  but  the  monetary  expression  of 
pain  and  suffering  associated  with  disease  or  treatment;  various 
methods  for  measuring  intangible  costs,  such  as  “willingness 
to  pay,”  indicate  that  such  “costs”  can  be  quantified  as  a 
monetary  value  (i.e.,  the  amount  a patient  would  be  willing  to 
pay  to  avoid  pain  or  suffering);  for  purposes  of  cost-benefit 
analysis,  intangible  costs  are  typically  expressed  in  monetary 
terms,  because  the  outcome  of  cost-benefit  analysis  is  ex- 
pressed in  purely  monetary  terms;  for  cost-effectiveness  analy- 
sis, intangible  costs  often  are  ignored,  and  for  purposes  of 
cost-utility  analysis,  intangible  costs  are  expressed  as  part  of 
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the  denominator  in  units  of  quality-adjusted  life-years 
(QALYs) 

While  all  of  the  categories  of  costs  are  included  in  cost-of- 
illness  studies  and  cost-benefit  analyses,  only  direct  costs  are 
usually  included  in  cost-effectiveness  (or  cost-utility)  analyses, 
which  have  become  the  most  common  approach  in  economic 
analysis  of  health  care  interventions  (Table  3). 

The  Need  to  Make  Decisions 

The  need  for  either  implicit  or  explicit  decision-making  about 
resource  allocation  dictates  that  decision  makers  should  know! 
the  total  budget  of  a program,  the  efficiency  or  cost-j 
effectiveness  of  the  given  modality,  and  the  overall  effect  of, 
each  treatment.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  data  be  presented  in 
such  a way  that  decision  makers  can  assess  both  the  costs  and 
potential  clinical  consequences  of  new  cancer  treatments  (Table' 
3).  Although  the  mechanics  of  such  decision-making  vary 
greatly  from  centralized  planning  to  individual  choice,  only  lim- 
ited economic  information  is  currently  available  to  make  these 
important  treatment  decisions. 

Criteria  for  Evaluating  the  Soundness  of  an 
Economic  Analysis 

Economic  analyses  must  be  evaluated  using  defined  criteria 
with  clear  goals  in  mind,  just  as  clinical  trials  themselves  are 
evaluated  against  a variety  of  accepted  criteria.  A full  economic 
analysis  of  any  cancer  intervention  should  go  beyond  a simple 


Table  3.  Outcome  and  cost  studies  for  presentation  to  decision  makers 


Type  of 
study 

Attributes  examined 

Comments 

Clinical  outcomes 

Clinical  consequences 
only. 

Ignores  costs;  easy  to 
choose  among  clearly 
superior  therapies  such  i 
as  cisplatin  for  testicular 
cancer;  more  difficult 
among  all  others  that 
give  lesser  benefits  at 
high  costs. 

Cost  analysis 

Costs  only,  e.g.,  costs  of 
treating  febrile 
neutropenia. 

Ignores  clinical  outcomes; 
does  not  help  decision 
makers  choosing  among 
clinical  strategies  unless 
clinical  outcomes  are  , 
identical. 

Cost-effectiveness 

Measures  additional 
benefit  of  one  strategy 
over  another  in  years; 
measures  additional 
costs  of  that  strategy  in 
dollars;  combines  to 
give  dollars  per  year  of 
life  gained  ($/life-year). 

Most  appropriate  for 
comparisons  of 
alternative  therapies  to 
treat  the  same  condition.' 
For  example,  different 
chemotherapy  regimens 
for  small-cell  lung 
cancer.  Cannot  be  used 
to  compare  treatments 
across  disease  states. 

Cost-utility 

Adjusts  benefit  gained  by 
a utility  value,  or  value 
given  to  being  in  a 
certain  health  state. 

Most  appropriate  for 
comparisons  of 
alternative  therapies  to 
treat  the  same  condition 
as  well  as  for  general 
comparisons  of 
interventions  across 
disease  states. 
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: identification  of  costs  (Table  4).  As  the  competition  for  scarce 
i health  care  dollars  intensifies,  more  therapies  will  be  marketed 
: as  “cost-effective.”  Failure  to  explain  these  criteria  should 
make  the  investigator  wary  about  the  quality  of  the  economic 
analysis  (31). 

Conclusion 

In  this  section,  we  review  the  rationale  for  economic  evalua- 
tion of  new  cancer  treatments,  including  a discussion  of  why 
economic  analysis  is  increasingly  being  implemented  in  cancer 
clinical  trials,  a discussion  of  when  economic  evaluations  are 
justified,  and  an  overview  of  the  economic  framework  for  evalu- 
1 ation  of  cancer  clinical  therapies. 

1 Economic  evaluation  is  an  increasingly  important  component 
of  clinical  decision-making  in  the  context  of  scarce  or  limited 
resources.  Economic  evaluation  itself  can  contribute  to  decision- 
making in  specific  clinical  settings  as  outlined  in  this  section. 
Furthermore,  economic  evaluation  goes  beyond  assessing  the 
monetary  cost  of  medical  care  to  include  such  issues  as  produc- 
tivity costs  (loss  to  the  economy  from  morbidity  and  mortality) 
and  intangible  costs  (costs  of  pain  and  suffering  related  to  illness 
or  injury). 

Part  II:  Planning  an  Economic  Analysis 

The  previous  section  introduced  some  of  the  concepts  of  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  new  cancer  therapies  by  reviewing  the  con- 
ceptual framework  underlying  economic  evaluation  of  cancer 
clinical  trials.  Parts  III  through  V will  review  these  concepts  in 
more  detail  and  lay  out  a framework  for  the  collection  of  eco- 
nomic data  in  clinical  trials.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
illuminate  issues  in  the  planning  of  economic  analyses  that  may 


Table  4.  Criteria  for  identifying  a sound  economic  analysis* 


Criterion 

Comment 

Competing  alternative  strategies 
described 

“Cost-effective”  compared  to  what 
specific  alternative? 

Incremental  costs  and  clinical 
consequences  described 

Should  be  a cost/life-year  gained, 

“ apples- to-apples”  comparison 

Sensitivity  analysis  of  differing 
assumptions  performed 

Costs  and  clinical  outcomes  may 
differ,  so  all  assumptions  should 
be  justified 

Costs  and  consequences  discounted 

Time  and  dollars  in  the  present 
worth  more  than  in  the  future 

Al!  important  costs  and 

consequences  identified  for  each 
strategy 

Should  include  all  relevant  costs, 
e.g.,  both  inpatient  and  outpatient 

Well-defined  question 

Was  the  cost  study  part  of  the 
initial  design  or  done  afterwards? 

Costs  and  consequences  valued 
credibly,  in  usual  terms 

Should  be  stated  in  $/Iife-year; 
watch  out  for  ratios  made  up  just 
for  a particular  study 

Costs  and  consequences  measured 
accurately  in  understandable  units 

Should  be  in  $/life-year  or  similar 
format 

Published  in  a peer-reviewed 
journal 

Given  market  pressures,  more  and 
more  such  articles  will  show  up 
in  industry-sponsored  journal 
supplements  without  the  rigor  of 
peer-review 

* Adapted  from  (2). 
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be  important  to  clinical  investigators  designing  protocols  with  an 
economic  component. 

Selection  of  Appropriate  Trials 

Economic  evaluation  can  be  an  important  secondary  endpoint 
in  clinical  trials  of  new  drugs  and  technologies,  especially  new 
cancer  therapies.  Implementing  an  economic  evaluation,  how- 
ever, requires  additional  time  and  effort,  including  additional 
data  collection,  management,  and  analysis.  In  deciding  whether 
to  make  this  investment,  investigators  must  consider  whether 
economic  analysis  is  likely  to  aid  in  decision-making  regarding 
reimbursement  for  new  therapies  or  technologies. 

In  general,  investigators  have  suggested  that  economic  evalu- 
ation is  most  appropriate  in  pivotal  trials  of  new  technologies  or 
strategies  when  the  investigational  therapy  is  resource  intensive 
or  is  likely  to  be  utilized  by  a significant  number  of  patients. 
Economic  evaluation  is  less  important  in  trials  of  “me-too” 
therapies,  which  may  be  similar  in  efficacy  and  cost  to  other 
clinical  therapies.  Here,  however,  the  cost  of  therapy  may  be  the 
important  distinction  between  two  treatment  arms.  Clinical  in- 
vestigators should  develop  economic  hypotheses  before  ap- 
proaching economic  investigators  to  discuss  the  inclusion  of 
economic  analysis  as  an  endpoint  in  the  clinical  trial. 

Economic  evaluations  usually  are  proposed  for  inclusion  in 
phase  III  clinical  trials  but  can  be  included  in  phase  II  trials  to 
allow  for  coilection  of  pilot  data  that  will  be  used  in  plans  of 
pivotal  phase  III  assessments.  Phase  IV  studies  are  also  appro- 
priate for  consideration  for  economic  evaluation. 

Some  estimate  of  the  potential  difference  in  cost  between 
treatment  arms,  and  the  resulting  cost-effectiveness  ratio  if  the 
targeted  difference  in  survival  is  achieved,  should  be  included  in 
the  concept  sheet  and  protocol  for  any  study  with  an  economic 
component.  Ideally,  this  estimate  will  be  based  on  data  collected 
in  a pilot  study,  but  a “back-of-the-envelope”  calculation 
should  be  performed  when  pilot  data  are  not  available.  Such 
estimates  play  a critical  role  in  justifying  the  investment  in  an 
economic  component  and  are  needed  for  the  planning  of  an 
efficient  data  collection  strategy. 

Timing  of  Data  Collection 

Data  collection  for  economic  studies  can  be  based  on  pro- 
spective data  that  have  been  collected  concurrently  with  the 
clinical  trial  or  on  retrospective  data  that  have  been  collected 
after  the  trial’s  completion.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  approach  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Part  V. 

Prospective  economic  evaluation  assures  that  economic  data 
will  be  available  at  the  time  of  a trial’s  completion.  It  allows  for 
collection  of  the  four  types  of  economic  data  (direct  medical, 
direct  nonmedical,  productivity,  and  intangible),  as  well  as  qual- 
ity-of-life  data  from  study  patients.  But  prospective  collection  of 
economic  data  requires  substantial  planning  and  is,  in  this  sense, 
no  different  than  prospective  collection  of  clinical  data.  Because 
economic  evaluation  is  usually  a secondary  endpoint  of  clinical 
trials,  and  because  there  is  a risk  that  the  null  hypothesis  will  be 
adopted  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  investigators  should  carefully 
consider  the  potential  use  of  resources  for  an  economic  evalua- 
tion in  a trial  of  an  unknown  or  untested  therapy. 

Retrospective  economic  evaluation  offers  a more  limited  ap- 
proach to  assessment  of  resource  use  within  clinical  protocols, 
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typically  focusing  on  direct  medical  costs,  because  other  types  of 
data  often  are  not  available  in  the  medical  record.  In  addition, 
retrospective  approaches  can  not  assess  patients’  preferences  or 
quality  of  life.  However,  in  this  approach,  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting economic  data  will  only  be  required  for  therapies  with 
proven  efficacy. 

The  choice  between  prospective  and  retrospective  data  col- 
lection usually  rests  on  the  potential  clinical  effect  of  the  new 
therapy  and  on  the  amount  of  resources  available  to  investiga- 
tors. If  the  trial  is  indeed  an  appropriate  candidate  for  economic 
evaluation,  and  if  resources  are  available  for  proper  planning  and 
design  of  an  economic  study,  a prospective  approach  should  be 
taken,  because  it  will  allow  for  a more  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  costs  of  a new  therapy  or  technology. 

Choice  of  Perspective 

Economic  evaluation  of  medical  care  is  unique  in  that  it  as- 
sesses the  costs  and  benefits  of  therapies  from  a variety  of  per- 
spectives, including  those  of  patients,  caregivers,  employers, 
payers,  and  society.  However,  clinical  and  economic  investiga- 
tors must  determine  which  perspectives  are  most  relevant  to  the 
clinical  trial  under  consideration.  For  example,  economic  evalu- 
ation from  a hospital’s  perspective  requires  consideration  of  in- 
patient costs  but  not  outpatient  or  out-of-pocket  costs.  Data  col- 
lection from  a patient’s  perspective  is  more  complex  and  may 
require  primary  data  collection  to  yield  more  useful  information 
on  out-of-pocket  costs  and  lost  work  days.  Economic  evaluation 
from  a societal  perspective  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  and 
includes  consideration  of  both  patient  and  provider  perspectives. 

Unless  a therapy  is  particularly  burdensome  to  patients,  the 
most  common  perspective  for  clinical  trials  is  a “modified” 
societal  perspective,  which  considers  only  direct  medical  costs. 
In  this  type  of  analysis,  direct  medical  costs  are  quantified  as 
social  costs,  but  direct  nonmedical  and  productivity  costs  are  not 
routinely  collected. 

Time  Horizon 

Time  horizon  is  defined  as  the  time  from  randomization  to 
follow-up  for  patients  in  clinical  trials.  Time  horizon  can  affect 
the  economic  evaluation  of  new  therapies  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  information  available  to  the  assessment  of  the  long-term  ef- 
fectiveness of  treatment.  Economic  evaluation  frequently  re- 
quires a different  time  horizon  than  that  proposed  by  clinical 
investigators. 

Ideally,  the  time  horizon  of  an  economic  evaluation  should  be 
such  that  all  costs  related  to  the  therapies  being  compared  are 
captured  for  analysis.  This  concept  differs  from  the  idea  of  time 
horizon  in  clinical  trials,  which  can  be  based  on  time  until  a 
measurable  clinical  endpoint  is  achieved  or  until  the  end  of  some 
predetermined  time  period  (e.g.,  5 years).  Under  the  ideal  eco- 
nomic scenario,  subjects  would  be  randomized  to  a trial  and 
followed  until  death  or  cure  (32).  Unfortunately,  most  clinical 
trials  are  conducted  for  a limited  length  of  time. 

In  general,  the  time  horizon  for  an  economic  evaluation  of  a 
clinical  trial  begins  at  the  date  of  trial  randomization.  Alternative 
start  dates  for  the  time  horizon  include  time  of  diagnosis  or  time 
of  the  onset  of  symptoms.  Economic  evaluations  that  begin  be- 
fore the  time  of  randomization  usually  are  attempting  to  assess 
important  costs  incurred  during  the  prerandomization  time  pe- 
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riod  (e.g.,  a trial  of  bone  marrow  transplantation  for  patients  with 
breast  cancer  may  need  to  provide  induction  chemotherapy  to  10 
patients  to  find  one  responder  for  the  transplant  portion  of  the 
study;  an  investigator  may  be  interested  in  the  costs  of  screening 
as  well  as  the  costs  of  the  prerandomization  hospitalization) 
(33). 

In  determining  the  appropriate  length  of  the  time  horizon  for 
economic  evaluation,  it  is  helpful  to  distinguish  between  two 
types  of  clinical  trials — trials  of  therapies  for  metastatic  cancer 
(mortality  studies)  and  trials  of  adjuvant  therapies.  Clinical  trials 
in  these  two  settings  pose  different  issues  with  respect  to  clinical 
and  economic  endpoints.  Knowledge  of  the  survival  curves  for 
the  type  of  cancer  being  studied,  along  with  projections  of  the 
expected  benefit  of  the  therapy,  can  be  used  to  determine  how 
long  patients  should  be  followed  for  an  economic  study.  In  mor- 
tality studies,  the  follow-up  time  is  likely  to  be  relatively  short, 
so  resource  utilization  can  be  assessed  for  all  patients  until  time 
of  death  for  a high  proportion  of  study  patients.  In  clinical  trials 
of  adjuvant  therapies,  some  proportion  of  patients  may  be  cured 
and  thus  live  a normal  life  expectancy.  Generally,  patients  can  be 
followed  for  recurrence.  In  adjuvant  therapy  trials,  one  can  con- 
sider three  potential  time  frames — short-term  (e.g.,  6 months,  1 
year),  intermediate,  and  lifetime. 

Outside  the  Time  Horizon 

When  the  time  horizon  of  a clinical  study  differs  from  that  of 
the  economic  study,  it  may  be  necessary  to  track  all  resource  use 
in  both  arms  of  the  trial  over  a period  that  is  longer  than  the 
relevant  clinical  endpoint,  because  important  resource  use  may 
occur  in  the  period  beyond  the  time  horizon  of  the  clinical  trial. 

Sequelae 

Substantial  long-term  sequelae  that  may  occur  in  the  rela- 
tively distant  future,  whether  related  to  the  cancer  itself  or  to 
treatment  of  the  cancer,  should  be  included  in  the  analysis. 

Relating  Costs  and  Benefits 

The  time  horizon  should  be  the  same  for  the  numerator  and 
denominator  of  a cost-effectiveness  ratio.  For  example,  if  an 
analysis  includes  2 years  of  clinical  follow-up  data,  it  should 
also  include  2 years  of  cost  data.  In  a trial  of  adjuvant  therapy, 
simply  including  the  cost  of  treatment  in  the  numerator  and  a 
longer  follow-up  in  the  denominator  does  not  accurately  reflect 
the  relationship  between  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  therapy 
being  assessed. 

Endpoints 

Economic  evaluation  usually  is  based  on  a consideration  of 
final  outcomes,  such  as  survival  rather  than  response,  disease- 
free  survival,  and  time  to  progression.  Thus,  economic  evalua- 
tion requires  either  consideration  of  a final  outcome  measure  as 
an  endpoint  of  the  clinical  trial  or  an  understanding  of  how 
clinical  trial  endpoints  will  translate  into  final  endpoints  (for> 
example,  epidemiologic  data  may  be  available  for  estimations  of  | 
cure  rates  for  patients  who  demonstrate  a complete  response  to ! 
treatment).  Specification  of  outcomes  measures  must  be  deter- j 
mined  prospectively  by  both  clinical  and  economic  investigators  j 
before  the  trial  proceeds.  . 
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Baseline  Characteristics 

Clinical  studies,  except  for  some  “large  and  simple”  trials 
and  a small  number  of  special  cases,  are  generally  underpowered 
for  evaluating  secondary  cost  or  quality-of-life  measurements. 
Analytic  techniques  that  assess  nontreatment-related  variance 
can  be  used  to  address  this  issue.  Thus,  the  ability  to  detect 
differences  in  costs  due  to  treatment  assignment  will  increase  if 
information  on  baseline  characteristics  of  study  patients  is  in- 
cluded as  a set  of  covariates  in  analyses  of  secondary  study 
endpoints.  Baseline  characteristics  include  resource  use  in  the 
period  prior  to  the  trial,  clinical  status,  diagnostic  profile,  disease 
stage  and  severity,  level  of  social  support,  and  health  status. 
Variation  in  covariates  among  patients  stem  from  the  type  of 
patient  rather  than  from  treatment  assignment — for  example, 
whether  a patient  is  an  inpatient  or  outpatient  at  the  time  of 
randomization  can  predict  resource  utilization  after  randomiza- 
tion. 

Baseline  covariates  allow  investigators  to  “disentangle”  pa- 
tient characteristics  prospectively.  Covariates  may  be  used  as 
predictors  in  regression  analysis  at  the  end  of  a study,  or  they  can 
be  used  to  stratify  the  randomization  of  any  parameter  that  may 
be  a factor  in  predicting  costs  to  a high  degree.  Many  of  these 
data  elements  can  be  collected  as  part  of  eligibility  determina- 
tion and  tagged  as  covariates  in  the  economic  evaluation.  It  is 
also  important  to  consider  any  and  all  clinical  information  ob- 
tained prior  to  randomization  as  potential  covariates.  Ideally, 
covariates  will  be  continuous  variables. 

External  Validity 

Where  possible,  the  clinical  protocol  should  be  modified  to 
reduce  protocol-mandated  tests  or  procedures  to  reduce  proto- 
col-induced  charges  in  medical  care  (protocol-induced  costs  or 
benefits)  and  to  ensure  that  the  protocol  mirrors  “usual  care”  as 
much  as  possible.  Economic  investigators  should  also  review  the 
clinical  protocol  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  economic  biases  in 
the  structure  of  the  trial  (e.g.,  there  are  no  fixed  discharge  criteria 
included  in  the  study  and/or  there  are  no  differences  in  pre- 
scribed treatment  across  study  areas).  In  addition,  whether  or  not 
the  clinical  protocol  procedures  are  modified  to  reduce  man- 
dated tests,  efforts  should  be  made  to  identify  medical  proce- 
dures that  are  mandated  only  for  the  research  portion  of  the 
study.  If  these  research  resources  are  not  related  to  treatment, 
their  costs  can  be  excluded  from  the  analysis. 

Economic  evaluation  raises  a unique  set  of  issues  about  the 
generalizability  of  clinical  trials  themselves.  These  studies  are 
designed  to  influence  clinicians,  patients,  and  decision  makers  in 
their  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  a new  therapy.  Thus, 
economic  evaluation  aims  to  ensure  that  patients  being  studied 
in  the  clinical  trial  are  as  similar  as  possible  to  relevant  patient 
populations  in  the  “real  world.”  Eor  appropriate  economic 
evaluation,  therefore,  clinical  trials  should  be  free  of  economic 
bias,  should  include  patient  entry  criteria  broad  enough  to  pro- 
vide support  for  the  external  validity  of  the  analysis,  and  should, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  follow  strict  and  objective  stan- 
dards in  patient  selection. 

Trial  investigators  can  reduce  economic  bias  in  the  design  of 
clinical  studies  by  avoiding  prespecified  indications  for  dis- 
charge, supportive  care  interventions,  or  second-line  therapies. 
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Investigators  can  further  reduce  bias  by  identifying  and  mini- 
mizing protocol-induced  costs  or  benefits,  thus  rendering  the 
phase  III  clinical  trial  as  realistic  as  possible  in  terms  of  actual 
practice  in  the  community.  Protocol-induced  costs  can  include 
repeated  diagnostic  tests  or  other  evaluations  that  do  not  directly 
contribute  to  clinical  care  or  are  not  routine  elements  of  clinical 
practice.  Because  these  tests  and  evaluations  can  lead  to  diag- 
noses that  otherwise  might  be  missed  in  the  usual  care  of  pa- 
tients, they  can  also  yield  clinical  outcomes  that  would  not  be 
replicated  in  usual  practice. 

Finally,  economic  analysis  is  concerned  with  the  generaliz- 
ability of  data  developed  from  clinical  trials.  The  external  va- 
lidity of  studies  is  thus  an  important  consideration  in  recruitment 
of  subjects  to  the  study.  One  such  example  of  data  that  suggest 
clinical  trial  results  can  be  replicated  in  the  community  are  pre- 
sented in  a study  of  breast  cancer  mortality  in  British  Columbia 
by  Olivotto  et  al.,  showing  that  after  adoption  of  routine  adju- 
vant chemotherapy,  mortality  declined  with  an  effect  size  iden- 
tical to  that  of  clinical  trials  (34). 

An  alternative  view  is  that  patient  selection  will  probably 
continue  to  be  a strong  factor  in  most  trials.  The  task  for  re- 
searchers is  to  determine  how  well  bias  to  external  validity  can 
be  modeled  by  obtaining  good  data  on  the  relevant  characteris- 
tics of  patients  enrolled  in  trials  compared  to  patients  who  are 
likely  to  receive  the  treatment  shown  to  be  efficacious  in  the 
trial. 

Salvage  Protocols 

In  oncology,  the  potential  for  salvage  or  late  use  of  interven- 
tions is  important  to  consider  in  advance  for  economic  evalua- 
tion. As  mentioned  above,  the  economic  period  of  a treatment 
may  be  in  discordance  with  clinical  trial  measures.  Late  use  of 
interventions  may  provide  crucial  information  for  economic 
evaluation  of  a study,  because  treatment  for  disease  progression 
can  be  very  costly. 

Economic  evaluation  can  be  implemented  in  this  setting 
by  including  patients  in  the  clinical  trial  for  a fixed  time 
period,  allowing  patients  to  remain  in  the  economic  protocol 
throughout  this  period  even  if  they  reach  an  endpoint  of  the 
clinical  trial  and  withdraw  from  active  treatment.  Salvage  pro- 
tocols with  economic  arms  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther economic  data  collection  from  patients  who  have  failed 
treatment. 

Finally,  several  unique  statistical  issues  play  a role  in  eco- 
nomic evaluation.  Patients  may  incur  fairly  low  costs  until  their 
disease  has  progressed,  after  which  time  they  usually  are  with- 
drawn from  the  clinical  trial.  Yet,  it  is  often  at  this  point  that 
patients  become  expensive  and.  thus,  important  to  the  economic 
evaluation.  Economic  studies  often  are  designed  to  allow  pa- 
tients the  option  of  continuing  with  the  economic  protocol,  even 
after  withdrawing  from  active  treatment  on  the  clinical  protocol. 
In  this  limited  way,  many  economic  evaluations  have  been  able 
to  successfully  follow  large  portions  of  a trial  population  beyond 
the  time  horizon  of  the  clinical  trial  (25). 

Importance  of  Early  Collaboration  Among  Investigators 

To  be  successful,  economic  investigators  must  understand  the 
clinical  aspects  of  the  trial  being  considered  as  well  as  the  po- 
tential clinical  implications  of  the  therapy  or  technology  being 
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evaluated.  Likewise,  clinical  investigators  must  be  able  to  de- 
velop economic  hypotheses  and  to  understand  all  elements  of  the 
economic  study  to  ensure  appropriate  implementation  of  the 
economic  study’s  design.  Thus,  clinical-economic  evaluation  is 
a truly  collaborative  undertaking  between  clinical  and  economic 
investigators. 

Economic  investigators  should  become  familiar  with  the  eco- 
nomic profile  of  the  intervention  under  study;  What  resources 
are  required  to  implement  the  therapy?  For  how  long  will  these 
resources  be  required?  What  is  the  potential  benefit  of  therapy? 
What  are  the  potential  resource  offsets  or  savings  from  the  new 
therapy  compared  with  existing  therapies?  In  addition,  economic 
investigators  should  ask  these  questions  in  the  context  of  the 
current  standard  of  care.  They  should  consider  the  potential  risks 
of  the  new  therapy  as  well  as  how  the  clinical  trial’s  results 
might  change  the  standard  of  care. 

Clinical  investigators  should  understand  that  there  is  no 
“standard”  economic  analysis  to  be  simply  appended  to  a clini- 
cal trial.  Economic  analysis  is  an  important  secondary  endpoint 
of  a study  and,  to  be  performed  well,  must  be  integrated  through- 
out the  clinical  trial  mechanism.  Seamless  integration  of  the 
economic  component  of  the  study  with  the  quality-of-life  data 
collection  strategy  is  particularly  important  in  any  study  that 
employs  patient  diaries  as  instruments  of  economic  data  collec- 
tion. Most  important,  clinical  investigators  must  “buy  in”  to  the 
economic  evaluation  so  that  they  have  a stake  in  seeing  that 
economic  data  are  treated  with  as  much  care  as  clinical  data. 
Recipes  for  failure  of  an  economic  evaluation  include  lack  of 
commitment  by  clinical  investigators  to  the  collection  of  eco- 
nomic data  and  a lack  of  understanding  by  clinical  investigators 
of  the  purpose  of  the  economic  evaluation. 

Pilot  Testing 

Economic  evaluation  can  benefit  from  pilot  testing  in  much 
the  same  way  as  clinical  trials.  Pilot  testing  offers  investigators 
an  opportunity  to  assess  the  use  of  case  report  forms  (CRFs)  and 
patient  diaries  in  clinical  trials  so  that  they  might  become  more 
familiar  with  the  process  of  implementing  a protocol  and  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  economic  profile  of  the  disease  under 
study.  In  addition,  pilot  tests  can  pinpoint  a trial’s  “cost  drivers” 
and  help  economic  investigators  characterize  the  distributions  of 
cost  data  and  predict  the  differences  in  cost  between  treatment 
arms  or  the  total  cost  of  care  for  study  patients.  Identifying  cost 
drivers  in  a pilot  study  can  reduce  the  data  collection  burden  in 
the  final  study.  Furthermore,  pilot  data  can  be  helpful  in  iden- 
tifying the  toxicity  profiles  of  a therapy  and,  in  particular,  the 
nature  and  frequency  of  high-cost  events,  such  as  hospitaliza- 
tions for  febrile  neutropenia  or  cardiac  toxicity.  Similarly,  pilot 
testing  can  provide  information  for  estimations  of  sample  size 
and  expected  cost  differences  between  study  arms  (35). 

Conclusion 

This  section  reviews  issues  important  for  clinical  investigators 
to  consider  in  contemplating  whether  to  implement  an  economic 
evaluation  within  a specific  clinical  trial.  Issues  for  clinical  in- 
vestigators to  consider  include  the  selection  of  appropriate  clini- 
cal trials  for  economic  evaluation,  timing  of  data  collection, 
choice  of  perspective,  time  horizon,  study  endpoints,  and  exter- 
nal validity  or  generalizability  of  the  study.  Investigators  must 
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also  consider  that  to  design  robust  economic  comparisons  of 
clinical  trials,  economic  evaluation  requires  input  from  eco- 
nomic investigators  as  early  collaborators  within  the  clinical 
team.  To  implement  a successful  protocol,  clinical  investigators 
must  assist  in  the  design  of  the  economic  evaluation  and  in  the 
implementation  of  the  economic  component  of  the  protocol. 

Part  III:  Implementing  an  Economic  Analysis 

In  the  previous  section,  we  reviewed  some  of  the  important 
concepts  for  a clinical  investigator  to  consider  when  deciding 
whether  to  incorporate  an  economic  evaluation  into  a clinical 
trial.  In  this  chapter,  we  review  in  more  detail  many  of  the  same 
issues  from  the  perspective  of  someone  who  is  designing  an 
economic  evaluation  of  a clinical  trial.  In  the  next  chapter,  we 
focus  on  the  collection  of  data  items  themselves. 

Study  Outline 

Economic  evaluation  measures  the  use  of  resources  and  often 
takes  note  of  the  same  events  of  interest  to  clinical  investigators, 
such  as  whether  a patient  receives  a magnetic  resonance  imaging 
scan  (MRI).  Yet,  while  clinical  investigators  are  most  interested 
in  the  results  of  the  MRI,  economic  investigators  take  greater 
interest  in  the  number  of  MRIs  consumed  during  the  study  pe- 
riod. In  addition,  economic  investigators  attempt  to  interpret 
changes  in  resource  quantities.  For  example,  a specific  therapy 
may  reduce  length  of  stay  for  patients  receiving  autologous  bone 
marrow  transplant  (ABMT)  yet  increase  the  need  for  outpatient 
follow-up  visits.  Costs  are  applied  to  these  resource-utilization 
measures  to  demonstrate  overall  economic  benefit  or  harm.  For 
example,  if  inpatient  days  cost  $700  each  and  physician  visits 
cost  $100  each,  the  ABMT  scenario  described  above  will  save 
money  if  it  reduces  length  of  stay  by  1 day  and  increases  out- 
patient resource  use  by  no  more  than  the  equivalent  of  six  phy-  j 
sician  visits. 

Thus,  economic  evaluation  requires  both  resource  utilization 
and  unit  cost  information  to  provide  an  overall  estimate  of  the 
resources  consumed  in  the  course  of  caring  for  an  individual , 
patient.  The  following  sections  focus  specifically  on  the  devel- 
opment of  resource-use  data  and  unit  costs. 

Resource-Use  Categories  j 

Oncology  patients  consume  a variety  of  resources  in  the  ' 
course  of  medical  treatment,  including  hospital  services,  physi-  f 
cian  and  nursing  services,  diagnostic  tests,  pharmaceutical  prod-  [ 
ucts,  radiation  therapy,  and  ancillary  services.  Given  the  tremen- 
dous complexity  of  oncology  care,  economic  investigators  must 
make  explicit  decisions  about  the  types  and  amounts  of  infor- 
mation they  wish  to  incorporate  into  their  protocols.  In  general, 
these  data  elements  should  include  resources  that  carry  signifi- 
cant costs  (e.g.,  inpatient  stays)  and  services  that  are  likely  to  I 
differ  across  treatment  groups.  The  most  important  of  these — 
known  as  “cost  drivers” — represent  resources  that  are  both: 
costly  and  differ  across  treatment  groups  (36)  and  they  should  be  i 
validated  through  pilot  data  collection  efforts.  Cost  drivers  are 
not  simply  drivers  of  a study’s  total  cost  but  of  the  increments  in  ij 
costs  between  the  study’s  treatment  arms.  Investigators  should, . 
therefore,  assess  the  impact  of  a particular  resource  on  the  mean !: 
costs,  the  variance  in  costs,  and  the  difference  in  costs  between  -i 
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treatment  arms  before  eliminating  it  from  the  list  of  data  ele- 
ments to  be  collected. 

Computerized  cost-accounting  systems,  which  are  increas- 
ingly being  adopted  by  health  care  provider  organizations,  make 
it  possible  to  retrieve  information  on  resource  use  and  costs  for 
a variety  of  resource-use  categories.  For  example,  the  Decision 
Support  System  used  by  Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget 
Sound  contains  information  on  resource  use  and  costs  for  such 
categories  as  inpatient  days,  surgeries,  outpatient/short-stay  hos- 
pitalizations, primary  care  visits,  specialty  care  visits,  mental 
health  visits,  emergency  room  visits,  community  health  services, 
diagnostic  radiology,  laboratory  services,  occupational/physical 
therapy,  respiratory  therapy,  and  pharmacy  (37). 

Direct  Medical  Costs:  Inpatient  and  Outpatient 
Resource  Utilization 

Hospitalizations 

Hospitalizations  typically  represent  the  most  intense  period  of 
resource  utilization  by  clinical  trial  patients.  Resources  received 
during  a hospitalization  include  hospital  “hotel  services’’  them- 
selves, physician  services,  nursing  services,  laboratory  and  pa- 
thology services,  blood  work,  operating  rooms,  and  pharmaceu- 
tical products. 

Hospital  services  are  provided  based  on  the  type  of  unit  to 
which  the  patient  is  assigned,  e.g.,  intensive  care,  high  care, 
telemetry,  general,  and  rehabilitation.  Thus,  descriptions  of  re- 
source utilization  for  hospital  “hotel  services’’  could  be  a de- 
scription of  length  of  stay  or  a description  of  length  of  stay  by 
unit  type  (e.g.,  a 10-day  admission  of  which  4 days  were  spent 
in  the  oncology  unit  and  6 were  spent  on  the  general  medical 
floor).  One  distinguishing  feature  of  the  different  unit  types 
within  a hospital  is  the  level  of  nursing  support  services  avail- 
able to  patients.  Thus,  location  within  the  hospital  is  often  also 
used  as  a description  of  the  intensity  of  nursing  care. 

Physician  Services 

Physician  services  in  the  hospital  setting  include  those  pro- 
vided by  the  attending  physician  (either  medical  or  surgical)  and 
by  consulting  physicians.  In  the  outpatient  setting,  they  can  in- 
clude oncology  services  as  well  as  services  provided  by  primary 
care  and  consulting  physicians.  In  an  economic  investigation, 
measures  of  physician  effort  can  be  characterized  in  terms  of 
time  (a  30-minute  consultation)  or  workload  units  (resource- 
based  relative  value  units  [RVUs])  (38,39).  These  data  can  be 
collected  for  all  physicians  treating  patients  in  the  protocol  or  by 
the  type  of  physician  providing  the  service. 

Surgical  Procedures 

Surgical  procedures  are  an  important  component  of  physician 
services.  Performed  for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes,  sur- 
gical procedures  can  occur  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  setting.  The 
most  global  measure  of  surgical  services  is  a description  of  the 
procedure  itself  (e.g.,  laparoscopy,  colectomy).  This  description 
can  be  text  based,  or  it  can  be  coded  using  a standardized  system 
such  as  the  International  Classification  of  Diseases  (ICD)  or  the 
Common  Procedural  Terminology  (CPT).  Surgical  procedures 
can  be  further  described  using  a second  level  of  detail — for 
example,  the  time  in  the  operating  room  or  the  use  of  specific 
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supplies,  including  blood  products  or  isotopes.  A third  measure, 
which  is  especially  important  for  outpatient  surgical  services,  is 
a description  of  the  location  where  the  service  is  performed  (e.g.. 
hospital,  outpatient  surgical  center,  free-standing  surgical  center, 
physician’s  office).  These  levels  of  detail  can  be  used  to  describe 
resource  utilization  by  different  treatment  modalities. 

Diagnostic  Tests 

Some  of  the  most  important  services  provided  to  patients  both 
in  and  out  of  the  hospital  are  diagnostic  tests.  As  mentioned 
above,  economic  investigators  are  interested  in  recording  the 
number  and  types  of  services  provided  to  patients.  These  re- 
sources can  be  captured  in  a variety  of  ways,  including  listing 
the  number  of  radiologic  or  laboratory  tests  as  either  an  aggre- 
gate measure  or  an  itemized  listing  of  the  occurrence  of  specific 
types  of  tests  and  procedures. 

Pharmaceutical  Services 

Pharmaceutical  utilization  during  hospitalization  periods  may 
already  be  captured  within  clinical  CRTs’  concomitant  medica- 
tion sections.  If  not,  investigators  may  wish  to  detail  the  amount 
of  medication  received  by  patients  during  a hospital  stay.  Medi- 
cation use  can  be  characterized  by  medication  type  and  dose 
(total  daily  dose)  or  by  total  dose  received  during  a specific  time 
period  (i.e.,  daily  dose,  total  dose  during  a course  of  chemo- 
therapy, total  dose  during  a hospitalization).  In  addition,  eco- 
nomic investigators  should  record  the  route  of  administration, 
because  intravenous  administration  may  be  more  costly  than  oral 
administration.  Data  collection  can  include  all  concomitant 
medications  or  a subset  of  specific  medications  of  interest  to  the 
investigators. 

Radiation  Oncology 

Physician  services  for  radiation  oncology  treatment  can  be 
captured  as  described  in  the  Physician  Services  section  above. 
Use  of  radiation  treatment  facilities  can  be  tracked  by  recording 
the  types  of  services  received  by  patients,  the  personnel  effort 
required  to  provide  such  services,  the  duration  of  treatment,  the 
dose  of  isotope  delivered,  and  the  setting  where  the  treatment 
occurred.  In  radiation  oncology  protocols,  more  detailed  treat- 
ment or  service  data  may  be  collected. 

Ancillary  Sendees 

Many  other  services  are  available  to  patients  in  and  out  of  the 
hospital.  These  services  can  be  especially  important  to  the  care 
of  oncology  patients,  although  they  are  not  delivered  by  physi- 
cians. Social  work,  speech  therapy,  pain  management,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  physical  therapy,  and  clinical  pharmacology  ser- 
vices, to  name  a few,  are  usually  measured  by  tracking  the 
occurrence  of  specific  consultations  or  by  measuring  the  amount 
of  time  the  provider  spent  in  consultation  with  study  patients. 

Subacute-Care  Facilities 

Cancer  patients  may  utilize  a variety  of  subacute-care  facili- 
ties, including  nursing  homes,  rehospitalization  centers,  and  in- 
patient hospices.  These  resources  may  be  quantified  by  the  type 
of  institution  and  the  length  of  stay  in  the  institution.  For  more 
specific  studies,  data  can  be  collected  on  specific  services  re- 
ceived during  the  stay. 
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Direct  Nonmedical  Costs 

Direct  nonmedical  costs  include  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  physician  visits  or  hospitalizations  and  other  costs 
related  to  receiving  medical  care.  For  extended  stays  at  a treat- 
ment center,  these  costs  can  include  the  cost  of  hotel  services  or 
of  moving  families  to  a treatment  center.  Investigators  should 
determine  the  specific  resource  quantities  of  interest  to  be  cap- 
tured as  a direct  nonmedical  cost.  These  can  include  the  number 
of  hours  of  parking  at  specific  treatment  centers  or  the  number 
of  days  spent  at  a hotel  adjacent  to  a treatment  center. 

Measuring  Resource  Utilization 

Data  on  resource  measures  can  be  collected  from  medical 
records  and  medical  bills  and  through  patient  self-report.  In  this 
section  we  review  the  data  sources  available  to  economic  inves- 
tigators. 

Medical  Records 

Medical  records  include  source  documents,  such  as  medical 
charts  and  abstracted  flow  sheets.  These  documents  may  contain 
data  on  all  elements  of  resource  utilization  during  a specific  time 
period,  such  as  the  detailed  information  found  on  a hospital 
chart,  which  can  be  abstracted  by  data  collectors  to  provide 
information  for  each  of  the  resource  categories  reported  in  the 
previous  section.  Interpretation  may  be  required  for  some  data 
elements,  such  as  unit  type  by  day  of  hospitalization.  Medical 
records  are  limited  in  that  they  often  are  not  linked  between 
inpatient  and  outpatient  treatment  facilities.  Patients  typically 
have  multiple  providers  and,  thus,  multiple  records,  making  it 
difficult  to  follow  patients  from  one  site  to  another. 

Administrative  Data  Sources 

Many  types  of  administrative  data  are  available  to  economic 
investigators,  including  hospital  and  physician  billing  records 
and  datasets  from  large  managed  care  organizations  (MCOs)  or 
the  Medicare  program.  Administrative  datasets  include  informa- 
tion on  resource  quantities  and  can  be  used  as  a direct  measure 
of  resource  utilization  or  abstracted  to  track  utilization  of  spe- 
cific services.  As  with  medical  records,  certain  administrative 
datasets  may  be  available  only  for  individual  episodes  of  care 
(hospital  datasets)  and  may  not  be  available  as  linked  records  of 
inpatient  and  outpatient  services.  Also,  Medicare  and  managed 
care  administrative  data  may  be  available  only  for  defined  popu- 
lations of  patients  and  usually  do  not  include  information  on 
noncovered  services  and  specific  service  elements  (for  example, 
they  may  include  little  information  on  resources  utilized  during 
a hospitalization). 

Patient  Self-Report 

Patient  self-report  enables  data  to  be  collected  for  all  medical 
care  received  by  patients,  whether  or  not  it  is  provided  at  the 
study  site.  Patient  self-report  data  can  be  used  in  several  ways  in 
an  economic  study.  First,  it  may  be  the  only  means  of  collecting 
certain  data  items  (direct  nonmedical  costs,  productivity  costs, 
intangible  costs).  Second,  patients  are  often  the  only  people  with 
complete  knowledge  of  all  of  the  services  they  have  received. 
Thus,  patient  self-report  can  be  used  to  assess  direct  medical 
costs  received  by  patients.  However,  patient  self-report  data  may 
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not  be  reliable  for  several  types  of  information,  including  data  on 
resource  utilization  during  acute-care  hospitalizations  or  for  de- 
tailed information  on  treatments  received.  In  these  cases,  patient 
self-report  information  should  not  be  used  as  the  sole  data  col- 
lection strategy  for  economic  studies.  Often,  patient  self-report 
is  combined  with  source-document  validation.  In  this  strategy, 
patients  report  the  occurrence  of  a specific  service  at  a facility, 
which  then  leads  to  follow-up  data  collection  with  that  facility. 

In  addition  to  direct  medical  resource-use  data,  patient  self- 
report  may  include  assessment  of  the  amount  of  caregiver  time 
required  for  care  at  home  and  the  number  of  days  lost  from  work 
or  other  activities.  Alternatively,  work  loss  could  also  bp  ab- 
stracted directly  from  patients’  work  records,  though  it  is  un- 
likely that  this  would  be  feasible  in  a typical  clinical  trial  unless 
the  trial  were  restricted  to  patients  with  a single  employer  (for 
example,  in  a workplace  cancer  screening  trial). 

Several  methods  exist  for  collecting  patient  self-report  data 
for  resource  use  items.  Patients  may  be  interviewed,  either  dur- 
ing a protocol  visit  or  over  the  telephone.  Alternatively,  spe- 
cially designed  questionnaires  may  be  mailed  to  patients  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  Problems  occur  with  patient  self-report  data  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Patient  recall  of  events  becomes  problematic 
when  the  recall  period  is  extended,  if  the  patient  is  a heavy  user 
of  medical  care  services,  and/or  illness  interferes  with  the  pa- 
tient’s mental  status.  Thus,  scheduled  visits  or  telephone  or  mail 
contact  must  be  sufficiently  frequent  to  avoid  recall  problems. 
An  alternative  way  to  avoid  recall  problems  is  to  ask  the  patient 
to  complete  a diary  at  home  as  care  is  received.  The  diary  should 
then  be  brought  to  the  study  site  at  each  visit,  used  by  the  patient 
as  a reference  during  telephone  follow-up,  or  used  as  a reference 
when  completing  a mail  questionnaire.  Diary  problems  can  be 
minimized  through  reminder  telephone  calls  to  the  patient  at 
regular  intervals  between  visits  and  by  means  of  a letter  sent 
before  each  study  visit  reminding  the  patient  to  complete  the 
diary.  For  patients  who  are  illiterate  or  mentally  incompetent, 
resource  data  can  be  obtained  from  a proxy,  such  as  a family 
member  or  close  friend. 

For  an  example  of  the  use  of  combined  patient  interviews  and 
medical  billing  records  for  obtaining  direct  nonmedical  costs, 
see  Bennett  et  al.  (40).  Probably  the  most  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive survey  instrumentation  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  on  medical  resource  by  way  of  patient 
interview  is  that  developed  for  the  National  Medical  Expendi- 
ture Survey  (41). 

Assigning  Unit  Costs:  Direct  Medical  Costs  I 

Data  on  the  costs  of  resources  used  by  patients  may  be  avail- 
able from  standard  costing  data,  from  sources  of  care  for  indi- 
vidual patients,  or  from  administrative  data  sets.  Most  U.S.  hos- 
pitals maintain  billing  systems  that  can  be  used  to  record  the 
costs  of  resources  consumed  by  patients  during  a hospitalization. 
However,  hospital  billing  information  will  only  include  a record 
of  the  specific  services  supplied  by  the  hospital  and  may  not  j, 
include  the  cost  of  physician  services  during  the  hospital  period. ! 
Except  in  specific  settings,  hospital  billing  information  does  not 
include  information  on  the  care  received  by  patients  on  an  out-  i 
patient  basis.  Thus,  if  a protocol  follows  patients  over  an  ex-  [ 
tended  period  of  time,  data  collection  mechanisms  should  be  i 
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available  to  collect  both  inpatient  and  outpatient  resource  use  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  these  resources. 

Administrative  databases,  such  as  the  claims  payment  records 
of  an  MCO  or  large  health  plan,  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  sources  of  resource-use  data  in  clinical  protocols. 
However,  given  the  fragmented  nature  of  the  U.S.  health  insur- 
ance system,  the  use  of  administrative  datasets  is  not  a feasible 
means  of  tracking  resource  use  unless  the  study  is  designed 
around  specific  patient  populations,  such  as  patients  more  than 
65  years  of  age  (Medicare)  or  patients  enrolled  in  a specific 
health  plan. 

Hospital  Costs 

The  most  basic  description  of  costs  for  hospital  care  is  the  cost 
of  an  entire  hospital  period.  For  example,  a study  in  which  the 
measure  of  resource  utilization  is  hospital  admission  will  assign 
an  overall  cost  to  each  admission.  The  most  common  means  of 
developing  an  estimate  of  aggregate  cost  is  by  first  classifying 
the  admission  by  diagnosis-related  group  (DRG),  which  com- 
bines the  primary  diagnosis  and  procedure  with  information 
about  comorbidities.  Medicare  or  other  insurance  payment  in- 
formation can  then  be  used  to  assign  a proxy  for  cost  by  the 
specific  DRG.  Another  simple  costing  method  tracks  length  of 
stay  and  assigns  a cost  per  day,  or  a “per  diem.” 

Generally,  more  specific  information  is  collected  on  hospital 
resource  utilization.  Hospital  financial  information  is  available 
in  the  form  of  hospital  charges.  Because  hospital  charges  are 
thought  to  overstate  the  actual  costs  of  service,  separate  analysis 
of  these  data  must  be  undertaken  (42). 

Hospitals  in  the  United  States  must  report  their  overall  costs 
and  charges  to  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA)  on  an  annual  basis.  This  Medicare  “cost  report”  has 
been  used  by  investigators  to  develop  a “cost-to-charge  ratio” 
that  is  used  to  convert  hospital  charges  to  hospital  costs  for  the 
purpose  of  economic  analysis.  These  cost-to-charge  ratios  can  be 
developed  either  at  an  aggregate  level  for  the  institution  or  on  a 
more  specific  level  based  on  the  hospital  departments  providing 
the  relevant  services.  The  relationship  between  costs  and  charges 
at  hospitals  actually  varies  considerably  between  hospital  de- 
partments. When  available,  departmental  cost-to-charge  ratios 
may  be  a better  proxy  for  costs  of  specific  services  than  total 
cost-to-charge  ratios.  One  severe  limitation  to  this  more  detailed 
approach  to  assessment  of  hospital  costs  is  that  each  hospital 
may  have  its  own  system  of  assigning  costs  to  uniform  billing 
(UB-92)  categories.  Thus,  fresh  frozen  plasma  may  be  included 
in  one  institution’s  blood  bank  cost  center  report  but  in  the 
operating  cost  center  in  a different  institution.  These  differences 
make  aggregation  of  departmental  cost-to-charge  ratios  a labor- 
intensive  task.  A study  developed  by  the  Cancer  and  Leukemia 
Group  B (CALGB)  is  currently  attempting  to  evaluate  the  ca- 
pabilities of  administrative  datasets  within  CALGB  member 
institutions.  The  group  is  expected  to  develop  recommendations 
for  strategies  of  requesting  cost  information  from  CALGB 
member  institutions  for  economic  evaluations  within  group 
studies. 

Given  the  increasing  financial  pressures  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  health  care  system,  many  hospitals  have  devel- 
oped their  own  cost-accounting  systems  to  provide  more  de- 
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tailed  cost  information  for  management  decisions.  However,  not 
every  institution  has  such  an  accounting  system  in  place.  Where 
these  datasets  exist,  they  can  be  used  to  assess  the  costs  of 
services  and  may  offer  a more  accurate  reflection  of  the  true 
costs  of  services  than  the  cost-to-charge  ratio  (43). 

It  is  difficult  to  develop  costs  for  specific  services  from  de- 
tailed hospital  bills.  Hospitals  often  keep  track  of  every  service 
received  by  an  individual  patient  on  a disaggregated  basis.  Thus, 
for  a specific  procedure  or  treatment — for  example,  an  intensive 
care  unit  day  or  an  hour  of  operating  room  time — the  hospital 
may  bill  for  each  of  the  hundreds  of  components  of  that  service 
separately.  In  fact,  it  may  be  impossible  to  develop  an  overall 
cost  for  specific  services  for  an  institution.  One  approach  to 
resolving  this  issue  is  to  develop  a regression-based  model  that 
will  use  the  resource  counts  in  the  economic  protocol  as  predic- 
tor variables  in  decomposing  the  overall  hospital  bill.  This  tech- 
nique could  result  in  the  development  of  bundled  costs  for  the 
specific  clinical  services  collected  within  a CRF. 

More  recently,  hospitals  have  revised  their  billing  procedures 
due  to  changes  in  market  forces.  For  example,  hospitals  may 
agree  to  a contract  price  for  procedures  that  are  part  of  the 
research  protocol,  resulting  in  a gap  between  the  actual  bill  and 
the  contract  price.  Furthermore,  some  hospital  accounting  sys- 
tems simply  record  the  contract  price.  In  these  institutions,  the 
process  of  tracking  costs  is  predominantly  being  used  for  inter- 
nal cost  accounting  but  not  for  generating  bills  to  external  or- 
ganizations. Some  hospitals  continue  to  generate  bills  but  apply 
a contractual  allowance  to  represent  the  difference  between  the 
charge  and  the  contract  price.  Other  hospitals  have  a separate 
accounting  system  for  procedures  priced  through  research  con- 
tracts. If  the  data  collection  strategy  for  a proposed  protocol  is 
based  solely  on  the  use  of  administrative  datasets,  investigators 
must  ensure  that  facilities  are  continuing  to  track  resource  uti- 
lization by  specific  patients  in  either  the  billing  or  cost- 
accounting systems  at  each  center. 

In  a multi-institutional  study,  the  costing  strategy  may  be 
complicated  by  the  inability  to  collect  cost  data  at  some  study 
sites  (most  often  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  investigator  re- 
sources to  collect  these  data).  In  these  cases,  cost  data  may  be 
obtained  from  a subset  of  study  institutions.  Statistical  tech- 
niques to  reflect  this  data  collection  strategy  are  discussed  in 
Part  V. 

Physician  Costs 

Physicians  assign  CPT  codes  when  billing  for  their  services. 
In  a manner  analogous  to  hospitals,  charges  for  specific  physi- 
cian services  may  not  be  directly  related  to  the  costs  of  providing 
those  services.  However,  there  is  no  physician  cost-to-charge 
ratio.  In  1992,  HCFA  developed  the  Resource-Based  Relative 
Value  Scale  (RBRVS)  as  a measure  of  the  resource  intensity  of 
the  specific  physician  services  for  each  CPT  code.  The  Medicare 
system  currently  implements  this  resource  intensity  measure  in 
physician  payment.  RVUs  may  be  used  to  calculate  standard 
costs  for  physician  services  (44).  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
facility  charges  associated  with  many  outpatient  medical  proce- 
dures that  are  not  included  in  the  RBRVS  fee  schedule.  These 
facility  costs  may  need  to  be  developed  from  other  data  sources. 
This  is  especially  true  for  outpatient  surgical  services. 
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Nursing  Services 

Costs  for  nursing  services  are  usually  developed  on  an  hourly 
basis  using  an  average  wage  rate  for  the  type  of  nurse  (registered 
nurse,  nurse  practitioner,  etc.). 

Diagnostic  Tests 

Costs  for  diagnostic  tests  and  procedures  can  include  the  costs 
of  physician  services  as  well  as  the  costs  of  conducting  the  tests. 
The  costs  of  physician  services  for  diagnostic  tests  are  reported 
as  described  above.  The  costs  of  conducting  laboratory  tests  are 
available  using  a set  of  standard  laboratory  workload  units  (Lab 
RVUs).  The  costs  of  diagnostic  tests  include  the  facility  fees  for 
the  service.  The  facility  costs  for  radiology  services  may  need  to 
be  developed  from  other  data  sources. 

Pharmaceutical  Services 

Pharmaceutical  charges  also  vary  depending  on  the  pharmacy. 
One  way  of  standardizing  pharmaceutical  costs  is  to  use  the 
average  wholesale  price  available  for  specific  pharmaceutical 
products  (45),  with  the  addition  of  a standard  dispensing  fee. 

Subacute-Care  Facilities 

Costs  for  subacute-care  facilities  may  be  developed  based  on 
published  price  lists  using  per  diem  rates.  For  studies  that  focus 
on  the  use  of  subacute-care  facilities,  a more  detailed  costing 
approach  may  need  to  be  developed  for  the  study.  This  would  be 
the  case  in  a study  of  alternative  hospice  treatment  programs. 

Capital  Costs 

Investigators  should  also  consider  that  some  treatments  re- 
quire the  purchase  of  capital  equipment;  for  example,  cancer 
centers  may  already  own  much  of  the  equipment  required  for 
new  treatments,  but  community  hospitals  may  have  to  purchase 
equipment  to  implement  certain  services.  Capital  equipment  pur- 
chases become  fixed  costs  that  are  independent  of  the  standard 
process  of  costing  for  an  individual  patient.  In  other  words,  there 
may  be  costs  associated  with  a program  of  treatment  that  are 
shared  by  many  patients,  and  this  cost  would  not  appear  on 
patient  billing  data  (this  may  especially  be  the  case  in  phase  III 
trials  of  experimental,  unreimbursed  technologies  for  which 
there  is  no  market  price  for  the  service).  Derivation  of  these 
costs  requires  specific  costing  efforts  to  be  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  the  clinical  trial. 

Protocol  Costs 

The  costs  of  data  collection  in  a research  study  should  not  be 
included  in  the  economic  assessment  of  the  therapy.  In  addition, 
the  costs  of  research-related  archived  materials  not  used  for 
clinical  care  should  be  excluded  from  the  assessment. 

Assigning  Unit  Costs:  Direct  Nonmedical  Costs 

Often,  these  costs  are  measured  from  the  patient’s  perspective 
and  include  the  costs  of  direct  nonmedical  services  purchased  by 
patients.  While  these  data  may  be  captured  as  both  resources  and 
costs,  direct  nonmedical  costs  are  more  often  captured  solely  as 
costs  of  resources.  This  is  usually  assessed  by  asking  patients  to 
record  their  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  these  services. 
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Aggregating  Price  and  Quantity 

There  are  four  general  approaches  to  data  analysis  that  inves-  ,, 
tigators  may  consider  in  developing  the  economic  component  of 
clinical  trials.  These  include  resource  use  collected  for  all  trial  ii 
patients  and  costs  collected  for  all  trial  patients;  resource  use 
collected  for  all  trial  patients  and  costs  collected  in  a subset  of  ,! 
study  patients;  resource  use  collected  for  all  trial  patients  and  ’ 
costs  developed  from  administrative  data  sets;  and  prospective  j 
collection  of  cost  data  only  (resource  utilization  would  then  be  , 
derived  from  the  cost  data).  In  economic  evaluation  of  cancer  ji 
clinical  trials,  the  second  and  third  strategies  are  the  most  com-  , 
mon.  i 

Some  economic  evaluation  strategies  actually  omit  measure- 
ment of  resource  consumption  and  concentrate  instead  on  eco-  i 
nomic  measures  of  resource  use,  such  as  hospital  bills.  These 
studies  are  undertaken  when  collecting  resource  consumption  ii 
measures  may  not  be  feasible  or  may  be  prohibitively  expensive,  |i 
forcing  the  investigator  to  choose  an  alternative  “billing”  ap-  n 
proach. 

Generic  Economic  Evaluation  Strategies 

Resource  categories  in  clinical  protocols  must  be  specifically  j 
enumerated  for  both  prospective  and  retrospective  studies.  The  Ij 
level  of  precision  in  the  costing  exercise  is  dependent  upon  the 
type  of  study  being  implemented. 

Example.  In  a trial  of  low-molecular-weight  heparin  (outpa-  i 
tient)  versus  intravenous  heparin  (inpatient),  no  difference  is  i 
expected  in  treatment  outcome;  however,  a large  difference  is  i 
expected  in  the  utilization  of  inpatient  hospital  resources.  A list  : 
of  resource  categories  to  be  collected  in  the  clinical  protocol  i 
might  include  hospital  days  by  unit  type,  as  welt  as  physician 
visits. 

Example.  In  a comparison  of  hospital  settings  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a 5HT3  odansetron  bolus  push  versus  intravenous 
administration,  it  is  necessary  to  microcost  the  administration  of  I 
the  drugs.  Such  an  approach  represents  a higher  level  of  preci-  j 
sion  in  the  data  than  is  required  for  the  previous  example.  This 
study  requires  a microcosting  exercise  to  track  nursing  time  (and 
intensity)  in  providing  antiemetic  services  to  patients,  with  an  } 
effort  to  develop  specific  prices  for  these  services. 

Example.  In  a trial  of  adjuvant  therapy  for  breast  cancer 
assessing  four  versus  eight  cycles  of  chemotherapy,  there  is 
similar  outpatient  use  of  drug  administration,  pharmacy  charges, 
diagnostic  testing,  and  professional  fees.  The  difference  may  lie 
in  the  hospitalization  utilization  rate  for  febrile  neutropenia  and  | 
in  outpatient  care  for  nausea,  mucositis,  dehydration,  etc.  Thus,  I 
investigators  must  evaluate  outpatient  resource  utilization  and  1 
occurrence  of  hospitalizations.  I 

Inpatient  Studies 

Inpatient  studies  are  clinical  trials  that  either  occur  within  the  i 
hospital  setting  or  enroll  a high  proportion  of  patients  that  are  i 
expected  to  receive  hospital  treatment  during  the  course  of  the  i 
clinical  trial.  Examples  include  trials  of  new  cytokine  therapies  l 
as  supportive  care  for  bone-marrow  transplantation,  and  studies  i 
of  new  surgical  techniques  for  solid  organ  tumors,  studies  of 
intensive  chemotherapy  regimens  administered  on  an  inpatient 
basis  but  potentially  having  different  effects  on  bone-marrow  i 
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suppression.  Data  collection  would  focus  on  the  intensity  of 
treatment  during  the  hospitalization,  including  tracking  resource 
utilization  by  unit  type  within  the  hospital,  physician  visits,  sur- 
gical procedures,  diagnostic  tests  and  procedures,  and  high-cost 
medications. 

Outpatient  Studies 

Outpatient  studies  are  clinical  trials  that  either  occur  outside 
the  hospital  setting  or  enroll  a high  proportion  of  patients  who 
are  not  expected  to  receive  hospital  treatment  during  the  course 
of  the  clinical  trial.  Data  collection  would  focus  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  services  on  an  outpatient  basis,  including  physician  ser- 
vices, nursing  services,  surgical  procedures,  diagnostic  tests  and 
procedures,  and  use  of  high-cost  medications  (including  chemo- 
therapy). Information  about  acute-care  hospitalization  would  be 
recorded.  However,  unless  there  were  an  explicit  hypothesis 
about  the  intensity  of  the  hospital  services  by  treatment  arm,  data 
collection  on  use  of  resources  within  the  hospital  setting  could 
be  minimized.  For  example,  data  could  be  collected  on  length  of 
stay  by  unit  type  but  not  on  diagnostic  tests  or  procedures  or 
medication  use. 

Subacute-Care  Studies 

Studies  of  patients  within  subacute-care  facilities  (i.e.,  hospice 
care,  nursing  home  care,  or  rehabilitation  care)  require  informa- 
tion about  the  use  of  the  subacute-care  facility  but  often  do  not 
require  information  about  other  outpatient  treatments.  Informa- 
tion about  acute-care  hospitalization  would  be  recorded.  How- 
ever, unless  there  were  an  explicit  hypothesis  about  the  intensity 
of  the  hospital  services  with  treatment,  data  on  use  of  resources 
within  the  hospital  setting  could  be  minimized. 

Conciusion 

In  summary,  this  section  addresses  some  of  the  major  issues  in 
designing  and  implementing  an  economic  evaluation  within  a 
clinical  trial.  Issues  highlighted  in  this  section  include  the  po- 
tential direct  medical  and  direct  nonmedical  resources  that  can 
be  captured  in  a clinical  trial,  the  assessment  of  productivity  and 
intangible  costs,  the  sources  of  data  for  capturing  resource  uti- 
lization information,  the  methodology  for  assigning  unit  costs  to 
the  resources  collected  in  the  protocol,  and  methods  of  refining 
data  collection  instruments  for  different  types  of  clinical  trials. 
There  is  no  “boiler-plate”  economic  evaluation.  Clinical  and 
economic  investigators  must  review  the  requirements  for  the 
different  data  elements  within  their  protocol.  They  must  also 
assess  alternative  strategies  for  collecting  cost  information  for 
the  resources  collected  within  the  economic  protocol. 

Part  IV:  Designing  an  Effective  Data 
Collection  Strategy 

Designing  Data  Collection  Forms 

When  integrating  economics  into  an  existing  clinical  trial  de- 
sign, investigators  should  attempt  to  collect  only  those  items  that 
are  necessary  for  the  economic  analysis.  Existing  forms,  such  as 
clinical  trial  report  forms  and  flow  sheets,  often  contain  much  of 
the  required  information  (see  Appendix  I).  It  may  be  necessary 
to  add  only  a few  variables  to  collect  sufficient  information  to 
conduct  the  study.  Variables  should  include  any  subset  of  those 


listed  below,  depending  on  the  type  of  trial  and  the  study  analy- 
sis plan. 

When  collecting  data  centered  around  actual  resource  use,  the 
CRFs  used  to  collect  the  data  must  be  designed  and  pilot  tested 
prior  to  data  collection.  They  should  allow  the  investigators  to 
record  core  areas  of  resource  use  required  for  the  study.  Specific 
forms  are  developed  to  track  major  resource  use  by  study  pa- 
tients. These  forms  often  are  divided  into  hospital  resource  use, 
outpatient  resource  use,  other  institutional  resource  use,  care- 
giver support,  and  covariates. 

Hospital  Resource  Data 

The  following  are  important  data  elements  to  consider  for 
collection  when  patients  are  hospitalized  during  the  clinical  trial: 

• facility  name  and  location; 

• admission  and  discharge  dates; 

• reason  for  admission  (e.g.,  protocol  treatment,  elective  admis- 
sion, and  urgent  admission); 

• hospital  room  type  (e.g.,  ward,  step-down,  intensive  care  unit); 

• surgical  procedure  (type  as  well  as  duration  of  procedure); 

• transfusions  of  blood  or  blood  products  (date,  type,  number); 

• major  laboratory  tests  (date,  type,  number); 

• major  radiologic  tests  (date,  type,  number); 

• medications  (date,  type,  route,  dosage); 

• chemotherapy  (dates,  types,  routes,  dosage); 

• radiotherapy  (dates,  fractionation,  site,  dosage);  and 

• physician  visits  (date,  type,  duration  in  minutes). 

Outpatient  Resource  Data 

The  following  are  important  data  elements  to  consider  for 
collection  when  patients  are  treated  in  an  outpatient  setting: 

• date,  type,  and  duration  of  visit; 

• type  of  facility; 

• reason  for  visit  (routine,  elective  follow-up,  emergent  follow- 
up); 

• surgical  procedure  (type  and  duration  of  procedure); 

• major  laboratory  tests  (date,  type,  number); 

• major  radiologic  tests  (date,  type,  number); 

• medications  (date,  type,  route,  dosage); 

• chemotherapy  (date,  type,  route,  dosage); 

• radiotherapy  (date,  fractionation,  site,  dosage); 

• physician  visits  (date,  type,  duration  in  minutes);  and 

• home  care  (dates/frequency  of  visits,  skill  requirements). 

Subacute-Care  Institutional  Resource  Use 

The  following  are  important  data  elements  to  consider  for 
collection  when  patients  are  treated  in  subacute-care  institutions; 

• nursing  home  (date  of  admission,  date  of  discharge,  level  of 
care);  and 

• hospice  care  (date  of  admission,  date  of  discharge,  level  of 
care). 

Caregiver  Support 

The  following  are  important  data  elements  to  consider  for 
collection  when  assessing  caregiver  burden; 
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•caregiver  burden  (number  of  hours  of  paid  and  unpaid  care- 
giver support); 

• days  of  usual  activity  missed  (work,  school,  home  activities); 

• out-of-pocket  costs; 

• transportation  costs;  and 

• caregiver  quality  of  life. 

Covariates 

The  following  are  important  covariates  to  be  collected  within 
the  economic  trial: 

• comorbidities; 

• patient’s  demographic  characteristics; 

• geographic  proximity  of  patient  to  site  of  care; 

• insurance  coverage  status; 

• caregiver  status; 

• prior  hospitalizations  (within  the  past  year); 

• employment  status; 

• disease  severity; 

• prior  physician  visits  (within  the  past  year);  and 

• cancer  history  (prior  chemotherapy,  prior  radiation  therapy, 
prior  surgery,  date  of  diagnosis). 

Collecting  Data 

Beginning  Data  Collection 

There  are  essentially  three  approaches  to  collecting  trial  data 
on  a prospective  basis — 1)  collection  at  a fixed  time  period;  2) 
collection  at  the  beginning  of  a designated  medical  event;  and  3) 
collection  after  a treatment  cycle  or  hospitalization.  The  strategy 
for  data  collection  should  be  planned  well  in  advance  and  will 
depend  on  the  needs  of  the  specific  trial  (for  example,  whether 
outpatient  treatment  is  being  compared  with  inpatient  treatment). 

Collection  at  fixed  time  periods.  Most  economic  studies 
query  patients  about  resource  utilization  at  fixed  time  periods — 
for  example,  on  a monthly  or  quarterly  basis.  This  method  as- 
sures that  economic  data  are  not  omitted  in  the  study  protocol 
and  that  follow-up  is  comparable  across  the  study  areas.  This 
data  collection  strategy  is  also  the  best  method  to  assess  quality- 
of-life  data  for  study  patients. 

Starting  from  an  event.  Clinical  trials  that  measure  resource 
utilization  from  the  time  of  a predesignated  event  often  use 
toxicity  as  a marker.  For  example,  a data  collection  form  might 
instruct,  “In  the  case  of  toxicity,  please  indicate  (on  another 
form)  what  resources  were  used  to  treat  the  toxicity.”  The  event- 
triggered  method  is  limited  in  that  a significant  amount  of  re- 
source utilization  may  not  be  linked  to  toxicity. 

Starting  after  a treatment  cycle  or  hospitalization.  Data 
can  also  be  collected  at  the  end  of  a treatment  cycle,  such  as  a 
cycle  of  chemotherapy,  or  after  a computed  tomography  (CT) 
scan  or  other  procedure  or  test.  This  method  provides  reasonable 
certainty — if  interviews  are  conducted  at  least  quarterly — that 
all  instances  of  resource  utilization  and  the  reasons  for  each  will 
be  captured.  More  frequent  interviews  may  be  required  for 
sicker  patients,  though  the  data  collection  strategy  should  be 
standardized  to  keep  costs  low. 
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Why  Collect  Nonstudy-Site  Data? 

Although  nonstudy-site  data  are  difficult  to  collect,  the  data 
do  reflect  resource  utilization  at  sites  outside  the  treatment  cen- 
ter. The  costs  of  these  resources  can  be  substantial  when  sig- 
nificant portions  of  care  are  provided  in  these  settings.  For  ex- 
ample, bone-marrow  transplant  patients  may  receive  much  of 
their  follow-up  care  at  nonstudy  sites. 

Obtaining  Informed  Consent 

Primary  economic  data  collection  that  requires  access  to 
medical  records  or  other  confidential  sources  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  study  subject.  Trials  that  follow  patients  to 
nonstudy  centers  must  develop  more  elaborate  consent  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  all  patient  records  are  included  in  the  con- 
sent. In  general,  a consent  form  should  be  designed  to  encom- 
pass as  many  potential  sources  of  information  as  possible, 
particularly  if  the  investigators  anticipate  having  to  collect  in- 
formation from  outside  the  study  center.  The  consent  form 
should  allow  the  study  investigators  access  to  the  patients’  fi-  ; 
nancial  records  at  whatever  sites  the  patients  receive  care.  | 

Medical  resource-use  data  collection  may  involve  abstraction  I 
by  trial  personnel  or  data  from  the  patient’s  medical  records  or  j 
medical  bills.  To  obtain  a patient’s  medical  bill  in  the  United; 
States,  the  principal  investigator  must  include  a release-of- 
information  statement  in  the  patient  consent  form.  This  can  be  a 
requirement  for  enrollment  in  the  study  or  optional  depending  on  i 
the  design  of  the  study.  Patient  trial  numbers  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  patient  names  to  maintain  anonymity  for  all  confiden- 1 
tial  data  sources  for  analysis,  especially  on  financial  data.  Strict 
confidentiality  procedures  should  be  applied  to  all  economic 
data. 

Maintaining  Communication  Between  Research  Teams 

Most  large,  multisite  clinical  trials  are  monitored  at  the  sites 
by  a team  of  clinical  research  associates.  These  individuals  play 
an  important  role  in  maintaining  high  data  quality  for  both  clini- 
cal and  economic  data.  Often,  they  are  more  experienced  at 
reviewing  clinical  data  than  economic  data;  therefore,  it  is  usu- 
ally important  to  conduct  training  sessions  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trial  in  both  the  general  requirements  of  the  economic  study 
and  the  specific  review  that  should  be  conducted.  Those  items 
for  which  source-document  review  can  and  should  be  done  must 
be  specified  in  advance;  often  the  clinical  research  associate  will  i 
be  a good  judge  of  what  is  feasible.  This  training  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  regular  communication  between  the  economic  inves- 
tigators and  the  clinical  research  associate  during  the  data  col- 
lection period  to  correct  problems  as  they  occur. 

Conclusion 

In  this  section,  we  review  in  more  detail  the  specific  data 
elements  that  often  are  considered  for  inclusion  in  an  economic 
evaluation.  We  further  discuss  procedural  issues,  such  as  the 
need  for  informed  consent  and  for  maintaining  effective  com-j 
munication  within  the  research  team.  Economic  evaluation  re-q 
quires  a comprehensive  approach  to  the  development  of  datali 
collection  instruments  and  a data  collection  strategy.  This  sec-| 
tion  presents  a general  framework  for  this  assessment.  ;( 
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Part  V : Statistical  Issues 

In  this  section,  we  aim  to  describe  the  unique  characteristics 
I of  economic  data  as  they  are  encountered  in  controlled  clinical 
' trials;  we  intend,  furthermore,  to  identify  a number  of  the  sta- 
tistical  complications  associated  with  such  data.  We  suggest  a 
i variety  of  statistical  methods  that  might  be  used  to  address  these 
' complications.  This  chapter  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  as  a cook- 
i book  that  offers  a standard  menu  of  tools  that  can  be  uniformly 
[ applied  to  any  economic  data  collected  in  the  course  of  con- 
! trolled  clinical  trials.  Rather,  it  is  meant  to  alert  trial  planners  and 
; analysts  to  the  statistical  concerns  that  may  need  to  be  addressed 
in  the  design,  implementation,  and  analysis  of  trials  oriented 
toward  economic  issues  and  to  provide  some  guidance  to  the  rich 
and  growing  statistical  literature  that  has  been  engendered  by  the 
increasing  practice  of  collecting  economic  data  alongside  clini- 
cal trials. 

The  Importance  of  a Statistical  Analysis  Plan 

I The  same  care  and  rigor  must  be  applied  to  the  statistical 
analysis  of  economic  data  as  is  routinely  applied  to  clinical 
endpoints  in  clinical  trials.  Detailed  analysis  plans  are  as  impor- 
tant for  economic  evaluations  as  they  are  for  clinical  evaluations. 
The  primary  economic  outcome  should  also  be  specified  as 
closely  as  possible,  as  should  covariates  that  are  intended  to  be 
included  in  analysis  for  descriptive  or  predictive  purposes.  In- 
cluded in  the  study  protocol  should  be  a specification  of  the 
! statistical  strategies  that  will  be  used.  In  deciding  on  appropriate 
; statistical  methods  to  use,  such  features  of  the  data,  such  as  its 
! distributional  characteristics,  the  degree  and  type  of  censoring, 
and  other  types  of  missing  data,  should  be  considered.  A prop- 
erly conducted  sample-size  analysis  should  be  conducted  for 
economic  data.  Also,  the  analyst  should  consider  whether  eco- 
nomic data  from  a clinical  trial  alone  are  sufficient  for  address- 
ing the  economic  question  of  interest  or  whether  such  data  must 
be  supplemented  with  data  derived  from  other  sources  or  from 
modeling  or  extrapolation  techniques. 

Many  of  the  statistical  issues  that  apply  to  clinical  endpoints 
i are  also  applicable  to  economic  data.  However,  economic  data 
i are  in  some  ways  different  and  more  complicated  than  clinical 
data,  and  additional  issues  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  analysis  of 
economic  data.  These  characteristics  of  economic  data  should  be 
considered  before  deciding  on  a strategy  for  statistical  analysis. 

Important  Properties  of  Economic  Data 

Anticipated  Uses  of  Economic  Data 

Clinical  endpoints  often  are  reported  as  ratio  terms;  for  ex- 
ample, treatment  A resulted  in  a 30%  mortality  reduction  com- 
pared with  treatment  B.  It  is  also  possible  to  report  costs  such 
that  average  medical  costs  for  treatment  A v/ere  20%  greater 
than  for  treatment  B.  This  approach  may  be  appropriate  when 
the  only  aim  of  the  study  is  to  test  the  null  hypothesis  of  equal 
costs  between  two  treatment  arms, 
j It  is  often  anticipated,  however,  that  the  economic  results  of 
clinical  studies  will  be  used  in  economic  analyses  in  which  the 
absolute  difference  of  cost  is  of  interest.  So,  in  a cost- 
effectiveness  or  cost-utility  analysis,  average  medical  costs  for 
treatment  A might  be  $10000  greater  than  cost  for  treatment  B. 
The  same  point  applies  to  the  clinical  outcome  in  cost- 
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effectiveness  and  cost-utility  analyses.  That  is,  an  estimate  of 
absolute,  rather  than  relative,  benefit  is  required  for  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  cost-effectiveness  or  cost-utility  ratio.  For  example, 
patients  receiving  treatment  A survived  2 years  longer  than  pa- 
tients receiving  treatment  B.  The  anticipated  use,  in  economic 
analysis,  of  a ratio  estimate,  such  as  the  cost-effectiveness  ra- 
tio— consisting  of  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  cost  difference  di- 
vided by  the  absolute  treatment  effect  difference — may  have 
implications  for  the  statistical  design  of  a trial  in  which  eco- 
nomic considerations  are  prominent. 

Economic  analysis  may  be  focused  on  estimating  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  a treatment  for  a patient  group  or  treatment 
setting  that  is  not  typical  of  the  trial  setting.  In  such  cases, 
covariate  analysis  becomes  essential.  Because  different  covari- 
ates may  be  more  important  for  economic  effects  than  for  clini- 
cal effects,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  control  for  these  covariates 
through  such  strategies  as  block  randomization.  Covariates  that 
are  of  interest  in  economic  analysis  and  may  or  may  not  be 
controlled  for  in  clinical  trials  include  those  reviewed  earlier, 
including  sociodemographic  variables  (sex,  age,  race,  immigra- 
tion status,  income,  education,  occupation,  employment  status, 
census  tract  of  residence,  and  marital  status),  comorbidity  status, 
functional  status,  treatment  setting  prior  to  randomization,  treat- 
ment setting  before  initial  trial  care,  cost  prior  to  randomization, 
availability  of  caretaker  at  home,  availability  of  social  support 
networks,  type  of  health  insurance,  and  structure  of  health  care 
provider  organization. 

The  Complexity  of  Economic  Data 

While  a variety  of  clinical  measures  may  be  recorded  in  trials 
and  used  in  complex  ways  in  covariate  analysis,  primary  out- 
come measures  in  clinical  trials  often  are  measurable  by  a single 
index,  such  as  death  from  or  recurrence  of  cancer,  etc.  By  com- 
parison, economic  data — not  unlike  quality-of-life  data — tend  to 
be  complex. 

First,  economic  data  usually  are  not  measurable  as  a single 
event  but  as  an  accumulation  of  resource  use  over  time.  Second, 
economic  data  may  consist  of  a variety  of  components  that  may, 
in  turn,  serve  as  substitutes  or  complements  to  each  other  (i.e., 
positively  or  negatively  correlated).  For  example,  costs  may 
consist  of  the  components  of  hospital-based  costs,  outpatient 
costs,  and  family  costs.  Costs  may  be  equivalent  for  patients  A 
and  B,  but  patient  B’s  outpatient  or  family  costs  may  have  been 
substituted  for  hospital  costs.  Third,  the  longitudinal  nature  of 
costs  present  specific  analytic  issues.  For  example,  if  certain 
components  of  cost  have  a systematic  tendency  to  be  measured 
with  less  complete  data  in  treatment  arm  B,  and  this  is  not 
recognized  in  the  analysis,  an  incorrect  inference  could  be  drawn 
that  costs  are  lower  for  B. 

Within  these  broad  components  of  cost,  cost  is  measured  as  a 
collection  of  finer  components.  For  example,  hospital  costs  may 
consist  of  the  summation  of  many  procedure  or  service  compo- 
nents, such  as  operating  room  use,  intensive  care  days,  normal 
hospital  days.  The  case  is  similar  for  outpatient  care.  Because 
cost  components  may  be  substitutes  or  complements,  it  is  im- 
portant that  collection  of  all  relevant  cost  data  be  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible.  In  addition,  it  follows  from  this  property  of 
costs  that  tests  of  statistical  significance  should  not  be  performed 
on  individual  components  of  cost,  nor  should  individual  cost 
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components  be  excluded  from  the  summation  of  costs  because 
of  statistical  insignificance  (46). 

The  second  way  in  which  economic  data  are  complex  is  that 
cost  is  the  sum  of  products  of  resource  use  (quantity)  and  unit 
cost  (price).  Cost  may  not  always  be  separated  into  its  compo- 
nent quantity  and  price  vectors,  but  often  it  will  be,  because  there 
is  great  uncertainty  about  the  validity  of  the  price  vectors  that  are 
embedded  in  the  usual  accounting  systems  available  from  hos- 
pitals and  physician  office  records.  When  the  quantity  and  price 
vectors  that  compose  cost  are  obtained  separately,  the  question 
of  how  to  treat  the  separate  and  joint  variability  of  these  quantity 
and  price  vectors  arises. 

Because  economic  data  tend  to  be  complex,  the  statistical 
analyst  is  more  likely  to  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  miss- 
ing data.  This  is  due  both  to  the  variety  and  complexity  of  data 
elements  necessary  to  measure  economic  variables  and  to  the 
fact  that  economic  data  elements  may  be  drawn  from  adminis- 
trative data  systems  that  are  not  designed  primarily  for  research 
purposes.  Also,  to  the  extent  that  some  data  elements  are  derived 
from  questionnaires  administered  to  patients  or  caregivers,  miss- 
ing data  will  be  a problem. 

Distributional  Characteristics  of  Economic  Data 

Cost  data  may  have  a relatively  skewed  distribution.  An  idea 
of  what  the  distributional  characteristics  of  cost  data  from  cancer 
clinical  trials  might  look  like  can  be  inferred  from  observational 
cost  data  from  the  SEER'-Medicare  database  (47).  This  data- 
base links  records  of  incident  cancer  cases  from  NCI’s  SEER 
system  to  claims  data  from  the  Medicare  system  maintained  by 
HCEA. 

Tables  5 and  6 show  the  distributional  characteristics  of  actual 
payments  made  by  Medicare  for  treatment  of  colorectal  cancer 
by  stage  of  diagnosis,  covering  all  costs  from  the  date  of  diag- 
nosis to  6 months  following  those  dates  (only  patients  surviving 
at  least  6 months  from  the  date  of  diagnosis  are  included  in  the 
analysis).  Table  5 shows  data  using  charges  submitted  to  Med- 
icare as  a measure  of  cost,  and  Table  6 shows  data  using  actual 
reimbursements  paid  by  Medicare  as  a measure  of  cost.  In  all 
cases,  these  data  do  not  fit  the  assumptions  of  normality,  and  for 
all  cases  except  one — reimbursements  for  distant-stage  dis- 
ease— the  data  tend  to  be  more  highly  skewed  and  dispersed  than 
data  from  an  exponential  distribution. 

Actual  economic  data  encountered  in  clinical  trials  may  be 
less  skewed  than  the  data  displayed  in  Tables  5 and  6 because 
the  population  and  treatments  studied  in  the  context  of  clinical 
trials  may  be  more  homogeneous.  On  the  other  hand,  economic 


Table  5.  Distributional  characteristics  of  SEER/Medicare  Data:  submitted 
charges  for  colorectal  cancer — cumulative  charges  to  6 months 
from  diagnosis* 


Stage 

Mean 

Median 

Maximum 

Skewedness 

Kurtosis 

Standard 

deviation 

In  situ 

$13  009 

$ 6072 

$300  670 

4.68 

40 

$18  943 

Local 

$23  821 

$18  765 

$665  256 

4.47 

50 

$23  237 

Regional 

$29  336 

$22  961 

$730  504 

4.60 

54 

$25  909 

Distant 

$33  207 

$26  731 

$525  191 

4.25 

43 

$26  731 

*Source:  SEER-Medicare  database,  Applied  Research  Branch.  National  Can- 
cer Institute. 
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Table  6.  Distributional  characteristics  of  SEER/Medicare  Data:  Medicare 
reimbursements  for  colorectal  cancer — Cumulative  reimbursements  to  6 
months  from  diagnosis* 


Stage 

Mean 

Median 

Maximum 

Skewedness 

Kurtosis 

Standard 

deviation 

In  situ 

$ 8529 

$ 4244 

$135  99! 

2.74 

18 

$10  141 

Local 

$16  049 

$16082 

$384  138 

3.12 

61 

$11  030 

Regional 

$19  707 

$18  605 

$295  032 

2.82 

33 

$11  297 

Distant 

$21425 

$20  461 

$105  975 

1.02 

4 

$12221 

*Source:  SEER-Medicare  database,  Applied  Research  Branch,  National  Can-  | 
cer  Institute. 


data  encountered  in  clinical  trials  may  be  more  skewed  because,  , 
unlike  the  SEER-Medicare  data,  it  may  be  derived  from  a wide 
variety  of  accounting  systems.  Also,  the  inclusion  of  additional 
components  of  cost,  such  as  patient  out-of-pocket  or  time  costs, 
may  introduce  additional  components  of  variance  and  : 
skewedness.  Dudley  et  al.  (48)  present  another  example  of 
highly  skewed  cost  data  from  a clinical  trial  of  coronary  artery 
bypass  graft  surgery. 

Statistical  Methods  for  Analyzing  Economic  Data  j 

Descriptive  Methods  : 

Mean  costs  are  perhaps  the  most  important  univariable  sum-  j 
maries,  and  in  the  absence  of  censoring  problems,  they  can  be  j 
simple  arithmetic  means.  Means  are  important  because  their 
multiplication  by  population  size  is  an  estimate  of  total  system 
costs,  and  the  comparison  of  total  system  costs  conditional  on 
comparison  treatments  can  have  economic  meaning  for  policy 
evaluation.  However,  when  cost  data  are  heavily  skewed,  mean 
costs  may  not  be  descriptive  of  typical  patients,  so  median  costs 
and  other  quantiles  should  always  supplement  the  presentation. 

The  standard  deviation  of  costs  may  not  be  very  informative, 
as  its  interpretation  depends  on  normality  of  costs  (one  fre- 
quently sees  illogical  published  figures  such  as  “the  mean  cost 
was  $10000  plus  or  minus  $12000’’).  An  alternative  set  of 
summary  statistics  would  be  the  mean,  median,  and  quantiles 
such  as  0.05,  0.1,  0.25,  0.75,  0.9,  and  0.95.  Graphical  presenta-i 
tion  of  the  empirical  cumulative  distribution  function  of  costs  is 
even  more  informative. 

Univariable  Methods  \ 

Analysis  of  economic  data  without  informative  censoring. 

In  some  trials,  the  economic  data  of  interest  derives  from  a 
single  event  or  a series  of  events  unrelated  to  the  subsequent! 
flow  of  costs  or  survival.  Also,  cumulative  costs  over  a fixed 
duration  from  the  date  of  randomization  are  of  interest,  and  i 
observations  on  costs  up  to  this  date  are  complete.  In  cases  such 
as  these,  there  will  be  no  informative  censoring.  A variety  of 
statistical  methods  applicable  to  cost  data  are  available  in  this 
case.  j 

Testing  the  entire  distribution.  As  stated  above,  the  differ- i 
ence  in  mean  costs  will  be  of  most  interest.  However,  it  is  useful  ji 
to  conceptualize  cost  comparisons  by  comparing  the  entire  cost 
distribution  between  treatment  groups.  The  most  general  methodij 
for  comparing  distributions  is  the  Kolmogorov-Smimov  test,jj 
which  is  based  on  the  maximum  absolute  difference  between  pi 
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two  cumulative  distribution  function  estimates.  If  the  sample  is 
large  enough  to  make  relative  efficiency  a nonissue,  the  robust 
Kolmogorov-Smimov  test  would  not  have  many  competitors. 
However,  for  moderate  to  small  studies,  this  general  nonpara- 
metric  test  does  not  have  as  much  power  as  tests  directed  at 
detecting  differences  in  specific  parameters  of  the  distribution, 
such  as  the  mean  or  median. 

Tests  for  difference  on  means,  medians,  and  other  param- 
eters. For  directed  tests,  one  can  use  either  parametric  or  non- 
parametric  tests.  The  latter  may  be  preferred  because  1 ) if  nor- 
mality holds,  nonparametric  tests  such  as  the  Wilcoxon  test  still 
have  0.96  efficiency  with  respect  to  the  optimal  test  ( Student’ t 
test );  and  2)  if  normality  does  not  hold  (the  likely  condition  for 
cost  data),  nonparametric  tests  can  be  much  more  efficient  than 
the  Student’/  test.  For  symmetric  distributions,  the  Wilcoxon 
two-sample  test  addresses  whether  the  mean  or  median  cost 
differs  between  groups,  because  under  symmetry  the  mean 
equals  the  median.  For  the  general  case  in  which  the  distribution 
may  be  asymmetric,  the  Wilcoxon  test  is  still  a valid  test  for 
differences  in  central  tendency.  As  such,  the  Wilcoxon  test  is 
most  sensitive  in  test  of  the  pseudomedian,  defined  as  the  me- 
dian of  midpoints  of  all  possible  pairs  of  costs.  More  important, 
however,  the  Wilcoxon  two-sample  test  is  a valid  test  of  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  probability  that  costs  in  group  A exceed  costs 
in  group  B,  for  randomly  chosen  pairs  of  patients,  regardless  of 
the  distribution. 

The  Wilcoxon  statistic  is  a simple  translation  of  an  estimate  of 
the  probability  that  a random  A patient  has  incurred  costs  ex- 
ceeding those  of  a random  B patient.  Thus,  the  Wilcoxon  test  has 
many  advantages  for  univariable  resource-use  comparisons. 
Other  nonparametric  tests,  such  as  the  log-rank  test,  can  also  be 
considered.  The  log-rank  test  has  the  advantage  of  being  a spe- 
cial case  of  the  Cox  semiparametric  regression  model,  which 
may  come  into  play  when  covariable  adjustment  is  needed. 

When  the  log  of  costs  is  thought  to  be  normally  distributed, 
log-transformed  comparisons  testing  for  differences  in  the  me- 
dian cost  (equivalent  to  testing  for  differences  in  mean  costs  if 
the  group  variances  are  equal)  have  often  been  used.  Zhou  et  al. 
(49,50)  have  developed  a method,  the  Z-score  test,  to  test  for 
differences  in  means  when  group  variances  are  not  equal  by 
recognizing  that  the  log  of  the  mean  of  the  untransformed  data 
is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  log-transformed  data  plus  one  half  the 
variance  of  the  transformed  data.  The  Z-score  test  gives  type  I 
errors  closest  to  nominal  levels  when  variances  differ  between 
the  two  distributions  being  tested. 

The  validity  of  parametric  tests,  such  as  the  Z-score,  depend 
on  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  about  the  distributional 
characteristics  of  the  data,  which  may  be  difficult  to  establish 
with  relatively  small  samples.  One  way  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
is  to  use  tests  whose  validity  does  not  depend  on  the  distribution 
of  the  data,  such  as  permutation  t tests  (51)  or  bootstrap  tech- 
niques (52).  These  approaches  are  preferred  over  the  Z score 
when  it  is  uncertain  that  the  distribution  of  log-transformed  cost 
data  approximates  a normal  distribution.  The  disadvantage  of 
permutation  tests  and  the  bootstrap  technique  is  that  these  meth- 
ods generally  are  not  available  in  the  form  of  “canned”  software 
packages  and,  therefore,  require  a moderate  amount  of  custom 
programming  by  the  analyst.  The  bootstrap  technique  is  further 
described  later  in  this  section. 
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Covariable  Adjustment  and  Multivariable  Modeling  Methods 

In  general,  two  reasons  for  using  covariable  adjustment  in  the 
context  of  a randomized  clinical  trial  are  to  gain  power  to 
shorten  the  confidence  interval  (Cl)  for  the  treatment  effect  and 
to  estimate  costs  and  health  effects  for  important  subgroups 
when  trial  participants  are  heterogeneous.  Some  authors  have 
found  that  for  binary  endpoints  or  censored  failure  time  out- 
comes, covariable  adjustment  may  not  result  in  any  appreciable 
gain  in  precision  or  power  (53,54).  However,  in  heterogeneous 
patient  populations,  estimating  crude  effect  ratios  (unadjusted 
odds  or  hazard  ratios)  can  result  in  different  estimates  than  ad- 
justed estimates,  and  the  crude  estimates  may  not  apply  to  any 
patient.  Also,  unadjusted  models  may  lack  fit.  For  example,  the 
treatment  may  operate  in  a nonproportional  hazards  fashion 
without  adjustment  but  satisfy  the  Cox  model’s  proportional 
hazards  assumption  with  adjustment  (55,56).  When  patients 
have  a moderately  wide  prognostic  spectrum,  unadjusted  tests 
(e.g.,  unstratified  log-rank  test)  may  have  poor  power  in  com- 
parison with  adjusted  tests  (e.g.,  from  the  Cox  model)  (57). 

In  economic  analysis,  the  outcomes  of  interest  are  the  absolute 
cost  difference  and  the  absolute  effects  of  treatments.  Even  when 
power  and  precision  are  not  issues,  modeling  multiple  patient 
descriptors  or  prognostic  factors  is  necessary  when  one  wishes  to 
translate  relative  treatment  benefit  into  absolute  benefit.  It  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  that,  even  when  relative  treatment  effects 
are  constant  across  all  types  of  patients,  absolute  effects  vary 
when  the  variation  of  prognostic  factors  is  moderate  across  en- 
rolled patients.  The  absolute  survival  advantage  of  a treatment  is 
strongly  dependent  on  initial  survival  in  the  absence  of  treatment 
as  well  as  the  relative  survival  advantage  associated  with  the 
treatment.^  Thus,  covariable  modeling  is  necessary  in  estima- 
tions of  absolute  effects  of  treatment  on  event  probabilities  or 
survival  time  that  comprise  the  denominators  of  cost- 
effectiveness  ratios,  and  covariables  may  also  be  needed  to  in- 
crease power. 

Similarly,  for  cost  endpoints,  one  expects  that  covariable  ad- 
justment will  almost  always  increase  power,  and  it  will  also  be 
useful  for  estimating  cost  distributions  (or  point  estimates  and 
confidence  limits)  for  different  types  of  patients. 

Regression  models.  Ordinary  multiple  regression  currently  is 
the  most  commonly  employed  regression  model  for  analysis  of 
costs.  These  models  can  be  used  to  derive  unbiased  estimates, 
but  when  the  distribution  of  cost  data  is  highly  skewed,  the 
estimates  may  have  high  variance,  and  confidence  limits  for 
mean  costs  may  not  have  the  desired  coverage  probabilities.  As 
discussed  briefly  above,  one  of  the  traditional  methods  for  re- 
gression analysis  of  costs  is  to  model  the  log  of  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, Rutten-van  Moken  et  al.  (58)  use  a log  transformation  of 
costs  in  their  analysis  of  economic  data  after  first  applying  a 
linear  transformation  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  zero  costs. 
They  perform  regression  analysis  on  the  log-transformed  costs 
and  then  use  the  Duan  “smearing”  estimator  (59)  to  retransform 
the  regression-adjusted  cost  estimates  back  to  the  linear  domain. 
This  method  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  because  the  residu- 
als may  still  not  be  normally  distributed,  and  the  assumed  mul- 
tiplicative relationship  between  patient  variables  and  cost  (on  the 
original  scale)  may  not  be  sensible.  For  example,  analyses  of 
data  from  a clinical  trial  on  the  cost  of  coronary  artery  bypass 
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graft  surgery  found  that  one  would  have  to  take  sixfold  loga- 
rithms of  charges  to  achieve  normality  (48). 

An  alternative  to  using  log  transformation  models  is  to  use 
robust  regression  techniques.  The  Cox  semiparametric  regres- 
sion model  (60,61)  has  demonstrated  several  advantages  in 
analyses  of  resource-utilization  data  (48,62,63)  characterized  by 
a skewed  distribution.  Regression  coefficient  estimates  for  the 
Cox  model  are  identical  whether  one  analyzes  costs  on  the  origi- 
nal scale  or  takes  any  monotonic  transformation  of  costs  (such  as 
the  logarithm).  Antilogs  of  regression  coefficients  are  hazard 
ratios,  but  these  can  be  converted  to  cost  ratios  (64).  Once  re- 
gression coefficients  are  estimated,  the  entire  cost  distribution, 
or  the  mean,  median,  or  any  other  quantile  of  cost,  can  easily  be 
estimated  for  individual  types  of  patients.  By  assigning  treat- 
ment as  one  of  the  predictors,  one  can  readily  estimate  differ- 
ences in  mean  or  median  costs  using  the  fitted  model.  As  the 
Cox  model  is  distribution-free  for  any  single  type  of  patient, 
there  is  no  a priori  assumption  about  how  the  mean  and  median 
are  related  mathematically.  Model  fit  can  be  checked  using  stan- 
dard methods,  i.e.,  smooth-scaled  Schoenfeld  residual  plots  for 
checking  the  proportional  hazards  assumption,  and  smoothed 
martingale  residual  plots  or  regression  spline  fits  for  determining 
linearity  of  predictors  (64).  Note  that  the  Cox  model  in  no  way 
assumes  that  any  censoring  is  present,  so  it  can  be  used  to 
analyze  continuous  response  variables  of  many  types. ^ 

It  should  be  recognized  that  while  the  standard  Cox  model  is 
often  used  to  analyze  clinical  outcome  data  in  the  presence  of 
censoring,  this  approach  to  censoring  may  result  in  bias  in  the 
cost  realm  (although  the  bias  resulting  from  ignoring  censoring 
may  be  even  greater).  This  issue  is  discussed  in  more  detail 
below. 

Analysis  in  the  Presence  of  Informative  Censoring 

Cumulative  costs,  which  are  the  integral  of  the  flow  of  costs 
over  time,  often  are  the  economic  data  of  primary  interest  in 
clinical  trials.  This  flow  may  not  be  constant  over  time,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  flow  will  increase  beginning  sometime  prior  to 
death.  Observations  of  this  cumulative  flow  from  a trial  may 
include  patients  with  various  times  accrued  since  the  time  of 
randomization  and  may  include  some  patients  who  have  died, 
others  who  are  close  to  death,  some  who  will  not  die  for  many 
years,  and  some  who  are  lost  to  economic  follow-up  at  various 
times  from  randomization. 

Survival  Techniques 

Standard  techniques  of  survival  analysis  have  been  recom- 
mended for  analyzing  cost  data  in  clinical  trials  in  the  presence 
of  censoring.  For  example,  Fenn  et  al.  (62)  have  recently  advo- 
cated the  use  of  the  Kaplan-Meier  estimator  for  comparing  costs 
in  clinical  trials.  This  approach  has  obvious  appeal  because  it  is 
parallel  to  the  usual  method  of  analyzing  clinical  survival  in 
cancer  trials. 

However,  the  scale  of  cumulative  cost  is  not  strictly  equiva- 
lent to  the  scale  for  the  clinical  endpoint  of  time.  Time  has  a 
constant  rate  of  flow  while  cost  does  not.  In  addition,  changes  in 
the  flow  of  costs  are  not  random;  rather,  increases  in  the  flow  of 
costs  tend  to  be  indicative  of  death.  Thus,  when  cost  data  are 
censored  prior  to  death,  this  censoring  is  informative  with  regard 
to  costs  and  survival.  Even  when  no  deaths  are  present  in  the 
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data,  the  different  scales  for  cost  and  censoring  can  cause  infor-  i 
mative  censoring. 

A number  of  variations  on  the  Kaplan-Meier  estimator  have 
been  proposed  to  take  this  complication  into  account.  Etzioni  et  I 
al.  (65)  have  proposed  the  Kaplan-Meier  sample  average 
(KMSA)  estimator.  For  each  interval,  the  KMSA  estimates  the 
sample  average  cost  for  a given  time  interval  as  the  average  cost 
of  all  individuals  who  were  alive  and  observed  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period.  Total  cumulative  cost  is  then  given  as  the 
weighted  sum  of  all  interval  costs  where  the  weights  are  the 
Kaplan-Meier  estimates  for  the  probability  of  survival  up  to  that 
interval  (since  the  true  probabilities  are  not  known  because  of 
censoring).  This  estimator  works  well  when  1)  cost  data  are 
available  at  frequent  intervals;  and  2)  the  censoring  mechanism  : 
is  independent  of  survival  and  cost  in  the  sense  that  individuals 
are  not  censored  because  they  appear  to  be  at  especially  high  or  | 
low  risk  of  death.  In  addition,  individuals  are  not  censored  be- 
cause of  accumulation  of  especially  high  or  low  costs  relative  to 
uncensored  cases. 

A variation  on  the  KMSA  estimator  is  the  Pathwise  estimator 
(66),  which  requires  only  data  on  cumulative  costs  for  individu- 
als who  have  died  (or  reached  some  other  “terminal”  follow-up 
point,  such  that  the  flow  of  costs  at  that  point  are  not  correlated  i 
with  the  probability  of  death).  The  Pathwise  estimator  of  average 
cumulative  cost  is  the  weighted  sum  of  the  average  cumulative 
costs  (of  individuals  who  died)  in  each  interval,  where  the 
weights  are  the  Kaplan-Meier  estimates  for  the  probability  of ; 
survival  up  to  that  interval.  The  Pathwise  estimator  does  not 
depend  on  the  availability  of  cost  data  for  short  intervals  (data : 
based  on  annual  intervals  can  be  used),  and  it  yields  an  estimate  j 
of  the  distribution  of  cumulative  costs  as  well  as  the  mean.  The 
efficiency  of  the  Pathwise  estimator  is  limited  by  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  death  is  observed.  A variant  of  the  KMSA/ 
Pathwise  approach  has  been  used  to  estimate  cumulative  cancer 
treatment  costs  using  Medicare  data  linked  to  the  SEER  tumor 
registry  system  by  treatment  phase  (67).  Efforts  are  currently 
underway  to  extend  the  KMSA/Pathwise  approach  to  Cox  re- 
gression (66).  Etzioni  et  al.  (68)  use  SEER-Medicare  data  com- 1 
bined  with  simulated  censoring  to  demonstrate  the  bias  in  esti- : 
mating  costs  when  using  standard  Kaplan-Meier  and  Cox : 
regression  techniques  and  the  improvement  achieved  by  using 
the  KMSA  and  pathwise  methods.  Etzioni  et  al.  (65)  has  dis- 
cussed the  bias  that  may  be  introduced  in  cost  extrapolations 
using  the  KMSA  approach  when  costs  are  discounted. 

Parametric  survival  models  have  also  been  advocated  as  a 
method  for  extrapolating  costs  beyond  the  endpoint  of  trial  ob- 
servation (69,70).  Fenn  et  al.  (62)  describes  this  approach  using 
standard  survival  techniques.  The  results  of  parametric  extrapo- . 
lation  may  be  very  sensitive  to  the  specification  of  the  survival ; 
function  and,  within  trial  data,  may  be  inadequate  to  allow 
strong  discrimination  between  specifications.  In  this  case,  the 
variance  introduced  into  cost  predictions  by  model  specification  i 
uncertainty  should  be  recognized  (71). 

Missing  Data 

Several  types  of  missing-data  problems  are  likely  to  occur  in 
relation  to  economic  data  collected  in  clinical  trials.  The  types  of 
missing  data  discussed  in  this  section  are  different  from  the  types 
of  missing  data  that  can  be  dealt  with  using  the  survival  methods 
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' reviewed  above.  This  section  discusses  data  that  are  missing  due 
to  nonresponse  or  a failure  to  collect  or  record  specific  data 
items  due  to  technical  or  logistic  problems — not  as  a result  of 
; censoring  inherent  to  the  study’s  time  frame. 

Item  Nonresponse 

Item  nonresponse  occurs  when  one  or  several  of  the  elements 
of  an  outcome  variable  at  a specific  point  in  time  are  missing  but 
when  there  is  still  a great  deal  of  data  available  on  the  patient. 
For  example,  data  on  the  number  of  physician  visits  for  a patient 
might  be  missing  for  a specific  week  but  be  available  for  all 
other  weeks;  or  unit  cost  data  for  a specific  procedure  may  be 
missing  from  the  accounting  system  of  one  study  hospital  but 
available  at  others.  Item  nonresponse  can  occur  at  intermediate 
points  in  time,  in  which  observations  exist  before  and  after  the 
missing  item,  as  well  as  at  the  point  of  a final  outcome.  Because 
! item  nonresponse  implies  that  there  is  sufficient  information  on 
i the  patient  already  available,  it  is  reasonable  to  include  the  pa- 
i tient  in  the  analysis  despite  the  missing  elements.  It  is  acceptable 
' to  impute  missing  data  when  the  analyst  believes  that  the  study 
will  not  be  biased  by  imputing  the  missing  values. 

Unit  Nonresponse 

Unit  nonresponse  occurs  when  all  or  most  of  the  information 
is  missing  on  the  unit  of  observation,  such  as  all  hospital  days  for 
a particular  patient  or  all  unit  cost  data  for  a particular  study 
hospital.  One  type  of  unit  nonresponse,  in  contrast  to  censoring 
caused  by  the  time  frame  of  the  study,  is  the  type  of  missing  data 
not  handled  well  by  the  survival  methods  discussed  above  (i.e., 
when  the  cost  histories  of  patients  who  “drop  out’’  are  corre- 
lated to  the  reason  for  dropping  out  and  are  very  different  from 
patients  who  do  not  drop  out). 

Imputation  Methods  for  Missing  Data 

Methods  of  imputation  for  missing  unit  data  are  reviewed  by 
Little  and  Rubin  (72)  and  Rubin  (73),  and  specific  application  to 
health  care  data  is  described  by  Rubin  and  Shenker  (74).  Impu- 
tation strategies  range  from  using  the  last  observed  value  of  the 
^ missing  item  or  unit  to  using  mean  values  of  the  missing  item  or 
unit  to  modeling  the  missing  values  using  regression  or  simula- 
tion models  that  link  the  missing  values  to  observed  data.  The 
appropriate  imputation  strategy  depends  on  the  analyst’s  judg- 
ment regarding  the  nature  of  the  missing  data.  If  the  missing  data 
are  believed  to  be  missing  completely  at  random  (MCAR)  (i.e., 
missing  data  are  independent  of  observed  data  or  unobserved 
data  if  the  latter  were  known),  rather  simple  methods  of  impu- 
tation are  appropriate.  If  data  is  not  MCAR,  but  the  probability 
of  missing  is  related  only  to  observed  data,  then  various  struc- 
tural imputation  models  may  be  appropriate.  Lavori  et  al.  (75) 
j apply  Rubin’s  method  of  multiple  imputation  to  unit  data  miss- 
) ing  from  a clinical  trial  due  to  patient  nonadherence.  They  then 
j compare  the  results  to  those  obtained  using  the  simpler  last  value 
; approach  and  using  only  complete  data  records.  Multiple  impu- 
I tation  gives  values  of  clinical  outcomes  that  are  between  the 
! extreme  values  of  the  other  two  methods  and  yields  higher  (more 
i realistic)  variances.  Bootstrapping  can  also  be  used  to  compute 
variance  estimates  and  CIs  that  take  into  account  the  increased 
: variance  resulting  from  having  imputed  missing  data  (76).  Mc- 
' Guigan  et  al.  (77)  compared  the  results  of  the  two-stage  Heck- 
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man  sample  selection  model  and  the  results  of  inverse  sample 
weights  based  on  logistic  regression  to  results  actually  obtained 
when  additional  follow-up  data  were  obtained  for  a cohort  study 
on  a school-based  drug  prevention  program.  The  weighting  strat- 
egy performed  better  than  the  sample  selection  model  and  better 
than  analysis  of  data  without  the  additional  follow-up.  Perfor- 
mance of  the  sample  selection  model  was  very  sensitive  to  the 
particular  specification  of  the  model  used. 

When  billing  or  cost  information  are  not  available  for  all 
patients,  cost  data  can  be  collected  on  a subset  of  patients  with 
resource  utilization  data  being  collected  for  the  entire  sample. 
Regression  techniques  can  then  be  used  to  impute  charges  and 
predict  bills.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  selected  institu- 
tions from  which  bills  are  obtained  are  not  necessarily  represen- 
tative of  other  institutions.  For  example,  institutions  with  the 
best  billing  systems  may  also  have  more  efficient  delivery  care 
systems.  Or,  the  billing  systems  upon  which  unit  costs  are  im- 
puted may  have  higher  unit  costs,  because  they  are  less  efficient 
and  have  less  advanced  billing  systems.  To  prevent  bias,  re- 
source utilization  must  be  compared  across  institutions. 

Although  much  time  and  energy  are  involved  in  collecting 
bills  at  every  institution,  it  is  recommended  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  obtain  complete  billing  data  for  major  resource  utiliza- 
tion events  when  possible.  The  likelihood  that  the  distribution  of 
expenses  for  an  institution  with  missing  billing  data  are  different 
than  other  institutions  should  be  addressed.  If  a difference  in  re- 
source use  is  found,  costs  from  the  hospitals  that  seem  to  be  driving 
those  differences  in  resource  utilization  should  be  obtained. 

How  should  the  collection  of  data  for  both  resource  consump- 
tion and  pricing  studies  be  handled  for  hospitals  that  may  be  in 
pricing  consortia  and  will  not  disclose  the  prices  of  some  re- 
sources or  certain  pharmaceuticals?  A price  may  have  to  be 
assigned.  For  example,  a military  institution,  which  is  a large 
accruer  to  a number  of  trials,  will  have  a different  price  on 
almost  every  resource  than  a nonmilitary  site.  Access  to  tech- 
nology and  length  of  stay  may  radically  alter  pricing  information 
among  institutions.  Therefore,  one  may  only  be  able  to  assign  a 
reasonable  across-the-board  price  in  the  estimate.  This  must  be 
explicitly  stated  in  the  analysis.  Speaking  directly  to  Internal 
Review  Boards  (IRBs)  concerning  the  financial  use  of  the  data, 
especially  in  terms  of  confidentiality,  may  assist  in  disclosure  of 
needed  information. 

Variance  of  Price  and  Quantity  Vectors 

In  some  studies,  direct  measures  of  monetary  cost  will  be 
available.  In  others,  costs  will  be  constructed  by  multiplication 
of  price  (unit  cost)  vector  and  a quantity  (resource  utilization) 
vector.  In  the  latter  situation,  data  on  resource  utilization  often 
will  be  obtained  from  observations  on  study  subjects,  while  data 
on  the  price  vector  will  be  obtained  from  data  sources  not  di- 
rectly related  to  these  observations.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  to  determine  the  variance  of  the  price  vector 
and  the  covariance  between  the  price  and  quantity  vectors.  In 
this  case,  it  is  permissible  to  treat  the  price  vector  as  if  it  were  a 
parameter  of  fixed  values.  But,  it  should  be  recognized  that  this 
will  result  in  an  optimistic  estimate  of  the  variance  of  cost.  One 
way  to  account  for  this  is  to  perform  a sensitivity  analysis  in 
which  the  values  of  the  price  vector  are  varied  over  a “plausi- 
bility interval.’’  Upper  and  lower  bounds  for  the  price  values 
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might  be  determined  from  observational  data,  such  as  billing, 
reimbursement,  and  cost-accounting  records  of  various  health 
care  providers  or  third-party  payers. 

Statistical  Issues  Related  to  Cost-Effectiveness  Ratios 

What  Should  Be  hi  the  Denominator? 

The  typical  quantity  to  use  in  the  denominator  of  a cost- 
effectiveness  ratio  is  the  increase  in  expected  (mean)  life  length, 
considering  death  due  to  all  causes.  There  is  nothing  inherently 
wrong  with  using  the  increase  in  median  life  length,  and  this  quan- 
tity requires  less  extrapolation  and  in  some  cases  does  not  require 
parametric  survival  modeling.  Another  choice  is  the  mean  restricted 
life  length,  the  area  under  the  estimated  quality-adjusted  survival 
curve  from  zero  until  the  end  of  the  follow-up  period  of  interest 
(78,79).  This  measure  also  eliminates  the  need  for  extensive  ex- 
trapolation. Another  choice  for  the  denominator  is  the  difference  in 
t-year  survival  probabilities.  Mark  et  al.  (80)  compared  many  of 
these  measures  in  one  setting.  Similarly,  the  denominator  for  a 
cost-utility  ratio  is  the  life  length  adjusted  for  quality. 

Variance  of  the  Cost-Effectiveness  Ratio 

When  economic  and  clinical  outcome  data  from  clinical  trials 
are  used  to  construct  a cost-effectiveness  (or  cost-utility)  ratio, 
the  statistical  properties  of  this  kind  of  ratio  estimator  should  be 
appreciated.  The  full  variance/covariance  structure  of  costs  and 
clinical  outcomes  will  usually  not  be  known.  A variety  of  tech- 
niques have  been  developed  to  provide  estimates  of  the  variance 
of  the  cost-effectiveness  ratio  in  this  situation.  These  are  re- 
viewed by  Manning  et  al.  (81)  and  Polsky  et  al.  (82,83).  These 
techniques  include  univariate  sensitivity  analysis,  multivariate 
sensitivity  analysis,  computation  of  confidence  regions,  and 
overall  CIs  using  the  delta  method  or  simulation  techniques. 
Naive  use  of  univariate  analysis  will  most  often  result  in  esti- 
mates of  CIs  that  are  unrealistically  narrow,  and  multivariate 
sensitivity  analysis  may  result  in  CIs  that  are  too  wide  if  only 
extreme  bounds  are  examined.  Manning  et  al.  (81)  compare  the 
results  of  univariate  and  multivariate  sensitivity  analysis,  the 
delta  method  and  Monte  Carlo  simulation  using  an  empiric  ex- 
ample of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  breast  cancer  screening,  where 
cost-effectiveness  is  a function  of  nine  epidemiological,  techni- 
cal, and  economic  parameters. 

Application  of  the  bootstrap  method  to  obtain  joint  variance 
plots  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  cost-effectiveness 
ratio  and  to  perform  threshold  analysis  is  described  by  Hlatky  et 
al.  (84).  The  bootstrap  can  also  be  used  to  simultaneously  take 
into  account  other  sources  of  variation  such  as  missing  data  and 
model  selection  (85). 

Interpretation  of  the  confidence  interval  from  a bootstrap  as- 
sessment is  based  on  the  proportion  of  times  a result  falls  into 
each  of  the  four  possible  quadrants  of  the  cost-effectiveness 
plane,  as  well  as  an  assessment  of  how  often  the  cost- 
effectiveness  ratio  is  below  a prespecified  threshold  (e.g., 
$50000  per  QALY  gained). 

Fig.  1 provides  an  example  of  the  results  of  a bootstrap  pro- 
cedure that  was  used  to  estimate  the  confidence  intervals  for  the 
comparison  of  costs  and  effects  of  a new  therapy  and  usual 
practice.  The  x axis  represents  the  difference  in  mortality  be- 
tween the  two  therapies.  Points  to  the  right  of  the  line  represent- 
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Deaths  Averted  (Probability) 

Costs>0;  122 
Deaths  averted>0:  865 


Fig.  1.  Imputation  of  missing  data. 

ing  zero  (i.e.,  no  difference)  indicate  that  the  new  therapy  in- 
creased the  probability  of  survival,  while  points  to  the  left  of  the 
line  indicate  that  the  new  therapy  decreased  the  probability  of 
survival.  The  y axis  represents  the  difference  in  costs  between 
the  therapies.  Points  above  the  line  representing  zero  indicate 
that  the  new  therapy  increased  costs,  while  those  to  the  right  indi- 
cate that  it  decreased  costs.  The  diagonal  line  represents  the  com- 
binations of  changes  in  costs  and  effects  that  bear  a ratio  of  $50  000 
per  death  averted,  one  example  of  a prespecified  level  of  cost- 
effectiveness  that  might  be  proposed  to  justify  new  investments. 

In  quadrant  I of  the  Fig.  1,  the  104  points  below  and  to  the  right 
of  the  line  represent  cases  in  which  the  new  therapy  has  a ratio 
below  $50000  (i.e.,  satisfy  the  acceptability  criterion),  while  the  12 
points  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  line  represent  cases  in  which  the 
new  therapy  has  ratios  that  fail  to  satisfy  the  criterion. 

In  quadrant  III,  the  new  therapy  is  less  costly  and  less  effec- 
tive. The  120  points  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  $50000  line 
indicate  instances  in  which  the  use  of  the  more  expensive,  more 
effective  usual  practice  has  ratios  that  exceed  the  $50000  ratio 
(i.e.,  the  new  therapy  would  save  enough  money  to  potentially 
justify  the  trade-off  in  health),  while  the  8 points  above  the 
$50000  line  indicate  instances  in  which  the  adoption  of  more 
expensive,  more  effective  usual  care  would  have  ratios  that  sat- 
isfy the  criterion. 

In  all,  in  974  of  the  1000  replications,  the  new  therapy  had  a 
change  in  costs  and  effects  that  satisfied  the  $50000  criterion 
(i.e.,  given  a two-tailed  test,  we  can  conclude  that  there  was  just 
over  a 5%  chance  that  the  new  therapy  satisfied  the  acceptability 
criterion).  While  there  is  evidence  that  the  therapy  satisfied  the 
$50000  acceptability  criterion,  the  statistical  tests  for  the  indi- 
vidual comparisons  of  cost  and  mortality  differences  between 
the  two  therapies  indicate  that  there  were  no  differences  between 
the  therapies  at  the  95%  Cl  (in  122  of  1000  cases,  the  costs  were 
increased  by  the  new  therapy,  while  in  878  they  were  decreased; 
in  865  of  1 000  cases,  mortality  was  reduced  by  the  new  therapy, 
while  in  135  it  was  increased). 

Stinnett  notes  that  the  bootstrap  method  can  also  be  used  to 
correct  for  bias  in  the  cost-effectiveness  ratio  that  may  be  present, 
when  the  ratio  is  based  on  the  mean  cost  and  effect  estimates 
derived  from  relatively  small  samples  (86). 
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Sample-Size  Analysis 

Since  the  outcome  of  interest  for  economic  analysis  is  the 
absolute  magnitude  of  cost  difference,  it  is  appropriate  to  con- 
duct sample  size  analysis  from  the  perspective  of  gauging  the 
likely  precision  of  a Cl  (87,88).  The  results  of  economic  studies 
from  clinical  trials  may  also  be  used  to  compute  cost- 
effectiveness  or  cost-utility  ratios.  It  is  important,  then,  that 
clinical  trials  with  important  economic  components  be  designed 
so  that  the  clinical  benefit,  cost  or  resource  utilization,  and  cost- 
effectiveness  ratios  can  be  estimated  reliably.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  determining  the  sample  size  that  will  yield  ac- 
ceptably small  confidence  limits  for  the  three  quantities  of 
interest  (89).  The  limiting  factor  in  most  cases  will  be  the  pre- 
cision of  the  cost-effectiveness  ratio,  as  this  ratio  inherits  noise 
from  both  numerator  and  denominator,  and  imprecision  in  the 
denominator  will  cause  great  fluctuations  in  the  ratio  (81).  Other 
factors  to  consider  in  sample  size  analysis  are  the  magnitude  of 
the  cost  difference  that  is  considered  economically  meaningful, 
the  distributional  characteristics  of  cost  data,  and  the  efficiency 
of  estimation  methods  used  to  analyze  cost  data.  A naive  evalu- 
ation of  cost  data  like  those  in  Tables  5 and  6 might  indicate  that 
a few  hundred  subjects  per  arm  are  adequate  to  establish  cost 
differences  of  a few  thousand  dollars  with  95%  confidence.  But 
lower  precision  would  be  expected  for  a cost-effectiveness 
ratio,  and  precision  would  be  expected  to  deteriorate  because  of 
nonnormality  of  the  data  and  missing  and  censored  data.  Appli- 
cation of  Fieller’s  Theorem  may  be  useful  in  estimating  sample 
sizes  based  on  confidence  intervals  for  cost-effectiveness  ratios 
(90). 

Because  trials  tend  to  be  underpowered  for  some  or  all  eco- 
nomic outcomes,  an  alternative  approach  to  demanding  strict 
adherence  to  conventional  hypothesis  testing  is  to  establish  a 
sample  size  that  is  sufficient  for  establishing  that  the  specified 
economic  outcome  is  true  with  some  probability.  For  example, 
one  could  establish  the  probability  that  the  cost-effectiveness 
ratio  of  a treatment  is  less  than  $20  000  per  life-year  saved.  Defini- 
tive probabilities  of  effects  such  as  this  can  only  be  achieved  when 
the  Bayesian  posterior  distribution  is  sufficiently  sharp  or  tradi- 
tional confidence  limits  are  sufficiently  narrow  (91). 

Example.  Distributions  of  charges  and  reimbursements  for 
cancer  treatment  can  exhibit  strong  positive  skew  and,  thus, 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  normally  distributed.  A similarly 
shaped  distribution  with  positive  skew  is  the  log-normal.  While 
the  log-normal  may  only  provide  a first-order  approximation  to 
the  true  underlying  distribution  of  charges,  reimbursements,  or 
costs,  it  can  in  some  limited  examples  provide  a useful  method 
to  estimate  sample  sizes  needed  to  test  for  differences  in  cancer 
treatment  costs  between  two  samples. 

To  calculate  sample  size  for  tests  of  differences  in  costs,  it  is 
possible  to  convert  everything  so  that  calculations  can  be  per- 
formed with  normal  distributions.'^  One  usually  generates  a log- 
normal distribution  by  first  generating  the  Zs  (for  some  p,  and  a) 
and  then  exponentiating  to  get  X — exp{Z).  This  is  the  reverse 
problem,  in  that  the  moments  of  the  log-normally  distributed  Ts 
are  given  and  it  is  desired  to  return  to  the  Zs  to  conduct  the 
power  calculations. 

The  following  simplifying  assumptions  are  made:  the  costs 
have  a two-parameter  log-normal  distribution,  and  CVx  = 1 
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(where  CV^  is  the  coefficient  of  variation  or  the  standard  devia- 
tion of  X divided  by  the  mean  of  A). 

We  then  solve  following  equality: 

sqrt{exp(2(j^)  - expiu^)}  = exp((j~l2), 

so  that  p can  then  be  calculated  as  p = E(X)/exp{(j^l2),  with  the 
result  that  p.  = In  p. 

In  Fig.  2,  we  fix  Type  I error  level,  a,  as  0.05  (one-sided)  and 
power,  or  1-P  as,  0.80.  The  expected  difference  between  groups, 
A,  is  specified  as  a percentage  of  the  mean.  Note  that  these 
calculations  do  not  depend  on  a particular  value  for  the  mean  but 
rather  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  standard  deviation  relative  to 
the  mean  and  A as  a function  of  the  mean. 

Price  Adjustments 

Unit  prices  change  over  time  and  vary  by  geographic  location. 
When  trial  costs  occur  over  a significant  period  of  time  and/or 
multiple  locations,  price  adjusters  should  be  used  to  allow  costs 
to  be  expressed  in  a common  “base.”  Even  when  trial  costs  are 
incurred  over  a short  period  of  time  and/or  at  a single  location, 
adjustments  should  be  made  if  costs  are  to  be  related  to  a dif- 
ferent time  or  place  (e.g.,  update  of  1990  trial  costs  to  1997  costs 
or  extrapolation  of  trial  costs  conducted  in  Olmstead  County, 
Minnesota,  to  the  United  States  overall). 

Methods  of  adjusting  prices  are  readily  available  (92)  and 
include  the  medical  component  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI),  which  tends  to  overestimate  overall  inflation  of  health 
care  costs,  and  the  Fixed  Weight  Index  (FWI)  from  HCFA, 
which  results  in  lower  estimates  of  inflation  than  the  CPI.  The 
FWI  relies  more  on  changes  in  the  input  prices  of  goods  and 
services  that  go  into  the  production  of  health  care  services.  Two 
components  of  the  FWI  that  may  be  of  particular  interest  are  the 
Prospective  Payment  System  (PPS)  input  price  index  for  hospi- 
tal costs  and  the  Medical  Economic  Index  (MEI),  which  mea- 
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Fig.  2.  A case  study  of  sample  size  requirements.  Sample  size  required  for  a = 
0.05  (one-sided),  1 - (J  = 0 for  comparing  costs  between  two  samples.  N refers 
to  the  combined  sample  sizes  of  the  two  equally  sized  groups.  CV  refers  to  the 
coefficient  of  variation.  Lines  indicate  sample  size  need  for  A%  differences  over 
ranges  of  CV.  (Unpublished  figure  and  data  provided  by  Kimberly  McGuigan 
and  R.  D.  Pricker  at  the  Rand  Corporation.) 
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sures  changes  in  the  cost  of  physicians’  time  and  operating  ex- 
penses. Price  adjustment  has  also  been  accomplished  using  the 
Geographic  Adjustments  Factors  (GAF)  for  hospital  wage  costs 
and  physician  practice  costs,  including  costs  at  the  county  level.^ 

Discounting  the  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Cancer  Care 

Economic  theory  indicates  that  assessments  that  look  at  costs 
and  benefits  of  medical  therapies  over  periods  of  time  longer 
than  a year  should  incorporate  discounting.  This  concept  em- 
bodies the  fact  that  the  costs  and  outcomes  may  occur  at  differ- 
ent points  in  time  and  that  their  value  changes  with  time. 

Costs  incurred  and  effects  realized  in  the  present  are  generally 
greater  than  costs  and  effects  of  similar  nominal  value  incurred 
later — if  not  used  in  the  present,  the  resources  could  otherwise 
be  invested  in  the  interim.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  express  all 
costs  and  benefits  at  one  point  in  time,  usually  the  present.  This 
is  done  by  “bringing  back”  all  future  costs  and  effects  of  a 
therapy  and  expressing  them  in  terms  of  the  present  value. 

Conclusion 

Resource  utilization  and  cost  data  collected  within  cancer 
clinical  trials  pose  a series  of  important  analytic  challenges  for 
economic  investigators.  These  challenges  stem  from  the  need  to 
analyze  the  data  collected  on  a longitudinal  basis  within  clinical 
trials  as  compared  with  dichotomous  outcomes  such  as  survival. 
Given  the  nature  of  data  collected  within  economic  studies,  the 
potential  for  missing  data  is  greatly  increased  over  that  usually 
seen  in  clinical  trials  without  economic  components.  This  sec- 
tion presents  a state-of-the-art  review  of  methodologic  issues  in 
economic  evaluation  of  cancer  clinical  trials  and  highlights  the 
analytic  issues  for  investigators  pursuing  analysis  of  economic 
data  in  clinical  trials.  The  section  also  services  as  an  important 
reference  to  help  all  members  of  the  economic  evaluation  team 
better  understand  the  complexity  of  economic  study  design. 

Part  VI:  Economic  Evaluation  in  the 
Cooperative  Group  Setting 

This  section  addresses  practical  issues  that  affect  the  ability  of 
cooperative  groups  to  collect  data  in  multisite  clinical  trials. 
Because  data  will  be  gathered  at  different  sites,  clear  and  spe- 
cific arrangements  must  be  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial 
regarding  data  collection  processes.  It  is  recommended  that  dis- 
cussion about  an  economic  component — including  how  appro- 
priate, complicated,  and  extensive  it  is — should  be  part  of  the 
concept  review  of  a trial.  The  following  issues  are  relevant  to  the 
design  of  an  economic  study  in  a clinical  trial. 

Are  the  Data  Required? 

If  resource  utilization  or  cost  data  are  included  in  a trial,  they 
should  have  the  status  of  required  clinical  data  and  be  part  of  any 
monitoring  and  reporting  system.  But  should  the  commitment  to 
collecting  resource  utilization  or  cost  data  be  required  for  patient 
registrations?  The  best  way  to  address  this  problem  is  to  link 
therapeutic  trial  registration  to  completion  of  ancillary  outcomes 
such  as  the  economic  study  (i.e.,  submission  of  resource  data  is 
designated  as  a formal  eligibility  requirement  in  the  protocol). 
Most  resource-utilization  data  required  for  economic  analysis 
are  routinely  collected  for  clinical  outcomes.  A resource- 
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utilization  strategy  should  not,  therefore,  be  burdensome  to  clini- 
cal research  associates  (CRAs)  or  investigators  and  should  not 
result  in  substantial  biases  in  recruitment  to  the  economic  study. 
A separate  consent  for  release  of  billing  data  may  be  required.  If 
resource-utilization  data  are  being  collection,  the  patient  can  be 
informed  in  the  main  consent  form  that  the  medical  charts  also 
will  be  reviewed  for  cost  outcomes. 

However,  even  in  a single  cooperative  group  trial,  some  cen- 
ters do  not  enter  patients  into  every  part  of  a trial.  Some  groups, 
for  example,  do  not  require  that  patients  participate  in  ancillary 
studies  (e.g.,  provide  quality-of-!ife  outcome  data);  a patient  can 
still  be  eligible  for  the  treatment  component  of  the  trial  as  long 
as  the  ancillary  study  is  offered  to  the  patient.  This  approach  has 
the  potential  to  bias  the  ancillary  study  outcomes,  as  physicians 
might  only  offer  the  quality-of-life  study  to  a less  ill  subset  of 
patients.  Economic  investigators  are  also  concerned  about  this 
potential  for  bias.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  include  all  patients,  one 
compromise  is  to  select  a priori  subsamples  of  patients;  for 
example,  include  the  first  500  patients  randomized  to  the  trial  in 
the  cost  study  (given  that  they  meet  the  eligibility  requirements). 
Data  obtained  with  this  approach  can  also  be  biased  depending 
on  historical  cohort  factors,  such  as  the  introduction  of  a new 
supportive  care  treatment  midway  through  the  trial.  In  this  case,  | 
the  cost-saving  or  cost-inducing  effects  will  be  missed.  i 

Who  Will  Collect  the  Data  at  Cooperative  ! 

Group  Institutions? 

CRAs  collect  and  submit  clinical  data  in  most  cooperative 
group  settings.  Will  CRAs  also  collect  the  cost  data,  or  should 
these  data  come  directly  from  patient  accounts  offices  at  the 
institutions?  It  is  also  possible  to  collect  cost  data  directly  from 
patients.  If  collection  of  data  from  patients  is  necessary,  this 
should  be  done  by  the  local  site  and  not  the  central  data  center 
(unless  outside  support  is  obtained  for  this  effort,  and  then  only 
with  a communication  linkage  with  the  clinical  investigator). 
Collection  of  data  directly  from  patients  by  central  office  staff 
may  also  involve  additional  informed  consent  issues  requiring 
local  IRB  approval.  A combination  of  these  data  sources  can  be 
considered  for  cooperative  group  research. 

How  Will  Data  be  Collected,  Monitored,  and  Submitted? 

The  mechanism  for  data  collection  should  be  specified  in  the 
protocol.  Part  IV  of  this  workbook  presents  a number  of  data 
collection  sources  for  this  effort.  Forms  represent  the  most  com- 
mon method  used  in  cooperative  group  trials,  and  they  can  be 
mailed,  faxed,  or  electronically  submitted  to  the  coordinating 
center.  In  addition,  data  can  be  submitted  to  the  central  office  on 
diskette  or  tape.  A number  of  procedural  issues  must  be  speci- 
fied in  the  design  of  the  economic  study: 

Highlight  up  front  the  importance  of  monitoring  and  data 
quality. 

Set  standards  for  data  collection. 

Include  all  resource-utilization  and  cost  data  in  the  group’s 
system  for  monitoring  data  submission  (e.g.,  “expectation  sys- 
tems”). This  may  require  early  input  from  programming  staff. 

To  ensure  that  the  necessary  data  are  collected,  be  certain  that 
protocols  are  written  clearly  and  that  terms  and  procedures  are  i 
defined  precisely.  | 

Develop  an  analysis  plan  for  the  economic  study.  ; 
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Example.  Detailed  data  collection  procedures  should  be  de- 
veloped for  each  component  of  the  protocol.  An  example  of  the 
issues  to  be  addressed  in  developing  these  procedures  follows 
for  the  collection  of  economic  information  from  patients  by 
telephone. 

Who  will  be  the  contact  person? 

Is  the  contact  person  from  the  local  hospital  or  a centralized 
location? 

Are  sufficient  staff  available? 

Is  there  an  informed  consent  issue?  Does  the  clinical  trials 
consent  form  require  special  permission  for  this  data  collection 
approach?  Does  it  require  the  consent  of  the  physician  contact? 

How  will  confidentiality  be  monitored?  Are  there  additional 
IRB  issues  to  consider  in  economic  studies?  Does  clinical  trial 
medical  chart  access  obtained  in  consent  forms  for  clinical  data 
needs  cover  the  level  of  information  required  for  economic  stud- 
ies? At  the  very  least,  amend  consent  forms  to  include  the  cost 
objectives  of  the  trial.  If  patient  bills  are  evaluated,  additional 
IRB  approval  may  be  required,  depending  on  the  local  IRB. 
Speaking  directly  to  IRBs  concerning  the  financial  use  of  the 
data  especially  in  terms  of  confidentiality  may  assist  in  disclo- 
sure of  needed  information. 

Do  existing  quality  control  procedures  implemented  in  coop- 
erative group  trials  address  data  quality  issues  for  economic 
studies,  particularly  for  billing  or  resource-utilization  data  col- 
lection from  the  patient?  Economics  investigators,  coordinating 
center  programmers,  and  statisticians  should  communicate  early 
on  about  any  particular  features  of  economic  data  that  may  need 
to  be  incorporated  into  data  entry  verification  systems  and  track- 
ing systems.  Procedures  for  standardizing  the  collection  of  all 
economic  data  are  necessary  but  this  is  particularly  important  for 
data  obtained  for  care  delivered  “off-site”  (e.g.,  at  other  hos- 
pitals, outpatient  clinics,  nursing  homes,  in-home).  Data  that 
require  additional  documentation  at  the  institution  level  (e.g., 
data  obtained  through  a telephone  interview)  and  allowable 
source  documentation  must  be  clearly  specified. 

Given  these  arrangements  and  approvals,  the  monitoring  plan 
can  incorporate  early  and  ongoing  review  of  the  correctness  of 
economic  data  as  it  is  received  at  the  coordinating  center.  This 
would  allow  changes  to  be  made  in  the  data  collection  process  if 
appropriate  data  are  not  being  collected.  It  is  important  to  specify 
how  long  economic  data  will  be  collected  and  monitored. 

Training:  An  Important  Quality-Control  Procedure 

Training  at  cooperative  group  meetings  is  one  way  to  achieve 
standardization  in  procedures  for  economic  studies.  Explanation 
of  economic  study  objectives  and  definition  of  terms  are  impor- 
tant when  new  research  outcomes  are  introduced  in  cooperative 
group  trials.  Roundtable  sessions  on  various  research  topics  are 
held  for  CRAs  at  cooperative  group  meetings,  and  these  meet- 
ings could  easily  incorporate  sessions  on  economic  evaluation. 
These  training  sessions  can  also  provide  a vehicle  for  obtaining 
feedback  on  data  collection  forms  for  economic  studies.  Inves- 
tigator meetings,  group  meetings,  or  nurse/CRA  training  ses- 
sions can  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  reviewing  data  collec- 
tion forms.  All  of  these  meetings  provide  the  opportunity  to  ask 
volunteer  institutions  to  conduct  pilot  tests  for  the  economic 
study  forms  and  procedures.  If  possible,  it  is  ideal  to  have  sepa- 
rate training  sessions  for  economic  studies  of  cancer  treatment 
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protocols.  However,  time  is  very  limited  at  these  meetings,  and 
sessions  separate  from  the  main  training  sessions  may  not  be 
well  attended.  It  is  advisable  to  include  at  least  limited  training 
on  economic  studies  during  the  regular  training  sessions  at  co- 
operative group  meetings. 

Consider  terminology  in  training  efforts.  Confusion  can  arise 
around  semantics  in  collecting  quantities  of  resource  use.  It  is 
important  for  the  staff  to  recognize  that  they  will  be  collecting 
familiar  information;  for  example,  numbers  of  procedures  and 
surgeries.  Spreadsheets,  made  up  before  the  economic  study  is 
implemented,  should  list  all  major  categories  of  data  collection 
for  economic  studies.  These  can  be  used  to  explain  the  economic 
study  to  the  CRAs.  Probably  90%  of  the  data  for  the  economic 
study  are  already  being  collected  for  the  clinical  study — but  in  a 
different  format.  Few  additional  data  items  really  need  to  be 
checked.  Unit  price  information,  beyond  hospital  bills,  usually  is 
not  obtained  at  the  institutional  level.  If  patient  bills  are  required 
for  the  study,  they  could  be  sent  from  the  hospital  finance  center 
directly  to  the  data  center,  given  that  appropriate  arrangements 
have  been  agreed  upon  (e.g.,  confidentiality  safeguards). 

If  resources  allow,  in-depth,  on-site  training  can  occur  for 
CRAs  at  selected  institutions  (e.g.,  institutions  where  more  de- 
tailed cost  data  might  be  collected).  Cooperative  group  newslet- 
ters can  provide  another  vehicle  for  training.  It  may  be  useful  to 
add  economic  outcomes  to  the  training  provided  for  new  study 
coordinators  for  cooperative  group  trials.  A video  tape  is  a useful 
approach  for  communicating  economic  study  procedures  and,  if 
distributed  to  all  participating  institutions,  can  address  staff  turn- 
over occurring  between  group  meetings. 

Small-Scale  Pilot  Studies 

Small-scale  pilot  studies  for  data  collection  forms  can  be  con- 
ducted to  develop  standard  data  collection  forms  for  economic 
evaluations  and  to  identify  data  collection  problems.  These 
small-scale  pilot  studies  would  address  feasibility  issues  at  the 
institutional  level,  as  well  as  statistical  center  issues  (e.g.,  inte- 
gration into  the  current  database  system,  extra  programming 
requirements).  Logs  of  time  and  effort  required  to  use  the  forms 
and  collect  the  data  should  be  completed  at  institutions  and 
statistical  centers.  Quantification  of  the  extra  effort  involved,  in 
terms  of  time  and  money  (e.g.,  amount  of  time  required  to  re- 
view charts,  the  source  of  the  data  required,  and  the  cost  in  terms 
of  staff  time)  can  identify  ways  to  reduce  the  data  collection 
burden  and  to  prepare  budgets  for  future  funding  requests. 

Several  questions  should  be  addressed  in  a pilot  study.  An 
assessment  of  the  acceptability  of  the  data  collection  forms  can 
be  done  to  ensure  that  the  forms  will  be  completed.  The  wording 
and  structure  of  the  questions  in  the  forms  must  be  assessed  to 
ensure  that  the  desired  information  is  obtained. 

Who  Will  Analyze  and  Share  the  Data? 

Sharing  of  Data 

For  most  cooperative  groups,  all  data  flow  through  a central 
statistical  office.  There  are  many  safeguards  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  “shadow”  databases.  The  clinical  trials  group 
may  insist  that  all  data  remain  at  the  statistical  center,  with 
output  required  by  the  economics  group  generated  by  the  central 
office.  However,  this  may  cause  economic  investigators  some 
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concern.  With  the  economics  expertise  in  a separate  environ- 
ment, biostatisticians  at  the  statistical  center  probably  do  not 
have  an  analysis  plan  appropriate  for  economic  outcomes  or 
have  access  to  the  full  extent  of  available  related  data.  Even  in 
this  context,  however,  most  statistical  centers  will  prefer  main- 
taining the  database  for  the  trial.  One  solution  is  to  allow  for  sub- 
stantial input  from  the  economists  regarding  data  analysis.  In  these 
collaborative  relationships,  therefore,  communication  between  eco- 
nomic investigators  and  group  biostatisticians  should  occur  early  in 
the  design  of  a trial  to  address  appropriate  statistical  methods  for  the 
cost  data  and  the  use  of  clinical  data  for  the  cost  analyses. 

Statistical  center  personnel  often  collaborate  with  outside 
economists,  and  some  arrangements  for  data  sharing  may  al- 
ready have  been  discussed.  Also,  there  may  be  a person  who  has 
the  appropriate  expertise  for  these  analyses  at  the  coordinating 
center,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  split  up  the  information.  It 
may  well  be  the  case  that  the  economic  investigators  will  need 
all  of  the  data  to  integrate  resource  consumption  for  patients  with 
specific  clinical  practice  outcomes.  If  these  arrangements  can  be 
agreed  upon,  it  is  important  to  establish  some  mechanism  to 
make  sure  that  both  groups  are  given  continuous  and  consistent 
data.  Before  the  clinical  study  begins,  a decision  should  be  made 
concerning  the  amount  and  type  of  data  that  will  be  given  to  the 
economic  investigators  and  the  publications  rules  for  the  eco- 
nomic study.  Decisions  need  to  be  specified  clearly  and  within 
the  constraints  established  for  that  cooperative  group. 

If  a decision  is  made  to  have  economic  data  analyzed  else- 
where, most  cooperative  groups  will  prefer  to  have  all  data  sent 
to  the  statistical  or  coordinating  center  for  forwarding  to  the 
economic  investigators.  If  data  are  to  be  submitted  directly  to  an 
economics  center,  the  procedures  for  this  separate  submission 
should  be  clearly  stated  in  the  protocol. 

Data  Analysis  Issues 

Economic  analysts  should  remain  blinded  until  the  last  step  in 
the  analysis.  This  will  avoid  implicit  conflict-of-interest  issues 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  overall  trial.  If  data  analysis 
involves  the  clinical  data,  the  analysis  ideally  should  not  be  done 
until  the  data  are  mature.  Any  use  of  major  clinical  endpoints 
will  require  waiting  until  data  are  mature.  These  decisions  will 
be  made  by  the  data  monitoring  committee  established  for  the 
particular  trial  or  by  arrangements  established  during  the  design 
phase  of  the  trial. 

Intergroup  Collaboration  Issues  Specific  to  Cost  Studies 

It  is  generally  unworkable  to  have  one  cooperative  group 
execute  and  coordinate  an  ancillary  study  that  is  being  coordi- 
nated by  a different  cooperative  group  because  of  the  compli- 
cations associated  with  transfer  of  large  amounts  of  data.  There- 
fore, it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  cost  studies  will  usually  need 
to  be  executed  and  coordinated  by  the  group  that  is  coordinating 
the  therapeutic  trial.  There  are,  of  course,  potential  difficulties 
associated  with  this  policy: 

• negotiations  of  “ownership  of  economic  data”; 

• no  salary  support  for  economists; 

• noncoordinating  group  often  does  not  receive  appropriate 
credit  (i.e.,  publications  as  primary  author  for  economic  study 
results);  and 
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• awkward  when  the  participating  group  may  have  more  exper- 

tise in  the  area  (quality  of  life,  economics)  than  the  coordinat- 
ing group.  ' 

There  are  ways  to  encourage  collaboration: 

• the  use  of  outside  or  separate  funding  (grants)  to  help  support  : 

various  areas  of  the  trial;  : 

• subcontracting  of  specific,  external  (to  the  group)  staff  to  ob-  j 
tain  required  expertise; 

• development  of  a liaison  committee  of  economic  experts  j 
among  cooperative  groups; 

• attendance  at  each  other’s  group  meetings; 

• individuals  that  focus  on  specific  sites  (i.e.,  breast  or  lung)  can 
attend  those  committees  at  other  cooperative  group  meetings  to 
monitor  upcoming  trials  that  might  be  candidates  for  an  eco- 
nomic study; 

• the  standardization  of  data  collection  instruments  for  economic 
protocols  across  groups,  whenever  possible;  and 

• it  is  recommended  that  discussion  about  an  economic  compo- 
nent including  how  appropriate,  complicated,  and  extensive  it 
is  should  be  part  of  the  concept  review  of  an  intergroup  trial. 

Quality  Control 

Quality  control  issues  become  more  challenging  in  the  inter- 
group trial  context  because  of  the  variation  in  procedures  em- 
ployed by  the  different  groups.  Quality-control  procedures  sug- 
gested for  single  group  trials  are  equally  relevant  to  the  inter- 
group context.  In  particular,  training  at  the  meetings  held  by 
each  group  would  be  very  important  to  standardize  data  collec- 
tion procedures.  Regular  communication  between  intergroup 
staff  associated  with  the  cost  study  would  help  identify  problems 
with  forms  and  procedures  and  allow  for  improvements  in  pro- 
cedures. 

Intergroup  Pilot  Test 

Clinical  and  economic  investigators  across  cooperative 
groups  interested  in  a specific  protocol  could  identify  clinical 
research  areas  with  important  economic  issues  and  identify  trials 
planned  in  those  areas;  the  cooperation  of  the  Cooperative 
Group  Chairs  Committee  would  assist  this  process.  Pilot  work  is 
particularly  important  for  intergroup  trials,  given  existing  varia- 
tions in  procedures.  Each  group  could  evaluate  the  acceptability 
of  the  data  collection  forms,  particularly  with  respect  to  access  to 
required  information  and  the  time  required  to  collect  the  infor- 
mation. Quantification  of  the  extra  effort  involved,  in  terms  of 
time  and  money  (e.g.,  amount  of  time  required  to  review  charts, 
the  source  of  the  data  required,  and  the  cost  in  terms  of  staff 
time)  could  document  whether  or  not  intergroup  economic  stud- 
ies were  feasible.  The  intergroup  pilot  study  could  identify  ways 
to  reduce  the  data  collection  burden  and  to  prepare  budgets  for 
future  funding  requests. 

Data  Issues 

Information-Sharing 

The  same  questions  addressed  for  single-group  economic 
studies  involving  outside  economic  expertise  apply  to  intergroup 
studies.  Who  will  have  access  to  cost  (and  clinical)  data?  What 
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is  the  process  for  sharing  data,  and  how  will  the  information  be 
copied  and  distributed  to  others?  Which  data  are  relevant  to  the 
analysis  of  economic  and  clinical  parameters? 

How  Will  Economic  Studies  Be  Funded  in  Cooperative 
Group  Trials? 

The  conduct  of  economic  studies  requires  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable staff  resources,  both  at  the  coordinating  center  and  at 
individual  institutions.  Because  these  studies  are  new,  case  re- 
port forms,  data  collection  procedures,  data  base  preparation. 


and  data  analysis  all  require  considerable  start-up  effort.  Eco- 
nomic outcome  data  must  be  accorded  the  same  importance  as 
clinical  data,  meaning  that,  if  collected,  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  strict  quality  control  procedures  that  drive  collection  of 
clinical  endpoint  data.  Funding  is  required  to  support  this  effort. 
Currently,  we  recognize  the  importance  of  including  economic 
outcomes  in  selected  clinical  trials.  Introduction  of  quality-of- 
life  outcomes  to  cooperative  groups  is  a case  in  point,  where 
substantial  central  staff  time  for  quality  control  and  monitoring 
has  been  necessary  (93).  However,  identifying  funding  sources 


Appendix  I.  Excerpt  from  Clinical  Trial  Case  Report  Form 


SOUTHWEST  ONCOLOGY  GROUP  PROTOCOL  S9509 
A Randomized  Phase  III  Trial  of  Paclitaxel  Plus  Carboplatin  Versus  Vinorelbine 
and  Cispiatin  in  Untreated  Non-Small-Cell  Lung  Cancer 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS:  RESOURCE  UTILIZATION  SUMMARY  FORM 

The  purpose  of  tracking  resource  utilization  is  to  see  if  patients  on  one  treatment  arm  require  more 
medical  resources  than  those  on  the  other  arm  (i.e.,  to  see  if  the  treatment  arms  differ  with  respect 
to  cost  of  care).  We  will  be  tracking  medical  resource  use  more  intensively  during  the  first  25 
weeks  postrandomization.  We  will  monitor  medical  care  between  months  6 and  24,  but  less 
intensively.  We  have  targeted  medical  resources  that  are  particularly  expensive,  and  for  that 
reason,  many  commonly  used  tests  or  treatments  may  not  be  listed  on  the  forms.  Completion  of 
the  summary  forms  requires  chart  review.  It  may  be  necessary  to  consult  physician  progress 
notes,  physician  orders,  and  nursing  notes.  Since  chart  review  is  normally  done  at  the  end  of  each 
treatment  cycle,  we  suggest  that  you  collect  information  for  the  Resource  Utilization  Summary 
Forms  each  cycle.  Funding  has  been  provided  for  the  extra  chart  review  time  required  for  the 
medical  resource  use  study.  If  you  are  in  a managed  care  setting,  you  may  find  it  easier  to  obtain 
this  information  from  the  billing  office. 


II.  SUPPORTIVE  CARE  MEDICATIONS/TREATMENT 

Were  supportive  care  medications/treatment  utilized  during  this  period?  □ No  □ Yes 


Number  of  Days  Medications  Ordered  for: 

Inpatient 

Infusion  Noninfusion 

Outpatient 

Infusion  Noninfusion 

Home  Care 

Infusion  Noninfusion 

Antiemetics: 

5HT3  Antagonists: 

(ondansetron,  granisetron) 

Parenteral  Non-5HT3  Agents: 
(metoclopramide,  prochlorperazine, 
haloperidol,  diphen-hydramide 
hydrochloride,  dexmethasone) 

Propulsid  (cisapride) 

Benzodizepines  (lorazepam) 

Bone  Pain  Therapy: 

Bisphosphonates: 

(etidronate,  pamidronate) 

Strontium 

Narcotics  (epidurals,  pumps) 

Narcotic  skin  patches 

Antibiotics  (infusion  only) 

Growth  Factors; 

(G-CSF/filgrastim,  GM- 
CSF/sargramostim) 

(erythropoetin) 
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that  fit  the  specific  timing  and  procedural  constraints  of  coop- 
erative group  research  is  a challenge. 

To  date,  several  approaches  to  funding  economic  studies  have 
been  tried  in  cooperative  group  trials.  Pharmaceutical  industry 
funding  has  supported  several  economic  studies  in  the  coopera- 
tive groups:  CALGB  941 1 (an  acute  lymphocyte  leukemia  trial) 
and  SWOG  9509  (an  advanced-stage  non-small-cell  lung  cancer 
trial)  are  examples. 

Third-party  payer  examples  are  less  common,  but  one  cur- 
rently in  place  supports  an  intergroup  economics  investigation  in 
a metastatic  breast  cancer  trial  by  U.S.  Healthcare.  The  extent  to 
which  other  large  managed  care  organizations  can  be  convinced 
to  support  these  studies  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  NCI  has  two  potential  mechanisms  for  supporting  eco- 
nomic studies:  direct  grants,  and  credits  based  on  accrual  to 
either  treatment  or  cancer  control  trials.  Through  a request  for 
applications,  NCI  is  supporting  trials  of  minimally  invasive  sur- 
gery that  incorporate  an  economic  component.  An  example  is  an 
intergroup  trial  (INT  0146)  of  open  colectomy  versus  laparo- 
scopic-assisted  colectomy  for  colon  cancer.  Pursuing  the  ROl 
mechanism  involves  delays  between  the  time  applications  are 
submitted  and  funds  are  awarded.  The  cooperative  group  will 
not  be  able  to  delay  activation  of  a trial  while  funding  for  the 
economic  component  is  being  sought. 

Cancer  control  and  treatment  credits  represent  another  poten- 
tial avenue  for  funding.  Treatment  credits  translate  into  data 
management  support  based  on  accrual  effort  during  the  previous 
grant  cycle.  Cancer  control  credits  are  assigned  to  cancer  pre- 
vention and  control  clinical  trials  following  review  and  approval 
by  the  Division  of  Cancer  Prevention  (DCP)  Cancer  Control 
Protocol  Review  Committee  (CCPRC).  The  process  is  analo- 
gous to  the  review  of  treatment  protocols  in  the  Cancer  Treat- 
ment Evaluation  Program. 

Credit  is  a measure  of  the  data  management  burden  needed  to 
implement  an  intervention  in  a clinical  trial.  Most  treatment 
clinical  trials  receive  one  credit/accrual.  Credits  for  cancer  pre- 
vention and  control  clinical  trials  vary  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  intervention,  the  amount  of  data  collection,  and  the  length 
of  follow-up.  Community  Clinical  Oncology  Programs  (CCOPs) 
receive  budgets  based  in  part  on  their  projected  accrual  as  measured 
in  treatment  and  cancer  control  credits.  Cooperative  groups  serving 
as  CCOP  research  bases  receive  “pass-through”  finding  for  mem- 
bers and  affiliates  that  accrue  to  cancer  control  clinical  trials. 

To  date,  economic  evaluation  in  cooperative  group  treatment 
studies  have  not  received  cancer  control  credits.  Quality-of-life 
studies  have  received  cancer  control  credit  when  they  were 
stand-alone  protocols  or  when  the  outcomes  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  treatment  trials.  Economic  outcomes  could  follow  the 
same  model,  but  this  will  require  a reassessment  of  DCPC 
policy.  Another  possibility  is  award  of  additional  treatment  cred- 
its for  registrations  to  companion  economic  trials  or  treatment 
trials  with  an  economic  outcome. 

As  can  be  seen  by  this  brief  summary,  routine  funding  mecha- 
nisms are  not  available  to  support  economic  studies  in  coopera- 
tive group  trials.  Access  to  stable  funding  for  this  research  is  a 
first  step  in  our  efforts  to  encourage  cooperative  groups  to  in- 
corporate economic  outcomes  data  in  cancer  clinical  trials. 

This  section  addresses  specific  issues  related  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  economic  evaluations  within  the  NCI  cooperative 
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group  setting.  The  NCI  cooperative  groups  are  unique  and  spe- 
cialized research  institutions  with  well-established  protocols  for 
collection  of  clinical  data.  However,  economic  evaluation  is  a 
new  endpoint  within  cancer  clinical  trials  for  which  investigators 
may  have  to  modify  their  study  procedures.  Given  the  need  for 
change,  training  and  communication  become  key  factors  for  suc- 
cess in  the  implementation  of  economic  evaluation  in  the  coop- 
erative group  setting.  Finally,  given  the  current  structure  of 
funding  for  NCI  clinical  trials,  economic  evaluation  often  will 
require  external  funding  arrangements,  including  peer-reviewed 
grants  or  industry  support. 

Conclusion 

Economic  evaluation  of  cancer  clinical  trials  is  a new  and  evolv- 
ing discipline.  As  outlined  in  this  workbook,  implementation  of 
economic  evaluation  requires  a multidisclipinary  research  team  and 
extensive  planning  and  forethought  analogous  to  the  process  of 
designing  a study  to  assess  the  clinical  endpoints  of  a clinical  trial. 
Economic  evaluation  requires  training  of  cooperative  group  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  training  of  site  personnel  including  physicians  and 
the  clinical  research  study  team.  Through  this  collaboration,  eco- 
nomic data  can  be  successfully  collected  within  cancer  clinical 
trials. 
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Notes 

'Editor's  note:  SEER  is  a set  of  geographically  defined,  population-based 
central  tumor  registries  in  the  United  States,  operated  by  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations under  contract  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI).  Each  registry 
annually  submits  its  cases  to  the  NCI  on  a computer  tape.  These  computer  tapes 
are  then  edited  by  the  NCI  and  made  available  for  analysis. 

^These  indices  are  available  from  Carolyn  S.  Donham,  Office  of  the  Actuary, 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  telephone  410-786-7947. 

^For  example,  the  absolute  increase  in  5-year  survival  probability,  when  a 
proportional  hazards  model  holds,  is  S'-S.  Here,  S is  the  5-year  survival  for 
control  subjects,  and  r is  the  experimental  control  hazard  ratio.  This  absolute 
survival  difference  is  strongly  influenced  by  S.  If  the  survival  distribution  for 
control  patients  is  exponential  with  a constant  hazard  rate  h and  proportional 
hazards  model  holds,  the  difference  in  mean  life  length  due  to  treatment  is 
ix{!-r)/r,  where  |x  is  the  control  group’s  mean  life  length  (I/h).  When  one 
wishes  to  estimate  absolute  treatment  effects  for  patients  different  from  those 
enrolled,  these  effects  will  depend  on  prognostic  factors. 

“•The  more  general  case  is  a three-parameter  log-normal  distribution,  Y ~ j 
LN(a,  p,  a),  with  location  parameter  a,  scale  parameter  P,  and  shape  parameter 
a.  The  expectation  is  E(Y)  = a -t-  P exp(a“/2),  and  the  variance,  var(Y)  = p^ 
exp(a~)  [exp(a^)  - 1],  For  the  two-parameter  log-normal  distribution,  the  loca- 
tion parameter  is  assumed  to  be  0. 

‘“’In  limited  experience  thus  far,  the  proportional  hazards  assumption  has  been 
remarkably  well  satisfied.  A case  study  of  the  Cox  model  in  estimating  mean  and 
median  costs  along  with  methods  for  checking  model  assumptions  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  World  Wide  Web:  http://www, med.virginia.edu/medicine/ 
clinical/hes/heshp4.htm 
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Foreword 

Richard  D.  Klausner 


Over  the  past  decade,  our  understanding  of  cancer  genetics 
has  been  transformed,  and  we  have  gained  remarkable  new  in- 
sights into  the  causes  of  cancer.  Almost  every  scientific  advance 
results,  at  some  point,  in  a public  discussion  about  cancer  risks, 
so  it  is  sobering  to  realize  that  we  probably  know  less  now  about 
how  to  communicate  cancer  risks  than  we  know  about  cancer 
genetics.  Moreover,  decisions  by  both  individuals  and  health 
professionals  about  cancer  prevention,  detection,  and  treatment 
should  be  an  informed  balancing  of  potential  results  with  poten- 
tial risks.  And,  as  scientists,  we  have  a much  clearer  picture  of 
individual  risks  than  ever.  But  here  is  the  paradox:  We  know  far 
less  about  how  to  communicate  risks  than  we  know  about  how 
to  calculate  them. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  topic,  and  because  so  little 
is  known  about  how  to  communicate  cancer  risks  effectively,  I 
strongly  supported  the  National  Cancer  Institute’s  sponsorship 
of  an  important  conference  on  “Cancer  Risk  Communication: 
What  We  Know  and  What  We  Need  to  Learn.”  Publication  of 
the  papers  presented  at  that  conference  as  a monograph  of  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  adds  important  sub- 
stance to  the  knowledge  base  on  cancer  risk  communication. 
This  monograph  has  a broad  array  of  contributors,  including 
renowned  scholars  whose  field  of  study  is  risk  communication 
and  those  developing  models  for  use  by  health  professionals. 
The  monograph  also  includes  contributions  from  representatives 
of  special  populations,  medical  journals  that  publish  risk  papers, 
the  mass  media,  and  institutions  that  conduct  risk-related  re- 
search and  then  communicate  results  of  that  research.  As  a re- 
sult, the  monograph  not  only  is  a major  contribution  to  the 
literature  about  cancer  risk  communication,  it  provides  a unique 
compilation  of  expertise. 

Just  as  important,  the  monograph  will  help  guide  future  re- 
search because  it  identifies  gaps  in  knowledge  that  must  be 


filled.  Until  that  can  be  done,  we  must  rely  on  the  best  practices 
now  known  about  how  to  communicate  cancer  risk.  These  prac- 
tices are  identified  here  and  can  be  adopted  immediately  by 
those  who  disseminate  cancer  risk  information. 

Questions  about  how  to  communicate  cancer  risk  are  plenti- 
ful, but  they  are  only  a fraction  of  the  questions  about  cancer 
communications  that  confront  us  today.  How  can  we  promote 
the  demand  for  access  to  and  use  of  cancer  information  given  the 
high  national  rates  of  medical  and  scientific  illiteracy?  How  can 
we  assure  that  cancer  communications  are  salient,  relevant,  and 
culturally  sensitive  to  diverse  audiences?  How  can  we  better 
design  our  interventions  to  learn  what  works,  what  does  not 
work,  and  why?  How  can  we  help  physicians,  who  have  limited 
time  to  spend  with  patients,  maximize  their  communication 
about  cancer?  How  can  we  redesign  our  information  systems  so 
they  give  people  the  information  they  want,  how  they  want  it, 
and  when  and  where  they  want  it? 

Now,  thanks  to  emerging  communications  technologies  and 
knowledge  developed  through  academic  research,  we  have  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  to  answer  such  questions,  and  we 
must  seize  it.  Each  year,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  prepares 
a budget  proposal  that  identifies  extraordinary  opportunities  to 
further  progress  brought  about  by  earlier  research  successes.  Our 
proposal  for  2001  will  include  cancer  communications  as  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  for  investment.  Such  an  investment 
can  shape  the  emerging  national  information  infrastructure  to 
improve  cancer  communications  and  thereby  help  improve  the 
public’s  health.  This  monograph  is  an  important  step  in  that 
direction. 


Ajfiliation  of  author:  Director.  National  Cancer  Institute.  Bethesda,  MD. 
Correspondence  to:  R.  D.  Klausner.  M.D..  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Bldg. 
31.  Rm,  11A48.  MSC  2590.  Bethesda.  MD  20892. 
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The  Cancer  Risk  Communication  Meeting  in  Perspective 


Barbara  K. 


Rimer 


The  National  Research  Council  (1)  defined  risk  communica- 
tion as  an  interactive  process  of  exchange  of  information  and 
opinion  among  individuals,  groups,  and  institutions.  It  involves 
multiple  messages  about  the  nature  of  risk  and  other  messages, 
not  strictly  about  risk,  that  express  concerns,  opinions,  or  reac- 
tions to  risk  messages  or  to  legal  and  institutional  arrangements 
for  risk  management.  When  applied  to  cancer,  this  is  a useful 
working  definition  of  risk  communication. 

Cancer  risk  communication  is  a vital  topic  for  many  groups, 
including  the  media,  health  care  professionals,  researchers,  and, 
of  course,  the  public.  Media  professionals  are  faced  daily  with 
the  need  to  communicate  risk.  Nowhere  were  the  challenges  and 
repercussions  of  cancer  risk  communication  more  apparent  than 
when  we  have  attempted  to  communicate  the  lifetime  risk  for 
breast  cancer  (the  well-known  one-in-eight  number).  As  Bunker 
et  al.  (2)  recently  stated,  people  do  not  understand  the  idea  of 
lifetime  risk.  They  also  do  not  understand  that  the  average  risk 
is  modified  by  a number  of  individual  factors,  such  as  age  and 
family  history  of  cancer.  This  points  out  one  of  the  important 
problems  in  communicating  cancer  risk  information.  People 
have  trouble  understanding  numbers,  especially  when  the  num- 
bers are  probabilities. 

But  perhaps  even  harder  is  communicating  the  concept 
of  competing  risks.  For  example,  women  focus  so  much  on 
breast  cancer  risks  that  they  underestimate  the  risks  of  heart 
disease  and  lung  cancer.  Risk  communication  may  be  made 
harder  by  the  influence  of  certain  advertisers  (e.g.,  tobacco 
companies).  A survey  by  the  American  Council  on  Sci- 
ence and  Health  (3)  showed  that  the  risks  of  smoking  tend 
to  be  downplayed  in  women’s  magazines.  The  survey 
found  that  articles  on  tobacco  represented  fewer  than  1% 
of  all  health-related  articles.  No  wonder  people  have  problems 
perceiving  tobacco-related  risks  correctly.  Recently,  Nelkin  (4) 
argued,  “The  media  response  to  research  reports  about 
health  risks  suggests  that  efforts  to  reach  the  public  must 
consider  the  important  differences  between  lay  and  pro- 
fessional understanding  of  certain  concepts.  To  scientists,  evi- 
dence is  a statistical  concept,  and  the  focus  is  on  aggregate  data. 
But  to  laypersons — and  many  journalists — anecdotal  informa- 
tion and  individual  cases  are  also  compelling  evidence.  The 
media  focus  is  on  the  immediate  concerns  of  readers.  Will  I be 
harmed?”  Balancing  these  different  perspectives  about  scientific 
evidence  is  an  important  challenge  of  cancer  risk  communica- 
tion. 

Researchers  are  grappling  with  a number  of  important  ques- 
tions related  to  cancer  risk  communication,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: What  is  the  role  of  risk  perceptions  in  cancer-related 
behaviors?  What  effects  do  risk  communications  have  on  deci- 
sion making  and  behavior?  How  do  we  communicate  risk  in 
numbers,  words,  and  graphics? 

Practitioners  are  faced  with  patients  who  may  want  to  know 
their  own  risk  of  breast  cancer  and  what  they  can  do  about  it. 
Other  patients  (e.g.,  those  who  smoke)  may  want  to  avoid  dis- 


cussion of  risk.  And,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  testing  for 
genetic  susceptibility  to  cancer  raises  many  other  patient  ques- 
tions about  risk. 

This  meeting  was  designed  with  the  ambitious  goal  of  trying 
to  bridge  the  communication  perspectives  of  researchers,  the 
media,  and  practitioners.  We  planned  to  emerge  with  a clearer 
understanding  of  what  we  know  about  cancer  risk  communica- 
tion and  what  we  need  to  know  to  bridge  what  often  seems  like 
a chasm  between  research  and  practice.  That  is  why  we  asked 
the  participants  to  focus  on  the  two  questions:  1)  What  do  we 
know?  2)  What  do  we  need  to  know  about  cancer  risk  commu- 
nication? 

The  importance  of  this  topic  was  highlighted  in  a recent 
report  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  and  the  National  Research 
Council  (5)  that  dealt  with  recommendations  for  people  exposed 
to  iodine- 131.  The  committee  suggested  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  consider  funding 
research  to  develop  a better  understanding  of  how  people 
perceive  the  benefits  and  harms  of  cancer  screening  and  how 
those  perceptions  are  affected  by  different  ways  of  presenting 
quantitative  information  and  different  ways  of  structuring 
patient-clinician  communication.  They  emphasized  that  DHHS 
would  be  well  served  by  efforts  to  understand  better  how 
individuals  make  Judgments  about  risk  situations  and,  more 
specifically,  how  they  use  information  to  do  so.  This  is  a use- 
ful statement  of  research  needs  for  the  broader  field  of  can- 
cer risk  communication  as  well  as  the  specific  case  of  iodine- 
131. 

This  meeting  of  some  of  the  United  States’  leading  research- 
ers and  communicators  represents  an  important  opportunity  to 
advance  both  the  research  and  the  practice  agendas  related  to 
cancer  risk  communication.  Our  goals,  after  all,  are  more  similar 
than  different — to  improve  the  communication  and  comprehen- 
sion of  cancer  risk. 
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Workshop  Keynote  Address 


The  editors 


The  workshop’s  keynote  address,  by  Scott  C.  Ratzan,  M.D., 
Editor-in-Chief  of  Health  Communication  Technology  & Edu- 
cational Innovation,  was  published  earlier  in  another  periodical. 


so  it  is  not  included  here;  however,  the  Monograph  editors  are 
pleased  to  provide  the  reference  to  this  important  paper; 

Ratzan  SC.  Cancer  risk  communication:  what  we  know  and 
what  we  need  to  learn.  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day  1998;65:267-70. 


Introduction  of  Section:  Challenges  Inherent  in 
Communicating  Cancer  Risk  Information 

J.  Paul  Van  Nevel 


In  this  group  of  papers,  Fischhoff  and  Weinstein,  with  a re- 
sponse by  Maibach,  examine  the  risk  communication  challenge 
from  the  perspective  of  how  people  process  information.  The 
authors  focus  on  the  cognitive  barriers  to  understanding  cancer 
risks.  These  papers  make  the  case  that  successful  risk  commu- 
nication depends  on  the  ability  of  those  who  originate  risk  com- 
munications to  understand  and  address  audience  members’  per- 
ceptions of  and  feelings  about  the  risk  in  question.  The  authors 
postulate  that  successful  communication  of  risk  information 


poses  challenges  not  only  for  communications  planning  but  also 
for  creating  links  between  the  public  and  the  science  underlying 
risk  information.  They  also  present  new  directions  in  risk  com- 
munications research. 
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Why  (Cancer)  Risk  Communication  Can  Be  Hard 

Baruch  Fischhojf 


Effective  risk  communication  uses  audience  members’  time 
well  by  providing  them  with  the  information  that  they  most 
need,  in  a form  that  they  can  easily  comprehend.  Accom- 
plishing this  task  can  be  hard  because  of  problems  with  both 
the  transmitter  and  the  receiver.  The  former  must  determine 
what  is  most  worth  saying.  The  latter  must  integrate  that 
message  with  their  often  fragmentary  mental  models  of  the 
processes  creating  and  controlling  the  risks.  One  strategy  for 
improving  communication  is  to  use  analytic  methods  for  se- 
lecting the  information  to  transmit,  based  on  its  criticality  to 
recipients’  decision  making.  A second  strategy  for  improving 
communications  is  adapting  the  message  to  the  cognitive 
processes  of  its  recipients.  Together,  these  strategies  can  re- 
veal the  limits  to  communication  and  how  best  to  work 
within  them.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;25:7-13] 


Understanding  most  risks  has  a qualitative  and  a quantitative 
component.  Quantitatively,  those  exposed  to  a hazard  need  to 
know  how  big  the  threat  is,  in  terms  that  allow  them  to  evaluate 
its  seriousness  (compared  with  the  costs  of  reducing  it).  Quali- 
tatively, they  need  to  know  how  the  hazard  can  be  controlled,  in 
terms  that  allow  them  to  select  and  implement  appropriate  ac- 
tions as  well  as  to  detect  changes  in  their  circumstances.  These 
two  sets  of  information  needs  are  interrelated.  The  magnitude  of 
a risk  should  affect  people’s  interest  in  its  mechanisms.  Con- 
versely, an  understanding  of  those  mechanisms  may  make  quan- 
titative estimates  more  meaningful,  by  showing  how  the  risk 
could  be  that  big  or  small. 

Like  any  good  communication  process,  formulating  an  effec- 
tive risk  message  begins  by  characterizing  the  information  needs 
of  its  intended  audience.  A message  should  focus  on  the  most 
critical  facts  that  have  yet  to  be  understood.  Then  those  facts 
need  to  be  transmitted  in  a credible,  comprehensible  way.  Ac- 
complishing these  goals  requires  a normative  analysis  of  which 
facts  are  most  worth  knowing  and  a descriptive  analysis  of  what 
people  currently  believe.  The  normative  analysis  should  apply 
the  best  scientific  knowledge  about  risk  to  the  specific  concerns 
of  the  target  individuals.  The  descriptive  analysis  should  apply 
the  best  scientific  knowledge  about  human  information  process- 
ing to  those  individuals’  specific  needs.  The  resulting  commu- 
nication should  be  tested  and  the  process  continued,  until  audi- 
ence members  experience  no  more  than  the  acceptable  level  of 
misunderstanding  (1). 

The  next  two  sections  of  this  paper  discuss,  in  turn,  commu- 
nicating qualitative  and  quantitative  information.  Each  process 
requires  (a)  normative  analyses  of  what  is  worth  knowing  and 
{b)  descriptive  studies  of  what  is  worth  saying.  The  concluding 
section  considers  the  strategy  of  relying  on  informational  mes- 
sages to  help  people  cope  with  serious  risks. 

What  Is  Worth  Knowing 

Quantitative  Information  About  Risks 

Conceptually,  determining  quantitative  information  needs  is 
straightforward. 
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1)  Describe  the  decisions  that  audience  members  face.  The 
conventional  way  to  do  that  is  with  a decision  tree,  like  that 
in  Fig.  1.  It  begins  with  the  options  available  and  ends  with 
the  consequences  whose  probability  of  occurrence  is  affected  by 
the  choice  of  option.  Between  them  lie  uncertain  events,  whose 
outcome  determines  whether  the  consequences  do,  in  fact,  occur 
(2,3). 

2)  Summarize  the  target  individuals’  current  perceptions  of 
these  decisions.  Conventionally,  these  beliefs  are  represented  as 
the  subjective  probabilities  of  the  possible  outcomes  (e.g.,  the 
chances  of  true  and  false  positives  from  a mammogram  or  of 
living  various  time  periods  with  a chosen  treatment).  Individu- 
als’ values  are  represented  by  the  perceived  utility  (or  disutility) 
of  experiencing  the  different  consequences  (or,  equivalently,  the 
acceptable  trade-offs  among  them). 

3)  Identify  the  optimal  choice  implied  by  these  judgments. 
This  could  be  called  the  subjectively  rational  choice,  in  the  sense 
of  representing  what  people  would  choose  if  they  made  best  use 
of  their  (possibly  misinformed)  beliefs. 

4)  Redo  the  analysis,  replacing  each  subjective  estimate,  in 
turn,  by  the  best  available  scientific  estimate.  For  questions  of 
fact,  this  step  means  changing  the  probabilities  to  ones  informed 
by  current  science.  For  questions  of  value,  this  step  means 
changing  the  utilities  to  ones  informed  by  a full  appreciation  of 
what  it  means  to  experience  the  consequence  (which  might, 
mercifully,  be  unprecedented  in  many  people’s  lives). 

Replacing  all  model  estimates  with  the  best  scientific  esti- 
mates produces  what  could  be  called  the  objectively  rational 
choice.  (This  use  of  “objective”  recognizes  that  science  always 
involves  an  element  of  judgment.)  Those  estimates  whose  re- 
placement has  the  largest  effect  on  choices  are  the  logical  foci  of 
communication  (i.e.,  they  are  the  facts  whose  transmission  mat- 
ters most)  (4).  In  Fig.  I,  that  choice  might  mean  giving  a more 
accurate  feeling  for  the  effectiveness  of  chemotherapy  or  the 
associated  nausea.  Or  it  might  mean  pointing  to  options  or  con- 
sequences that  were  neglected  entirely  (e.g.,  a new  clinical  trial, 
career  changes). 

Message  content  should  proceed  as  far  down  the  list  of 
priorities  as  the  communication  opportunity  allows.  Inevitably, 
there  are  limits.  Recipients  may  lack  the  time  or  cognitive 
capacity  to  process  every  fact  that  might  help  them — or  the 
emotional  capacity  to  deal  with  some  specific  facts.  The 
communicator  may  not  feel  free  to  discuss  some  issues  (e.g., 
effects  on  sexual  performance,  risks  of  professional  miscon- 
duct). Thus,  effective  communication  must  be  realistic  about 
where  people  are  coming  from  and  about  how  far  they  can  be 
taken. 

Getting  information  out  of  people,  regarding  their  current 
beliefs,  involves  much  the  same  cognitive  processes  as  getting 
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Fig.  1.  A partial  decision  tree  for  cancer  treatment.  Actual  values  depend  on  specific  case. 


information  into  them.  As  a result,  it  is  a major  topic  of  this 
paper.  Although  eliciting  expert  beliefs  is  left  to  other  sources 
(5,6),  it  faces  analogous  cognitive  issues.  Identifying  and  inte- 
grating the  full  set  of  expertise  relevant  to  an  analysis  often 
poses  significant  intellectual  (and  institutional)  challenges. 
Nonetheless,  that  discipline  is  needed  before  communicators  can 
responsibly  demand  people’s  attention,  occupy  the  spot  in  their 
lives  that  might  be  filled  by  other  (better)  messages,  or  despair 
of  their  incompetence  (for  failing  to  learn  from  messages  that 
were,  in  truth,  not  very  good). 


Qualitative  Information  About  Risk 

Identifying  qualitative  information  needs  follows  from  iden- 
tifying quantitative  information  needs.  An  influence  diagram  | 
(7,8),  like  that  in  Fig.  2,  is  created  to  show  the  determinants 
of  each  uncertain  event  in  the  decision  tree.  In  it,  each  node 
represents  a variable;  an  arrow  means  that  the  variable  at  the^ 
head  depends  on  the  one  at  the  tail.  Purely  qualitative  models 
“merely”  assemble  the  relevant  risk  factors  and  the  processes- 
linking  them — in  a sufficiently  rigorous  way  to  allow  running 
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the  numbers  at  some  later  day.  Nonetheless,  even  the  most  quali- 
tative modeling  involves  some  rough  quantification,  to  screen 
1 factors  with  weak  influences  or  dubious  scientific  support. 

: Setting  communication  priorities  follows  the  same  logic  as 

i with  quantitative  information:  (a)  create  influence  diagrams  rel- 
evant to  the  pending  choices  of  target  audience  members;  (b) 
conduct  descriptive  studies,  identifying  current  beliefs  about  re- 
lationships in  the  diagram;  (c)  assess  the  risk  judgments  follow- 
ing from  those  beliefs;  (^0  identify  the  missing  facts  that  would 
most  improve  those  judgments;  and  (e)  focus  communications 
on  them. 

Those  communications  might  involve  correcting  erroneous 
beliefs,  perhaps  by  describing  the  strength  of  a relationship  (e.g., 
“diet  has  only  been  weakly  linked  to  breast  cancer”),  perhaps  by 
explaining  its  rationale  (e.g.,  “the  body  has  complex  metabolic 
‘ processes,  mediated  by  genes,  activity,  and  environment,  mak- 
ing it  hard  to  tell  what  difference  diet  makes,  especially  with 
health  problems  whose  natural  progression  is  poorly  under- 
stood”). Those  communications  might  involve  pointing  to  cur- 
rently ignored  relationships  or  refuting  mistakenly  accepted 
ones.  Or  they  could  provide  background  information,  clarifying 
the  picture  as  a whole  (e.g.,  how  hormones  or  breast  mass 
change  with  age). 

We  call  the  result  of  a normative  analysis  an  expert  model 
and  the  result  of  descriptive  research  a mental  model  (7.9).  In 
these  terms,  risk  communication  hopes  to  make  lay  people  more 
like  experts,  in  those  ways  that  matter  most  to  lay  decisions. 
Because  these  terms  may  connote  more  than  their  literal  intent, 
a few  words  of  terminologic  clarification  are  in  order. 

Model  suggests  a formal  representation  onto  which  one  can 
map  objects  and  operations.  The  expert  model  should  allow  such 
mapping;  lay  mental  models  often  will  not,  especially  for  com- 
plex, novel  problems  (like  many  risks). 

Expert  refers  to  those  who  know  most  about  each  relationship 
in  the  model,  without  implying  that  any  one  expert  is  the  best 
source  for  all  topics  nor  that  the  community  of  experts  knows 
I everything. 

Lay  denotes  the  source  of  audience  members’  knowledge,  not 
its  extent.  The  experiences,  curiosities,  and  distractions  of  ev- 
eryday life  can  leave  lay  people  clueless,  self-educated,  radically 
skeptical,  or  shrewdly  observant.  Often,  lay  people’s  indigenous 


technical  knowledge  {10)  is  essential  for  connecting  general 
messages  to  specific  circumstances. 

Quantitative  Lay  Knowledge 
Assessment 

Assessing  beliefs  about  uncertain  contingencies  means  elic- 
iting numeric  judgments  for  the  probabilities  of  clearly  defined 
events.  One  common  source  of  ambiguity  is  verbal  quantifiers, 
such  as  “likely”  and  “rarely,”  whose  numeric  equivalent  can 
vary  by  context  and  by  individual  (e.g.,  “likely”  to  rain  versus 
“likely”  to  have  a painful  side  effect)  (11,12).  Fortunately,  elimi- 
nating it  is  straightforward:  offer  a linear  scale,  anchored  at  “0% 
= can’t  happen”  and  “100%  = certain  to  happen,”  and  label  the 
appropriate  tick  marks  with  10,  20,  . . .,  90).  If  the  probabilities 
might  be  very  small,  offer  a log  expansion  of  the  section  be- 
tween 0%  and  1%,  as  in  Fig.  3.  Such  judgments  have  been 
elicited  for  many  events,  with  diverse  (and  occasionally  repre- 
sentative) populations  of  adolescents  and  adults.  They  require  a 
little  more  work  from  respondents  than  do  verbal  quantifiers.  As 
a result,  they  are  less  popular  as  a way  to  provide  one’s  own 
beliefs  but  more  popular  as  a way  to  receive  others’  beliefs  (13). 
Their  increased  interpretability  should  justify  a little  respondent 
discomfort. 

Two  cautions  are  in  order  when  probabilities  are  elicited  with 
open-ended  questions,  as  might  occur  with  phone  interviews,  (a) 
People  sometimes  say  “50,”  when  they  mean  “fifty-fifty,”  indi- 
cating an  inability  or  unwillingness  to  answer,  rather  than  a 
numeric  value  (14).  This  tendency  may  be  relatively  common 
with  poorly  understood,  negative  events  (the  topics  of  many  risk 
surveys).  Fifty-fifty  responses  convey  information  about  respon- 
dents’ internal  states;  however,  they  exaggerate  the  perceived 
probability  of  unlikely  events,  if  they  are  interpreted  as  numbers. 
(b)  People’s  preference  for  integer  responses  also  affects  esti- 
mations of  very  low  (and  very  high)  probabilities.  Such  floor  (or 
ceiling)  effects  are  special  cases  of  familiar  psychophysical  phe- 
nomena (15). 

Resolving  ambiguity  in  event  descriptions  is  more  compli- 
cated, insofar  as  there  are  many  more  words  than  kinds  of  num- 
bers. One  way  to  address  it  is  the  following  process: 

1 ) Ask  people  to  think  aloud  as  they  answer  a draft  version  of 


Fig.  3.  A log-linear  scale  for  eliciting  probabilities.  For  the  sake  of  balance,  one  might  also  expand  the  99%-100%  range.  One  variant  uses  a magnifying  glass  to 
highlight  the  very  small  probabilities  (46). 
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the  question  (e.g.,  “What  is  the  probability  of  getting  chlamydia 
from  having  sex”?).  Note  each  uncertainty  raised  or  assumption 
made  about  its  definition  (e.g.,  “Do  you  mean  the  risk  of  doing 
it  once  or  many  times?”  “Well,  it’s  different  for  boys  and  girls”). 

2)  Ask  respondents  to  elaborate  on  each  such  concern  to 
clarify  its  meaning  and  prompt  other  issues. 

3)  Code  responses  in  terms  of  the  risk  factors  that  they  reflect. 
Table  1 offers  one  general  coding  scheme  for  risk  behaviors 
(16,17). 

4)  Draft  a test  question  clearly  specifying  the  needed  details. 
Include  factors  relevant  to  lay  people  even  if  irrelevant  to  tech- 
nical experts.  If  a question  ignores  an  issue  that  respondents 
consider  important,  they  may  impute  a value  to  it  anyway. 

5)  Conduct  tests  to  ensure  that  the  fully  specified  question  is 
understood  as  intended.  That  can  be  done  with  (a)  think-aloud 
protocols  (repeating  steps  1 and  2),  (b)  manipulation  checks 
(asking  respondents  to  recall  task  details  or  make  simple  infer- 
ences from  them),  and  (c)  confirmatory  tests,  having  subjects 
answer  versions  of  the  question  that  differ  in  each  risk  factor  that 
was  important  to  think-aloud  subjects  (to  see  if  people  really 
attend  to  the  details  that  they  say  matter  to  them). 

The  final  choice  of  wording  may  force  some  hard  choices. 
For  example,  we  might  want  to  ask  very  general  questions  to 
cover  a large  set  of  events.  However,  doing  so  poses  a quandary 
for  respondents  who  make  finer  distinctions.  To  answer,  they 
must  either  focus  on  some  subset  of  the  people  and  situations 
covered  by  the  question  (as  defined  by  categories  like  those  in 
Table  1)  or  compute  a weighted  average  in  their  heads.  Unlike 
probability  scales,  which  can  be  developed  once  and  then  ap- 
plied to  many  events,  this  procedure  must  be  repeated  for  each 
event.  Fortunately,  the  research  on  any  term  can  then  be  applied 
whenever  it  occurs  (as  long  as  the  target  populations  have  simi- 
lar linguistic  norms).  Thus,  for  example,  McIntyre  and  West  (18) 
have  studied  lay  interpretations  of  safe  sex.  Turner  et  al.  (19) 
have  done  so  for  drug-related  behaviors,  Leigh  (20)  has  exam- 
ined alcohol-related  terms,  and  Morwitz  (21)  has  reviewed  verbs 
related  to  behavioral  intentions  (e.g.,  “will  purchase”).  A sub- 
stantial amount  of  literature  considers  the  meanings  of  “risk” 
itself  (22-24). 

Improvement 

The  cognitive  processes  involved  in  expressing  beliefs  are 
also  involved  in  creating  them.  Thus,  similar  design  principles 
apply  here.  For  example,  communications  should  satisfy  a per- 
son’s need  and  preference  for  numeric  quantifiers.  Like  response 
modes,  information  displays  send  signals.  Thus,  a log-linear  dis- 
play connotes  that  very  small  probabilities  are  possible  and  that 
one  should  take  the  trouble  to  distinguish  among  them.  Its  ap- 
propriateness is  a matter  of  context  and  empirical  testing. 

Recommending  numeric  displays  may  seem  odd,  given  the 
frequent  lamentations  over  lay  innumeracy  (25,26).  Although  a 
full  analysis  is  impossible  here,  one  should  note  that  studies 
showing  lay  trouble  with  numbers  rarely  speak  to  the  present 
issue.  These  studies  typically  examine  how  people  combine  in- 
formation from  diverse  sources,  not  how  they  understand  indi- 
vidual facts.  They  focus  on  what  people  currently  know,  not  on 
what  they  can  learn.  Furthermore,  claims  of  lay  incompetence 
frequently  rest  on  untested  assumptions  (e.g.,  nonexpert  risk 
judgments  reflect  differences  in  beliefs  rather  than  in  definitions 
of  “risk”).  Expert  ambiguity  can  cause  behavior  that  appears  like 
innumeracy.  For  example,  in  the  late  1970s,  anecdotal  evidence 
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Table  1.  Coding  framework  for  drinking  and  driving  question 


Framework 

element 

Risk  factor  categories 

Example  variables 

Behavior 

Dose 

Amount  of  alcohol 

Amount 

Potency 

Method 

consumed 

Other  behaviors 

Risk  buffers 

Amount  of  food  eaten 

Risk  amplifiers 

Other  drugs  consumed 

Time-related 

Night  or  day;  day  of  the 
week 

Place-related 

Where  alcohol  was 
consumed 

Actor 

Physical 

Tolerance  to  alcohol 

Cognitive 

Awareness  of  effects  of 
alcohol 

Social-psychological 

Mood 

Material 

Wealth 

Spiritual 

Faith 

Skill 

Driving  skill 

Character 

Age 

Sex 

Genetic  history 

Status 

Luck 

Motivation 

Other 

Responsible;  mature 

Context 

Social 

General,  cultural 

Drinking  norms 

Family 

Family  approval 

Peers,  others 

Peer  approval 

Environmental 

Road  conditions 

Risk  outcome 

Social  reactions 

Personal  effects 

Get  in  trouble 

Physical 

Injury 

Psychologic 

Worry,  guilt 

Cognitive-physiological 

Kill  brain  cells 

Cognitive-psychological 

Can’t  think 

Material 

Lose  car,  lose  license 

Accidents 

Get  in  a wreck  while  high 

Lifestyle 

Become  a bum 

Complex 

Get  high 

Effects  on  others 

Hurt  your  friends,  family 

Behaviors 

Severity,  type  when 
measured 

Use  more,  do  heavier  drugs 

suggested  public  discomfort  with  probability-of-precipitation 
(PoP)  forecasts;  the  problem,  however,  proved  to  be  confusion 
over  what  forecasters  meant  by  “precipitation,”  not  “probability” 
(27).  Finally,  studies  (28-30)  showing  lay  innumeracy  typically 
use  highly  structured  tasks;  whether  providing  the  contextual 
cues  of  everyday  life  helps  or  hinders  particular  judgments  is  an 
empirical  question. 

Whatever  the  difficulties,  communicating  quantitative  infor- 
mation is  a matter  of  necessity.  Effective  decision  making  re- 
quires quantitative  knowledge.  We  need  to  deliver  it  compre- 
hensibly, so  people  need  not  guess  about  the  size  and  probability 
of  effects.  We  can  hope  that  repeated  exposure  to  standard  dis- 
plays of  risk  measures  creates  public  understanding,  as  it  has 
with  other  numbers  now  part  of  everyday  life  (e.g.,  PoP,  rec- 
ommended daily  allowance). 

Whatever  quantifiers  are  used,  the  associated  events  must  be 
clear.  One  possible  strategy  is  using  a controlled  vocabulary.  A 
push  in  this  direction  may  come  from  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration’s  proposed  warning  label  for  over-the-counter 
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drugs  {31 ).  Although  it  avoids  numbers  (and  has  little  empirical 
validation),  this  proposal  could  promote  a common  terminology 
for  this  large  class  of  risks.  An  analogous  (but  quantitative) 
proposal  has  been  advanced  for  automobile  safety  (32).  All  pro- 
posals need  testing  to  confirm  designers’  intuitions. 

Clear,  consensual  definitions  may,  however,  not  suffice  if 
people  cannot  understand  that  kind  of  information.  Such  diffi- 
culties are  the  stock  in  trade  of  behavioral  decision  making 
(28,33),  which  studies  lay  understanding  of  uncertain  processes 
that  are  neither  self-evident  nor  routinely  taught.  Three  examples 
may  give  a flavor  for  these  problems  and  their  possible  treat- 
ment. 

1 ) The  acceptability  of  very  low  probability  risks  can  depend 
on  how  they  are  presented  (e.g.,  relative  versus  absolute  risk, 
frequency  per  year  versus  years  between  occurrences).  The  fair- 
est presentation  may  be  to  show  multiple  perspectives,  allowing 
recipients  to  triangulate  and  seek  a rounded  feeling  for  just  how 
big  the  risk  really  is  (34,35). 

2)  People  have  difficulty  translating  between  single  and  mul- 
tiple exposures  to  a hazard.  Typically,  they  underestimate  how 
quickly  small  risks  (and  small  risk  reductions)  add  up.  Doing  the 
math  for  them  may  be  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  they  get  both 
perspectives  (even  if  they  cannot  quite  reconcile  the  two  in  their 
minds)  (36,37). 

3)  People  tend  to  anchor  their  beliefs  on  initial  estimates  (28). 
One  protection  is  to  present  ranges  rather  than  best  guesses.  The 
credibility  of  those  ranges  might  be  increased  by  explaining  why 
the  science  is  that  uncertain  (e.g.,  poor  data,  complex  processes, 
competing  claims).  Such  disclosure  can  prepare  lay  people  for 
hearing  competing  arguments  and  seeing  discrepant  anecdotal 
evidence. 

Qualitative  Lay  Knowledge 
Assessment 

Determining  qualitative  information  needs  begins  by  compar- 
ing lay  and  expert  beliefs,  regarding  the  factors  creating  and 
controlling  risks.  The  sources  of  discrepancies  can  vary.  Lay 
mental  models  may  assign  central  roles  to  factors  that  technical 
experts  have  either  rejected  on  the  basis  of  evidence  or  neglected 
as  a result  of  disinterest.  Lay  people  may  have  insights  that  are 
lacking  in  expert  models,  drawing  on  a limited  set  of  disciplines. 
For  example,  a modeling  team  might  lack  specialists  in  nutrition, 
social  support,  psychoneuroimmunology,  or  alternative  medi- 
cine— all  factors  that  might  play  roles  in  lay  thinking,  if  not  in 
the  actual  course  of  disease.  For  example,  women’s  mental  mod- 
els of  the  recent  controversy  over  mammography  screening  for 
women  in  their  40s  seem  focused  more  on  their  perceptions  of 
health  care  finance  than  on  scientific  uncertainties  (38). 

Our  approach  to  determining  the  elements  of  lay  mental  mod- 
els parallels  that  for  determining  lay  definitions  of  terms  in 
quantitative  estimates:  (a)  Ask  individuals  to,  “Tell  me  what  you 
have  heard  about  X.  Don’t  worry  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 
I’m  just  interested  in  what  is  on  people’s  minds.  The  goal  of  our 
project  is  to  help  them  to  understand  things  better.”  (b)  Ask  them 
to  elaborate  on  everything  they  say,  and  then  elaborate  on  those 
elaborations,  (c)  After  exhausting  the  topics  that  arise  spontane- 
ously, ask  about  domains  in  the  expert  model  that  should  be 
common  knowledge  but  have  yet  to  be  raised  (e.g.,  “You  haven’t 
said  anything  about  treatment,  what  can  you  tell  me?”),  (cl)  Code 
the  interview  in  terms  of  the  expert  model,  augmented,  as 
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needed,  with  nonexpert  concepts,  (e)  Conduct  confirmatory  tests 
to  validate  these  mental  models  [e.g.,  structured  surveys,  prob- 
lem-solving exercises  (1,9)]. 

The  beliefs  that  respondents  express  can  be  characterized  in 
terms  of  prevalence  (which  issues  occupy  people),  accuracy 
(where  do  they  have  expertise),  calibration  (how  appropriate  is 
their  confidence  in  their  beliefs),  co-occurrence  (which  en- 
sembles of  beliefs  must  be  addressed  together),  and  content 
(what  is  the  substance  of  those  beliefs). 

Improvement 

The  communications  following  from  these  analyses  address 
those  mental  model  elements  most  critical  to  the  decisions  fac- 
ing audience  members.  These  messages  may  present  the  entire 
expert  model,  perhaps  with  minimal  detail  (when  audiences 
know  nothing),  perhaps  with  great  detail  (when  audiences  know 
a lot  but  cannot  keep  the  pieces  straight).  Or  messages  may  focus 
on  specific  facts,  perhaps  addressing  “bugs”  that  undermine  oth- 
erwise solid  mental  models,  perhaps  providing  a stopgap  for 
those  knowing  little.  Four  examples  from  our  own  work  may 
illustrate  these  possibilities: 

1)  The  carcinogenic  potential  of  electromagnetic  fields  is  a 
recurrent  public  concern.  Our  descriptive  research  found  that 
most  citizens  knew  so  little  that  they  needed  basic  orientation, 
whereas  a few  had  much,  albeit,  somewhat  fragmentary  knowl- 
edge. Our  brochure  was  tiered,  so  that  it  could  be  read  at  several 
levels  of  detail  (for  readers  with  varying  expertise  and  interests). 
It  made  a special  effort  to  debias  common  lay  misconceptions 
regarding  how  quickly  electromagnetic  fields  decline  with  dis- 
tance and  how  they  can  be  shielded.  We  tried  to  clarify  public 
controversies  by  explaining  why  scientists  disagree  about  elec- 
tromagnetic fields.  Members  of  each  camp  reviewed  how  we 
represented  their  positions.  We  have  sold  (at  cost)  a couple 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  brochure  and  would  like  to  think 
that  it  has  helped  to  focus  the  national  debate  (39). 

2)  Space  missions  far  from  the  sun  or  requiring  concentrated 
power  currently  must  use  nuclear  energy  sources.  After  seeing 
citizen  opposition  to  the  Galileo  shot  (to  Jupiter  and  beyond),  we 
conducted  a series  of  descriptive  studies,  drawing  most  partici- 
pants from  a local  conservation  group.  They  were  found  to  have 
(a)  better  elaborated  mental  models  for  the  effects  of  potential 
problems  than  for  their  sources,  (b)  a tendency  to  confuse  ra- 
diation and  radioactivity,  and  (c)  coherent  beliefs  (and  prefer- 
ences) regarding  alternative  designs  for  response  to  orbital  fail- 
ure. The  research  led  to  a brochure  that  left  test  subjects  better 
informed  about  and  more  favorable  toward  the  technology  than 
did  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration’s 
(NASA)  brochures  (40,41).  Our  research  did  not  seem  to  influ- 
ence NASA’s  communications,  although  the  agency  did  refer 
some  journalists  to  us  when  the  Cassini  shot  generated  similar 
controversy. 

3)  In  the  late  1980s,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  began  an  ambitious  campaign  to  reduce  domestic 
radon  exposures,  which  were  thought  to  be  a major  source  of 
lung  cancer  (especially  in  homes  with  smokers).  In  an  unusual 
(and  laudatory)  move,  EPA  evaluated  its  intervention.  Unfortu- 
nately, little  increase  in  testing  or  remediation  was  done.  Our 
descriptive  studies  (9)  suggested  that,  although  much  of  EPA’s 
message  had  gotten  through,  citizens’  mental  models  often  had 
a major  bug:  Reasonably  but  erroneously,  they  believed  that 
radon  meant  permanent  contamination.  If  so,  then  there  was 
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little  point  in  testing.  The  revised  EPA  Citizen ’s  Guide  to  Radon 
addressed  this  concern.  In  this  case,  the  relevant  science  is  easy 
to  explain:  Radon  decays  very  rapidly.  As  a result,  a small 
amount  can  damage  your  lungs.  However,  it  is  also  gone 
quickly.  So  the  problem  vanishes  if  homeowners  can  keep  ad- 
ditional radon  from  coming  into  their  houses. 

4)  Methylene  chloride,  used  as  paint  stripper,  is  one  of  many 
suspected  carcinogens  used  in  the  home.  Consumers’  exposure 
depends  on  their  usage  patterns.  Unfortunately,  the  package  la- 
bels that  might  shape  their  behavior  lack  clear  wording  and 
organization.  By  use  of  a combination  of  formal  modeling  and 
mental  models  interviews,  we  identified  supply  curves  for  usage 
instructions,  prioritizing  message  content.  The  model  allows  dif- 
ferent assumptions  regarding  how  many  instructions  users  will 
read  and  how  full  their  compliance  will  be — given  their  mental 
models  and  perceived  need  to  get  the  job  done  (42,43). 

Each  such  application  must  consider  the  particulars  of  that 
cancer  risk.  Yet,  each  can  take  advantage  of  common  compo- 
nents: the  science  (e.g.,  indoor  air  circulation,  examples  2 and  4), 
the  perceptions  (e.g.,  confusing  radiation  and  radioactivity,  ex- 
amples 2 and  3),  or  the  medium  (e.g.,  brochure  design,  examples 
1,  2,  and  3).  As  a result,  one  challenge  to  the  managers  of 
communication  programs  is  creating  opportunities  for  such 
modular  design.  My  colleagues  and  I hoped  to  advance  this  goal 
in  the  area  of  breast  cancer  by  creating  the  overall  expert  model 
of  Fig.  2 and  by  conducting  mental  model  interviews  on  the 
many  topics  in  its  domain.  The  voluminous  literature  on  science 
education  provides  advice  on  conveying  many  specific  pro- 
cesses (e.g.,  hormones,  doubling  rates).  The  expert  model  is 
intended  to  facilitate  mapping  that  research  into  communication- 
relevant terms. 

Conclusion 

Cancer  risk  communication  can  be  difficult  because  people 
are  imperfect.  Their  knowledge  of  the  relevant  science  is  often 
fragmented  and  inaccurate.  Neither  their  education  nor  their  ev- 
eryday experience  ensures  the  numeracy  or  scientific  literacy 
demanded  by  these  complex,  dynamic,  and  uncertain  processes. 
Even  when  they  have  the  cognitive  resources,  people  may  care 
too  little  to  think  at  all  about  distant  risks;  they  may  care  too 
much  to  think  clearly  about  imminent  ones. 

In  other  cases,  though,  when  communication  fails,  the  diffi- 
culty does  not  lie  with  the  receivers.  Rather,  the  transmitters 
have  failed  to  understand  their  audience.  The  transmitters  repeat 
what  the  receivers  know  and  neglect  what  they  do  not.  Trans- 
mitters patch  minor  holes  and  neglect  major  ones.  They  use 
jargon  or  loaded  language.  They  speak  before  they  listen  and 
undermine  their  credibility. 

Informing  the  public  should  follow  the  same  conversational 
norms  as  informing  children,  patients,  or  students:  Figure  out 
which  facts  have  the  greatest  value  to  the  audience;  then  relay 
those  facts  clearly.  Sometimes  this  step  will  mean  a brief  state- 
ment; sometimes  it  will  require  providing  needed  context.  Ex- 
plicit analysis  and  empirical  testing  are  needed,  when  we  are  too 
distant  from  our  audience  to  get  messages  right  the  first  time  or 
to  evaluate  our  success.  The  present  approach  uses  decision- 
theory  formalisms  to  create  a platform  capable  of  integrating 
results  from  diverse  risk  sciences  (into  the  expert  model);  it  uses 
behavioral  science  techniques  to  characterize  lay  beliefs  (as 
mental  models);  it  draws  on  research  in  judgment  and  science 
education  to  address  critical  gaps. 
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Creating  a computable  expert  model  can  impose  valuable 
discipline,  even  when  no  numbers  are  run,  by  forcing  the  scien- 
tists involved  to  think  through  the  relationships  among  their 
fields.  It  can  also  help  scientists  play  more  constructive  roles  in 
the  communication  process.  Creating  a computable  expert  model 
means  listening  to  the  scientists  first — always  a good  step  in 
communication.  It  decomposes  the  communication  task,  so  that 
it  seems  more  feasible  (especially  for  scientists  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  but  a blurred  image  of  a hysterical  public).  The 
computable  expert  model  also  puts  scientists’  personal  interests 
in  a broader  setting,  providing  a way  to  coordinate  risk  research 
programs  and  focus  them  on  communication  (i.e.,  public)  needs 
(44). 

Given  the  emotions  surrounding  cancer  risks,  greater  formal- 
ization may  seem  like  a strange  strategy.  Clearly,  cancer  risk 
communication  is  not  just  about  facts.  The  interpretation  of  a 
message  may  cause  and  be  affected  by  powerful  emotions.  The 
hope  here  is  to  get  the  information  part  right.  Doing  so  allows 
people  to  be  as  cognitive  as  they  want  to  be  in  their  decision 
making.  It  may  encourage  them  to  think  more  before  they  act,  by 
making  thought  seem  more  tractable.  Just  as  undue  emotion  can 
swamp  cognition,  ineffective  cognition  can  generate  emotion — 
as  people  despair  of  thinking  their  way  through  to  answering 
their  problems. 
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Improving  Cancer  Risk  Communication: 
a Discussion  of  Fischhoff 

Edward  Maihach 


The  implications  of  Fischhoff  s observations  (J)  about  why 
cancer  risk  communication  can  be  hard,  and  the  steps  risk  com- 
municators can  take  to  be  more  effective,  are  rich  at  both  the 
operational  level  as  well  as  the  conceptual  level. 

Operational  Implications 

Fischhoff  s recommendations  are  clear  and  extremely  prom- 
ising. Following  his  recommendations  will  not  be  easy,  how- 
ever, as  they  represent  a considerable  challenge  to  the  field  of 
risk  communication.  Fischhoff  recommends  a formal  set  of  pro- 
cedures for  capturing  and  comparing  expert  conceptions  (an  “ex- 
pert model”)  and  target  audience  conceptions  (a  “mental 
model”)  of  the  risk  at  issue.  After  these  conceptions  have  been 
formalized,  an  iterative  research-based  process  is  used  to  deter- 
mine which  elements  of  the  expert  model  most  effectively  im- 
prove target  audience  understanding  of  the  risk.  Whereas  the 
skills  to  conduct  these  procedures  may  be  stock  in  trade  for  risk 
and  decision  scientists,  they  are  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
health  and  risk  communication  planners. 

Accelerating  the  adoption  of  Fischhoff  s formalized  approach 
will  require  a considerable  investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment (R&D)  and  training,  although  if  made,  the  dividends  are 
likely  to  be  considerable.  R&D  is  needed  to  create  simple  yet 
robust  means  for  developing  expert  and  mental  models,  as  well 
as  empirical  procedures  by  which  to  determine  which  informa- 
tion from  the  expert  model  is  most  useful.  Health  and  risk  com- 
munication professionals,  students,  and  the  people  who  teach 
and  advise  them  will  require  training,  at  a minimum,  to  under- 
stand the  rationale  underlying  this  formalized  approach.  Until 
such  time  that  risk  communication  professionals  have  a full 
understanding  of  the  process,  risk  or  decision  scientists  or  both 
should  be  integral  members  of  the  communication  planning 
team. 

There  are  budgetary  and  timeline  implications  at  the  opera- 
tional level  as  well.  When  properly  conducted,  communication 
planning  requires  an  investment  of  time  and  money  in  audience 
or  formative  research.  Fischhoff  s formalized  approach  to  risk 
communication  planning,  however,  may  pose  even  greater  time 
and  financial  demands,  at  least  initially.  These  demands  may  be 
lessened  in  the  long  run  as  expert  models  and  audience  mental 
models  become  available  in  the  published  literature  and  else- 
where. 

Conceptual  Implications 

There  are  two  distinct  objectives  for  communicating  cancer 
risk  information:  enabling  audience  members  to  make  informed 
decisions  (e.g.,  cancer  patients  who  have  a choice  among  treat- 
ment options)  and  persuading  audience  members  to  adopt  a spe- 
cific belief  or  behavior  [e.g.,  increasing  daily  consumption  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  (2)].  Each  of  these  objectives  has  a different 
underlying  assumption.  In  the  case  of  enabling  people  to  make 
informed  decisions,  the  communicator’s  assumption  is  that  no 
one  decision  or  course  of  action  is  right  for  all  people,  but  rather 
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each  individual’s  unique  values  and  situation  must  be  weighed 
against  the  options.  In  the  case  of  using  risk  information  to 
persuade  audience  members  to  embrace  a given  option,  the  com- 
municator’s assumption  is  that  there  is  an  acceptably  high  de- 
gree of  consensus  among  experts  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the 
recommended  option  is  the  “right”  option.  Without  a high  de- 
gree of  consensus  that  the  recommended  behavior  is,  in  fact,  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  individual  (or  possibly,  in  certain  in- 
stances, in  the  best  interest  of  society),  the  ethics  of  providing 
risk  information  for  purposes  of  persuasion  are  questionable 
(3,4). 

The  criteria  for  judging  effectiveness  must,  therefore,  vary 
according  to  the  objective  of  the  risk  communication  program. 
Risk  communication  that  seeks  to  enable  people  to  make  in- 
formed or  “better”  decisions  should  be  judged  on  its  ability  to 

• Impart  an  accurate  (albeit  perhaps  limited)  understanding  of 
the  risk,  particularly  (as  Fischhoff  points  out)  information  that 
is  “worth  knowing”; 

• Facilitate  a good  decision-making  process  (5);’  and 

• Impart  confidence  that  a good  decision  has  been  reached. 
Without  such  confidence,  decision-makers  are  likely  to  be 
plagued  by  unproductive  anxiety  (6). 

Conversely,  risk  communication  that  seeks  to  persuade  should 
be  judged  by  its  ability  to 

• Impart  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  risk,  particularly  in- 
formation that  is  motivational; 

• Modify  or  reinforce  cognitive  antecedents  to  the  recom- 
mended option;  and 

• Encourage  positive  self-evaluations  on  the  basis  of  enactment 
of  the  recommended  option  (7). 

Eischhoff’s  formalized  approach  to  assessment  and  commu- 
nication planning  have  the  potential  to  improve  the  practice  and 
evaluation  of  both  forms  of  risk  communication.  Risk  commu- 
nication planners  should,  however,  be  clear  about  which  of  the 
two  objectives  they  are  pursuing  to  apply  the  formalisms  appro- 
priately. 
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Note 

'a  good  “decision-making  process”  is  distinct  from  a good  “decision.” 
A good  decision-making  process  interprets  risk  information  accurately, 
in  the  context  of  personal  values  and  the  situational  considerations,  to  select 
the  most  highly  valued  option.  The  quality  of  a decision  is  more  difficult  to 
assess. 


What  Does  It  Mean  to  Understand  a Risk?  Evaluating 
Risk  Comprehension 

Neil  D.  Weinstein 


Risk  communications  are  frequently  intended  to  help  people 
understand  hazards  they  face,  with  the  hope  that  this  un- 
derstanding will  help  them  make  better  decisions  about  the 
need  for  action  or  help  them  choose  among  alternative  ac- 
tions. To  evaluate  the  success  of  such  communications,  a 
definition  of  “understanding”  is  needed.  This  paper  suggests 
that  decisions  about  personal  risks  require,  at  a minimum, 
information  about  the  nature  and  likelihood  of  potential  ill 
effects,  information  about  the  risk  factors  that  modify  one’s 
susceptibility,  and  information  about  the  ease  or  difficulty  of 
avoiding  harm.  Even  if  these  attributes  are  accepted  as  es- 
sential criteria  for  understanding,  research  on  risk  percep- 
tions suggests  that  assessing  what  people  know  or  believe  is 
sometimes  quite  difflcult.  The  focus  of  the  paper  is  on  the 
several  dimensions  of  risk  comprehension.  Examples  of  how 
each  can  be  assessed  are  drawn  from  research  on  public 
perceptions  of  the  risks  from  smoking.  These  examples  dem- 
onstrate that  the  public  has  only  a limited  understanding  of 
smoking  risks.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;25:15-20] 


Goals  for  Risk  Communication 

Many  reasons  exist  why  risk  information  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  public  or  to  individual  patients:  build  trust,  influence 
policy,  fulfill  legal  obligations,  deny  responsibility,  justify  past 
actions,  and  more.  Among  the  most  important  is  the  goal  of 
helping  people  understand  the  risks  they  face.  The  expectation  is 
that  this  understanding  will  help  people  better  decide  which 
hazards  they  should  accept  and  which  they  should  avoid  or 
reduce. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  “understand  a risk”?  To  determine 
how  much  the  public  understands  about  a hazard  or  to  evaluate 
how  effective  a risk  communication  has  been,  an  appropriate 
measure  of  understanding  is  needed.  Hazards  are  complex  and 
multidimensional,  so  a useful  and  defensible  definition  is  far 
from  obvious.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  criteria  for 
assessing  the  success  of  a single-risk  message  {!),  to  specify 
what  policymakers  need  to  know  about  a risk  (2),  and  to  provide 
a comprehensive  examination  of  the  entire  risk  communication 
endeavor  (2,3),  but  no  one  has  tried  to  specify  the  minimum 
information  needed  by  an  individual  to  understand  his  or  her 
own  risk.  This  paper  will  draw  on  the  decision-making  and 


health  behavior  literature  to  identify  a small  set  of  risk  attributes 
that  are  essential  knowledge  for  informed  personal  decision 
making,  and  it  will  draw  on  the  risk  perception  literature  to  offer 
suggestions  about  how  lay  knowledge  of  these  attributes  might 
be  assessed. 

Despite  this  paper’s  focus  on  understanding,  decisions  and 
behavior  are  not  determined  by  knowledge  alone.  Many  other 
factors  are  involved  and  are  sometimes  much  more  powerful. 
These  factors  include  emotions,  personal  values,  social  pres- 
sures, environmental  barriers,  and  economic  constraints.  Edu- 
cated individuals  do  not  always  make  wise  decisions.  Still,  with- 
out an  understanding  of  the  risk,  appropriate  decisions  about 
personal  action  can  come  only  from  luck  or  from  following 
someone  else’s  advice  or  example,  neither  of  which  is  a depend- 
able guide. 

Dimensions  of  Risk  Comprehension 

A comprehensive  understanding  of  the  risks  from  smoking 
would  include  such  diverse  topics  as  the  identity  of  the  chemi- 
cals in  cigarette  smoke,  the  transport  and  metabolism  of  these 
chemicals  in  the  body,  the  economic  costs  of  smoking,  and  the 
types  of  therapies  used  for  smoking-related  illnesses.  If  all  of 
these  topics  are  required  for  “understanding,”  few  if  any  lay 
people  can  ever  be  expected  to  understand  the  risks  of  smoking. 
However,  such  complete  knowledge  is  not  needed  to  decide 
whether  one  should  smoke.  To  make  decisions  about  the  impor- 
tance of  avoiding  a particular  hazard,  such  as  smoking,  people 
need,  at  a minimum,  information  about  the  nature  and  likelihood 
of  potential  ill  effects,  about  the  risk  factors  that  modify  their 
susceptibility,  and  about  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  avoiding  harm. 

A focus  on  these  particular  risk  dimensions  is  consistent  with 
a large  body  of  theory  and  research  on  health  behaviors  (4)  and 
decision  making  under  uncertainty  (5-7).  All  of  these  theories 
explicitly  consider  the  severity  of  the  potential  harm.  That  is.  the 
theories  assert  that  people  are  influenced  by  how  serious  they 
think  it  would  be  if  the  hazardous  outcome  occurred.  A prereq- 
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uisite  for  any  accurate  judgment  of  severity  is  obviously  an 
understanding  of  the  identity  of  the  harm  that  might  occur. 

A second  variable  in  relevant  theories  of  decision  making  and 
behavior  is  the  probability  of  the  harm.  In  other  words,  what  are 
the  chances  that  it  will  occur  if  no  preventive  steps  are  taken? 
The  probability  of  harm  is  rarely  the  same  for  everyone,  so 
understanding  one’s  personal  vulnerability  requires  knowledge 
of  the  main  factors — such  as  personal  behaviors,  family  history, 
and  environmental  exposures — that  determine  that  probability. 
“Controllability”  is  another  concept  found  in  theories  of  health 
behavior  (8).  It  denotes  the  reduction  in  the  likelihood  of  harm 
that  can  be  achieved  by  preventive  action,  so  it  can  be  viewed  as 
one  facet  of  understanding  the  probability  of  harm. 

A final  crucial  topic  is  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  carrying  out 
actions  to  reduce  the  risk.  Experience  shows  that  people  fre- 
quently underestimate  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  preventive 
activities,  so  this  topic  should  also  be  considered  essential  to 
informed  decision  making. 

Many  other  risk  dimensions  might  influence  decisions  and 
therefore  might  be  considered  necessary  to  understanding: 
slowly  appearing  versus  rapidly  appearing,  familiar  versus  un- 
familiar, vivid  versus  pallid,  affecting  many  people  simulta- 
neously versus  affecting  individuals  one  at  a time,  natural  versus 
man-made,  and  so  on  (9).  Because  there  is  neither  agreement  nor 
much  data  about  how  influential  these  dimensions  are,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  essential  to  a core  definition  of  risk  understand- 
ing, although  some  might  be  very  important  in  particular  situa- 
tions. 

Clearly,  no  single  question  can  ascertain  whether  people  un- 
derstand a risk.  Only  multiple  queries  will  allow  us  to  reach 
valid  conclusions  about  the  extent  to  which  people  understand  a 
risk  and  the  types  of  information  they  are  lacking. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  elaborate  on  the  risk  dimen- 
sions just  mentioned,  including  ways  in  which  they  might  be 
assessed.  Examples  will  be  drawn  from  research  on  the  public’s 
views  of  smoking,  including  a recent  review  of  the  accuracy  of 
smokers’  risk  perceptions  (10).  Although  the  examples  from  the 
smoking  literature  provided  here  do  not  form  a complete  review 
of  the  smoking  data,  they  nevertheless  indicate  that  public 
knowledge — when  compared  to  a comprehensive  definition  of 
understanding — is  inadequate.  Most  people  still  do  not  under- 
stand the  risks  of  smoking,  and  what  they  do  know  does  not  form 
an  adequate  basis  for  decision  making. 

Essential  Criteria  for  Judging  Comprehension 
The  Nature  of  the  Potential  Harm 

Judging  the  severity  of  a hazard  requires  more  than  a vague 
understanding  that  an  activity  is  “bad  for  you”  or  that  it  “causes 
cancer.”  Unless  a person  has  a reasonably  complete  knowledge 
of  the  undesirable  consequences  of  that  activity — both  what  out- 
comes can  occur  and  how  serious  these  outcomes  are — he  or  she 
is  not  in  a position  to  decide  how  negative  the  consequences 
might  be. 

The  Identity  of  the  Health  Outcomes  That  Can  Occur 

When  surveys  or  interviews  focus  on  a particular  health 
problem,  such  as  breast  cancer,  stroke,  or  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  (AIDS),  the  identity  of  the  health  threat  is 
self-evident.  However,  research  on  risky  behaviors  and  environ- 
mental hazards,  such  as  smoking,  alcohol  abuse,  or  lead  expo- 
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sure,  should  not  assume  that  people  know  what  illnesses  or  I 
disabilities  may  result. 

Example:  What  are  the  potential  health  consequences  of 

smoking?  Can  people  generate  a reasonably  complete  list  of  the 
illnesses  that  are  caused  by  smoking?  Do  they  acknowledge  that  !i 
smoking  can  cause  these  illnesses?  ' 

A major  problem  with  most  attempts  to  learn  whether  people  ' 
know  what  illnesses  are  caused  by  smoking  is  that  the  correct 
answers  are  implicit  within  the  questions.  Respondents  are  asked 
whether  smoking  can  cause  heart  disease,  lung  cancer,  and  so  i 
forth.  The  questions  thus  remind  people  of  the  health  effects  that 
are  of  concern  and  suggest  what  answer  is  correct.  Such  i 
prompted  recall  is  a much  more  lenient  measure  of  knowledge  i 
than  unprompted  recall.  Without  being  prompted  in  this  way,  it  : 
appears  that  many  people  cannot  identify  even  the  best-known,  i 
most  serious  illnesses  caused  by  smoking.  In  two  older  studies  : 
cited  in  the  1989  Surgeon  General’s  Report  (11),  for  example,  ' 
only  32%  of  blacks  surveyed  and  only  54%  of  a primarily  white 
sample  mentioned  smoking  when  asked  about  the  most  impor- 
tant causes  of  cardiovascular  disease. 

It  appears  that  for  at  least  several  decades,  no  survey  in  the 
United  States  has  asked  people,  in  an  open-ended  format,  what  i 
illnesses  can  be  caused  by  smoking.  A 1990  Canadian  survey 
(12)  inquired,  “To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  what,  if  any,  are 
the  health  hazards  related  to  smoking?”  The  results  were  that 
only  44%  of  respondents  cited  lung  cancer,  only  20%  cited  heart 
disease,  only  20%  cited  emphysema,  and  only  one  in  20,  or  less, 
cited  other  smoking-related  illnesses  such  as  high  blood  pres- 
sure, oral  cancer,  respiratory  problems,  bronchitis,  or  stroke.  A 
weakness  of  this  study  is  that  prompts  (e.g.,  “Can  you  think  of 
anything  else”?)  were  not  used  to  encourage  people  to  try  to  add 
to  the  list  of  illnesses  that  they  had  already  mentioned.  ! 

If  individuals  cannot  identify  even  the  best  known,  most  se- 
vere health  effects  of  smoking  without  prompting,  they  are  cer- 
tainly unable  to  apply  that  information  in  deciding  whether  to  | 
smoke. 

When  questions  ask  about  specific  effects,  lung  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  emphysema  are  the  diseases  most  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  smoking  by  the  lay  person.  A large  majority  of 
survey  respondents  agree  that  cigarettes  can  cause  those  ill- 
nesses (13).  However,  significant  minorities  of  smokers  do  not 
agree.  For  example,  according  to  the  most  current  data  reported 
in  the  1989  Surgeon  General’s  Report  (11),  29%  of  the  smokers 
did  not  agree  that  smoking  causes  heart  disease;  17%-25%  did 
not  agree  that  cigarette  smoking  causes  lung  cancer;  and  21  %- 
25%  did  not  believe  that  smoking  causes  emphysema  or  chronic 
bronchitis.  Similarly,  in  Australia,  Chapman  et  al.  (14)  found 
that  only  about  50%  of  the  smokers  agreed  that  smoking  can 
cause  heart  disease,  poor  circulation,  bronchitis,  and  stroke,  and 
only  72%  agreed  that  smoking  can  cause  lung  cancer. 

The  Seriousness  of  These  Outcomes 

Perhaps  because  most  health  behavior  research  focuses  on 
illnesses  or  risky  behaviors  that  are  serious  and  relatively  famil- 
iar, it  is  assumed  that  lay  people  are  well  informed  about  the  ! 
nature  of  these  problems.  Efforts  are  seldom  made  to  determine  ! 
what  people  know  about  the  symptoms  or  duration  of  illness,  the  j 
possible  aversiveness  of  treatment,  the  success  of  therapies,  and  | 
similar  issues.  Neither  do  researchers  know  which  of  these  char-  , 
acteristics  or  others  are  the  most  important  influences  on  health  i 
behaviors.  ; 
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, Example:  How  serious  are  the  consequences  of  smoking?  Are 
\ people  aware  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  curing  these 
illnesses,  of  the  severe  ways  in  which  smoking-induced  chronic 
[ illnesses  alter  people ’s  lives,  and  of  the  number  of  these  illnesses 
that  are  potentially  fatal? 

Basic  to  understanding  the  severity  of  the  consequences  of 
smoking  is  appreciating  what  it  is  like  to  have  lung  cancer,  heart 
disease,  or  emphysema  and  the  chances  of  mortality  from  these 
diseases.  Can  people  describe  the  debilitating  symptoms  of  em- 
physema? Do  people  understand  how  deadly  lung  cancer  is? 
I Seldom  are  attempts  made  to  answer  such  questions.  The  Cana- 
dian study  cited  earlier  (12)  found  that  people  substantially  un- 
derestimated the  mortality  rate  from  lung  cancer,  estimating  on 
average  that  only  64.7%  of  cases  of  lung  cancer  result  in  death. 

Some  evidence  shows  that  adolescents  especially  underesti- 
mate the  severity  of  the  harm  from  smoking.  For  example,  ado- 
lescents gave  lower  ratings  for  the  amount  of  harm  caused  by 
occasional,  experimental,  and  regular  smoking  than  did  their 
parents  (15). 

The  studies  just  cited  may  convey  a false  impression  that  an 
individual’s  appreciation  of  the  severity  of  an  illness  can  be 
determined  adequately  from  numeric  ratings.  Abundant  evi- 
dence (16)  shows  that  people  are  affected  more  by  concrete 
examples  and  vivid  images  than  by  pallid  statistics.  Thus, 
knowledge  of  illness  statistics — survival  rates,  illness  durations, 
and  so  forth — surely  fails  to  capture  important  aspects  of  illness 
awareness.  Researchers  might  find  ways  to  compare  the  percep- 
tions of  respondents  with  those  of  people  who  have  actually 
experienced  a disease,  using  the  latter  perceptions  as  a standard 
of  accuracy. 

The  Probability  of  Harm 

Assessing  lay  perceptions  of  probability  is  extremely  chal- 
lenging because  members  of  the  public  do  not  appear  to  think  in 
terms  of  rates,  percentages,  or  odds,  the  units  used  by  scientists 
to  express  event  likelihood. 

The  Probabilities  as  Expressed  in  Absolute,  Numeric  Terms 

A natural  inclination  is  to  ask  people  for  numeric  judgments 
of  likelihood  and  to  compare  their  responses  with  epidemiologic 
data.  This  approach  conveys  an  impression  of  rigor  and  scien- 
tific objectivity,  but  conclusions  about  understanding  reached  in 
this  way  are  highly  questionable.  Viscusi  (17,18),  for  example, 
implies  that,  when  people  are  asked  to  give  a numeric  estimate 
of  risk  (e.g.,  the  number  of  smokers  out  of  100  who  will  develop 
lung  cancer  or  the  likelihood  of  living  to  a certain  age),  the 
answers  they  give  are  meaningful  to  them  and  show  whether 
people  understand  the  risks  of  smoking.  Such  interpretations  are 
simply  not  borne  out  by  the  data. 

Lay  people  often  have  great  difficulty  understanding  and  us- 
ing numeric  estimates  of  risk.  This  fact  is  well  known  and  well 
documented  in  the  literature.  For  example,  Lipkus  et  al.  (per- 
sonal communication,  1998)  asked  people,  about  80%  of  whom 
had  at  least  some  college  education,  extremely  simple  questions 
regarding  probabilities  and  percentages,  with  stunning  results. 
Approximately  20%  of  the  respondents  (and  about  40%  of  the 
I smokers)  were  unable  to  correctly  answer  the  following  ques- 
' tion;  “If  the  chance  of  getting  a disease  is  10%,  how  many 
people  on  average  would  be  expected  to  get  the  disease  out  of 
100?”  Yamagishi  (19)  found  that  people  rated  a cancer  as  riskier 
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when  it  was  described  as  killing  “1286  out  of  10000  people” 
than  when  described  as  killing  “24.14  out  of  100  people.” 

Similarly,  Black  et  al.  (20)  found  that  38%  of  their  generally 
well-educated  sample  (62%  college  graduates)  made  fundamen- 
tal, logical  errors  in  making  numeric  risk  estimates.  For  ex- 
ample, some  respondents  gave  a higher  estimate  for  the  likeli- 
hood of  contracting  breast  cancer  sometime  in  the  next  10  years 
than  for  the  likelihood  of  sometime  in  the  next  20  years,  whereas 
others  gave  a higher  estimate  for  the  likelihood  of  getting  and 
dying  of  breast  cancer  than  for  the  likelihood  of  getting  breast 
cancer  in  the  first  place. 

Data  also  indicate  that  people’s  actions  sometimes  bear  little 
relation  to  statistics  denoting  absolute  risk.  A study  by  Shiloh 
and  Saxe  (21),  for  example,  found  no  correlation  between  the 
probabilities  provided  to  couples  during  genetic  counseling  and 
the  decisions  they  then  made  about  childbearing.  Windschitl  and 
Wells  (22)  reported  that  judgments  of  likelihood  using  verbal 
categories  predicted  subsequent  actions  better  than  did  numeric 
likelihood  estimates.  Consistent  with  that  result,  Diefenbach  and 
Weinstein  (23)  found  that  college  students  said  that  scales  of  risk 
with  verbal  labels  (e.g.,  “very  unlikely”)  were  easier  to  use  and 
did  a better  job  of  representing  their  true  feelings  than  did  nu- 
meric scales  using  either  odds  or  percentages. 

All  together,  the  available  evidence  shows  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  public  has  enormous  difficulty  with  odds  and 
percentages.  The  ability  to  cite  a statistic  or  make  a numeric 
estimate  does  not  mean  that  people  understand  what  the  number 
really  means,  that  they  use  it  in  making  decisions,  or  that  they 
think  it  applies  to  them.  Asking  survey  respondents  to  place  a 
numeric  probability  on  the  occurrence  of  a health  outcome  and 
then  comparing  their  answers  with  objective  data  is  one  of  the 
least  meaningful  and  least  reliable  measures  of  risk  understand- 
ing. 

Example:  Can  people  correctly  state  the  number  of  smokers 
out  of  100  who  will  contract  heart  disease,  lung  cancer,  or  other 
smoking-related  illnesses  by  a certain  age?  Can  people  cor- 
rectly state  the  fraction  of  smokers  who  will  prematurely  die 
because  of  smoking?  Can  people  correctly  state  the  proportion 
of  a specific  illness,  such  as  lung  cancer,  that  is  caused  by 
smoking  ? 

Borland  (24)  conducted  several  studies  that  used  numeric  risk 
assessments.  In  one,  respondents  were  asked  about  the  numeric 
risk  of  dying  from  three  smoking-related  diseases.  When  the 
risks  of  just  those  three  diseases  were  added  up,  the  total  chance 
of  dying  was  already  more  than  a 100%  (approximately  120%). 
Borland  concluded  that  people  do  not  respond  to  such  questions 
with  answers  that  obey  the  laws  of  probability. 

Several  studies  that  collected  numeric  probability  estimates 
found  a surprising  number  of  people  who  estimated  the  risk  of 
lung  cancer  from  smoking  as  “50%”  or  as  “50  out  of  100” — as 
many  as  37%  of  the  respondents  (Sutton  SR:  personal  commu- 
nication, 1995).  Such  a spike  in  the  distribution  of  responses 
strongly  suggests  that  people  were  using  50%  as  a sort  of  default 
answer,  because  they  did  not  have  any  better  notion  of  how  to 
answer  the  question.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  these  respondents 
did  not  mean  that  the  risk  was  actually  one  in  two,  but  rather  that 
the  outcome  might  or  might  not  happen. 

The  impossibility  of  using  numeric  risk  estimates  to  decide 
whether  people  understand  the  risks  of  smoking  is  further  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  studies  forcing  survey  respondents  to 
place  numeric  values  on  smoking  outcomes  yield  inconsistent 
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answers  about  the  accuracy  of  the  public’s  perceptions  [see 
Table  1 in  (10)].  In  some  studies  (17,18),  people  appear  to 
exaggerate  the  risks,  estimating,  for  example,  that  about  40 
smokers  out  of  100  eventually  develop  lung  cancer,  whereas  a 
more  accurate  figure  would  be  closer  to  5%  or  10%.  Other 
studies  suggest  that  people  underestimate  the  risks.  In  a repre- 
sentative national  sample  in  England  (25),  the  median  response 
was  that  100  out  of  1000  smokers  would  die  because  of  smoking 
before  age  70  years.  According  to  Sutton  (25),  the  epidemiologic 
data  indicate  that  the  actual  number  of  deaths  as  a result  of  all 
smoking-induced  illnesses  is  250. 

Even  though  lay  answers  to  such  questions  are  problematic,  it 
might  appear  that  the  questions,  at  least,  are  clear  and  objective. 
This  clarity,  however,  is  illusory.  The  questions  do  not  define 
“smoker”  and  leave  ambiguous  the  number  of  cigarettes  a day 
that  are  smoked  or  the  number  of  years  of  smoking.  When  asked 
about  a “smoker,”  most  respondents  will  bring  to  mind  a person 
who  smokes  rather  heavily.  The  risks  they  estimate  for  an  un- 
defined smoker  are  probably  higher  than  if  they  had  been  asked 
to  consider  the  real  world  population  of  all  smokers,  which 
includes  light  smokers.  Another  flaw  with  such  questions  is  the 
failure  to  ask  people  about  their  own  risk,  because  we  know  that 
people  seldom  believe  that  the  risks  faced  by  others  apply  to 
themselves  (see  below). 

The  Relative  Probability  of  the  Hazard 

If  numeric  measures  of  probability  (e.g.,  the  probability  that 
a man  50  years  of  age  will  eventually  develop  prostate  cancer) 
have  little  meaning  for  most  people,  how  do  they  think  about  the 
likelihood  of  harm  and  how  can  we  assess  the  accuracy  of  their 
thoughts?  Do  people  use  some  set  of  verbal  categories  to  think 
about  likelihood?  Do  they  think  in  terms  of  the  absolute  mag- 
nitude of  individual  risks,  or  do  they  relate  more  naturally  to 
relative  risks  (i.e.,  which  risks  are  bigger  or  smaller  than  others)? 
Do  people  even  pay  attention  to  absolute  risks,  or  do  they  care 
more  whether  their  own  risks  are  higher  or  lower  than  the  risks 
of  their  peers?  As  these  questions  suggest,  there  are  many  pos- 
sibilities and  even  more  assessment  strategies.  At  present,  there 
is  no  agreement  concerning  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

An  attractive  alternative  to  judgments  of  absolute  risk  is  to 
determine  whether  people  have  an  accurate  sense  of  the  relative 
risk.  Recognizing  the  public’s  difficulty  with  numeric  estimates, 
relative  risk  should  be  assessed  with  rankings  of  different  haz- 
ards or  with  qualitative  comparisons  (e.g.,  “the  two  hazards  are 
‘about  the  same,’  ” or  “hazard  1 is  ‘much  greater’  than  hazard 
2”),  rather  than  with  numeric  estimates  (e.g.,  “hazard  1 is  80% 
greater  than  hazard  2”).  The  following  kinds  of  comparisons 
seem  familiar  and  natural. 

How  does  the  probability  of  harm  from  the  hazard  of 
concern  compare  to  the  probability  of  harm  from  other  fa- 
miliar hazards?  People  deal  with  risks  all  the  time,  although  not 
necessarily  consciously.  When  making  decisions  about  a hazard, 
it  is  helpful  to  consider  how  it  compares  with  others  for  which 
one  has  already  made  decisions.  This  argument  suggests  that  an 
adequate  understanding  of  a risk  includes  an  ability  to  place  the 
risk  into  a real-life  context  in  which  a variety  of  hazards  compete 
for  attention. 

Example:  In  relative  terms,  do  smokers  understand  how  the 
harm  from  smoking-induced  illness  compares  with  the  harm 
from  other  familiar  hazards,  such  as  automobile  fatalities,  mur- 
der, and  AIDS? 


The  evidence  indicates  that  people  do  not  understand  how 
smoking  compares  with  other  risks.  In  an  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety study  (26),  28%  of  American  voters  believed  that  auto  * 
accidents  kill  more  people  than  any  other  hazard  on  a list  they  i 
saw  that  included  cigarette  smoking,  drug  use,  AIDS,  alcohol  j 
abuse,  and  murder.  Only  2 1 % recognized  that  cigarette  smoking  I 
was  the  biggest  killer  on  the  list,  although  more  deaths  are  at- 
tributable to  cigarette  smoking  than  to  all  the  other  listed  health 
problems  combined.  Similarly,  the  1989  Surgeon  General’s  Re- 
port (11)  cites  a survey  in  which  teenagers  were  asked  to  pick 
out  the  hazard  that  caused  the  most  fatalities  from  a list  that 
included  traffic  accidents,  drug  overdoses,  fires,  and  cigarette 
smoking.  The  largest  group,  44%,  identified  traffic  accidents  as 
the  greatest  hazard,  followed  by  drug  overdoses.  Only  19% 
chose  cigarette  smoking.  Similar  underestimations  of  the  relative 
risk  of  smoking  have  been  reported  by  Borland  (24)  and  Eiser  et 
al.  f27). 

How  much  is  the  probability  of  harm  for  someone  at  risk 
elevated  above  that  of  someone  who  is  not  in  the  same  risk  ; 
category?  When  the  hazard  in  question  is  a particular  risk  fac- 
tor, such  as  unsafe  sex,  a high-fat  diet,  or  asbestos  exposure,  an 
obvious  issue  is  the  extent  to  which  these  risk  factors  raise  the 
likelihood  of  victimization  above  that  of  people  without  these 
risk  factors. 

Example:  In  relative  terms,  do  people  realize  how  much  the 
risk  of  smoking-related  illnesses  is  increased  above  the  risk  of 
nonsmokers?  Do  they  realize  that  smokers  are  substantially 
more  likely  to  die  prematurely?  How  do  smokers’  perceptions  of 
the  risks  of  smoking  compare  with  nonsmokers’  perceptions? 

All  the  available  studies  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  lay 
people  realize  that  smoking  is  harmful  and  believe  that  the  risk 
of  diseases  like  emphysema  and  lung  cancer  is  higher  for  smok- 
ers than  nonsmokers  [see  Table  2 in  (10)].  It  is  also  found 
consistently,  however,  that  smokers  believe  these  health  effects 
to  be  smaller  and  less  well  established  than  do  nonsmokers  [see 
Table  3 in  (10)]. 

Quite  a few  studies  have  asked  smokers  how  their  risk  of 
becoming  ill  from  smoking  compares  with  the  risk  of  the  aver- 
age person  (or  the  average  person  their  age).  In  a representative 
national  sample,  Ayanian  and  Cleary  (28)  found  that  71%  of 
smokers  believed  their  personal  risk  of  heart  attacks  to  be  aver- 
age or  below  average  when  compared  with  the  risk  of  other 
people  of  their  age  and  sex,  and  60%  believed  that  their  personal 
risk  of  cancer  was  average  or  below.  In  other  studies,  the  mean 
comparative  risk  judgments  of  smokers  ranged  from  “average” 
(i.e.,  smokers  claimed  that  their  own  risk  was  no  different  than 
that  of  the  average  person)  to  “a  bit  higher”  (Sutton  SR:  personal 
communication,  1995).  In  no  case  did  smokers  acknowledge  that 
their  risk  of  lung  cancer,  heart  disease,  or  emphysema  was 
“moderately,”  “substantially,”  or  “much”  higher  than  that  of  the 
average  person.  Because  the  epidemiologic  data  show  that 
smokers’  risk  of  getting  these  diseases  is  greatly  elevated  rela- 
tive to  nonsmokers  (11),  for  smokers  to  believe  that  their  risk  is 
hardly  different  from  average  demonstrates  a clear  failure  of 
understanding. 

Finally,  Chapman  et  al.  (14)  found  that  smokers  maintain  a 
constellation  of  comforting,  risk-minimizing  beliefs.  About  one 
third  of  smokers,  for  example,  agreed  that  “Many  people  who 
smoke  all  their  lives  live  to  a ripe  old  age,  so  smoking  is  not  all 
that  bad  for  you.”  For  each  of  the  14  different  risk-minimizing 
beliefs  examined,  smokers  agreed  more  than  did  exsmokers. 
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What  is  the  size  of  one’s  own  risk  compared  with  others 
with  similar  risk  factors?  Research  has  shown  that  risk  per- 
ception is  not  an  unbiased  appraisal  of  information,  but  rather  an 
attempt  to  seek  the  most  comforting  view  of  one’s  personal 
vulnerability  that  fits  within  the  bounds  of  the  evidence.  As  a 
result,  whatever  people  believe  about  the  risks  faced  by  others, 
they  tend  to  believe  that  their  own  personal  risks  are  less 
(29,30)'^.  This  phenomenon  is  robust  and  appears  in  many  dif- 
ferent groups,  with  various  methodologies,  and  with  nearly  all 
hazards.  Thus,  the  result  of  asking  people  about  the  likelihood 
that  they  personally  will  have  a problem  can  be  quite  different 
from  the  result  of  asking  them  about  people  in  general  or  about 
people  their  age. 

This  optimistic  bias  appears  to  be  equally  descriptive  of 
adults  and  adolescents  (10,31).  The  magnitude  of  unrealistic 
optimism  (i.e.,  the  difference  between  risk  estimates  for  oneself 
and  for  others)  varies  from  hazard  to  hazard,  but  it  is  particularly 
large  for  problems,  like  lung  cancer,  that  are  believed  to  be 
preventable  by  individual  action. 

E.xample:  In  relative  terms,  how  do  smokers  ’ views  of  their 
own  risk  compare  with  their  views  of  the  risk  to  other  smokers? 
Do  smokers  realize  that  the  risks  of  smoking  apply  to  them,  or  do 
they  believe  that  they  are  for  some  reason  less  at  risk  than  other 
smokers  ? 

Numerous  studies  [see  Table  4 in  (10)]  demonstrate  that 
smokers  believe  their  risks  from  smoking  are  significantly  lower 
than  the  risks  for  other  smokers.  Additional  studies  reveal  a 
variety  of  mechanisms  or  rationalizations  used  by  smokers  to 
minimize  their  risk.  For  example,  smokers’  estimates  of  the 
number  of  years  of  smoking  needed  to  produce  adverse  health 
effects  increase  with  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  smok- 
ing (32).  Smokers  also  claim  that  their  cigarettes’  tar  content  is 
lower  and  that  their  cigarettes  are  less  hazardous  than  the  aver- 
age brand  (11,33). 

The  Factors  That  Influence  Individual  Susceptibility 

Seldom  is  everyone’s  risk  the  same.  People  should  be  able  to 
recognize  when  their  risk  is  substantially  higher  or  lower  than 
the  norm.  Such  moderating  variables  might  include  their  behav- 
iors, physiology,  genetic  inheritance,  or  environment.  Not  only 
is  it  important  to  determine  whether  people  recognize  the  factors 
that  alter  their  risk,  but  it  is  also  equally  important  to  discover 
the  myths  that  they  hold  about  risk  factors.  People  tend  to  be- 
lieve myths  that  help  them  feel  that  they  are  not  at  risk. 

E.xample:  How  does  the  risk  vary  with  the  duration  and 
amount  of  smoking?  Does  having  a lifestyle  that  is  otherwise 
healthy  counteract  the  effects  of  smoking?  Is  it  okay  to  smoke  for 
a few  years?  Are  there  safe  cigarettes? 

Several  studies  provide  data  on  this  topic.  Hahn  et  al.  (32) 
found  that  among  long-term  smokers,  those  who  smoked  more 
cigarettes  rated  themselves  as  being  at  higher  risk  of  developing 
smoker’s  cough  than  light  smokers.  However,  among  short-term 
smokers,  there  was  no  relationship  between  the  amount  they 
smoked  and  their  perceived  risk  of  illness.  This  finding  is  con- 
sistent with  research  by  Slovic  (34)  showing  that  adolescents 
think  that  they  can  smoke  for  a while  without  risk.  For  example, 
32%  agreed  that  “there  is  really  no  risk  at  all  for  the  first  few 
years.” 

LoConte  (35)  explored  agreement  with  a variety  of  mislead- 
ing but  comforting  beliefs  about  risk-moderating  factors.  These 
factors  included  the  ability  to  reduce  one’s  risk  with  special 
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patterns  of  smoking  (smoking  outdoors,  periodically  abstaining, 
smoking  only  part  of  each  cigarette)  or  to  counteract  the  risk 
with  health-promoting  behaviors  (exercise,  relaxation,  diet). 
Consistently,  smokers  agreed  more  strongly  with  these  thoughts 
than  did  nonsmokers. 

The  Difficulty  of  Avoidiug  the  Harmful  Cousequeuces  of 
the  Hazard 

Some  precautionary  behaviors — obtaining  a vaccination,  us- 
ing seat  belts,  taking  vitamins — are  relatively  easy  to  perform. 
Many  others — losing  weight,  practicing  safer  sex,  stopping 
smoking — are  notoriously  difficult.  Knowledge  about  barriers  to 
change  can  influence  the  willingness  to  be  exposed  to  hazards 
for  which  arduous  remedial  measures  might  later  be  needed. 

Example:  Do  people  realize  the  addictive  power  of  ciga- 
rettes? Especially  at  the  time  when  they  initially  begin  to  smoke, 
do  they  think  that  they  will  be  able  to  quit  if  they  so  choose? 

For  smoking,  a key  aspect  of  understanding  is  a recognition 
of  the  likelihood  of  becoming  addicted.  Studies  demonstrate  that 
adolescents  underestimate  the  likelihood  that  they  will  get  ad- 
dicted to  cigarettes  and  overestimate  the  likelihood  that  they  will 
stop  smoking.  For  example,  the  1989  Surgeon  General’s  Report 
(11)  described  two  surveys  which  found  that  about  one  quarter 
of  teenagers  agreed  with  the  statement,  “Teenagers  who  smoke 
regularly  can  quit  for  good  any  time  they  like.” 

Cohn  et  al.  (15)  asked  teenagers  about  their  chances  of  en- 
countering 19  problems — one  of  which  was  to  “get  hooked  on 
cigarettes.”  The  illusory  belief  that  they  were  less  likely  to  be- 
come addicted  than  their  peers  was  greater  than  the  optimism 
shown  for  any  other  problem,  with  the  single  exception  of  “get- 
ting hooked  on  drugs  like  marijuana.”  Teens  were  also  more 
confident  than  their  parents  that  they  could  escape  addiction  to 
cigarettes. 

In  a University  of  Michigan  survey,  “Monitoring  the  Future,” 
high  school  seniors  were  asked,  “Do  you  think  you  will  be 
smoking  cigarettes  5 years  from  now?”  [cited  in  (36)].  Of  se- 
niors who  smoked  less  than  a cigarette  per  day,  approximately 
85%  stated  that  they  probably  or  definitely  would  not  still  be 
smoking  after  5 years.  When  the  same  group  was  polled  5 years 
later,  58%  had  not  quit  smoking.  Almost  one  third  of  seniors 
who  smoked  a pack  a day  thought  that  they,  too,  would  quit 
within  5 years.  After  5 years,  only  13%  had  actually  quit. 

Conclusion 

To  assess  someone’s  understanding  of  a health  hazard  is  to 
study  the  constellation  of  beliefs  that  are  relevant  to  decisions 
and  behaviors  concerning  that  hazard.  Just  as  no  single  question 
can  ascertain  a person’s  understanding  of  the  judicial  system  or 
a person’s  understanding  of  the  human  body,  scientists  must  use 
a variety  of  questions  and  approaches  to  learn  what  people  un- 
derstand about  a risk.  A basic  set  of  essential  points  would 
include  the  identity  and  severity  of  the  potential  harm,  the  like- 
lihood of  harm  under  various  circumstances,  and  the  possibility 
and  difficulty  of  reducing  that  harm.  To  make  a decision,  the 
same  types  of  information  would  be  needed  about  any  other 
alternatives  under  consideration.  Most  current  studies  of  hazard 
perception  or  knowledge  fail  to  examine  even  this  limited  range 
of  risk  dimensions  and  use  methodologies  that  are  questionable. 
By  identifying  a small  number  of  core  issues  and  by  pointing  out 
some  problems  in  their  assessment,  it  is  hoped  that  this  paper 
will  encourage  researchers  and  communicators  to  pay  close  at- 
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tention  to  the  kinds  of  information  people  need  to  make  appro- 
priate risk  decisions. 
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Introduction  of  Section:  Overarching  Considerations  in 
Risk  Communications:  Romancing  the  Message 

Joann  E.  Rodgers 


If  evaluation  of  factual  information,  by  itself,  informed  the 
debate  each  of  us  has  with  ourselves  about  risky  behaviors,  this 
would  have  long  ago  been  a nation  full  of  nonsmoking,  seat 
belt-wearing,  lean,  exercising,  chemopreventing,  sun-avoiding, 
health  care-seeking  men  and  women.  That  we  are  not  such  a 
nation  also  is  underscored  by  the  American  experience  with 
Alar,  silicone  breast  implants,  and  screening  mammography. 
They  stand  as  powerful  testimony  not  only  to  the  influence  and 
impact  of  the  media  on  risk  perception  and  behavior  but  also, 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  the  difficulty  risk  communicators  face  in 
crafting  messages  that  individuals  find  meaningful  (1). 

Put  another  way,  individual  perception  and  assessment  of  risk 
is  fundamentally  a subjective  enterprise.  Groups  do  not  decide  to 
quit  smoking.  Individuals  do.  And  emotional,  temperamental, 
and  life-history  factors — along  with  factual  information — guide 
the  decisions  we  make — or  do  not  make — about  the  information 
we  seek  or  get.  One  person’s  adventure  is  another’s  mortal 
threat.  She  calls  racing  cars  great  fun;  he  calls  it  a mobile  death 
wish.  He  cares  little  for  annual  prostate-specific  antigen  tests; 
she  demands  screening  mammography  at  age  35  years.  Conse- 
quently, whereas  it  may  be  popular  in  scientific  circles,  whining 
about  “irrational”  and  “unscientific”  public  assessments  of  risk 
not  only  gets  us  nowhere,  but  it  also  threatens  to  turn  off  interest 
among  the  very  people  we  most  want  to  better  inform  about  risks. 

Communications  and  behavioral  scientists  have  long  demon- 
strated that  the  most  effective  way  to  teach,  persuade,  or  attract 
attention  is  with  one-on-one  face  time.  Doctors  talking  to  pa- 
tients patiently,  helping  each  one  understand  the  risks  and  ben- 
efits of  this  or  that  decision.  Teachers  mentoring  students  inten- 
sively. Parents  explaining  something  multiple  times  when  their 
children  are  ready  to  listen.  And,  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  with  unlimited  resources,  that  is  what  we  know 
would  work  best  for  communicating  risk. 

Realistically,  however,  in  the  risk  communications  business, 
one-on-one  time,  because  it  is  resource  intensive,  must  be  se- 
lectively used;  most  of  the  teaching,  persuading,  and  attracting 
of  attention  must  be  left  to  collective  forms  of  communications 
and  mass  media.  The  mass  communications  perspective  is  robust 
but  presents  challenges  of  its  own. 

The  good  news  is  that  mass  media,  especially,  can  be  pow- 
erful and  cost-effective  venues  for  health  risk  messages.  Accord- 
ing to  a 1997  Kaiser  Family  Foundation  (2),  three  fourths  of 
adult  men  and  women  consider  magazines  to  be  an  “important” 
source  of  information  on  a variety  of  health  topics,  including 
breast  cancer,  pregnancy,  human  immunodeficiency  virus  or  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome,  and  abortion.  Results  of  a 
National  Health  Council  (NHC)  survey  (3)  reported  earlier  this 
year  found  that  the  media  are  the  leading  source  for  medical  and 
health  information  among  healthy  18-  to  59-year-olds,  although 
among  those  with  chronic  conditions,  physicians  are  the  primary 
source,  followed  by  television  news  magazines  and  print  news. 
Moreover,  53%  of  Americans,  the  NHC  survey  reported,  say 
they  have  discussed  a medical  or  health  news  story  they  saw  or 


read  with  their  doctor  and  that  their  doctors  were  mostly  happy 
to  do  so.  The  survey  found  that  82%  of  the  respondents  believe 
health  and  medical  news  in  mass  media  help  them  lead  a healthy 
life  and  58%  report  changing  their  behavior  or  having  taken 
some  type  of  action  as  a result  of  a medical  news  story  (italics 
mine).  Seventy-six  percent  said  they  took  the  advice  offered  in 
the  story,  particularly  if  it  had  to  do  with  avoiding  a certain  food, 
increasing  exercise,  talking  to  a doctor,  reducing  or  stopping 
smoking,  and  dieting. 

The  bad  news  is  that  there  appears  to  be  a disconnect  between 
the  value  scientists  and  doctors  place  on  the  information  dis- 
seminated by  mass  media  and  the  value  placed  on  it  by  viewers 
and  readers.  Doctors  routinely  label  a significant  portion  of 
health  and  medical  coverage  sensationalized,  incomplete,  inac- 
curate, unbalanced,  or  misleading,  whereas  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  find  it  highly  credible.  In  the  NHC  survey,  for  in- 
stance, 87%  of  Americans  consider  60  Minutes  and  20/20  the 
most  behevable  media  sources,  followed  closely  by  television  news 
in  general  (85%),  daily  newspapers  (83%),  and  radio  news  (81%). 

The  worse  news  is  that  individuals  come  to  mass  media  in- 
formation and  risk  messages  with  an  impoverished  level  of  sci- 
ence literacy.  A Dartmouth  survey  (4)  of  women  40-50  years 
old  found  they  overestimated  by  2000%  their  chances  of  dying 
of  breast  cancer  within  10  years  and  exaggerated  the  relative 
reduction  of  risk  by  mammography  screening  by  600%.  Also, 
they  overestimated  the  absolute  risk  by  10000%,  according  to 
Black  et  al.  (4)  And  the  still  worse  news:  The  women  in  the 
study  had  higher  incomes  and  levels  of  formal  education  than  the 
general  population — 91  of  145  had  college  or  postgraduate  degrees. 

Other  surveys  have  found  that  more  than  half  of  Americans 
incorrectly  believe  breast  cancer  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
women,  that  four  in  10  think  spicy  food  causes  and  think  Alar 
causes  cancer,  and  that  one  third  think  eating  sweets  causes 
diabetes.  In  a landmark  paper.  Miller  (5)  reported  that,  in  1990, 
only  36%  of  American  adults  met  even  the  most  basic  standards 
for  scientific  literacy  as  defined  by  a nine-item  true  or  false  quiz. 
On  one  question,  for  example,  only  47%  correctly  disagreed  that 
the  earliest  humans  lived  at  the  same  time  as  dinosaurs.  In  a 
follow-up  publication  in  1998  in  the  National  Science  Board’s 
Science  and  Engineering  Indicators,  Miller  and  Kimmel  (6)  re- 
ported that  only  1 1 % of  Americans  can  define  the  word  “mol- 
ecule” and  that  only  20%  understand  what  “DNA”  means.  More- 
over, he  wrote,  only  about  one  in  three  Americans  understands 
the  foundations  of  scientific  inquiry — e.g.,  how  theories  are  de- 
veloped, how  controlled  experiments  are  designed,  and  how 
valid  comparisons  are  made. 

Additional  complications  and  challenges  emerge  from  both 
the  routine  and  innovative  activities  of  institutions  and  their 
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public  information  and  public  relations  staffs  (Adams  WC:  per- 
sonal communication).  In  their  legitimate  quest  for  attention, 
loyalty,  funds,  patients,  and  students,  they  do  even  less  than  the 
press  to  follow  up  or  bring  closure  to  previous  breathless  reports 
of  “promising”  advances  or  new  discoveries  that  have  an  impact 
on  risk  perception.  Does  their  work  serve  the  cause  of  good  risk 
communication?  Or  does  it  merely  increase  the  noise-to-signal 
ratio  by  spewing  out  a constant  stream  of  “promising  solutions” 
to  “medical  problems”  and  risks  in  need  of  “cures”  and  “reduc- 
tions” that  involve  tests,  screening  examinations,  drugs,  and  ex- 
pensive procedures.  In  press-release  land,  almost  everything  is  a 
mortal  threat. 

How  then  to  bridge  this  multiple  credibility  gap,  lower  the 
volume,  clean  out  the  confusion,  and  improve  the  process  so  that 
it  works  without  resorting  to  propaganda  or  repeal  of  the  First 
Amendment? 

Sociologist  Dorothy  Nelkin  has  pointed  out  in  numerous 
studies  and  books  that  the  effect  of  messages  delivered  via  mass 
media  depends  heavily  on  the  social  context  in  which  the  mes- 
sages are  received.  In  a 1996  article  in  the  Lancet  (7),  she  wrote 
that  social  context  “.  . . may  include  the  readers’  personal  expe- 
rience or  prior  knowledge,  and  the  cumulative  influence  of  pre- 
vious media  reports,  popular  representations  and  other  sources 
of  information  . . . such  as  the  television  doctor  stories.”  Seeking 
to  trade  on  the  impact  of  the  latter,  in  fact,  public  affairs  spe- 
cialists at  The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Institutions  have  per- 
suaded the  two  top-rated  “doctor  shows”  on  television — 
Chicago  Hope  and  ER — to  tie  in  preproduced  consumer  health 
“programettes”  designed  to  trade  on  the  entertainment  value  of 
the  shows  to  slip  in  presumably  useful  information.  The  concept 
behind  “Living  With  Hope”  and  “Following  ER”  is  enticing, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  successful,  pulling  in  foundation  grants  and 
commercial  sponsors.  But  whether  or  not  this  is  a good  use  of 
resources,  or  even  a credible  form  of  public  health  education,  is 
an  unanswered  question.  Neither  Johns  Hopkins,  nor  the  televi- 
sion producers,  nor  the  funding  agencies  and  sponsors  have  any 
idea  why  the  spots  might  be  effective,  or  whether  anyone  in  the 
viewing  audience  finds  the  messages  credible  or  merely  another 
blob  of  “infotainment.”  The  medium  is  powerful  all  right,  but 
like  a windmill’s  energy,  sounds  and  images  need  a harness  and 
a fixed  channel  to  be  useful.  Some  efforts  are  under  way  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  “Following  ER.”  The  program’s  utility  as 
a model  depends  heavily  on  sorting  out  what  viewers  are  will- 
ing— or  able — to  bring  to  and  take  away  from  the  experience. 

Summarizing  the  overall  focus  of  the  panel  devoted  to  over- 
arching considerations  in  risk  communications,  it  is  helpful  to 
mutate  a phrase  from  recent  presidential  election  politics:  It’s  the 
context,  stupid,  along  with  the  noise-to-signal  ratio  of  risk  mes- 
sages. As  with  the  economy,  risk  communication  is  a complex 
social  science,  not  always  amenable  to  exactitude  and  metrics. 
Thus,  crafting  and  distributing  messages  that  reach  to  the  core  of 
people’s  inner  debate  and  grasp  at  behavior  change  remains  an 
art  as  well  as  a science. 

The  experts  gathered  for  this  panel  addressed  some  of  these 
contextual  considerations  with  novel  insights  into  the  process  of 
communicating  risks.  Out  of  their  remarks,  it  is  hoped,  will 
emerge  some  tips,  based  on  their  experience,  to  improve  the 
process.  In  earlier  conversations  with  them,  all  hummed  a per- 
sistent leitmotif:  the  need  to  embrace  the  complexity  of  it  all — to 
romance  the  message,  if  you  will — if  we  wish  to  hit  target  au- 
diences and  make  an  impact. 
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In  a world  of  limited  resources,  there  are  not  enough  means — 
even  if  we  could  figure  out  the  ways — to  reach  every  audience  ' 
with  every  message.  Priorities  must  be  set,  always  a public  \ 
policy  challenge.  Assuming  key  audiences  are  identified,  audi-  i 
ence  attitudes,  beliefs,  behavior  patterns,  and  values  must  be  \ 
sorted  out,  along  with  what  matters  or  does  not  matter  to  them  as  J 
groups  and  as  individuals.  Cultural  patterns,  sex,  age,  class,  and  ' 
race  must  be  figured  into  the  sort,  along  with  “influencers”  that 
cut  across  all  cultures,  sexes,  ages,  classes,  and  races.  | 

Fears  must  be  not  only  correctly  unveiled  but  also  approached  j 
with  caution.  Women,  for  example,  largely  report  breast  cancer,  jj 
or  cancer  in  general,  as  their  biggest  health  fear,  although  heart  .i 
disease  kills  twice  as  many  of  them  with  symptoms  and  conse-  ' 
quences  every  bit  as  crippling  as  cancer.  But  from  a social  and  i! 
health  policy  standpoint,  do  risk  communicators  want  to  leave  j 
the  two  disease  factions  to  duke  it  out  with  competing  and  con-  i 
flicting  risk  messages  or  risk  trivializing  one  risk  or  another?  ' 
Matthew  Kreuter,  an  authority  on  health  communication  re-  ■ 
search  at  Saint  Louis  University,  suggests  that  what  little  re- 
search there  is  in  cancer  risk  communication  has  failed  to  ac- 
count for  how  individuals  with  multiple  and  sometimes 
conflicting  risks  differ  in  their  risk  perceptions  and  behaviors,  a p 
failure  with  profound  consequences  for  message  crafters. 

Elmer  Huerta,  a Peruvian-born  physician  with  a long  track 
record  in  using  mass  communication,  especially  radio,  to  inform  ; 
the  Hispanic  community  about  health  and  health  risks,  and  the 
founder  of  a nonprofit  company  that  produces  and  distributes  , 
educational  material  for  the  Latino  community  in  the  United 
States,  argues  passionately  for  culture-based  risk  communica- 
tions. In  the  Latino  world,  for  example,  failure  to  understand  the 
particular  bonds  encompassed  in  the  word  “familismo”  may  well 
doom  risk  messages  to  the  communications  garbage  heap. 

Alfred  Marcus,  a behavioral  scientist  at  the  AMC  Research 
Center  in  Denver,  CO,  combines  an  interest  in  communication 
research  with  practical  experience  in  developing  communication 
intervention  messages  for  widespread  use  by  managed  care  or- 
ganizations and  special  populations.  His  remarks  focus  in  part  on 
identifying  potential  areas  of  research  that  will  improve  risk 
communications.  ; 
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Communicating  Health  Risk  to  Ethnic  Groups: 
Reaching  Hispanics  as  a Case  Study 

Elmer  E.  Huerta,  Everly  Macario 


United  States:  a Multicultural  Society 

The  United  States  is  increasingly  becoming  a culturally 
heterogeneous  society.  In  1990,  75%  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  were  white  of  European  descent,  12.3%  were  Af- 
rican-American, 9.0%  were  Hispanic-American,  2.8%  were 
Asian-American,  and  0.7%  were  Native-American.  It  is 
projected  that  by  the  year  2021,  these  proportions  will  change: 
only  53%  of  the  U.S.  population  will  be  white  of  European 
descent,  the  number  of  Asian-Americans  and  Hispanic- 
Americans  will  triple,  and  the  number  of  African-Americans 
will  double  (1). 

Health  Risk  Messages:  Not  Effectively 
Reaching  Ethnic  Groups 

Adequate  understanding  of  health  risks  by  the  public  can  help 
to  reduce  the  incidence  and  mortality  of  certain  diseases,  includ- 
ing cancer.  The  process  of  risk  communication,  however,  has 
been  studied  infrequently  with  minority  and  lower-income  com- 
munities, even  though  they  may  be  at  greatest  risk  (2,3).  Epide- 
miologic research  has  long  shown  that  ethnic  minorities  suffer 
disproportionately  from  illness  and  death  (4).  One  reason  for  this 
: gap  may  be  that  pertinent  health  messages  have  not  reached 
ethnic  groups  effectively  (5).  As  many  health  professionals  cor- 
roborate, communicating  health  messages  in  a culturally  appro- 
priate and  sensitive  manner  (regardless  of  the  specific  health 
issue  or  disease  in  question)  has  become  a challenge  that  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  One  way  to  begin  addressing  this  issue  is  to 
move  beyond  the  simple,  direct  translation  of  health  messages 
already  being  used  with  the  mainstream  (white)  population  to 
messages  that  are  culturally  as  well  as  linguistically  appropriate 
(6). 

Defining  Culture 

Social  scientists  have  been  intrigued  with  the  concept  of  cul- 
ture and  with  the  challenge  of  defining  “culture”  for  many  years 
(7).  “Culture”  is  a system  of  shared  beliefs,  customs,  values,  and 
behaviors  that  members  of  a society  transmit  from  generation  to 
generation  and  use  to  cope  with  one  another  and  their  world  (3). 

To  communicate  health  risk  information  that  is  culturally 
appropriate,  it  is  critical  to  understand  that  people  are  the  prod- 
uct of  past  experiences,  cultural  beliefs,  and  cultural  norms  and 
are  thus  culturally  unique.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
there  is  as  much  diversity  within  cultural  groups  as  there  is 
across  cultural  groups  (8,9). 

Defining  Ethnicity 

Ethnicity,  conceptually,  resembles  the  concept  of  culture  in 
that  it  is  collectively  created  over  the  course  of  generations  out 
of  the  shared  experience  of  a group  of  people  who  come  to 
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identify  themselves  as  a group  with  unique  history  and  origins 
(7).  Confusion  of  the  term  ethnicity  with  the  constructs  of  cul- 
ture stems  from  the  fact  that  ethnicity  is  generally  used  to  rep- 
resent at  least  three  distinct  constructs:  1)  “ethnicity”  or  the 
collective  culture  of  a minority  cultural  group  with  some  dis- 
tinctive cultural  characteristics  within  a larger  society,  2)  “ethnic 
origin”  or  a classification  system  on  the  basis  of  one’s  biologic 
ancestors,  and  3)  “ethnic  identity”  or  the  extent  to  which  an 
individual  chooses  to  incorporate  a particular  ethnic  classifica- 
tion into  his  or  her  sense  of  self  (7). 

The  term  ethnicity,  therefore,  is  a multiplex  concept  with  a 
variety  of  possible  contributing  attributes  (e.g.,  intermarriage, 
self-identification,  migration,  level  of  acculturation,  political  and 
religious  ties  to  the  ethnic  group,  place  of  residence,  socioeco- 
nomic status,  and  educational  achievement)  (70).  Which  ethnic- 
ity becomes  the  dominant  culture  at  home  when  an  individual 
from  one  ethnic  group  marries  an  individual  from  another  ethnic 
group?  Does  the  male’s  or  the  female’s  ethnic  background  de- 
fine the  household?  What  about  the  children — how  will  their 
upbringing  shape  their  views  of  health  and  disease?  Try  defining 
your  own  ethnicity — a formidable  challenge  you  will  more  than 
likely  discover.  What  traditional  customs,  passed  through  sev- 
eral generations,  did  you  experience  during  your  upbringing?  Do 
you  use  home  remedies  that  your  ancestors  used  generations 
ago?  What  beliefs  about  health  and  cancer  were  translated  to  you 
from  generations  before? 

Ethnicity  remains  a vital  force  in  the  United  States.  But,  for 
many  years,  in  striving  to  have  a strong  identity,  the  United 
States  fostered  the  notion  of  the  “melting  pot,”  the  idea  that 
ethnic  group  distinctions  are  irrelevant  and  can  be  subsumed  by 
a common  American  national  identity.  However,  we  have  not 
“melted” — there  is  increasing  evidence  that  ethnic  values  and 
identification  are  retained  for  many  generations  after  immigra- 
tion (77).  Rather  than  a “melting  pot.”  the  United  States  is  more 
a mosaic  or  garden  salad  where  each  of  our  cultural  differences 
retains  its  integrity  while  coexisting  contiguously. 

Distinct  Ethnic  Values  or  the  Danger  of 
Stereotyping 

Although  there  are  important  sociodemographic  differences 
among  individuals  in  ethnic  groups  (according  to  factors,  such  as 
country  of  origin,  educational  attainment,  and  acculturation 
level),  ethnic  groups  (e.g.,  Hispanics  or  Asians)  seem  to  share 
core  cultural  values  that  differentiate  them  from  other  groups 
(6).  Whereas  a danger  of  stereotyping  exists,  knowledge  of  an 
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ethnic  group’s  core  values  is  an  excellent  starting  point  for  suc- 
cessful health  risk  communication  (6,12).  Despite  the  danger  of 
stereotyping,  it  plays  an  important  role  in  how  we  communi- 
cate— our  communication  depends  in  part  on  how  we  charac- 
terize the  recipients  of  our  messages  (12). 

To  be  successful  with  Hispanics,  for  example,  health  com- 
munication messages  need  to  consider  the  following  core  His- 
panic values:  “familialism”  (the  significance  of  the  family  to  the 
individual),  “collectivism”  (the  importance  of  friends  and  ex- 
tended family  in  helping  to  solve  problems),  “simpatia”  (the 
need  for  smooth  interpersonal  relationships  in  which  criticism 
and  confrontation  are  discouraged),  “personalismo”  (the  prefer- 
ence for  relationships  with  members  of  the  in-group),  “respeto” 
(the  need  to  maintain  one’s  personal  integrity  and  allow  for 
face-saving  strategies),  and  “power  distance”  (certain  persons, 
such  as  the  powerful,  the  elderly,  and  the  educated,  should  be 
treated  with  special  deference)  (6).  Keller  and  Stevens  (3)  have 
also  discussed  the  importance  of  using  critical  family  and  kin- 
ship members  to  support  and  encourage  health-promoting  be- 
havior among  Hispanics.  Johnson  and  Delgado  (8)  agree  on  the 
importance  of  family  among  Hispanics  but  recommend  avoiding 
superficial  references  to  family  and,  instead,  encourage  the  iden- 
tification of  powerful  images  and  messages  that  can  activate 
positive  behaviors  directly  linked  to  prevention  goals. 

“Collectivist”  Versus  “Individualist”  Cultures 

Cultures  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they  pay  attention  to 
context  and  in  the  way  communication  takes  place.  Differences 
in  social  behavior  can  be  found  between  “collectivist”  and  “in- 
dividualistic” cultures  (13).  When  communicating  health  risk 
information,  it  is  important  to  consider  which  of  these  two  types 
of  culture  you  are  trying  to  reach. 

People  in  collectivist  cultures  pay  more  attention  to  context 
when  they  communicate  than  do  people  from  individualistic 
cultures  (13).  Collectivists  are  not  as  explicit,  direct,  or  clear  as 
the  individualists.  By  paying  attention  to  the  paralinguistics 
(emotional  expression,  gestures,  touching,  distance  between 
bodies,  body  orientation,  level  of  voice,  and  eye  contact)  but 
ignoring  the  verbal  message,  people  from  some  cultures  can 
easily  misunderstand  what  a person  from  an  individualistic  cul- 
ture is  saying  (13).  Time  orientation,  perceptions  of  personal 
space,  exposure  to  private  body  parts,  and  discussion  of  intimate 
issues  have  unique  variability  across  cultures  (3). 

In  individualistic  (low-context)  cultures,  people  distrust  what 
is  not  said  clearly;  the  best  arguments  are  presented  first  to 
attract  attention  and  generate  a desire  to  hear  the  whole  argument 
(13).  In  contrast,  the  argument  is  presented  climactically  in  col- 
lectivist (high-context)  cultures — the  messenger  starts  with  pe- 
ripheral arguments  and  gets  to  the  punch  line  only  after  the  other 
person  has  had  time  to  react  to  and  “digest”  the  information  ( 13). 
Differences  between  these  two  types  of  culture  have  implica- 
tions for  the  impact  of  health  communication  messages. 

Defining  Acculturation 

Recent  immigrants  are  ones  who  have  arrived  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  10-15  years.  Are  they  people  who  have 
been  acculturated  to  the  U.S.  way  of  life?  It  depends.  Accul- 
turation is  “the  process  by  which  the  collective  culture  of  a group 
is  changed  through  contact  with  another  culture”  (7)  or  the  de- 
gree to  which  members  have  immersed  themselves  in  the  culture 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Some  second-,  third-,  or 
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fourth-generation  Americans  differ  from  the  dominant  eulture  in  I 
values,  lifestyle,  and  behavior  and  still  consider  themselves  to  be  ■ 
immigrants  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  “descendants  of  | 
immigrants.”  j 

Whether  or  not  a family  lives  in  an  ethnic  neighborhood  will  i 
influence  the  extent  to  which  a family’s  cultural  heritage  will  be  I 
preserved,  such  as  the  types  of  food  consumed.  This  phenom-  i 
enon  can  be  observed  by  the  “McDonaldization”  process.  In  i 
immigrants’  home  countries,  grains,  legumes,  vegetables,  and  ! 
fruits  may  have  been  the  staple  diet;  on  arrival  to  the  United 
States,  these  nutritious  foods  are  often  replaced  with  hamburg-  j 
ers,  hot  dogs,  French  fries,  and  soda.  This  transition  occurs  in 
part  because  this  type  of  “fast  food”  is  1 ) the  “American”  way,  i 
2)  inexpensive,  and  3)  quick.  Even  though  recently  arrived  im-  j 
migrants  who  have  higher  socioeconomic  and  educational  levels  i 
tend  to  behave  more  like  the  dominant  culture,  they  do  not,  j 
ironically,  engage  in  healthier  lifestyles  necessarily. 

Palinkas  et  al.  (14)  found  that  cessation  and  prevention  pro- 
grams that  target  Hispanic  populations  must  be  especially  sen- 
sitive to  sex-specific  acculturation  processes  that  create  a dis- 
crepancy between  the  desire  to  adopt  the  lifestyles  of  the 
dominant  culture  and  the  recognition  of  the  concomitant  health-  , 
related  risks.  The  results  of  the  study  by  Palinkas  et  al.  provided 
evidence  for  the  argument  that  health-related  behaviors  and  rates 
of  disease  begin  to  approximate  those  of  the  dominant  society 
with  increasing  acculturation,  despite  their  potential  harmful 
consequences.  Although  the  prevalence  of  smoking  in  the  > 
United  States  is  apparently  in  decline,  the  majority  of  Hispanics 
(who  possess  relatively  low  socioeconomic  status  [SES]  and 
work  mainly  in  blue-collar  occupations)  adopt  the  smoking  be- 
haviors of  non-Hispanic  whites  of  similar  SES,  who  have  the 
highest  rates  of  current  cigarette  smoking  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. The  study  (14)  showed  that  Hispanic  women  are  espe- 
cially likely  to  adopt  these  smoking  behaviors  with  increasing 
acculturation  because  cigarette  smoking  symbolizes  the  acqui- 
sition of  greater  status  equality  associated  with  changing  sex 
roles  and  employment  opportunities  as  well  as  the  abandonment 
of  Hispanic  cultural  sanctions  and  social  pressures,  which  tra- 
ditionally worked  to  prevent  cigarette  smoking  in  women  but  not  ; 
in  men. 

Ethnicity  and  Perceptions  of  Health  Risk 

The  level  at  which  ethnic  groups  have  severed  ties  with  their 
country  of  origin  plays  a role  in  determining  how  they  feel  about , 
life,  death,  and  illness  (11).  Studies  (11)  have  shown  that  ethnic 
groups  differ  in  1)  their  reports  of  pain,  2)  what  they  label  as  a 
symptom,  3)  how  they  communicate  about  their  pain  or  symp- 
toms, 4)  their  beliefs  about  the  cause  of  their  illness,  5)  their 
attitudes  toward  helpers  (doctors  and  therapists),  and  6)  what : 
treatment  they  desire  or  expect. 

Hispanic  women,  for  example,  are  more  likely  than  non- 
Hispanic  women  to  fear  cancer  and  have  fatalistic  attitudes  to- 1 
ward  the  disease  (e.g.,  that  illness  is  a matter  of  chance  or  fate 
and  that  fast  recovery  from  illness  is  a matter  of  good  luck)  (15). 
Roche  et  al.  (16)  found  that  cancer  terms  (e.g.,  “yearly,”  “mam- 
mogram,”  “diagnosed,”  “risk  factors,”  “at  risk,”  and  “cancer”) , 
mean  different  things  to  English  speakers  (non-Hispanic ; 
women)  and  Spanish  speakers  (Hispanic  women).  For  example, 
more  than  four  times  as  many  women  interviewed  in  English  as ; 
women  interviewed  in  Spanish  correctly  defined  “at  risk.”  In-  |i 
correct  responses  commonly  implied  that  you  are  at  risk  if  you 
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do  not  have  check  ups.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  women  inter- 
viewed in  English  in  the  study  by  Roche  et  al.  (16)  study  un- 
derstood “risk  factors”  as  opposed  to  only  13%  of  the  women 
interviewed  in  Spanish.  Incorrect  Spanish  responses  included 
defining  “risk  factors”  as  having  cancer  or  as  being  ill  and  not 
taking  care  of  yourself. 

Place  of  residence  may  influence  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
behavior  toward  health  and  disease.  Previous  studies  have 
shown  that  Hispanic  women  underuse  cancer  screening  services. 
Morgan  et  al.  (17),  however,  found  that  urban  Hispanic  women 
engage  in  relatively  high  levels  of  cancer  preventive  behaviors, 
even  though  they  tend  to  have  a limited  knowledge  base  of 
cancer  coupled  with  misperceptions  of  cancer  (e.g.,  beliefs  that 
bumps  and  bruises  cause  cancer  and  that  surgery  causes  cancer 
to  spread). 

“Risk  Trade-off”  Scale 

Given  that  life  events  differ  so  widely  among  ethnic  groups, 
how  is  the  concept  of  health  risk  perceived?  People  have  a “risk 
trade-off’  scale:  On  one  side  of  the  scale  is  what  to  do;  on  the 
other  side  is  what  not  to  do.  Both  the  health  information  one 
receives  and  one’s  cultural  beliefs  are  factors  that  determine  the 
weight  of  each  side  of  the  scale.  The  middle  of  the  scale  marks 
the  behavior  in  which  an  individual  engages,  or  how  an  indi- 
vidual negotiates  the  relative  weight  of  each  side  of  the  scale. 
This  trade-off,  or  balancing  of  the  two  sides  of  the  scale,  is 
essential  to  understanding  and  realizing  that  health  decisions 
change  depending  on  the  cultural  group  to  which  an  individual 
belongs  and  consequently  on  the  unique  distribution  of  weight 
on  each  side  of  the  scale. 

Importance  of  a Trusted  Messenger 

For  a messenger  to  successfully  communicate  a health  mes- 
sage to  a receptor,  the  messenger  must  be  familiar  with  the 
subjective  culture  of  the  people  with  whom  he  or  she  commu- 
nicates. Accuracy  implies  that  both  the  source  and  the  recipient 
of  a message  assign  the  same  meaning  to  it  f 13).  Most  important, 
the  messenger  needs  to  be  trusted  by  that  community,  and  the 
cultural  group  should  identify  with  him  or  her.  A survey  (5) 
sponsored  by  the  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine  and  the  New 
America  Wellness  Group  found  that  61%  of  Hispanics,  28%  of 
blacks,  and  11%  of  whites  said  seeing  a doctor  of  the  same 
ethnicity  was  important  to  them. 

Case  Study:  the  “Cuidando  su  Salud”  Model 

Dr.  Elmer  Huerta’s  case  study  describing  how  mass  media 
are  used  to  reach  Hispanics  successfully  will  illustrate  some  of 
the  aforementioned  points.  Kevin  Kose,  President,  National  Pub- 
lic Radio,  once  stated:  “Radio,  of  all  the  media,  is  the  most 
ephemeral  and  powerful  force  for  transmitting  ideas.  It’s  a hu- 
man voice  from  a remote  location  to  another  human  being.  And 
it’s  ubiquitous.”  Radios  are  especially  integral  to  the  Hispanic 
culture;  they  are  kept  in  one’s  pocket  and,  therefore,  are  a per- 
sonal companion.  In  Latin  America,  birthdays,  deaths,  and  other 
family  and  community  announcements  or  events  are  communi- 
cated via  the  radio.  In  1994,  87.9%  of  Hispanics  in  the  United 
States  listened  to  Spanish-language  radio  on  a daily  basis.  His- 
panic adults  18  years  or  older  listen  to  more  than  2 hours  of 
Spanish-language  radio  each  day,  on  average  (18). 

About  78%  of  Hispanic- Americans  more  than  5 years  of  age 
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speak  a language  other  than  English  at  home.  Nearly  49%  of 
Hispanics  in  1991  reported  that  they  spoke  English  very  well, 
whereas  14%  said  they  spoke  English  well,  and  37%  said  they 
spoke  it  poorly  or  not  at  all  (19).  Because  ethnic  identity  is 
inseparable  from  the  language  of  the  members  of  a group,  health 
messages  transmitted  via  the  radio  will  be  more  successful  if 
they  are  in  the  native  language  of  the  ethnic  group  (3,20,21). 
Spanish-language  radio  should,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a 
medium  for  reaching  Hispanics  with  health-risk  messages  (es- 
pecially for  the  more  linguistically  isolated  Hispanics  who  may 
not  be  exposed  to  messages  transmitted  through  other  channels) 
(6). 

In  large  urban  areas,  Hispanics  often  depend  on  local  Span- 
ish-language broadcast  and  print  media  for  news  and  entertain- 
ment [this  is  important  because,  among  other  reasons,  urban 
Hispanic  women  tend  to  have  inadequate  levels  of  knowledge 
and  misperceptions  about  cancer  (17)].  Since  1989,  Dr.  Elmer 
Huerta’s  radio  show,  “Cuidando  su  Salud”  (“Taking  Care  of 
Your  Health”),  has  provided  daily  disease-prevention  and 
health-promotion  messages  to  Hispanics  on  a Washington,  DC- 
area  Spanish-language  station.  The  show  lasts  2 minutes,  is  aired 
three  times  a day  during  news  segments,  and  has  recently  been 
expanded  to  reach  more  than  70  radio  stations  across  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  By  April  1999,  1847  different  individual 
programs  had  been  produced.  Using  Healthy  People  2000  guide- 
lines, these  programs  included  717  on  health  promotion  (includ- 
ing programs  on  tobacco,  nutrition,  fitness,  family  planning, 
alcohol,  violence,  and  mental  health),  210  on  health  protection 
(including  programs  on  unintentional  injuries,  food  and  drug 
safety,  and  environmental  health),  875  on  preventive  services 
(including  cancer,  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome,  infec- 
tious diseases,  maternal  and  infant  health,  and  policy  issues  af- 
fecting Hispanics),  and  45  on  other  health  topics. 

A synergy  of  health-message  placement  is  created  by  expanding 
the  channels  to  television,  print,  and  the  Internet.  Not  only  are  Dr. 
Huerta’s  Spanish-language  radio  vignettes  aired  daily,  but  health 
messages  are  also  discussed  during  his  daily  radio  talk  shows  and 
television  show  on  Saturdays.  A quarterly  newsletter  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Internet  further  extend  the  reach  to  the  community. 

Dr.  Huerta’s  radio  show  has  been  used  successfully  to  recruit 
people  for  research  projects  (22)  and  cancer  clinical  trials 
(23,24).  The  radio  component  of  Maryland’s  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention-funded  Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer 
Campaign  involved  a single  program  that  was  aired  three  times 
1 week  apart  in  1993.  By  June  1994,  655  women  had  been 
screened,  44%  of  whom  were  Hispanic.  This  ethnic  breakdown 
of  women  screened  contrasts  sharply  with  the  proportions  of 
Hispanics  in  the  two  participating  Maryland  counties:  7%  in 
Montgomery  County  and  4%  in  Prince  George’s  County.  At 
least  one  third  of  the  Hispanic  women  attending  the  screening 
program  had  learned  about  it  from  “Cuidando  su  Salud” 
(23).  More  than  300  Hispanic  women  were  recruited  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute’s  (NCI)  Breast  Cancer  Prevention 
Trial  during  the  3-week  period  after  a series  of  five  programs 
aired  (23).  According  to  NCI’s  Cancer  Information  Service,  the 
number  of  Spanish-speaking  callers  jumped  700%  after  Dr. 
Huerta’s  radio  reports  began  to  promote  the  service’s  toll-free 
number  (24). 

Dr.  Huerta’s  success  is  especially  striking  given  the  often 
fatalistic  way  Hispanics  view  cancer.  Much  of  the  success  of  Dr. 
Huerta’s  health  communication  can  be  attributed  to  his  under- 
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standing  and  incorporation  of  Hispanic  cultural  characteristics 
into  message  delivery.  Feedback  from  the  Hispanic  community 
indicates  their  desire  for  health  messages  to  begin  with  the  larger 
context  in  which  the  health  message  is  embedded  and  move 
gradually  toward  the  hook  or  the  bottom  line — Hispanics,  then, 
fall  into  the  category  of  a collectivist  culture  and  prefer  this  style 
of  communication.  Dr.  Huerta’s  shows  start  broad  and  culminate 
in  the  “Big  Bang  Health  Message.”  Hispanics,  moreover,  view 
physicians  with  authority  and  respect  (6,25).  Because  Dr.  Huerta 
is  Hispanic  and  a physician,  the  messages  that  he  disseminates 
are  credible.  In  other  words,  because  the  recipients  trust  Dr. 
Huerta  as  the  messenger,  his  health  messages  reach  the  Hispanic 
community  effectively.  “Cuidando  su  Salud”  is  proof  that  know- 
ing and  respecting  audience  characteristics  is  key  to  effective 
health  communication. 

Conclusion:  Tailor  Health  Messages  Based  on 
Cultural  Beliefs 

Knowledge  of  ethnic  differences  in  risk  communication  is 
paramount  to  the  success  of  a health  message  (26).  Careful  at- 
tention to  culture-specific  conceptualizations  of  a health  issue 
and  to  appropriate  channels  for  diffusion  of  health  information 
will  help  hone  the  message.  When  health  information  such  as 
cancer  risks  is  communicated,  messages  (and  the  words  used  in 
those  messages)  must  be  tailored  in  a way  that  will  be  culturally 
meaningful  and  appropriate — this  also  almost  always  means 
communicating  in  the  native  language  of  the  cultural  group 
(3,21).  Including  members  of  the  cultural  group  as  partners  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of  intervention  strategies, 
moreover,  has  resulted  in  significant  desirable  changes  in  health 
risk  behavior  in  several  risk-reduction  programs  (3). 

Effective  message  development,  additionally,  needs  to  con- 
sider differences  among  an  ethnic  group’s  subgroups.  The  di- 
versity within  subgroups  is  derived  not  only  from  national  origin 
(e.g.,  Mexican-American,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban-American,  or 
Central  or  South  American)  but  also  from  socioeconomic  status, 
level  of  education,  place  of  residence  (urban  or  rural),  and  level 
of  acculturation  (8,9).  Williams  and  Flora  (9),  for  example,  used 
the  social  marketing  principle  of  audience  segmentation  and 
disaggregated  a Hispanic  audience  to  examine  heterogeneous 
behaviors  and  lifestyles.  Their  analysis  resulted  in  six  mutually 
exclusive  subgroups,  based  on  self-reported  behavioral  changes 
to  improve  health.  Subgroups  differed  significantly  in  commu- 
nication, behavioral,  psychological,  and  demographic  dimen- 
sions, indicating  they  may  require  unique  campaign  planning 
strategies. 

There  is  a fine  balance  between  targeting  an  entire  ethnic 
group  with  the  same  broad  message  and  tailoring  specific  mes- 
sages to  ethnic  subgroups  or  psychobehavioral  segments  within 
an  ethnic  group.  Broad  health  campaigns,  such  as  “Cuidando  su 
Salud,”  may  serve  as  catalysts  for  behavioral  change,  whereas 
local,  more  segmented  campaigns  may  be  necessary  to  reinforce 
a broader  health  program.  Health  communications  professionals 
must  bear  in  mind  both  the  uniqueness  of  an  individual  and  the 
uniqueness  of  the  cultural  group  of  the  individual.  Only  when 
these  considerations  are  taken  into  account  can  health  messages 
be  translated  into  behavioral  change  (21). 
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Dealing  With  Competing  and  Conflicting  Risks  in 
Cancer  Communication 

Matthew  W.  Kreuter 


Applied  research  on  cancer  risk  communication  is  sparse, 
and  even  less  is  known  about  effective  communication  under 
conditions  of  multiple  risks.  This  paper  briefly  describes  the 
need  and  rationale  for  cancer  risk  communication,  then  de- 
scribes what  is  known  and  needs  to  be  known  about  com- 
munication addressing  multiple  risks.  Its  focus  is  on  two 
specific  communication  issues:  1)  comparing  different  risks 
and  2)  prioritizing  between  multiple  risks.  There  is  consid- 
erable unmet  need  in  cancer  risk  communication  for  new 
knowledge  and  recommendations  for  best  practices.  Those 
professionals  choosing  to  pursue  this  work  can  make  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  field.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst 
1999;25:27-35] 


Two  fundamental  assumptions  underlie  the  recent  emphasis 
on  risk  communication  in  cancer  prevention  and  control. 

Assumption  1:  Many  individuals  lack  a clear  understanding 
^ of  cancer  risks  in  general  and,  more  specifically,  about  their  own 
. personal  cancer  risks. 

Assumption  2:  By  better  understanding  their  own  cancer 
risks,  individuals  will  be  better  able  to  make  informed  decisions 
i about  screening  and  about  adopting  risk-reducing  lifestyle 
I changes. 

A large  body  of  empirical  evidence  and  theoretical  support  is 
available  for  these  assumptions.  Much  less  is  known,  however, 
about  the  relative  effectiveness  of  specific  communication  strat- 
egies designed  to  help  individuals  understand  their  risks.  More- 
over, what  little  research  has  been  conducted  in  cancer  risk 
communication  has  usually  focused  on  one  specific  behavioral 
risk  factor  (e.g.,  smoking)  or  the  risk  of  one  specific  type  of 
cancer  (e.g.,  breast  cancer).  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
explore  what  is  known  and  what  needs  to  be  known  about  com- 
municating cancer  risk  when  an  individual  has  multiple  compet- 
ing risks.  As  above,  two  basic  assumptions  drive  this  inquiry. 

Assumption  3:  Many  individuals  have  multiple  cancer  risk 
factors  or  are  nonadherent  for  multiple  types  of  cancer  screen- 
ing. 

Assumption  4:  Health  communication  addressing  multiple 
competing  risks  requires  different  considerations  or  approaches 
than  communication  about  a single  risk. 

We  will  briefly  present  the  evidence  supporting  assumptions 
1-3,  then  present  a more  detailed  discussion  of  assumption  4.  In 
this  latter  section,  we  will  focus  on  past  research  and  future 
directions  as  they  relate  to  two  specific  issues:  1)  comparing 
. different  risks  and  2)  prioritizing  between  multiple  risks. 

Assumption  1 

Cancer  risk  information  is  often  misunderstood  by  the  general 
; public,  including  those  at  highest  risk  (1,2).  Many  Americans 
! have  misconceptions  about  causes  of  cancer  and  about  effective 
' prevention  strategies  (3).  For  example,  as  many  as  half  of  survey 
respondents  have  agreed  that  “there  is  not  much  a person  can  do 
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to  prevent  cancer”  and  that  “it  seems  like  everything  causes 
cancer”  {3).  In  the  case  of  breast  cancer,  many  women — 
particularly  those  who  are  older,  African  American,  or  both — 
have  inaccurate  beliefs  about  the  prevention,  etiology,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  the  disease  (4-11).  In  one  recent  study  (12), 
nearly  half  of  urban  minority  women  believed  breast  cancer 
almost  always  led  to  breast  removal,  three  quarters  did  not  rec- 
ognize family  history  as  a risk  factor,  and  more  than  80%  be- 
lieved that  bumping  or  bruising  the  breast  could  lead  to  breast 
cancer. 

Although  an  abundance  of  health  information  is  already 
available,  current  offerings  may  not  adequately  meet  the  needs 
of  individuals  and  their  families.  For  example,  more  than  1500 
consumer-directed  health  and  medical  periodicals  are  listed  in 
the  Standard  Periodical  Directory  (13).  Many  of  these  periodi- 
cals address  cancer  prevention  and  treatment  and  are  in  the 
public  domain.  However,  information  specialists  have  noted  that 
such  materials  are  often  difficult  to  locate,  frequently  require 
“intermediaries”  for  interpretation,  and  often  lack  personal  rel- 
evance for  the  individual  reader  (14).  Moreover,  many  readers 
do  not  understand  technical  words  used  in  patient  education  and 
cancer  prevention  materials  (15,16).  One  study  (17)  has  found 
significant  misconceptions  of  even  fairly  common  medical  terms 
such  as  “virus”  and  “tumor.”  Although  discouraging,  these  find- 
ings are  not  surprising,  given  that  patient  education  materials  are 
typically  written  at  a 12th  grade  reading  level  (18-21)  and  thus 
may  exceed  the  capabilities  of  many  members  of  the  general 
population. 

McCallum  (22)  summarized  the  need  for  more  effective  risk 
communication  by  saying,  “nonexperts  need  access  to  informa- 
tion and  need  to  gain  knowledge,  while  technical  experts  and 
officials  need  to  learn  more  about  non-experts’  interests,  values, 
and  concerns.”  At  present,  the  public  may  not  get  enough  clear 
information  on  which  to  base  difficult,  value-laden  decisions 
about  which  personal  health  risks  are  acceptable  and  which  ones 
are  not  (23,24). 

Regarding  personal  health  risks,  many  studies  (25-35)  have 
shown  that  people  tend  to  have  inaccurate  perceptions  of  their 
risks.  In  most  cases,  people  tend  to  underestimate  their  risk,  an 
“optimistic  bias”  (29).  However,  a few  studies  (2,36,37)  suggest 
that,  when  estimating  personal  cancer  risk,  just  the  opposite  is 
true — people  are  as  likely  or  more  likely  to  overestimate  their 
risk,  a “pessimistic  bias.”  Whether  these  two  risk  perception 
biases  are  because  of  cognitive  errors  such  as  egocentrism 
(29,31),  flawed  mental  models  of  information  processing  (38), 
or  simply  reflect  a psychologically  protective  coping  mechanism 
(39),  both  biases  reflect  a distorted  understanding  of  personal 
risk.  People  with  an  optimistic  bias  about  a particular  health  risk 
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(i.e.,  they  perceive  their  risk  to  be  low,  but  it  is  actually  high) 
will  have  low  perceived  susceptibility  (26)  and  are  probably 
unlikely  to  make  behavioral  changes.  At  the  other  extreme,  some 
people  will  have  a pessimistic  bias  about  their  health  risks,  be- 
lieving their  risk  of  some  condition  is  high  when  it  is  actually 
low.  People  with  this  type  of  belief — the  so-called  “worried 
well” — may  suffer  unnecessary  concern  and  anxiety.  Prelimi- 
nary evidence  suggests  that  they  may  also  make  more  health  care 
visits  than  those  with  optimistic  or  realistic  perceptions  of  per- 
sonal health  risk  (36).  Ideally,  effective  risk  communication 
should  identify  and  address  both  types  of  bias,  with  the  objective 
of  moving  individuals  toward  a more  accurate  perception  of 
their  own  risk.  If  a person’s  risk  is  high,  he  or  she  should  know 
it  is  high.  If  his  or  her  risk  is  low,  he  or  she  should  know  that, 
too. 

Assumption  2 

Informed  Decision  Making 

More  and  more  individuals  are  facing  difficult  decisions 
about  cancer  screening,  testing,  and  treatment.  Ideally,  individu- 
als should  understand  not  only  their  cancer  risks  but  also  the 
relative  harm  and  benefit  associated  with  each  possible  course  of 
action  that  they  might  choose  (40,41).  This  understanding  in- 
volves two  important  steps:  1)  knowing  which  risks  are  small 
and  which  ones  are  large  (i.e.,  a “quantitative  assessment”  of 
risk)  and  2)  considering  more  thoroughly  the  multitude  of  fac- 
tors that  may  influence  those  risks  or  result  from  them  (i.e.,  a 
“qualitative  assessment”  of  risk)  (41,42).  Traditionally,  discus- 
sions of  such  trade-offs  have  been  lacking  in  medical  encounters 
between  physicians  and  patients  (43,44).  Because  little  is  known 
about  how  to  communicate  personal  risk  information  in  ways 
that  will  facilitate  informed  decision  making,  this  aspect  of  risk 
communication  has  been  identified  as  a priority  for  behavioral 
research  in  cancer  prevention  and  control  (42,45,46). 

In  the  area  of  cancer  screening,  a wide  range  of  procedures 
and  tests  is  now  available  for  early  detection  of  cancer  and 
cancer  risk.  But,  because  the  risks  and  benefits  of  some  of  these 
tests  are  mixed,  it  is  probably  more  appropriate  to  promote  in- 
formed decision  making  than  to  indiscriminantly  prescribe  these 
tests  (47).  Supporting  this  approach,  one  study  (48)  has  shown 
that  nondirective  counseling  to  enhance  informed  decision  mak- 
ing can  significantly  increase  a woman’s  perceptions  of  the  limi- 
tations and  risks  of  BRCAl  gene  testing,  yet  not  diminish  her 
interest  in  being  tested. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  area  are  yet  unanswered  ques- 
tions related  to  risk  communication  about  genetic  testing.  For 
example,  although  a positive  genetic  test  result  can  indicate  a 
very  high  relative  risk  of  getting  a particular  disease,  uncertainty 
remains  about  when  or  if  such  disease  may  occur  (49).  In  addi- 
tion to  introducing  a serious  health  threat  and  uncertainty  about 
the  future,  genetic  testing  may  also  bring  on  psychological  dis- 
tress related  to  the  new  knowledge  that  one  could  pass  on  to  his 
or  her  offspring  an  increased  risk  of  certain  cancers  (50).  Several 
studies  have  reported  that  those  patients  receiving  positive  re- 
sults of  genetic  testing  may  experience  a range  of  responses, 
including  test-related  psychological  distress  (51),  troubling 
thoughts  (52),  anxiety,  and  depressive  symptoms  (53).  Less  is 
known  about  how  best  to  communicate  the  results  of  genetic 
testing  in  ways  that  promote  informed  decision  making  or  be- 
havioral change  but  also  minimize  possible  adverse  psychologi- 
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cal  effects.  In  one  study  (54),  smokers  who  received  biomarker 
feedback  about  lung  cancer  susceptibility  as  part  of  a cessation 
counseling  intervention  had  increased  perceived  risk,  perceived 
quitting  benefits,  and  fear  arousal  compared  with  smokers  who 
did  not  receive  this  information  but  were  no  more  likely  to  have 
quit  smoking  at  a 2-month  follow-up.  Heightening  risk  percep- 
tion without  adequately  addressing  specific  methods  or  building 
self-efficacy  for  risk  reduction  is  a formula  for  behavioral  inac- 
tion (55).  With  the  potential  psychological  effect  of  screening 
also  to  be  considered,  the  task  of  effective  genetic  risk  commu-  ; 
nication  is  clearly  a complex  one.  j 

Lifestyle  and  Behavioral  Changes 

Most  theories  (56-58)  of  health-related  behavior  change  ' 
identify  perceived  risk  as  an  important  factor  in  explaining  the 
behavior  change  process.  According  to  these  theories,  when  in-  ^ 
dividuals  perceive  their  risk  of  some  adverse  health  outcome  to 
be  high,  they  are  more  likely  to  take  preventive  action  to  reduce 
the  risk.  When  perceived  risk  is  accompanied  by  favorable  be-  ^ 
liefs  about  the  benefits  of  that  action,  the  likelihood  of  change 
occurring  is  further  enhanced.  To  illustrate  this  relationship,  in  a 
recent  survey  (59)  of  Missouri  farmers,  those  who  expressed  ; 
personal  concern  about  skin  cancer  and  felt  it  was  preventable 
were  more  likely  to  use  skin  protection  (sunscreen,  hat,  long  ' 
sleeves,  or  other  protective  clothing)  than  farmers  who  were  not  | 
personally  concerned  about  it  or  did  not  think  it  was  preventable,  j 
In  practice,  the  relationship  between  perceived  risk  and  behavior 
change  can  be  more  complex.  For  example,  perceived  suscepti- 
bility, a central  construct  in  the  health  belief  model  (56),  appears 
to  be  a stronger  predictor  of  preventive  health  behaviors  than  it  j 
is  of  sick  role  behaviors  (60,61),  yet,  even  among  preventive 
behaviors,  perceived  susceptibility  has  been  shown  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  some  practices  (e.g.,  mammography)  but  not  others 
(e.g.,  breast  self-examination)  (62). 

In  addition,  although  the  relationship  between  perceived  risk 
and  behavior  change  is  typically  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  former  causing  the  latter,  the  opposite  can  also  be  true  (36). 
For  example,  once  a smoker  has  quit,  his  or  her  perceived  sus- 
ceptibility to  tobacco-related  illnesses  may  be  reduced.  Thus, , 
perceptions  may  change  behavior  or  vice  versa.  This  dynamic 
relationship  between  perceived  risk  and  behavior  may  also  be 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  risk  under  consideration.  For 
example,  people  generally  underestimate  their  risk  of  diseases 
they  perceive  as  controllable  or  those  that  they  have  direct  ex- 
perience with,  and  they  overestimate  their  risk  of  conditions  that 
are  less  familiar  and  perceived  as  beyond  their  control 
(27,29,30,32,34,63),  yet  the  specific  roles  of  controllability  and  ' 
familiarity  in  people’s  formation  of  perceived  cancer  risk  are  not 
always  clear.  For  example,  how  would  a woman  with  a family 
history  of  breast  cancer  (low  controllability,  high  familiarity)  be 
expected  to  perceive  her  own  risk  of  breast  cancer?  Findings 
have  been  mixed  as  to  whether  this  risk  factor  increases,  reduces, 
or  has  no  effect  on  perceived  vulnerability  (64-66).  Some 
women  may  not  consider  or  understand  the  possibility  of  inher- 
iting such  a trait,  more  vigilant  others  may  believe  they  have 
reduced  their  inherited  risk  by  making  lifestyle  changes,  and  still  j 
others  may  choose  to  ignore  or  deny  this  information  (12,67).  ' 
Whereas  changes  in  perceived  risk  alone  will  seldom  be  suffi-  > 
cient  to  bring  about  changes  in  cancer  prevention  behaviors,  they  j 
can  be  an  important  precursor  to  these  changes.  j 
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Assumption  3 

A person  may  have  multiple  cancer  risk  factors,  multiple 
cancer  screening  needs,  elevated  risks  for  multiple  cancers,  or 
some  combination  of  all  of  these.  By  using  data  from  an  inter- 
, vention  study  (36)  seeking  to  change  inaccurate  perceptions  of 
health  risks,  the  researchers  examined  the  frequency  of  multiple 
overall  health  risks  among  161  (out  of  1131)  adult  primary  care 
patients  who  had  a higher  than  average  overall  cancer  risk.  In 
this  study,  cancer  mortality  risk  was  calculated  as  a composite 
measure  of  the  10-year  mortality  risks  for  cancers  of  the  mouth, 

; throat,  esophagus,  stomach,  colon,  rectum,  pancreas,  larynx, 
lung,  skin,  breast,  cervix,  uterus,  prostate,  bladder,  and  brain. 

: Each  individual  cancer  risk  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  known 
; risk  factors  (e.g.,  age,  family  history  of  cancer,  tobacco  use, 

1 alcohol  consumption,  menarche,  and  parity)  and  protective  fac- 
tors (e.g.,  hysterectomy  and  mammography),  and  a composite 
risk  was  derived  from  these  factors.  The  methodology  for  this 
[assessment  has  been  described  elsewhere  (36,68).  Among  pa- 
! dents  whose  cancer  risk  was  higher  than  average,  44%  were  also 
at  higher  than  average  mortality  risk  for  either  heart  disease, 
stroke,  or  motor  vehicle  crash.  Forty-two  percent  were  at  higher 
than  average  mortality  risk  for  tn’o  of  these  additional  health 
problems,  and  4%  were  at  elevated  risk  for  all  three.  Only  1 1% 
of  the  patients  with  elevated  cancer  risk  were  at  average  or 
below-average  risk  for  these  other  problems. 

Because  the  mortality  risk  assessed  in  these  data  is  composed 
of  multiple  risk  factors  (some  of  which — e.g.,  smoking — are 
common  to  more  than  one  mortality  cause),  such  composite 
analyses  mask  the  fact  that  any  one  person  may  also  have  mul- 
tiple risk  factors.  A person  may  have  different  risk  factors  for 
multiple  diseases  or  multiple  risk  factors  for  the  same  disease. 
For  example,  in  data  collected  from  a different  intervention  trial 
(69,70)  among  adult  primary  care  patients  in  southeastern  Mis- 
souri, many  participants  had  at  least  one  behavioral  risk  factor 
for  several  different  types  of  cancer.  Among  101  smokers,  more 
than  half  (52%)  were  also  physically  inactive  or  ate  a high-fat 
diet.  Specifically,  15%  of  all  smokers  were  also  inactive,  another 
21%  ate  diets  too  high  in  fat,  and  an  additional  17%  were  inac- 
tive and  ate  a diet  too  high  in  fat.  Nonadherence  to  cancer 
screening  guidelines  is  also  a type  of  risk  factor.  When  data  from 
a study  of  physician  gender  and  screening  among  primary  care 
patients  (71)  were  examined,  the  prevalence  of  patients  in  need 
of  multiple  disease  screenings  was  also  high.  About  half  (52%) 
of  2082  patients  were  in  need  of  either  a cholesterol  test,  mam- 
mogram, or  Pap  smear,  based  on  current  screening  guidelines;  of 
these,  multiple  screenings  were  indicated  for  more  than  one  third 
(34%)  of  the  population. 

Alternatively,  individuals  may  have  multiple  risk  factors  for 
any  single  type  of  cancer.  For  example,  in  previously  published 
data  from  a multicenter  screening  program  for  breast  cancer 
(72),  a majority  of  948  matched  control  subjects  had  more  than 
one  breast  cancer  risk  factor.  Among  these  948  women,  3%  had 
none  of  four  risk  factors  [age  at  menarche  <14  years,  first  live 
birth  ^ 20  years  (3,20),  more  than  one  previous  biopsy,  or  a 
mother  or  sister  with  breast  cancer],  and  28%  had  only  one  risk 
I factor.  However,  60%  of  women  had  two  risk  factors,  and  9% 
had  three  or  more  risk  factors.  Although  these  latter  numbers 
may  be  inflated  because  of  the  fact  that  the  women  participated 
in  a screening  program  (i.e.,  they  may  have  had  raised  con- 
sciousness about  breast  cancer — perhaps  because  of  the  pres- 
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ence  of  one  or  more  risk  factors — that  led  them  to  screening),  the 
pattern  is  consistent. 

Assumption  4 

Effectively  communicating  cancer  risk  is  challenging  even 
when  addressing  a single,  well-known,  and  clearly  understood 
risk  factor.  It  is  considerably  more  complex  when  multiple  com- 
peting risks  are  present.  This  section  addresses  two  specific  is- 
sues related  to  communicating  multiple  risks:  1)  comparing  dif- 
ferent risks  and  2)  prioritizing  between  multiple  risks. 

Comparing  Different  Risks 

Comparing  One  Risk  to  Another 

When  a person  faces  multiple  cancer  risks  or  when  multiple 
screening  procedures  are  indicated,  health  communicators  may 
present  a comparison  of  these  risks  to  help  the  individual  make 
well-informed  decisions  and  take  the  most  appropriate  action.  In 
such  cases,  the  tendency  of  health  professionals  may  be  to  es- 
tablish priorities  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  each 
risk.  But  larger  risks  will  not  necessarily  be  perceived  as  more 
serious  ones  by  the  public  (73).  As  Maibach  and  Holtgrave  (74) 
have  suggested,  risk  communication  should  not  focus  solely  on 
risk  probability  alone  but  should  also  take  into  account  the  prob- 
ability of  gain  and  loss,  benefit,  and  harm  associated  with  a 
given  decision  or  adoption  of  some  risk-reducing  behavior.  For 
example,  for  a given  woman  over  age  50  years,  the  attributable 
cancer  risk  because  of  nonadherence  with  mammography  guide- 
lines likely  exceeds  the  risk  of  nonadherence  with  Pap  testing 
recommendations.  However,  for  this  woman,  the  fear  of  finding 
cancer,  losing  a breast,  feeling  less  attractive,  and  possibly  los- 
ing her  partner  may  be  perceived  as  a substantial  loss  or  harm 
that  could  result  from  getting  a mammography.  In  this  case,  the 
health  professional’s  probability-based  comparison  may  be  a 
poor  fit  for  the  woman  and  is  more  likely  to  be  rejected. 

In  addition  to  the  magnitude  of  risk  and  the  relative  potential 
for  it  to  result  in  benefit  or  harm,  a multitude  of  other  factors  are 
well  documented  in  the  research  literature  that  influence  indi- 
viduals’ perceptions  of  personal  health  risks.  These  factors 
should  also  be  carefully  considered  in  any  presentation  of  com- 
parative risk.  They  include  the  following: 

• Perceived  characteristics  of  a risk.  Risks  that  are  viewed  as 
more  controllable,  less  likely  to  have  direct  or  immediate  con- 
sequences, less  likely  to  lead  to  catastrophic  or  devastating 
outcomes,  more  fairly  distributed  in  the  population,  and  more 
familiar  to  the  target  population  are  perceived  as  more  accept- 
able (i.e.,  risks  they  are  willing  to  take)  (22,23,75-78). 

• Nature  of  risk  exposure.  Risks  that  are  taken  on  voluntarily 
are  viewed  as  more  acceptable  (77). 

• Actual  levels  of  risk.  Risk  probabilities  that  are  very  small 
may  be  viewed  as  less  credible  or  less  certain  (79),  and  lay 
people  may  have  an  especially  difficult  time  understanding 
them  (80). 

• Understanding  probability  and  uncertainty.  Individuals 
who  are  more  familiar  with  the  concepts  of  uncertainty  in  risk 
assessment  and  uncertainty  in  science  may  be  more  likely  to 
understand  health  risk  information  (79). 

• Presentation  of  risk.  Individuals  may  tend  to  overestimate  the 
probability  of  risks  presented  in  relative  terms  compared  with 
those  presented  in  absolute  terms  (81). 
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To  address  the  wide  range  of  factors  that  might  influence  a 
person’s  perception  of  his  or  her  own  health  risks,  some  re- 
searchers (74,82)  have  suggested  a balance-sheet  approach  that 
considers  not  only  risk  probabilities  but  also  the  potential  for 
resulting  benefit  and  harm.  Additionally,  it  would  likely  be  help- 
ful to  understand  how  a person  perceived  a given  risk  (i.e., 
which  if  any  of  the  above-mentioned  factors  were  being  used). 
This  type  of  approach  to  risk  communication  would  necessarily 
be  highly  variable  from  one  individual  to  the  next.  In  other 
words,  the  set  of  factors  influencing  person  A’s  perception  of  a 
given  risk  might  be  very  different  than  the  set  of  factors  influ- 
encing person  B’s  perception.  This  strategy  is  already  being  used 
effectively  in  health  behavior  research  in  which  computer  pro- 
grams can  individually  tailor  intervention  materials  that  promote 
a range  of  cancer-prevention  behaviors  (SJj. 

The  way  a health  risk  or  risk-reduction  strategy  is  presented, 
or  framed,  can  also  influence  a person’s  decisions  and  behavior 
(84).  “Gain”  frame  messages  are  those  that  emphasize  attaining 
a desirable  outcome  (e.g.,  “If  you  get  a mammogram,  the 
chances  are  good  that  you  will  find  out  your  breasts  are  healthy”) 
or  avoiding  an  undesirable  one  (e.g.,  “If  you  get  a mammogram, 
you  will  decrease  your  risk  of  having  an  undetected  breast  tumor 
that  could  cause  cancer”)  (85).  In  contrast,  “loss”  frame  mes- 
sages emphasize  undesirable  outcomes  (e.g.,  “If  you  don’t  get  a 
mammogram,  you  will  increase  your  risk  of  having  an  undetec- 
ted breast  tumor  that  could  cause  cancer”)  or  the  avoidance  of  a 
positive  outcome  (e.g.,  “If  you  don’t  get  a mammogram,  you 
will  never  find  out  if  your  breasts  are  healthy”).  Effects  of  such 
message-framing  strategies  are  well  documented  and  appear  to 
vary,  based  on  the  type  of  health  behavior  being  addressed.  For 
example,  because  screening  behaviors  tend  to  be  viewed  by 
participants  mainly  in  terms  of  their  undesirable  outcomes  (i.e., 
their  results  inform  people  if  they  are  sick)  (85),  loss  frame 
messages  should  have  an  advantage  over  gain  frame  messages  in 
promoting  screening.  Data  from  studies  (86-92)  in  the  areas  of 
breast  cancer  detection,  cholesterol  screening,  self-examination 
for  skin  cancer,  and  human  immunodeficiency  virus  testing  have 
all  supported  this  hypothesis.  In  contrast,  because  preventive 
behaviors  may  be  viewed  by  participants  primarily  in  terms  of 
their  benefits  (i.e.,  building  or  maintaining  positive  health  status 
and  reducing  the  risk  of  future  problems),  gain  frame  messages 
should  be  more  effective  in  promoting  these  changes.  Again, 
several  studies  (86,91,93)  have  reported  findings  consistent  with 
this  prediction. 

Even  within  the  broad  categories  of  screening  and  preventive 
behaviors,  effectiveness  of  different  framing  strategies  may  be 
influenced  by  individuals’  existing  beliefs  about  the  particular 
risk  or  behavior.  For  example,  one’s  level  of  concern  about  a 
given  health  problem  and  his  or  her  perception  of  personal  risk 
for  that  problem  may  mediate  the  effects  of  framing  (89,94).  As 
our  understanding  of  framing  effects  is  still  evolving,  this  area 
appears  to  be  important  for  future  research  in  risk  communica- 
tion. 

The  degree  of  emphasis  placed  on  the  uncertainty  of  a given 
risk  can  also  influence  a person’s  perceptions  of  the  risk.  For 
example,  messages  can  either  call  attention  to  the  positive  prob- 
ability that  a risk  causes  cancer  (e.g.,  “It  is  probable  that  X 
causes  cancer”)  or  to  the  lack  of  complete  certainty  (e.g.,  “It  is 
not  known  for  certain  whether  X causes  cancer”)  (95). 

An  intuitively  appealing  but  as  yet  untested  approach  in- 
volves the  use  of  qualitative  versus  quantitative  statements  of 
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risk  probability  (74).  Considerable  research  has  been  conducted 
linking  numeric  probabilities  to  verbal  statements  expressing 
probability.  The  premise  behind  this  research  is  that  people  think 
and  talk  about  the  probability  of  future  events  every  day,  but 
they  seldom  use  the  kinds  of  quantitative  estimates  (e.g.,  statis- 
tics and  numeric  proportions)  with  which  most  health  profes- 
sionals are  accustomed  to  communicating  to  the  public.  For 
example,  the  likelihood  of  event  A occurring  might  be  seen  as 
“doubtful”  while  event  B is  viewed  as  “almost  certainly”  going 
to  happen.  If  numeric  values  could  be  associated  with  these 
probabilistic  expressions,  risk  communication  might  be  more 
effective.  Mosteller  and  Youtz  (96)  reviewed  20  studies  of  this 
sort  and  from  them  derived  a table  of  52  probabilistic  expres- 
sions and  the  average  quantitative  probability  associated  with 
each.  Condensed  versions  of  these  findings  (97,98),  such  as  that 
shown  in  Table  1,  have  been  subsequently  suggested.  Although 
this  work  has  also  been  criticized  for  its  use  of  relative  adjectives 
and  adverbs  (e.g.,  “frequent”  and  “rarely”)  without  defining  an 
implied  referent  (99),  this  potential  limitation  is  less  problematic 
if  the  expressions  are  used  to  compare  two  or  more  defined  risks, 
because  the  referent  is  then  quite  explicit.  However,  epidemiol- 
ogy— presumably  a major  part  of  the  basis  for  such  probabilistic 
judgments — is  not  particularly  adept  at  distinguishing  different 
small  risks  from  one  another  (100);  thus,  some  such  ratings  of 
personal  risk  could  be  inherently  flawed. 

Sometimes  the  comparison  of  multiple  risks  is  itself  a tech- 
nique for  communicating  risk  information.  That  is,  its  purpose  is 
not  so  much  to  promote  informed  decision  making  as  it  is  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a particular  risk  over  another  or  to 
create  awareness  of  some  lesser  known  risk  by  comparing  it  with 
a more  familiar  risk.  This  process  of  this  comparative  risk  as- 
sessment (CRA)  has  been  defined  as  “juxtaposing  disparate  risks 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  which  one  is  the  ‘larger’  or  the 
‘more  important’”  (73).  Although  Insufficient  empirical  evi- 
dence is  available  to  recommend  this  approach  as  a major  in- 
tervention strategy,  a number  of  researchers  have  identified  im- 
portant issues  to  consider  in  CRA  and  communication. 
According  to  Persson  (80),  the  chosen  referent  for  risk  compari- 
sons must  be  relevant.  For  example,  comparisons  of  voluntary 
risks  to  involuntary  ones  should  be  avoided,  as  should  compari- 
sons of  risks  that  are  dissimilar  in  terms  of  when  and  where  their 
consequences  may  appear.  Contrary  to  this  recommendation  and 
similar  to  ones  from  others  (101),  Roth  et  al.  (102)  have  noted 
that  people  may  actually  prefer  comparisons  in  which  the  health 
risk  of  interest  is  compared  with  an  unrelated  but  familiar  risk 
(e.g.,  lightning  strikes).  From  a methodological  standpoint. 


Table  1.  Range  of  probability  and  probabilistic  statements* 


Range  of  probability 

Probabilistic  statements 

0.00-0.05 

Almost  never 

0.05-0.15 

Seldom 

0.15-0.25 

Infrequent 

0.25-0.35 

Sometimes 

0.35-0.45 

Less  than  an  even  chance 

0.45-0.55 

Even  chance 

0.55-0.65 

More  often  than  not 

0.65-0.75 

Often 

0.75-0.85 

High  probability 

0.85-0.95 

Very  high  probability 

0.95-1.00 

(Virtually)  certain 

*Source:  see  ref  f97). 
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Fischhoff  et  al.  (41)  have  reported  that,  although  many  people 
have  a generally  accurate  sense  as  to  the  relative  probability  of 
different  risks  occurring,  perceptions  of  absolute  risk  can  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  magnitude  of  the  comparative  risk 
: selected.  In  addition,  potentially  serious  miscalculations  can 
;!  arise  when  the  uncertainty  inherent  in  any  two  distinct  risk  es- 
’!  timates  considered  is  not  taken  into  account  when  the  two  are 
’ being  compared  (73). 

( Comparing  One  Person’s  Actions  to  Another’s 

] Weinstein  (31)  suggests  that  underestimation  of  risk,  or  “op- 
y.  timistic  bias,”  is  in  large  part  a function  of  cognitive  errors.  One 
I error  studied  by  Weinstein  is  egocentrism — an  individual’s  as- 
sumption that  other  people  of  similar  age,  sex,  and  general  situ- 
ation are  not  taking  the  same  degree  of  precautionary  action  as 
she  is.  In  a study  (31)  testing  the  effect  of  information  designed 
to  counteract  egocentrism  by  offering  subjects  information  about 
the  precautionary  actions  of  others,  optimistic  bias  was  reduced. 
An  unexpected  finding  of  this  study  was  that  subjects  in  a group 
instructed  to  simply  describe  their  own  risk  factors  (with  no 
feedback  about  others’  risk  factors)  had  the  greatest  level  of 
optimistic  bias.  It  is  possible  that  consideration  of  one’s  own  risk 
factors  (or  lack  thereof)  actually  increases  egocentrism  and, 
therefore,  optimistic  bias. 

Most  risk  communication  does  not  provide  feedback  regard- 
ing the  health  habits  of  others.  Rather,  its  focus  is  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  or  her  health  habits.  Based  on  the  Weinstein  (31) 
study,  it  seems  possible  that  this  focus  might  actually  create 
unintended  egocentrism.  Recipients  of  some  cancer  communi- 
cations addressing  multiple  risks  may  pay  particular  attention  to 
risk  factors  they  did  not  have  or  ones  they  had  never  considered 
previously.  For  example,  a person  may  focus  on  the  fact  that  he 
or  she  eats  lots  of  vegetables,  rather  than  on  the  fact  that  he  or 
she  smokes  cigarettes.  In  such  a case,  risk  communication  may 
be  inviting  egocentrism  by  presenting  risk  estimates  in  terms  of 
absolute  rather  than  relative  risk.  In  other  words,  although  popu- 
lation estimates  provide  the  basis  for  many  risk  estimates,  risk 
communications  often  do  not  consider  this  information  when 
formulating  risk  messages  for  individuals.  In  a study  of  four 
health  risk  appraisals  (HRAs)  administered  by  Avis  et  al.  (25), 
feedback  from  only  one  HRA  was  found  to  have  an  effect  on 
perceived  risk.  This  HRA  specifically  informed  people  that, 
compared  with  others,  they  are  at  above-average,  average,  or 
below-average  risk  for  developing  heart  disease.  This  finding 
would  support  the  hypothesis  that  optimistic  bias  is  a function  of 
egocentrism,  which  can,  in  turn,  be  counteracted  by  comparison 
with  others. 

Prioritizing  Between  Multiple  Risks 

In  the  presence  of  a single  modifiable  behavioral  risk,  the 
course  of  preventive  action  is  fairly  clear — modify  that  behavior. 
However,  addressing  multiple  risk  factors  at  the  same  time  can 
burden  and  confuse  individuals,  and  many  will  be  unable  to 
make  changes  in  multiple  risk-related  behaviors  (e.g.,  quitting 
smoking,  reducing  dietary  fat  intake,  exercising,  and  reducing 
alcohol  intake)  simultaneously  (103-105). 

In  the  previously  described  intervention  study  seeking  to 
change  inaccurate  perceptions  of  health  risks  (36),  patients  re- 
ceived feedback  indicating  that  their  10-year  mortality  risk  was 
' higher  than  average,  average,  or  lower  than  average  for  each  of 
four  health  problems:  cancer,  heart  disease,  stroke,  and  motor 
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vehicle  crash.  It  is  interesting  that  patients  who  initially  overes- 
timated their  cancer  risk  (i.e.,  a pessimistic  bias)  and  subse- 
quently received  feedback  explaining  that  their  risk  of  not  only 
cancer  but  also  heart  disease,  stroke,  and  motor  vehicle  crash 
were  all  below  average  were  the  most  likely  to  alter  their  per- 
ceptions of  personal  risk  toward  a more  accurate  viewpoint. 
However,  a similar  change  in  risk  perception  was  not  found  for 
those  who  initially  underestimated  their  cancer  risk.  These  pa- 
tients were  no  more  likely  to  alter  inaccurate  perceptions  of  risk 
if  their  feedback  indicated  four  higher-than-average  risks  or  only 
one  higher-than-average  risk.  In  other  words,  receiving  consis- 
tent feedback  that  a person  is  at  lower-than-average  risk  for 
multiple  different  diseases  seems  to  influence  perceptions  of 
susceptibility,  but  receiving  consistent  feedback  that  a person  is 
at  higher-than-average  risk  for  multiple  different  diseases  does 
not.  This  finding  may  reflect  a kind  of  defensive  avoidance 
reaction  when  people  are  faced  with  threatening  information 
(39). 

Given  this  pattern  of  risk  perception,  risk  communications 
and  other  intervention  materials  should  prioritize  among  com- 
peting risks  when  multiple  risk  factors  are  present.  At  least  five 
specific  criteria  could  be  used  to  establish  such  a prioritization: 
1 ) epidemiologic  risk,  2)  readiness  to  make  behavioral  changes, 
3)  self-efficacy  for  making  behavioral  changes,  4)  objective  dif- 
ficulty of  making  behavioral  changes,  and  5)  gateways  to  be- 
havioral changes.  Each  is  discussed  in  detail  below. 

Epidemiologic  Risk 

Some  types  of  risk  communication,  like  HRA  feedback,  have 
traditionally  done  a good  job  of  implicitly  prioritizing  between 
competing  risks  by  quantifying  the  unique  contribution  of  spe- 
cific risk  factors  and  risk  behaviors  to  a projected  overall  risk 
estimate  like  “risk  age”  or  an  equivalent  metric.  Some  HRA 
feedback  has  also  taken  the  next  step,  describing  the  extent  to 
which  risk  age  could  be  reduced  by  changing  various  risk  fac- 
tors. Setting  risk  reduction  priorities  based  solely  on  an  epide- 
miologic criteria  (e.g.,  attributable  risk)  would  mean  that  cancer 
communication  would  encourage  individuals  to  focus  their  ef- 
forts on  whatever  factors  contributed  most  to  their  risk.  If  suc- 
cessful in  getting  people  to  change,  this  approach  would  yield 
the  greatest  reduction  of  population  risk.  However,  if  users  are 
not  interested  in  changing  their  “most  important”  risk  factor, 
they  are  highly  unlikely  to  do  so  even  with  intervention  (106). 

Readiness  to  Make  Behavioral  Changes 

As  first  suggested  in  the  research  design  of  Kreuter  and 
Strecher  (107),  the  focus  of  supplemental  behavior  change  feed- 
back provided  with  health  risk  information  can  be  determined  by 
a person’s  readiness  to  change  different  risk  behaviors.  Rather 
than  automatically  selecting  the  person’s  greatest  health  risk 
(i.e.,  epidemiologic,  or  attributable,  risk),  this  approach  would 
select  whichever  risk  an  individual  was  most  interested  in 
changing.  This  approach  should  yield  the  greatest  probability  of 
change  occurring  because  the  intervention  will  be  helping  the 
person  make  changes  he  or  she  is  already  considering.  For  ex- 
ample, the  recipient  of  a risk  communication  might  be  a cigarette 
smoker,  eat  a high-fat  diet,  and  consume  excessive  amounts  of 
alcohol.  If  this  person  was  thinking  about  reducing  his  or  her 
dietary  fat  consumption  (i.e.,  in  the  contemplation  stage  for  this 
behavior)  but  not  thinking  about  quitting  or  cutting  down  on  his 
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or  her  tobacco  and  alcohol  consumption  (i.e.,  a “pre- 
contemplator”  for  these  behaviors),  his  or  her  risk  information 
might  initially  focus  on  helping  make  the  dietary  changes  he  or 
she  wants  to  make. 

Self-Efficacy  for  Making  Behavioral  Changes 

Efficacy  expectations,  or  “self-efficacy,”  are  beliefs  individu- 
als have  about  their  ability  to  enact  a particular  behavior  (108). 
They  have  been  found  to  be  strong  predictors  of  a person’s 
success  in  modifying  a range  of  lifestyle  behaviors  ( 109).  Be- 
havior-specific self-efficacy  could  be  assessed  in  conjunction 
with  risk  assessments  and  used  as  criteria  for  determining  which 
among  multiple  risk  factors  would  receive  priority  attention  in 
risk  communication  or  other  educational  and  behavioral  inter- 
ventions. For  example,  a person  might  be  very  confident  that  he 
or  she  can  eat  fresh  fruit  more  often,  but  not  at  all  confident  that 
he  or  she  will  be  able  to  give  up  a lifelong  smoking  habit.  This 
particular  example  points  out  the  greatest  potential  limitation  of 
this  approach.  Failing  to  intervene  on  his  or  her  smoking  and 
instead  focusing  on  fruit  and  vegetable  consumption  may  seem 
like  shifting  deck  chairs  on  the  Titanic.  However,  self-efficacy 
theory  suggests  that  establishing  early  successes — even  if  they 
are  not  directly  related  to  other  behaviors — can  enhance  a per- 
son’s self-efficacy  for  future  prevention  activities  (108). 

Importantly,  both  the  “readiness”  and  “self-efficacy”  priori- 
tization approaches  must  directly  involve  individuals  in  the  de- 
cision-making process.  This  approach  will  probably  result  in  a 
greater  “buy-in”  or  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
(770),  which  is  an  important  aspect  of  any  intervention  involving 
joint  goal  setting  (777).  Moreover,  it  need  not  be  limited  to  these 
two  constructs.  Tversky  (772)  describes  how  people  use  a simi- 
lar process,  “elimination  by  aspect,”  to  select  from  alternative 
risks  or  behaviors.  Given  several  alternatives  to  choose  from, 
people  are  likely  to  focus  on  specific  desirable  (or  undesirable) 
aspects  of  each  alternative,  not  the  alternative  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a high  level  of  effort  is  viewed  as  undesirable  in  se- 
lecting a behavior  change  to  attempt,  some  alternatives  will  take 
more  effort,  and  they  may  be  eliminated.  What  is  left  after 
multiple  rounds  of  elimination  will  be  the  most  likely  candidate 
for  change. 

Objective  Difficult}’  of  Making  Behavioral  Changes 

Generally  speaking,  not  all  behavior  change  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish.  A smoker  can  spend  10  minutes  one  time  in 
his  or  her  life  installing  a smoke  detector  and  2 minutes  each 
year  checking  the  battery  and  will  effectively  reduce  his  or  her 
risk  of  mortality  in  a house  fire.  However,  behaviors  that  follow 
long-time,  deeply  ingrained  patterns  and  cultural  norms  (e.g., 
diet)  or  behaviors  characterized  by  a strong  physiologic  depen- 
dence (e.g.,  tobacco  use  and  alcohol  consumption)  are  often 
more  difficult  to  modify.  On  the  basis  of  this  observation,  a 
person  might  choose  to  prioritize  between  competing  risk  fac- 
tors, based  on  the  objective  difficulty  of  changing  those  behav- 
iors. 

Gateways  to  Behavioral  Changes 

For  many  individuals,  different  health-related  conditions  and 
behaviors  are  closely  linked  to  one  another.  For  example,  en- 
gaging in  physical  activity  is  associated  with  eating  a healthier 
diet  and  with  various  psychological  outcomes  (113,114),  and 
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smoking  is  associated  with  a poorer  diet,  injuries,  and  alcohol 
consumption  (115-117).  The  presence  of  certain  health  prob- 
lems can  also  make  it  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a 
person  to  modify  some  health  behaviors.  For  example,  certain 
types  of  physical  activity  will  be  limited  by  low-back  problems, 
and  sustained  cessation  is  associated  (negatively)  with  depres- 
sion (118).  Left  unchecked,  depressive  symptoms  would  likely 
be  a substantial  barrier  to  a person  quitting  smoking  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  making  any  serious  attempt  to  change  other  health- 
related  behaviors  (119,120).  But  smoking  cessation  programs 
that  include  a mood  management  intervention  appear  to  be  es- 
pecially effective  among  depressed  smokers  (727).  Thus,  it 
would  seem  important  to  address  these  “gateway”  problems  so 
that  other  behavioral  intervention  attempts  will  stand  a better 
chance  to  succeed.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  better  facilitate 
behavioral  changes  by  introducing  new  “gateway  behaviors,” 
such  as  physical  activity,  that  if  adopted  may  increase  the  like- 
lihood that  other  lifestyle  changes  are  also  made  (114). 

Combinations  of  Criteria 

Naturally,  these  criteria  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Advanced 
computer  technologies  make  it  possible  to  consider  multiple,  or 
even  all  of  these,  criteria  in  a single  prioritization  algorithm. 
From  a behavioral  science  standpoint,  the  key  evolutionary  step 
this  prioritization  offers  is  movement  away  from  solely  risk- 
based  criteria  to  a more  systematic  consideration  of  users’  in- 
terests, beliefs,  and  general  life  circumstance. 

Summary 

Applied  research  on  cancer  risk  communication  is  sparse,  and 
even  less  is  known  about  effective  communication  under  con- 
ditions of  multiple  risks,  yet  risk  communication-based  inter- 
ventions would  seem  to  be  a critical  part  of  strategies  to  promote 
adoption  of  healthy  lifestyle  behaviors  and  informed  decision 
making.  This  paper  sought  to  raise  issues  for  consideration  in 
developing  and  testing  such  cancer  risk  communication  and  to 
provide  some  initial  suggestions  for  guiding  that  work.  There  is 
considerable  unmet  need  in  this  area  for  new  knowledge  and 
recommendations  for  best  practices.  Those  professionals  choos- 
ing to  pursue  this  line  of  work  can  make  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  cancer  risk  communication. 
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New  Directions  for  Risk  Communication  Research: 
a Discussion  With  Additional  Suggestions 

Alfred  C.  Marcus 


The  papers  by  Huerta  and  Macario  and  Kreuter  share  the 
theme  of  suggesting  new  directions  for  risk  communication 
research  in  cancer  prevention  and  control.  Huerta  and 
Macario  remind  us  once  again  that  sociocultural  factors 
must  be  considered  when  conducting  risk  communication 
research  on  underserved  populations.  Of  special  note  is  their 
recommendation  to  target  the  family,  which  could  introduce 
a compelling  new  chapter  in  risk  communication  research  in 
cancer  prevention  and  control.  In  contrast,  Kreuter  chal- 
lenges us  to  consider  multiple  cancer  risks  and  risk-reducing 
behaviors  in  our  research  and  provides  a provocative  frame- 
work for  achieving  this  goal.  Given  this  common  theme  and 
the  need  to  position  specific  recommendations  within  the 
larger  context  of  other  competing  research  questions,  this 
paper  also  highlights  several  additional  recommendations 
for  future  research.  These  recommendations  include  the  fol- 
lowing: more  research  on  risk  presentation;  establishing 
guidelines  for  measuring  risk;  additional  research  testing 
strategies  to  de-bias  optimistic  and  pessimistic  perceptions  of 
risk  and  evaluating  risk  communication  as  a strategy  for 
behavior  change;  more  research  investigating  the  sociology 
of  risk  communication,  with  a special  emphasis  on  the  family 
as  the  unit  of  investigation;  and,  finally,  more  research  that 
specifically  targets  underserved  populations  in  diverse  com- 
munity settings.  [Monogr  National  Cancer  Inst  1999;25:35- 
42] 


I am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
papers  by  Huerta  and  Macario  (1)  and  Kreuter  (2).  Both  papers 
share  the  common  theme  of  suggesting  new  directions  for  re- 
search in  risk  communication.  The  main  thesis  of  Huerta  and 
Macario  is  that  more  research  is  needed  that  specifically  targets 
underserved  and  minority  populations,  while  Kreuter  proposes 
that  future  research  consider  the  challenge  of  targeting  multiple 
risk  factors.  Although  both  papers  approach  this  general  theme 
from  different  perspectives,  each  has  substantial  merit  as  we 
contemplate  the  future  course  of  risk  communication  research  in 
cancer  prevention  and  control. 
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‘‘Communicating  Health  Risk  to  Ethnic  Groups: 
Reaching  Hispanics  as  a Case  Study” — Elmer  E. 
Huerta  and  Everly  Macario 

Huerta  and  Macario  remind  us  once  again  that  sociocultural 
factors  must  be  taken  into  account  when  designing  and  imple- 
menting risk  communication  interventions  for  racial/ethnic  mi- 
norities. This  paper  is  especially  timely,  given  that  much  of  the 
risk  communication  research  conducted  to  date  has  focused  on 
the  majority  population.  Thus,  as  this  field  of  research  expands 
to  include  other  populations,  the  factors  identified  by  Huerta  and 
Macario  will  need  to  be  given  serious  consideration.  For  ex- 
ample, among  the  more  intriguing  factors  identified  by  Huerta 
and  Macario  was  the  distinction  between  “collectivistic”  versus 
“individualistic”  cultures.  Individuals  from  a collectivistic  cul- 
ture may  respond  more  favorably  to  messages  that  first  provide 
the  context  for  the  message,  building  methodically,  as  noted  by 
Huerta  and  Macario,  to  the  main  take-home  message.  In  con- 
trast, individuals  from  individualistic  cultures  may  prefer  to  hear 
the  best  or  strongest  arguments  first,  as  a way  to  generate  desire 
or  interest  to  hear  the  entire  argument.  Although  this  distinction 
appears  noteworthy,  whether  it  actually  merits  meaningful  dif- 
ferences in  message  structure  is  a legitimate  question  that  could, 
and  perhaps  should  be,  answered  through  research. 

The  complexity  and  challenges  of  designing  culturally  com- 
petent risk  messages  is  further  illustrated  by  Huerta  and  Macario 
with  respect  to  designing  health  messages  for  Hispanics.  Ac- 
cording to  Huerta  and  Macario,  such  messages  should  consider 
several  core  values  within  “Hispanic”  culture,  including  /mn//- 
ialism,  collectivism,  simpatia,  persoualismo,  respeto,  and  power 
distance.  I was  especially  struck  by  their  recommendation  to 
consider  the  family  when  designing  risk  communication  inter- 
ventions, which  is  a recommendation  that  would  seem  to  tran- 
scend cultural  boundaries.  This  recommendation  reminds  al!  of 
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US  that  preventive  health  behaviors  are  nurtured  and  sustained 
within  the  context  of  one’s  larger  social  environment.  Although 
this  recommendation  to  target  the  family  is  appealing,  it  also 
presents  at  least  two  fundamental  challenges. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  first  challenge  is  one  of  conceptualiza- 
tion. What  types  of  information  should  be  collected  from  fami- 
lies and  from  whom?  Does  a family  focus  simply  translate  into 
collecting  health  risk  information  from  individual  family  mem- 
bers? I suspect  not.  For  some  risk-reducing  behaviors  (e.g.,  diet 
and  nutrition),  the  preferred  unit  of  intervention  may  in  fact  be 
the  family,  while  others  will  require  a focus  on  the  individual 
(e.g.,  cancer  screening  behavior).  However,  even  in  those  situ- 
ations where  the  individual  remains  as  the  unit  of  intervention, 
the  larger  context  of  the  family  can  play  a vital  role  in  risk 
communication,  especially  with  respect  to  setting  priorities  for 
health  behavior  and  sustaining  these  behaviors  over  time.  It 
would  seem,  for  example,  that  framing  messages  in  terms  of 
reducing  family  risk  from  cancer  would  be  beneficial  in  promot- 
ing behavior  change,  especially  among  populations  where  pro- 
tection of  the  family  is  emphasized  (e.g.,  eating  more  fruits  and 
vegetables  may  help  protect  your  family  from  cancer).  Similarly, 
risk  messages  that  target  specific  family  members  may  take  on 
added  significance  if  they  can  be  framed  in  terms  of  protecting 
family  functioning  (e.g.,  if  you  are  screened  for  colorectal  cancer 
on  a regular  basis,  it  may  help  you  prevent  colorectal  cancer 
from  developing  and  thus  protect  your  family  from  the  conse- 
quences of  this  disease).  It  might  even  be  possible,  under  certain 
circumstances  (e.g.,  with  appropriate  informed  consent),  to  share 
individual  risk  information  with  other  family  members,  which 
might  then  mobilize  the  protective  function  of  the  family. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  ways  to  conceptualize  risk  mes- 
sages within  the  context  of  the  family.  However,  the  three  ex- 
amples cited  above  serve  to  illustrate  the  potential  value  of  this 
key  recommendation.  Families  are  more  than  the  sum  of  their 
individual  members.  If  we  can  harness  the  sociology  of  the 
family  in  our  risk  communication  interventions,  a new  and  ex- 
citing chapter  in  risk  communication  research  could  emerge. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  patterns  of  family  communication 
and  decision  making,  both  of  which  have  a definitive  sociocul- 
tural context,  should  be  of  great  interest  to  those  who  embrace 
the  family  orientation  recommended  by  Huerta  and  Macario. 
Indeed,  one  could  argue  that  before  we  can  effectively  target  the 
family,  we  first  need  to  improve  our  basic  understanding  of  how 
the  family  might  impact  risk  communication.  To  what  extent 
will  individual  risk  information  be  filtered  through  the  prism  of 
family  dynamics?  How  will  such  information  be  reinforced,  dis- 
torted, or  otherwise  modified  by  other  family  members?  Under 
what  conditions  should  risk  communication  programs  explicitly 
take  these  family  dynamics  into  account? 

Precisely  the  opposite  question  should  also  attract  our  atten- 
tion in  risk  communication  research.  Thus,  in  addition  to  asking 
what  impact  the  family  might  have  on  individual  risk  commu- 
nication, we  could  also  ask  what  impact  this  information  will 
have  on  the  family.  As  noted  recently  by  Bottorff  et  al.  (3)  in 
their  discussion  of  genetic  testing  for  inherited  cancers,  “Com- 
munication of  cancer  risk  can  also  have  serious  implications  for 
family  relationships...  however,  nearly  all  of  the  empirical  lit- 
erature concerning  the  impact  of  testing  solely  addresses  the 
individual  (pg.  73).”  This  potential  impact  on  the  family  might 
be  expected  for  risk  factors  that  are  either  inherited  or  result 
from  common  exposures.  Unfortunately,  the  diffusion  and  in- 
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terpretation  of  risk  information  within  the  family  will  not  always 
be  tempered  by  scientific  judgment  and  thus  could  extend  to 
other  situations  as  well.  This  possibility  accentuates  the  need  to 
consider  these  potential  consequences  on  the  family  as  a whole, 
including  unwarranted  perceptions  of  risk  that  might  cascade  to 
other  family  members.  Perhaps  the  greatest  sin  would  be  to 
ignore  these  potential  consequences  altogether,  which  highlights 
the  need  for  more  research  to  document  and  assess  the  diffusion 
of  individual  risk  information  and  its  potential  impact  within  the 
family. 

A second  major  challenge  attending  a focus  on  the  family 
involves  logistical  issues.  As  noted  above,  one  key  decision  is 
whom  to  target  in  the  family  for  collecting  health  risk  informa- 
tion. Another  key  logistical  question  is  how  to  gain  access  and 
collect  such  information  from  families.  For  some  risk  behaviors, 
individuals  might  be  targeted,  others  may  require  targeting  the 
male  or  female  head  of  household  as  a spokesperson  for  the 
family,  while  still  others  may  require  targeting  the  family  unit 
rather  than  individual  family  members.  If  the  risk  behaviors  have 
a normative  component,  confidentiality  of  data  must  be  consid- 
ered, especially  if  risk  profiles  are  being  collected  from  adoles- 
cents (e.g.,  exposure  to  tobacco).  Issues  of  confidentiality  be- 
come even  more  pronounced  when  operationalizing  procedures 
for  individualized  feedback  to  families  and  individual  family 
members. 

Taken  together,  these  conceptual  and  logistical  challenges 
highlight  the  need  to  assemble  multidisciplinary  research  teams 
that  have  expertise  not  only  in  risk  communication,  tailored 
message  technology,  behavioral  science,  and  health  education 
but  also  in  medical  anthropology  and  the  sociology  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  also  seems  self-evident  that  we  need  more  minority  in- 
vestigators involved  in  the  research  agenda  suggested  by  Huerta 
and  Macario.  My  own  sense  is  that  the  focus  on  the  family 
represents  exceptionally  fertile  ground  for  future  research.  How- 
ever, so  little  is  known  in  this  regard  that  a substantial  amount  of 
pilot  research  will  be  needed,  perhaps  funded  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  by  the  use  of  program  announcements  or 
request  for  applications  (RFAs)  that  specifically  encourage 
phase  I and  phase  II  research. 

Also  highlighted  in  the  paper  by  Huerta  and  Macario  was  the 
importance  of  considering  appropriate  channels  for  conveying 
risk  information  to  subjects.  There  is  a wide  variety  of  such 
channels  to  choose  from,  including  electronic  media,  print  ma- 
terial, telephone  counseling,  lay  health  advisor  interventions, 
and  other  interpersonal  education  and  counseling  interventions. 
Their  description  of  the  use  of  radio  was  especially  intriguing 
and  could  serve  as  a model  for  other  investigators  who  face  the 
challenge  of  reaching  underserved  populations.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  the  use  of  computer  systems 
to  tailor  risk  information  and  behavioral  recommendations  to 
subjects  (4-7). 

This  new  technology  clearly  has  great  potential  to  make  risk 
communication  “self  relevant”  to  subjects  and  perhaps  more 
efficacious  in  promoting  behavior  change.  However,  much  of 
the  research  conducted  to  date  has  tested  this  new  technology 
within  the  context  of  the  traditional  health  care  system  (4,5,8- 
17).  Although  such  research  needs  to  receive  continual  support, 
other  venues  should  also  be  explored,  especially  as  a vehicle  for 
reaching  the  populations  emphasized  by  Huerta  and  Macario. 
For  example,  tailored  message  interventions  delivered  in  a hos- 
pital or  clinic  setting  may  not  reach  populations  that  underutilize 
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the  traditional  health  care  system.  Moreover,  placing  computers 
in  waiting  rooms  can  be  expensive,  especially  in  public- 
supported  hospitals  and  clinics,  patient  flow  may  not  allow  all 
patients  to  utilize  this  technology  even  if  it  were  made  available, 
and  computer  phobia  could  be  a deterrent  to  their  utilization.  At 
the  very  least,  computer-tailored  interventions  will  need  to  be 
made  available  in  other  locations  in  the  community  by  use  of 
kiosks  and  other  venues  (6). 

One  promising  avenue  for  future  research  would  involve  in- 
tegrating this  new  technology  within  existing  models  of  lay 
health  advisor  (LHA)  interventions  (18,19).  Thus  far,  such  in- 
terventions have  relied  mainly  on  personal  encounters  to  convey 
health-education  messages  to  clients.  However,  these  personal 
encounters  could  also  be  used  to  generate  tailored  follow-up 
print  material,  including  tailored  risk  communication  (20-22). 
This  marriage  between  LHA  interventions  and  computer- 
tailored  risk  communication  would  seem  to  represent  another 
profitable  direction  for  future  research  and  may  be  especially 
attractive  to  the  emphasis  on  families  suggested  by  Huerta  and 
Macario. 

Another  example  of  moving  this  technology  beyond  the 
health  care  setting  is  illustrated  by  the  research  we  are  conduct- 
ing in  partnership  with  the  NCI-funded  Cancer  Information  Ser- 
vice (CIS)  (23).  Thus,  at  the  end  of  usual  service,  a brief  baseline 
telephone  assessment  is  conducted  of  CIS  callers  related  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  consumption,  colorectal  screening,  or  smoking 
cessation.  This  baseline  assessment  will  then  be  used  to  generate 
follow-up  tailored  print  communication,  including  tailored  risk 
communication. 

This  same  strategy  could  be  applied  to  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  community  programs  and  agencies.  What  would  be 
required  is  a commitment  from  program  administrators  to  extend 
client  services  to  include  risk  assessment,  to  provide  appropriate 
time  during  client  encounters  to  allow  for  these  assessments  to 
occur,  and  to  facilitate  feedback  of  tailored  risk  information 
to  clients.  Obvious  candidates  for  such  programs  include  work- 
site wellness  programs,  schools,  nutrition  programs,  churches, 
etc.  (20-22,24-28).  Clearly,  this  focus  on  integrating  computer- 
ized risk  assessments  and  tailored  risk  communication  within 
existing  community-based  organizations  should  be  given  high 
priority  in  future  research  and  would  represent,  at  least  in  my 
view,  a worthwhile  concept  for  phase  III-IV  research  funded  by 
the  NCI  through  program  announcements  or  the  RFA  mecha- 
nism. 

“Dealing  With  Competing  and  Conflicting  Risks 
IN  Cancer  Communication” — Matthew  W.  Kreuter 

Kreuter  addresses  a critically  important  and  largely  unex- 
plored issue  in  risk  communication:  how  to  deal  with  competing 
and  conflicting  risks  in  cancer  communication.  This  is  a daunt- 
ing task,  given  that  we  are  still  struggling  with  de-biasing  opti- 
mistic perceptions  of  risk  with  respect  to  a single  precautionary 
or  risk-reducing  behavior  (29).  Nonetheless,  Kreuter  makes  a 
convincing  case  for  addressing  this  issue  in  future  research  by 
introducing  four  key  assumptions: 

Assumption  1:  Many  individuals  lack  a clear  understanding  of 
cancer  risks  in  general,  and  more  specifically,  about  their  own 
personal  cancer  risks. 

Assumption  2:  By  better  understanding  their  own  cancer 
risks,  individuals  will  be  better  able  to  make  informed  decisions 
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about  screening  and  about  adopting  risk-reducing  lifestyle 
changes. 

Assumption  3:  Many  individuals  have  multiple  cancer  risk 
factors,  or  are  nonadherent  for  multiple  types  of  cancer  screen- 
ing. 

Assumption  4:  Health  communication  addressing  multiple 
competing  risks  requires  different  considerations  or  approaches 
than  communication  about  a single  risk. 

Kreuter  provides  substantial  evidence  supporting  the  first 
three  assumptions,  all  of  which  lead  logically  to  the  fourth  as- 
sumption, which  provides  the  context  for  Kreuter’ s main  thesis. 
As  risk  communicators  and  behavioral  scientists  in  cancer  pre- 
vention and  control,  we  need  to  move  our  discipline  forward  by 
designing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  interventions  that  will 
provide  information  on  competing  risks,  prioritize  these  com- 
peting risks,  and,  by  extension,  prioritize  risk-reducing  behav- 
iors for  individuals.  Thus,  Kreuter  recommends  that  we  compare 
competing  risks  for  subjects  based  on  statistical  risk  probabili- 
ties, probabilities  of  gains/losses  (perhaps  using  a balance  sheet 
to  present  this  information),  perceived  controllability  of  com- 
peting risks,  familiarity  with  risk  and  its  consequences,  volun- 
tary versus  involuntary  nature  of  the  risk  exposure,  and  actual 
risk  levels.  Ultimately,  as  suggested  by  Kreuter,  “Risk  commu- 
nications and  other  intervention  materials  should  prioritize 
among  competing  risks  when  multiple  risk  factors  exist,”  based 
on  such  factors  as  epidemiologic  risk,  readiness  to  change,  self- 
efficacy,  objective  difficulty  of  behavioral  change,  and  selected 
“gateways”  to  behavior  change. 

This  agenda  for  designing  and  testing  a competing  risk  inter- 
vention is  both  visionary  and,  it  seems  to  me,  enormously  chal- 
lenging. Two  potential  obstacles  that  might  limit  our  ability  to 
implement  Kreuter’ s research  agenda  are  briefly  highlighted  be- 
low. 

1 ) Will  the  underlying  science  in  cancer  prevention  and  con- 
trol, at  this  point  in  time,  support  the  model  proposed  by 
Kreuter!  This  model  assumes  sufficient  precision  to  differenti- 
ate among  individual  risk  factors,  and,  by  extension,  specific 
risk-reducing  behaviors,  especially  in  terms  of  their  relative  con- 
tribution in  reducing  the  individual’s  overall  risk  from  cancer. 
However,  if  there  is  one  defining  challenge  in  risk  communica- 
tion, it  involves  communicating  risk  under  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty. This  is  a profound  and  pervasive  challenge  encompassing 
virtually  all  behavioral  risk  factors  in  cancer  control,  exclusive 
perhaps  of  cigarette  smoking,  which  should  be  at  the  top  of 
everyone’s  list.  For  example,  how  much  risk  is  associated  with 
a poor  diet,  and  what  elements  of  a poor  diet  should  be  given  the 
highest  priority?  How  much  reduction  in  risk  is  associated  by 
increasing  fruit  and  vegetable  intake  from  three  servings  per  day 
to  five  or  from  two  servings  per  day  to  five?  Where  do  we  rank 
sun  protection  or  clinical  examinations  for  skin  cancer  relative  to 
other  precautionary  behaviors  in  cancer  prevention  and  control? 
With  respect  to  specific  cancer  screening  tests,  which  of  several 
different  guidelines  will  be  used  to  establish  priorities  for  reduc- 
ing cancer  risk  (e.g.,  ACS,  NCI,  U.S.  Preventive  Services  Task 
Force,  the  subject’s  managed  care  organization)?  When  provid- 
ing individualized  feedback  to  subjects  regarding  priorities  for 
risk  reduction,  how  does  one  modulate  specific  recommenda- 
tions based  on  age,  family  history,  self-efficacy,  readiness  to 
change,  etc.?  How  does  one  determine  “objective  difficulty”  in 
making  specific  recommendations  for  behavior  change?  Again, 
the  overriding  concern  is  that  the  underlying  science  is  not  suf- 
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ficiently  developed  to  answer  these  or  a myriad  of  related  ques- 
tions that  would  appear  to  be  fundamental  to  the  model  proposed 
by  Kreuter. 

2)  How  exportable  is  the  approach  recommended  by 
Kreuter?  At  a minimum,  this  approach  would  involve  assessing 
multiple  cancer  risks  and  risk-reducing  behaviors,  providing  in- 
formation to  subjects  regarding  these  competing  risks  and  rec- 
ommending priorities  for  risk-reducing  behaviors.  However,  it 
would  also  seem  advisable  to  convey  to  subjects  the  underlying 
rationale  for  the  specific,  individualized  set  of  priorities  that  are 
being  recommended,  which,  according  to  Kreuter’ s model, 
would  involve  some  combination  of  additional  factors,  including 
self-efficacy,  readiness  to  change,  objective  difficulty  in  making 
changes  to  specific  behaviors,  etc.  Moreover,  once  these  priori- 
ties are  established  and  their  rationale  is  explained  to  the  sub- 
jects, it  would  seem  prudent  to  introduce  selected  behavior 
change  strategies  to  promote  the  high  priority  behaviors  that  are 
being  recommended.  From  a program  implementation  and  man- 
agement perspective,  this  approach  would  appear  to  be  quite 
challenging,  especially  if  the  goal  is  to  implement  a low- 
intensity  public  health  intervention  to  reduce  cancer  risk  within 
defined  populations. 

Another  related  concern  has  to  do  with  the  potential  for  in- 
formation overload,  and  the  ability  of  the  subjects  to  process  and 
interpret  both  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  information  that 
could  be  provided  pursuant  to  Kreuter’ s model.  As  a case  in 
point,  consider  the  challenge  of  conveying  risk  information  to 
subjects  regarding  a single  risk  factor.  One  recommendation 
found  in  the  literature  is  to  convey  such  information  to  subjects 
in  quantitative  terms,  preferably  in  the  form  of  absolute  risk  by 
use  of  age  intervals  appropriate  to  the  individual  (30-32).  How- 
ever, even  this  relatively  straightforward  recommendation  re- 
garding a single  risk  factor  can  present  risk  communicators  with 
a significant  challenge.  Previous  research  has  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, that  when  risk  information  is  conveyed  quantitatively, 
individuals  tend  to  construct  their  interpretations  in  everyday  life 
by  use  of  qualitative  categories,  choosing  to  describe  their  risk, 
for  instance,  as  being  either  high  or  low  (3).  Reconciling  this 
tendency  of  individuals  to  simplify  their  interpretations  of  risk 
with  the  sheer  volume  and  complexity  of  information  that  might 
be  conveyed  by  use  of  Kreuter’ s model  is  not  a trivial  issue, 
which  will  only  be  compounded  if  other  factors  (in  addition  to 
competing  risks)  are  also  introduced  to  subjects. 

Despite  the  two  concerns  noted  above,  Kreuter  has  elevated 
our  ongoing  discussions  regarding  future  directions  for  risk 
communication  research.  Thus,  while  Kreuter  proposes  several 
possible  criteria  for  establishing  priorities  for  risk  reduction 
(e.g.,  epidemiologic  risk,  readiness  to  change,  self-efficacy,  ob- 
jective difficulty  in  making  specific  behavior  changes),  exactly 
how  these  criteria  might  be  combined  most  effectively  for  dif- 
ferent populations  is  a legitimate  and  compelling  question  for 
future  research.  A related  question  is  the  extent  to  which  priori- 
ties for  risk  reduction  should  be  explicitly  recommended  versus 
allowing  individuals  to  make  these  decisions  themselves.  There 
may  even  be  a middle  ground  in  which  the  goal  of  the  interven- 
tion is  to  negotiate  decisions  with  subjects  regarding  their  pri- 
orities for  behavior  change.  Taken  together,  these  various  op- 
tions for  involving  subjects  in  the  decision-making  process, 
combined  with  the  relative  emphasis  placed  on  the  different 
prioritizing  factors  proposed  by  Kreuter,  present  an  intriguing 
and  provocative  agenda  for  future  research.  However,  while  this 
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agenda  is  both  compelling  and  visionary,  it  should  nonetheless 
be  tempered  by  the  state  of  the  science  and  potential  concerns 
regarding  exportability,  including  the  ability  of  individuals  to 
process  and  interpret  this  information  effectively.  Given  these 
concerns,  one  might  conclude  that  Kreuter’ s research  agenda 
exceeds  what  is  feasible  at  the  present  time,  especially  within  the 
context  of  large-scale  phase  III  randomized  trials  in  cancer  pre- 
vention and  control.  If  this  is  indeed  true,  it  can  hardly  be  viewed 
as  a criticism,  since  all  visions  of  the  future  should  push  the 
envelope  of  possibility  beyond  the  reach  of  where  we  are  today. 

Selected  Recommendations  for  Future 
Research 

Ultimately,  informed  discussions  regarding  future  directions 
for  risk  communication  research  must  position  specific  recom- 
mendations within  the  larger  context  of  other  competing  re- 
search questions.  This  must  occur,  given  that  there  are  finite 
resources  available  to  support  risk  communication  research  in 
cancer  prevention  and  control.  Thus,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
listed  below  in  no  particular  order  are  several  suggestions  in  this 
regard. 

More  Research  on  the  Presentation  of  Risk  Information  to 

Subjects 

The  field  of  risk  communication  would  clearly  benefit  from 
more  research  on  how  best  to  convey  risk  information  to  specific 
target  audiences,  using  both  visual  and  text  formats.  The  orga- 
nizers of  this  conference  are  keenly  aware  of  this  issue,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  paper  by  Lipkus  (33).  In  another  conference  pa- 
per, Rothman  and  Kiviniemi  (34)  have  argued  that  risk 
information  should  be  presented  within  the  larger  informational 
context  of  the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  the  targeted 
health  problem.  An  additional  issue  that  has  caught  my  attention 
has  to  do  with  the  recommendation  to  present  quantitative  de- 
scriptions of  risk  (3,31,32,35),  perhaps  to  the  exclusion  of  quali- 
tative presentations  of  risk  (30,36).  However,  as  noted  above, 
previous  research  has  also  shown  that  when  risk  information  is 
conveyed  in  quantitative  terms,  individuals  tend  to  construct 
their  interpretations  using  ordinal  or  qualitative  categories  of 
risk  (3).  If  individuals  are  indeed  prone  to  impose  qualitative 
interpretations  on  quantitative  risk  information,  perhaps  we 
should  acknowledge  this  fact  and  help  individuals  navigate 
through  this  process  as  part  of  our  risk  communication  interven- 
tions. Thus,  others  have  suggested  that  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  descriptions  of  risk  should  be  presented  to  subjects 
(37),  using  empirically  based  guidelines  for  translating  quanti- 
tative risk  into  qualitative  categories  (38,39).  It  would  seem  that 
more  research  is  needed  to  identify  optimal  strategies  for  inte- 
grating both  quantitative  and  qualitative  presentations  of  risk 
into  our  risk  communication  interventions. 

Establishing  Guidelines  for  Measuring  Risk 

Even  a superficial  review  of  the  literature  reveals  a funda- 
mental lack  of  standardization  with  respect  to  measuring  risk. 
Common  formats  include  a wide  variety  of  fixed-response  cat- 
egorical questions  that  may  or  may  not  provide  a specific  ref- 
erent for  comparative  judgments  by  subjects,  and  various  nu- 
merical scales  that  utilize  a wide  range  of  metrics  for  positioning 
subjects  on  a continuum  of  perceived  risk.  This  lack  of  stan- 
dardization clearly  inhibits  our  ability  to  make  comparisons  of 
risk  across  studies  and  populations,  and  across  time.  It  would 
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; seem  worthwhile  for  the  NCI  to  convene  a consensus  workshop 
to  make  recommendations  for  standardization  in  this  field  of 
j study,  in  a manner  similar  to  the  consensus  workshops  that  have 
been  convened  for  dietary  assessments  (40).  This  recommenda- 
i tion  would  seem  to  be  especially  timely,  given  that  measures  of 
perceived  risk  are  being  used  extensively  as  intermediate  out- 
comes, for  end  point  assessments,  and  as  key  variables  in  our 
tailoring  algorithms.  However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
what  is  not  being  suggested  is  that  all  future  studies  move  for- 
ward in  lock-step  fashion  using  only  those  items  that  reflect 
standardization.  Nonetheless,  there  would  be  benefit  to  estab- 
lishing guidelines  for  a core  set  of  risk  assessment  questions  and 
formats  that  would  be  recommended  across  studies. 

More  Research  Testing  Interventions  to  De-Bias 
Optimistic  and  Pessimistic  Perceptions  of  Risk 

Various  theories  of  behavior  change  highlight  perceived  risk 
as  a major  causal  factor,  including  the  Health  Belief  Model  (41 ), 
Precaution  Adoption  Model  (42,43),  and  Protection  Motivation 
Theory  (44).  Thus,  one  major  challenge  in  risk  communication 
arises  from  the  observation  that  many  people  tend  to  underesti- 
mate their  personal  risk  (12,42,45-50),  which,  according  to 
theory,  should  lower  the  probability  of  adopting  precautionary  or 
risk-reducing  behaviors.  This  key  premise  provides  the  under- 
lying rationale  for  targeting  these  optimistic  perceptions  of  risk 
in  our  risk  communication  interventions. 

Investigators  have  achieved  varying  levels  of  success  with 
respect  to  de-biasing  optimistic  perceptions  of  risk  (12,29,34, 
51 ).  One  promising  line  of  research  invokes  social  comparison 
theory  to  de-bias  optimistic  perceptions  of  risk.  Thus,  instead  of 
providing  risk  information  (for  social  comparison  purposes)  that 
is  either  general  in  nature  or  linked  to  “typical  others,”  one  might 
use  “similar,  individuated,  physically  present  others  as  compari- 
son targets”  (51).  As  noted  by  Klein  and  Weinstein  (51),  such 
comparison  targets  could  include  similar  peers  who  have  a 
healthier  lifestyle  than  the  subject  (and  hence  a lower  risk),  or 
they  may  include  comparison  targets  at  high  risk  and  otherwise 
similar  to  the  subject. 

Although  social  comparison  theory  offers  significant  promise 
in  de-biasing  optimistic  perceptions  of  risk,  more  research  is 
needed.  In  particular,  socioeconomic  and  cultural  influences  on 
the  social  comparison  imperative  need  to  be  explored,  as  well  as 
other  maintenance  strategies  used  by  subjects  to  protect  and 
sustain  their  risk  perceptions.  Other  promising  lines  of  research, 
some  of  which  may  directly  or  indirectly  benefit  attempts  to 
de-bias  optimistic  perceptions  of  risk,  include  message  framing 
(52,53),  targeting  the  attributions  of  risk  (42,54),  and  presenting 
risk  information  within  a larger  informational  context  that  high- 
lights both  the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  a potential 
health  problem  (34).  In  addition,  coping  styles  with  respect  to 
information  preferences  (e.g.,  information  monitors  versus 
blunters)  might  also  help  tailor  the  level  and  type  of  information 
provided  to  subjects  (55-58).  These  promising  lines  of  inquiry, 
while  not  exhaustive  of  all  possible  opportunities  for  future  re- 
search, nonetheless  illustrate  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  state-of- 
' the-science,  and  the  potential  to  improve  our  ability  to  convey 
I risk  information  to  subjects. 

I Although  receiving  less  attention  in  the  research  literature, 
' efforts  to  de-bias  pessimistic  perceptions  of  risk  should  also  be 
, included  in  our  agenda  for  future  research.  It  is  instructive  to 
^ note  in  this  regard  that  for  some  cancers  (most  notably  breast 
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cancer),  a sizable  percentage  of  individuals  may  overestimate 
their  perceptions  of  risk  (59-63).  If  these  pessimistic  perceptions 
of  risk  result  in  a greater  likelihood  of  adopting  precautionary 
behaviors,  then  efforts  to  de-bias  these  pessimistic  perceptions 
of  risk  may  become  less  compelling  and  might  even  be  viewed 
as  counter-productive.  This  implicit  dilemma  is,  perhaps,  best 
illustrated  with  the  following  two  questions.  First,  to  what  extent 
should  we  tolerate  and  accept  pessimistic  perceptions  of  risk, 
especially  if  they  increase  the  probability  of  adopting  precau- 
tionary behaviors  in  cancer  prevention  and  control?  And  second, 
will  pessimistic  perceptions  of  risk,  if  taken  to  the  extreme, 
impede  behavior  change  by  triggering  denial  and  avoidance  be- 
havior? As  will  be  noted  below,  the  answers  to  these  two  ques- 
tions should  affect  how  we  design  and  implement  future  risk 
communication  programs. 

More  Research  Examining  Risk  Communication  as  a 
Strategy  for  Behavior  Change 

Although  various  theories  of  behavior  change  highlight  per- 
ceived risk  as  a major  causal  factor,  what  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood is  the  relative  efficacy  of  this  theoretical  construct  in  pro- 
moting behavior  change,  especially  in  comparison  to  other 
theoretical  constructs  in  our  models  of  health  behavior.  Under 
what  conditions  will  manipulations  of  perceived  risk,  or  more 
precisely,  efforts  to  de-bias  optimistic  perceptions  of  risk  yield 
the  greatest  impact  in  promoting  behavior  change?  How  does  the 
relative  efficacy  of  this  theoretical  construct  differ  by  population 
subgroup  or  across  different  risk-reducing  behaviors?  The  an- 
swers to  these  and  similar  questions  have  yet  to  be  provided, 
which  underscores  the  enormous  challenges  that  lie  ahead  as  we 
plot  the  future  course  of  risk  communication  research  in  cancer 
prevention  and  control. 

Of  special  note  in  this  regard  is  the  tendency  for  researchers 
to  test  interventions  that  simultaneously  manipulate  several 
theoretical  constructs,  thereby  complicating  efforts  to  disen- 
tangle and  identify  the  specific  theoretical  mechanisms  respon- 
sible for  behavior  change.  The  NCI  is  acutely  aware  of  this 
problem,  and  thus  has  advocated  that  researchers  devote  more 
attention  to  specifying  these  mechanisms  in  their  research  (64). 
This  call  to  action  will  require  appropriate  modifications  to  our 
research  designs,  including  differential  manipulations  of  various 
theoretical  constructs  within  our  phase  III  trials.  Although  such 
studies  may  place  a premium  on  the  size  of  our  samples,  they  are 
nonetheless  needed  if  we  are  to  advance  the  science  of  cancer 
prevention  and  control,  and,  more  specifically,  enhance  our  un- 
derstanding of  risk  communication  as  a strategy  for  promoting 
cancer-protective  behaviors  nationwide. 

As  mentioned  above,  a related  concern  involves  specifying 
the  conditions  under  which  risk  information  might  impede  be- 
havior change.  As  noted  at  this  conference,  the  available  evi- 
dence would  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  a positive  linear 
function  between  perceived  risk  and  risk-reducing  behaviors,  at 
least  for  cancer  screening  (65).  Implicit  in  this  empirical  rela- 
tionship is  the  notion  that  pessimistic  perceptions  of  risk  may 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  precautionary  behaviors.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  “best-fitting  model”  may 
not  apply  to  specific  individuals.  Another  model  found  in  the 
literature  suggests  a curvilinear  relationship  between  perceived 
risk  and  behavior  (66).  According  to  this  perspective,  extreme 
perceptions  of  risk  may  exacerbate  feelings  of  distress,  and  per- 
haps trigger  denial  and  avoidance  behavior,  thereby  producing  a 
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curvilinear  relationship  between  perceived  risk  and  risk- 
reducing  behaviors.  This  latter  model  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance, given  that  there  is  evidence  suggesting  that  extreme  per- 
ceptions of  risk  and/or  elevated  levels  of  cancer-specific  distress 
may  impede  the  adoption  of  precautionary  behaviors  in  cancer 
prevention  and  control  (67-69). 

For  example,  in  a recent  review  of  the  literature,  McCaul  et 
al.  (70)  found  that  perceptions  of  breast  cancer  risk  were  pre- 
dictive of  breast  cancer  screening  behavior  in  a positive  linear 
fashion.  However,  virtually  all  of  the  studies  included  in  this 
review  involved  samples  drawn  from  the  general  population.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  hypothesized  curvilinear  relationship  (de- 
scribed above)  remains  undetected  in  studies  of  the  general 
population,  given  that  extreme  perceptions  of  risk  may  be  rela- 
tively rare  in  such  populations  (thus  truncating  the  distribution 
of  perceived  risk).  In  contrast,  in  samples  of  higher-than- 
average-risk  populations,  where  concerns  about  a specific  risk 
may  be  especially  acute,  risk  perceptions  may  predict  precau- 
tionary behaviors  in  a curvilinear  fashion,  especially  if  the  be- 
havior in  question  triggers  anxiety  or  fear  because  of  its  potential 
to  confirm  these  perceptions  of  risk,  as  in  the  case  of  breast 
cancer  screening  among  populations  at  high  risk  for  breast  cancer. 

Given  the  above,  it  would  seem  prudent  in  our  research  to 
identify  at  baseline  those  subjects  who  embrace  extreme  pessi- 
mistic biases  of  risk  and  elevated  levels  of  cancer-specific  dis- 
tress. This  cautionary  note  is  being  introduced  for  three  main 
reasons.  First,  our  risk  messages  should  be  appropriately  tailored 
to  this  situation  (e.g.,  instead  of  focusing  on  reducing  optimistic 
perceptions  of  risk,  our  efforts  should  be  directed  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction).  Second,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  we 
would  not  want  to  promote  further  denial  or  avoidance  behavior 
or  inflict  additional  distress  by  exacerbating  extreme  perceptions 
of  risk.  And  finally,  as  suggested  recently  by  Herman  et  al.  (71), 
if  cancer-specific  distress  is  substantially  elevated,  efforts  to 
counsel  subjects  about  their  risk  may  first  need  to  address  these 
psychosocial  sequela. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  field  of  genetic  testing  are  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  the  issue  of  psychosocial  distress  and  thus  have  estab- 
lished various  guidelines  and  procedures  for  minimizing  serious 
psychosocial  sequela  attending  disclosure  of  positive  test  results 
(3,72,73).  I would  argue  that  we  should  be  no  less  vigilant  in 
other  areas  of  risk  communication  involving  groups  at  higher- 
than-average  risk.  Thus,  we  might  consider  assessing  cancer- 
specific  distress  in  all  populations  at  higher-than-average  risk, 
especially  if  elevated  levels  of  distress  are  suspected,  and  we  are 
attempting,  as  part  of  our  intervention,  to  manipulate  perceptions 
of  risk.  By  routinely  making  these  assessments  at  baseline  and 
follow-up,  we  could  also  begin  to  assemble  evidence  regarding 
the  prevalence  of  this  potential  problem  in  our  research  of  high 
risk  populations. 

Finally,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  interrelationships  between 
risk  perceptions  (especially  extreme  perceptions  of  risk),  cancer- 
specific  distress,  and  the  adoption  of  precautionary  behaviors 
need  to  be  further  clarified.  For  example,  future  research  might 
conclude  that  extreme  perceptions  of  risk  is  not  what  impedes 
behavior  change  or  triggers  denial  and  avoidance  behavior,  but 
rather  its  corollary,  cancer-specific  distress.  This  hypothesis  sug- 
gests the  need  to  model  these  factors  in  a multivariate  environ- 
ment, which  again  underscores  the  value  of  measuring  both  risk 
perceptions  and  cancer-specific  distress  in  our  studies  of  risk 
communication. 
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More  Research  Investigating  the  Sociology  of  Risk 
Communication 

It  would  seem  that  risk  communication  research  in  cancer 
prevention  and  control  is  currently  preoccupied  with  a focus  on 
the  individual.  This  preoccupation  may  be  a logical  outgrowth  of 
many  of  our  theories  of  behavioral  change,  which  tend  to  em- 
phasize, as  first-order  causal  factors,  the  knowledge  base  of 
individuals,  their  attitude  and  belief  structures,  and  their  percep- 
tions of  self-competency  and  various  other  facilitators  and  bar- 
riers to  behavior  change.  When  the  role  of  one’s  larger  social 
environment  is  acknowledged  in  our  theories  of  health  behavior, 
it  is  usually  within  the  context  of  operating  through  these  more 
proximal  causal  pathways.  However,  regardless  of  where  these 
sociological  influences  are  positioned  in  the  causal  chain,  they 
need  to  be  studied.  More  specifically,  what  is  not  fully  under- 
stood is  the  role  of  sociocultural  norms,  and  by  extension,  vari- 
ous significant  others  (and  especially  the  family)  in  modifying  or 
mediating  risk  communication  on  individual  health  behavior. 
However,  such  influences  from  one’s  larger  social  environment 
are  undoubtedly  present,  perhaps  quite  compelling,  and  clearly 
in  need  of  more  research.  Similarly,  we  lack  a basic  understand- 
ing of  how  individual  risk  information  might  impact  the  family, 
including  familial  relationships  and  the  risk  perceptions  of  other 
family  members. 

More  Research  That  Specifically  Targets  Minority  and 
Underserved  Populations 

In  virtually  all  areas  of  inquiry  in  behavioral  science,  the  first 
generation  of  research  tends  to  focus  on  populations  that  are  the 
most  accessible,  which  typically  translates  into  studies  that  focus 
on  the  majority  (White/Anglo)  population.  However,  as  sug- 
gested by  Huerta  and  Macario,  the  time  has  arrived  for  risk 
communication  research  to  embrace  underserved  and  minority 
populations.  Given  the  NCI’s  commitment  to  promote  research 
on  underserved  populations,  this  emphasis  should  be  of  high 
priority,  perhaps  facilitated  with  program  announcements  or 
RFAs  that  would  specifically  encourage  such  research. 

More  Research  Testing  Tailored  Message  Interventions, 
Including  Risk  Communication  Interventions  Within 
Diverse  Community  Settings 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  introduction  of  computerized  tailoring  algorithms  and 
interventions  to  promote  behavior  change  in  cancer  prevention 
and  control  (4-6,74).  The  capability  of  this  technology  to  en- 
hance the  “self-relevance”  of  educational  messages  and  print 
material  could  conceivably  revolutionize  the  field  of  health  edu- 
cation. As  noted  previously,  more  research  is  needed  that  tests 
this  technology  for  risk  communication  within  existing  commu- 
nity settings.  The  NCI  has  been  at  the  forefront  in  supporting 
such  research,  which  needs  to  receive  continued  funding.  Such 
research  might  be  further  encouraged  through  program  an- 
nouncements and  RFAs  that  would  specifically  encourage  part- 
nerships with  existing  community  intermediaries  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional health  care  system,  especially  as  a strategy  for  reaching 
underserved  populations. 

Summary 

The  paper  by  Huerta  and  Macario  reminds  us  of  the  need  to 
consider  sociocultural  factors  when  designing  risk  communica- 
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tion  interventions  for  minority  and  underserved  populations. 
Their  paper  also  reminds  us  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  focus 
■ more  of  our  research  efforts  in  risk  communication  on  these 
ispecial  populations.  In  contrast.  Dr.  Kreuter  challenges  us  to 
iconsider  multiple  and  competing  risks  in  cancer  prevention  and 
control,  and  offers  a provocative  framework  for  embracing  this 
challenge.  Clearly,  both  of  these  papers,  combined  with  other 
priorities  for  research  identified  herein,  illustrate  the  rich  and 
compelling  opportunities  that  exist  as  we  continue  to  refine  and 
improve  the  science  of  cancer  prevention  and  control. 
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Introduction  of  Section: 

Enabling  Informed  Decisions  About  Cancer  Risk 

1 Barbara  Bowles  Biesecker 


\ Determining  health  risk  is  a science.  Communicating  risk 
i information  to  a patient  remains  an  art.  This  health  care  practice 
depends  on  complexities  of  human  relationships,  communica- 
tion styles,  intellectual  abilities,  and  emotional  receptivity.  For 
the  practice  of  risk  communication  to  meet  its  goals,  this  art 
must  also  be  informed  by  science.  Evidence  of  how  risk  com- 
munication is  most  successful  and  when  it  translates  into  in- 
creased health  should  become  the  basis  for  the  future  practice  of 
risk  communication. 

Research  on  individual  risk  perception  and  health  care  deci- 
sions concerning  cancer  risks  can  currently  inform  the  practice 
of  risk  communication.  The  focus  of  the  next  section  in  the 
monograph  addresses  risk  perception  and  decision  making  under 
conditions  of  uncertainty,  particularly  where  the  information  is 
complex,  incomplete,  and  changing.  While  valuable  data  are 
reviewed  and  synthesized,  many  important  areas  for  future  re- 
search remain. 

My  own  profession  of  genetic  counseling  provides  perhaps 
no  better  example  of  the  need  for  health  care  providers  to  un- 
derstand individual  risk  perception  and  the  complexities  of  mak- 
ing health-related  decisions.  Genetic  counselors  appreciate  the 
i subjective  nature  of  genetic  risk.  The  loss  inherent  in  a genetic 
risk  is  peculiar  to  the  person  concerned,  as  are  the  significance 
of  the  loss  and  the  chance  of  its  occurrence.  Counselors  often 
note  the  ways  their  clients  polarize  risk — its  significance  re- 
duced to  the  dichotomization  that  either  the  genetic  condition 
will  or  will  not  occur.  Overall,  it  remains  uncertain  in  genetic 
counseling  how  clients  interpret  and  use  genetic  risk  information 
in  making  their  decisions  about  genetic  testing  and  the  value 
they  place  on  the  information.  Studies  of  cancer  risk  communi- 
cation have  now  been  conducted  in  the  context  of  genetic  testing 
and  will  begin  to  shape  future  genetic  counseling  practices.  The 
theoretical  frameworks  for  understanding  and  communicating 
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risk  information  and  the  efficacy  of  various  decision-making 
models  need  to  be  studied  not  only  in  genetic  counseling  but  also 
to  a greater  degree  in  cancer  risk  communication. 

The  research  on  individual  cancer  risk  communication  related 
to  risk  perception  and  decision  making  reviewed  in  this  mono- 
graph should  inform  future  research  and  policy.  The  following 
background  papers  raise  interesting  areas  of  future  inquiry.  The 
first  review  article,  by  Alexander  Rothman  and  Marc  Kiviniemi, 
synthesizes  the  research  evaluating  approaches  to  communicat- 
ing health  risk  information.  They  suggest  that  risk  communica- 
tion that  includes  not  only  a numerical  risk  estimate  but  also 
information  about  the  causes  and  consequences  of  a health  prob- 
lem may  prove  most  effective  in  successfully  communicating 
risk  information.  Kevin  McCaul  and  Heather  Tulloch  evaluate 
the  evidence  for  why  people  decide  to  obtain  or  avoid  cancer 
screening.  They  conclude  that  counseling  should  focus  not  only 
on  removing  barriers  to  screening  but  also  on  influencing  beliefs 
about  the  value  of  screening.  Robert  Croyle  and  Caryn  Herman 
summarize  results  from  recent  studies  of  offering  genetic  testing 
for  cancer  predisposition  to  high-risk  families.  The  evidence  of 
efficacy  and  the  policy  implications  of  research  findings  on  the 
use  of  decision  aids  for  patients  considering  health  care  options 
are  reviewed  by  Annette  O’Connor  and  colleagues.  They  rec- 
ommend that  practitioners  identify  which  health  care  decisions 
are  sensitive  to  patients’  values  and  become  familiar  with  avail- 
able resources.  Howard  Leventhal  and  Barnett  Kramer  have  au- 
thored commentaries  on  the  articles. 
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Treating  People  With  Information:  an  Analysis  and 
Review  of  Approaches  to  Communicating  Health  Risk 
Information 

Alexander  J.  Rothman,  Marc  T.  Kiviniemi 


The  communication  of  risk  information  is  a fundamental 
aspect  of  nearly  all  health  promotion  interventions.  How- 
ever, no  consensus  exists  regarding  the  most  effective  way  to 
provide  people  with  risk  information.  We  will  review  and 
evaluate  the  relative  merits  of  two  approaches  to  risk  com- 
munication. One  approach  relies  on  the  presentation  of  nu- 
merical information  regarding  the  probability  of  a health 
problem  occurring,  whereas  the  other  relies  on  the  presen- 
tation of  information  about  the  antecedents  and  conse- 
quences of  a health  problem.  Because  people  have  consider- 
able difficulty  understanding  and  using  quantitative 
information,  the  effectiveness  of  interventions  that  rely  solely 
on  numerical  probability  information  has  been  limited.  In- 
terventions that  provide  people  with  a broader  informa- 
tional context  in  which  to  think  about  a health  problem  have 
had  greater  success  systematically  influencing  perceptions  of 
personal  risk  but  have  several  important  limitations.  How- 
ever, before  any  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding 
the  relative  merits  of  different  communication  strategies,  in- 
vestigators must  agree  on  the  specific  criteria  that  should  be 
used  to  identify  an  effective  intervention.  [Monogr  Natl  Can- 
cer Inst  1999;25:44-51] 


Because  of  the  influence  that  perceptions  of  personal  risk  are 
thought  to  have  on  people’s  health  practices  (1,2),  the  commu- 
nication of  health  risk  information  has  become  a prominent  part 
of  health  prevention  efforts.  People  are  frequently  provided  with 
numerical  information  about  the  probability  that  a specific  pat- 
tern of  behavior  (e.g.,  smoking)  will  lead  to  a particular  health 
problem  (e.g.,  lung  cancer).  Although  the  dissemination  of  this 
information  has  increased  public  awareness  of  potential  health 
problems,  its  effect  on  perceptions  of  personal  risk  for  these 
problems  has  been  less  dramatic  (3). 

Why  has  this  information  had  such  a limited  effect  on  peo- 
ple’s beliefs  about  their  own  personal  vulnerability?  A possible 
explanation  is  that  people  routinely  misunderstand  numerical 
information  about  the  probability  that  an  outcome  will  occur  (4). 
This  confusion  leads  people  to  misinterpret  the  implications  of 
the  information  and,  thus,  undermines  any  systematic  effect  it 
might  otherwise  have  on  their  beliefs  and  behavior.  Moreover, 
people  are  not  passive,  unbiased  processors  of  information  about 
their  health  status  (5).  They  welcome  favorable  information 
about  their  health  but  often  engage  in  strategies  that  minimize  or 
discount  unfavorable  health  information — strategies  that,  in 
turn,  blunt  any  influence  this  information  might  have  on  decision 
making  and  behavior  [e.g.,  (6-8)]. 

In  light  of  these  cognitive  and  motivational  barriers,  what  is 
the  best  way  to  communicate  health  risk  information  so  that 
people  both  understand  it  and  recognize  its  implications  for  their 
own  risk  status?  We  will  examine  several  methods  that  have 
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been  used  to  communicate  health  risk  information  and  evaluate 
their  effect  on  perceptions  of  personal  risk.  Our  goal  is  to  iden- 
tify conditions  that  maximize  the  desired  impact  of  health  risk 
information  on  people’s  health  beliefs.  The  degree  to  which 
risk-based  interventions  affect  people’s  behavioral  practices  is 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  volume  {see  Gerrard  et  al.  [this  | 
monograph]  and  McCaul  and  Tulloch  [this  monograph]).  : 

Before  reviewing  the  merits  of  different  approaches  to  risk  ’ 
communication,  we  consider  two  issues  that  are  fundamental  to 
any  assessment  of  risk  communication  strategies.  First,  how  do 
people  think  about  and  form  judgments  of  health  risks?  Inter- 
ventions designed  to  help  people  assess  their  risk  will  be  suc- 
cessful only  if  consideration  is  given  to  how  people  process 
different  types  of  health  risk  information.  Second,  what  is  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  assess  the  impact  of  a health  risk  in- 
tervention? An  intervention  could  influence  knowledge  about  a 
risk  factor,  beliefs  about  personal  risk,  perceptions  of  how  one’s 
own  risk  compares  with  the  average  person’s  risk,  or  intentions 
to  act  to  reduce  one’s  risk.  Because  these  different  measures  can 
provide  quite  different  impressions  of  people’s  beliefs,  the  spe- 
cific set  of  criteria  an  investigator  chooses  to  rely  on  can  affect 
whether  or  not  a particular  intervention  is  perceived  to  be  effec-  ; 
tive  (3,9). 

How  Do  People  Think  About  Health  Risks? 

People  are  quite  willing  to  provide  estimates  of  personal 
health  risks,  but  what  these  estimates  reveal  about  their  health 
beliefs  is  unclear.  Although  risk  estimates  are  typically  inter- 
preted as  the  probability  with  which  people  believe  a health 
problem  will  occur,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  they  ' 
reflect  a broader  set  of  cognitive  and  affective  beliefs.  Analyses 
of  how  people  interpret  and  compare  health  risks  have  consis- 
tently revealed  that  lay  perceptions  of  risk  are  not  simply  a 
function  of  probability  information  but  rather  are  affected  by  the 
beliefs  people  hold  about  both  the  antecedents  of  the  problem 
(for  example:  “Is  it  voluntary?”  “Is  it  controllable?”)  and  its 
consequences  [for  example:  “Can  it  be  detected?”  “Would  it  be 
catastrophic?”;  see  (10,11)]. 

Why  might  people’s  perceptions  of  risk  be  affected  by  infor- 
mation about  the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  a health  prob- 
lem? First  of  all,  people  think  about  health  problems  in  relation 
to  their  causes  and  consequences  and,  in  fact,  health  information 
is  organized  in  memory  primarily  around  these  two  classes  of 
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^information  {12).  Moreover,  some  investigators  have  proposed 
that  people  come  to  understand  their  risk  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  mentally  simulate  or  imagine  themselves  experiencing 
the  problem  (13,14).  Thus,  information  will  affect  judgments  of 
risk  to  the  extent  that  it  enables  one  to  imagine  that  “it  could 
happen  to  me.”  In  the  context  of  this  framework,  knowledge  of 
both  the  antecedents  and  the  consequences  of  a health  problem 
!has  clear  informational  value. 

Antecedent  information  helps  people  think  about  how  a 
health  problem  could  develop.  It  renders  salient  the  specific 
factors  that  either  promote  or  prevent  the  development  of  a 
health  problem  [e.g.,  (15)].  Moreover,  it  helps  people  recognize 
the  links  between  the  very  things  that  they  do — or  do  not  do — 
and  unwanted  health  outcomes  [e.g.,  (16)].  Whereas  information 
about  the  antecedents  of  a health  problem  underscores  how 
people  can  alter  their  chances  of  developing  a health  problem, 
information  about  consequences  emphasizes  what  it  would  be 
like  to  actually  have  the  health  problem.  Vivid  information  about 
the  consequences  of  the  health  problem  helps  people  to  recog- 
nize the  severity  of  what  could  happen  to  them  [e.g.,  (17,18)] 
and,  moreover,  that  it  actually  has  happened  to  people  just  like 
them  [e.g.,  (19)].  Thus,  both  types  of  information  provide  useful 
and  nonoverlapping  material  to  help  individuals  assess  and  in- 
terpret their  risk. 

Even  though  numerical  probability  information  provides 
people  with  a precise  description  of  their  risk,  its  informational 
value  is  unclear.  In  and  of  itself,  providing  people  with  numeri- 
cal probability  information  about  a health  problem  (for  example: 
“You  have  a one  in  500  chance  of  developing  breast  cancer”)  is 
likely  to  have  little  effect  on  their  ability  to  imagine  either  what 
might  happen  to  them  or  how  it  might  occur.  In  fact,  research  has 
shown  that  people  tend  to  underutilize  probability  information 
except  when  it  provides  explicit  causal  information  about  how  a 
particular  event  will  occur  (20,21 ).  Given  that  particular  types  of 
information  about  a health  problem  may  have  greater  informa- 
tional value  than  others,  any  evaluation  of  health  risk  commu- 
nications must  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  specific  infor- 
mation provided.  In  particular,  messages  that  exclusively 
provide  people  with  numerical  probability  information  need  to 
be  differentiated  from  those  that  provide  people  with  more  gen- 
leral  information  about  the  antecedents  or  consequences  of  a 
health  problem. 

Evaluating  the  Impact  of  Health  Risk 
Information 

How  does  one  determine  whether  a health  risk  message  has 
been  effective?  Investigators  have  assessed  people’s  knowledge 
of  the  specific  risks  posed  by  a behavior  (for  example:  “How 
does  smoking  affect  people’s  risk  for  lung  cancer?”),  beliefs 
about  the  absolute  magnitude  of  their  own  risk  (for  example: 

! “Given  your  current  smoking  habit,  what  is  your  risk  for  devel- 
oping lung  cancer?”),  and  beliefs  about  how  their  risk  compares 
with  that  of  a specified  comparison  group  (for  example:  “How 
does  your  risk  for  developing  lung  cancer  compare  with  that  of 
the  typical  smoker?”). 

Evidence  that  people  are  aware  of  the  risks  posed  by  a par- 
ticular pattern  of  behavior  may  indicate  the  successful  commu- 
nication of  health  risk  information,  but  it  cannot  tell  us  whether 
people  recognize  the  risk  as  personally  relevant.  Direct  measures 
of  personal  risk  are  needed  to  answer  this  question.  However,  it 
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is  not  clear  whether  the  criterion  for  an  effective  intervention 
should  be  based  on  changing  absolute  levels  of  personal  risk  or 
in  modifying  comparative  risk.  Numerous  studies  have  revealed 
that  people  report  their  own  risk  of  experiencing  a health  prob- 
lem to  be  less  than  that  of  the  average  person  and  that  this  occurs 
even  when  they  are  given  information  about  the  average  per- 
son’s risk  or  behavior  [e.g.,  (22,23)].  This  optimistic  bias  has 
been  taken  to  indicate  that  people  systematically  underestimate 
important  personal  health  risks  and,  thus,  considered  a barrier  to 
the  adoption  of  precautionary  behaviors  {(24);  but  see  (13)]. 
However,  the  absence  of  any  empirical  evidence  that  people’s 
behavioral  decisions  are  related  differentially  to  perceptions  of 
absolute  and  comparative  risk  limits  any  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  as  to  which  measure  offers  the  most  informative  assess- 
ment of  people’s  beliefs. 

Different  Approaches  to  Communicating 
Health  Risk  Information 

We  now  turn  to  a brief  review  of  the  literature  on  commu- 
nicating health  risk  information.  The  review  covers  studies  that 
have  systematically  compared  different  methods  of  communi- 
cating risk  information,  all  of  which  were  developed  to  affect 
people’s  beliefs  about  health  risks  that  were  associated  with 
either  their  own  behavior  (e.g.,  smoking  or  sexual  behavior)  or 
their  environment  (e.g.,  radon).  None  of  the  studies  included  in 
this  review  addressed  the  communication  of  risks  posed  by  dif- 
ferent medical  treatments. 

We  distinguish  between  two  general  approaches  to  commu- 
nicating health  risk  information:  a numerical  probability-based 
approach  and  a contextualized  approach.  A probability-based 
approach  focuses  on  the  presentation  of  numerical  information 
regarding  the  probability  of  a given  risk  occurring.  The  primary 
goal  of  studies  that  have  utilized  this  approach  has  been  to 
identify  the  most  effective  way  to  communicate  risk  informa- 
tion. Specifically,  these  studies  seek  to  determine  how  different 
presentation  formats  affect  people’s  ability  to  understand  and,  in 
some  cases,  use  the  numerical  information  provided.  These  in- 
terventions have  ranged  from  the  straightforward  communica- 
tion of  a numerical  probability  (for  example:  “You  have  a one  in 
500  chance  of  developing  cancer  in  the  next  10  years”)  to  pre- 
sentation formats  designed  to  heighten  the  salience  or  impact  of 
the  statistical  information.  Some  of  the  more  innovative  presen- 
tation strategies  have  involved  framing  the  information  in  terms 
of  how  frequently  someone  will  die  in  a community  as  a result 
of  a given  risk  (25)  or  presenting  risk  information  in  such  a way 
that  it  can  be  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  other  risks  (26). 

A second  approach  to  risk  communication  has  focused  on 
providing  people  with  an  informational  context  in  which  to  un- 
derstand and  interpret  their  risk.  The  defining  feature  of  a con- 
textualized approach  is  that  it  provides  people  with  information 
about  the  antecedents  and/or  the  consequences  of  a potential 
health  problem.  A variety  of  intervention  methods  can  be  con- 
sidered contextual.  Some  interventions  have  emphasized  the  an- 
tecedents of  a health  problem  by  providing  people  with  specific 
information  regarding  the  link  between  a health  problem  and 
their  own  prior  behavior  or  medical  history  [e.g.,  (16)].  Other 
interventions  have  used  testimonials  from  people  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  health  problem  to  convey  information  about  how 
the  problem  developed  and/or  how  it  has  affected  their  lives 
[e.g.,  (19,27,28)].  Other  contextualized  interventions  have  fo- 
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cused  on  providing  people  with  information  or  images  that  ren- 
der the  negative  consequences  of  the  health  risk  salient  and  vivid 
[e.g.,  (29,30)].  In  almost  every  case,  the  primary  goal  of  the 
intervention  has  been  to  increase  people’s  recognition  of  the  risk 
posed  by  their  behavior  or  environment.  Thus,  these  interven- 
tions have  been  developed  not  only  to  communicate  risk  infor- 
mation, but  also  to  do  it  in  as  persuasive  a manner  as  possible. 

There  are  several  criteria  that  an  investigator  can  use  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  any  given  communication  strategy. 
First,  an  effective  strategy  might  lead  people  to  be  better  in- 
formed about  the  likelihood  of  a health  problem.  Interventions 
that  emphasize  the  presentation  of  probability  information  have 
focused  primarily  on  this  criterion.  Alternatively,  an  effective 
strategy  could  appropriately  alter  people’s  perceptions  of  per- 
sonal or  comparative  risk.  Third,  an  effective  strategy  could  be 
one  that  heightens  people’s  interest  in  relevant  primary  preven- 
tion behaviors,  independent  of  changes  in  risk  perceptions.  Em- 
pirical tests  of  contextually  based  interventions  have  focused 
primarily  on  the  latter  two  criteria.  Whenever  possible,  we  report 
the  effect  an  intervention  method  has  had  on  both  absolute  and 
comparative  measures  of  risk  as  well  as  whether  changes  in  risk 
perceptions  were  associated  with  changes  in  other  risk-relevant 
beliefs. 

Impact  of  Probability-Based  Approaches 

When  investigators  provide  numerical  probability  informa- 
tion, they  rely  on  the  premise  that  people  will  respond  to  a given 
probability  in  a consistent  manner.  That  is,  a 10%  risk  should  be 
interpreted  as  a 10%  risk,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  presented  as 
a percentage  or  an  odds  ratio  or  whether  it  is  presented  numeri- 
cally or  pictorially.  Unfortunately,  empirical  tests  of  probability- 
based  communications  have  typically  failed  to  support  this 
premise  [e.g.,  (31,32)].  People  have  difficulty  recalling  probabil- 
ity information  accurately  [e.g.,  (33,34)],  they  make  errors  when 
asked  to  transform  percentages  into  proportions  or  vice  versa 
(e.g.,  Lipkus  I:  unpublished  data  [numeracy  survey],  1998),  and 
they  confuse  information  about  the  frequency  of  a event  with  its 
rate  of  occurrence  [e.g.,  (35)].  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  people 
cannot  reliably  understand  and  interpret  numerical  probability 
statistics. 

In  fact,  there  is  direct  evidence  that  people  do  not  appreciate 
some  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  underlying  probabilities. 
For  example.  Black  et  al.  (36)  reported  that  a substantial  number 
of  women  estimated  that  their  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer 
was  less  than  their  risk  of  developing  and  dying  from  it.  People 
also  have  difficulty  understanding  and  estimating  cumulative 
risks  associated  with  repeated  patterns  of  behavior  [e.g.,  contra- 
ception use  (37,38)].  More  broadly,  Schwartz  et  al.  (39)  assessed 
people’s  familiarity  with  basic  probability  and  numerical  con- 
cepts (i.e.,  numeracy).  They  found  not  only  that  people’s  under- 
standing of  these  mathematical  concepts  was  quite  poor,  but  also 
that  their  ability  to  accurately  interpret  numerical  information 
regarding  breast  cancer  and  mammography  was  systematically 
dependent  on  their  level  of  numeracy. 

People’s  beliefs  are  also  sensitive  to  the  specific  numbers 
used  to  illustrate  a risk.  For  example,  people  may  be  more  con- 
cerned about  a potential  health  problem  when  they  are  told  that 
a pattern  of  behavior  will  increase  their  risk  of  dying  by  30% 
than  if  they  are  told  that  it  will  change  their  risk  of  dying  from 
one  in  10000  to  1.3  in  10000  f/i).’  Several  studies  have  shown 
that  people  respond  differentially  to  a ratio  when  it  is  expressed 
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as  1:10  versus  10: 100  and  that  this  occurs  even  when  they' 
understand  that  the  two  ratios  illustrate  the  same  probability  | 
(40,41).  Moreover,  Yamagishi  (42)  found  that  people  rated 
health  problem  as  riskier  when  they  were  informed  that  it  kills 
1286  of  10000  people  (12.86%)  compared  with  24.14  of  100 
people  (24.14%).  It  would  appear  that  people  fail  to  consider  the 
relevant  sample  size  when  processing  information  regarding  the 
number  of  people  who  have  developed  or  died  from  a health 
problem  [but  see  (31)]. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  people  have  with  the  mathemati- 
cal properties  of  probabilities,  investigators  must  grapple  with 
the  fact  that  people  find  it  difficult  to  ascribe  meaning  to  a given 
level  of  risk.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  told  that  you  have  a 1% 
chance  of  having  a disabled  child  or  that  your  risk  of  dying  from 
cancer  has  increased  from  one  in  10000  to  1.3  in  10000?  Al- 
though these  statistics  may  be  extremely  precise,  people’s  re- 
sponses to  this  information  are  anything  but  precise.  When  pro-i 
vided  with  numerical  estimates,  people  appear  to  spontaneously  , 
transform  the  probability  information  into  discrete  categories 
[e.g.,  high  or  low  risk  (43,44)].  To  the  extent  that  people  make! 
decisions  based  on  the  belief  that  their  risk  is  either  high  or  low,  i 
the  specific  numerical  probabilities  they  provide  may  not  be: 
particularly  reliable  or  informative.  Consistent  with  this  analy-j 
sis,  Windschitl  and  Wells  (45)  found  that  people’s  numerical' 
probability  estimates  failed  to  predict  their  preferences  and  be- ; 
havioral  intentions,  whereas  the  verbal  labels  they  used  to  de-i 
scribe  the  likelihood  of  an  outcome  consistently  predicted  the' 
same  set  of  decisions. 

Because  people  have  difficulty  ascribing  meaning  to  a prob- ; 
ability  estimate,  they  are  acutely  sensitive  to  available  compari- 1 
son  information.  In  fact,  when  asked  what  information  would; 
help  them  understand  a health  risk,  individuals  typically  request 
comparisons  between  the  probability  of  different  risks  (46).  Evi-| 
dence  that  people  readily  construe  risks  in  a comparative  frame ; 
comes  from  studies  that  have  manipulated  the  comparison  in-[ 
formation  provided.  Klein  (47)  has  shown  that  people’s  affective! 
reactions  to  information  about  their  risk  depend  on  how  their  ' 
level  of  personal  risk  compares  with  the  average  risk,  indepen- j 
dent  of  their  absolute  level  of  personal  risk.  Studies  that  have 
presented  risks  along  a continuum  have  shown  that  people’s] 
interpretation  of  the  same  numerical  probability  depended  on! 
whether  it  was  placed  at  the  high  end  or  the  low  end  of  the] 
continuum  (26).  People’s  interpretation  of  the  implications  ofi 
their  behavior  is  similarly  affected  by  whether  a response  format  | 
leads  them  to  believe  that  the  frequency  of  their  behavior  is] 
above  or  below  the  perceived  norm  (Rothman  AJ,  Haddock  G, 
Schwarz  N:  manuscript  submitted  for  publication).  Of  course, 
the  manner  in  which  risk  information  is  presented  is  but  one; 
source  of  information  that  can  affect  how  people  interpret  or  use  ] 
a given  probability.  Research  has  shown  that  people’s  knowl-i 
edge,  personality,  and  goals  can  also  influence  their  interpreta- 
tion of  what  a particular  risk  means  [e.g.,  (48-50)]. 

The  primary  appeal  of  health  risk  communications  that  pre-  ■ 
sent  numerical  probability  information  is  that  they  offer  people ' 
precise  information  regarding  the  probability  that  a health  prob- 
lem will  occur.  However,  the  effectiveness  of  this  communica- 
tion approach  is  constrained  by  people’s  inability  to  accurately 
interpret  and  use  numerical  probabilities.  In  fact,  the  very  strat-' 
egies  that  people  employ  to  render  probability  information  more 
useful  strip  it  of  the  very  precision  that  this  intervention  ap- 
proach offers. 
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Impact  of  Contextualized  Approaches 

i 

In  light  of  the  limitations  of  a probability-based  approach  to 
I communicating  risk  information,  we  now  consider  an  alternative 
method  that  provides  people  with  information  to  assist  them  in 
I understanding  the  personal  implications  of  a given  health  risk, 
li  Recall  that,  although  risk  is  typically  defined  as  the  numerical 
1 probability  of  a given  event  occurring,  lay  conceptions  of  risk 
are  based  on  a much  richer  set  of  cognitive  and  affective  beliefs. 
When  a health  problem  is  being  considered,  information  about 
the  numerical  probability  of  a risk  is  viewed  as  insufficient; 
people  are  interested  in  information  about  what  causes  a health 
problem,  about  the  severity  of  its  consequences,  and  about  what 
can  be  done  to  either  prevent  or  treat  the  problem  (51,52).  This 
information  is  considered  valuable  because  it  enables  people  to 
develop  a mental  model  that  delineates  the  personal  relevance  of 
a given  risk — what  might  cause  one  to  develop  a health  problem 
and  the  potential  costs  of  developing  that  problem. 

Antecedents.  Interventions  that  heighten  the  salience  of  fac- 
tors that  place  people  at  risk  for  adverse  outcomes  have  typically 
involved  directing  their  attention  to  relevant  aspects  of  their 
behavior  or  personal  attributes.  For  instance,  Gerrard  et  al.  (53) 
had  female  Marines  review  their  sexual  and  contraceptive  his- 
tories prior  to  assessing  their  risks  for  pregnancy  and  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  infection.  This  behavioral  review 
heightened  judgments  of  personal  risk  for  HIV  infection  and,  in 
some  cases,  personal  risk  for  pregnancy.  Other  interventions 
have  provided  individuals  with  personalized  information  about 
the  link  between  a health  problem  and  specific  behavioral  or 
personal  characteristics.  This  strategy  has  been  somewhat  suc- 
cessful in  rendering  both  optimistic  and  pessimistic  mispercep- 
tions about  comparative  risk  more  accurate  (16),  although  other 
investigators  (54)  have  found  that  directing  people’s  attention 
toward  potential  risk  factors  failed  to  reduce  optimistic  percep- 
tions of  comparative  risk. 

Some  investigators  have  emphasized  the  need  to  differentiate 
between  the  absolute  amount  of  risk-relevant  information  people 
can  bring  to  mind  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  that  infor- 
mation is  recalled.  Traditionally,  interventions  have  assumed 
that  the  more  risk-increasing  factors  people  bring  to  mind,  the 
more  at  risk  they  will  feel.  However,  the  experienced  ease  with 
which  information  comes  to  mind  has  also  been  shown  to  sys- 
tematically affect  judgment  [e.g.,  (55)].  Specifically,  people  who 
have  easily  brought  a few  risk-increasing  factors  to  mind  may 
infer  a greater  degree  of  personal  risk  than  do  people  who  had 
difficulty  bringing  to  mind  a larger  number  of  risk  factors.  Both 
Rothman  and  Schwarz  (15)  and  Raghubir  and  Menon  (56)  have 
successfully  used  this  approach  to  heighten  perceptions  of  per- 
sonal risk,  although  only  Raghubir  and  Menon  obtained  a re- 
duction in  participants’  optimistic  perceptions  of  comparative 
risk.^  Perceptions  of  personal  risk  are  also  sensitive  to  the  rela- 
tive ease  or  difficulty  with  which  risk-decreasing  factors  come  to 
mind.  In  this  case,  having  had  difficulty  generating  a large  num- 
ber of  risk-decreasing  factors  can  lead  to  increased  perceptions 
of  personal  risk  (75). 

Consequences.  Investigators  have  developed  two  different 
strategies  to  increase  the  salience  of  outcomes  associated  with  a 
given  health  problem.  In  each  case,  the  goal  of  the  intervention 
has  been  to  increase  the  personal  relevance  of  the  risk  by  helping 
people  to  recognize  that  the  health  problem  could  happen  to 
them.  Sherman  et  al.  (57)  provided  people  with  a set  of  symp- 
toms that  were  either  easy  or  difficult  to  bring  to  mind  and 
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observed  that  the  ease  with  which  people  could  imagine  them- 
selves experiencing  the  symptoms  of  a disease  heightened  their 
perceptions  of  personal  vulnerability.  More  recently,  interven- 
tions have  tried  to  emphasize  the  personal  relevance  of  a health 
problem  by  highlighting  the  similarities  between  members  of  the 
targeted  audience  and  people  who  have  had  personal  experience 
with  a health  problem.  For  example,  the  presentation  of  personal 
testimonials  by  HIV-positive  individuals  has  led  to  increased 
perceptions  of  personal  risk — but  only  when  people  perceived 
themselves  to  be  similar  to  the  person  providing  the  testimony 
[e.g.,  (27,28);  see  also  (5S)].  In  fact,  Gump  and  Kulik  (28)  have 
demonstrated  that  the  level  of  personal  risk  people  will  recog- 
nize depends  on  the  degree  to  which  they  are  able  to  see  them- 
selves as  different  from  the  infected  person. 

A second  approach  to  highlighting  the  outcomes  associated 
with  a given  risk  has  involved  messages  that  graphically  illus- 
trate the  severity  of  the  consequences  associated  with  a health 
problem  [(8,18);  see  Salovey  et  al.  (7)  for  a recent  review].  For 
example,  Sutton  and  Hallett  (30)  successfully  raised  perceptions 
of  personal  risk  related  to  seat  belt  use  by  showing  people 
graphic  scenes  of  car  crashes  and  mortuaries.  Similar  effects 
have  been  found  for  images  that  depict  outcomes  related  to 
cigarette  smoking  [e.g.,  (29,59)].  Although  there  is  no  empirical 
support  for  the  premise  that  the  disturbing  nature  of  these  ap- 
peals would  lead  people  to  minimize  the  personal  relevance  of  a 
given  health  threat,  people  must  know  how  they  can  respond  to 
the  health  threat  if  a fear  appeal  is  going  to  elicit  a change  in 
behavior  (18,60). 

Given  the  findings  obtained  across  a range  of  experimental 
paradigms,  it  would  appear  that  interventions  that  render  either 
the  antecedents  or  the  consequences  of  a health  problem  salient 
can  have  a meaningful  effect  on  perceptions  of  personal  risk. 
Although  people  may  be  responsive  to  information  about  what 
could  happen  to  them  and  how  it  might  occur,  the  specific  pro- 
cesses by  which  this  information  affects  risk  beliefs  have  yet  to 
be  well  specified.  We  consider  this  issue  as  well  as  potential 
limitations  to  this  communication  strategy  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

What  Have  We  Learned  and  What  Do  We  Still 
Need  to  Know? 

On  the  basis  of  the  empirical  research  covered  in  our  review, 
we  believe  that  several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding  the 
communication  of  health  risk  information.  First,  people  do  not 
respond  in  a consistent  manner  to  communication  strategies  that 
rely  solely  on  the  presentation  of  numerical  risk  information. 
From  the  perspective  of  an  expert,  the  precision  afforded  by  a 
numerical  probability  estimate  may  be  appealing,  but  its  influ- 
ence on  lay  people’s  beliefs  and  behavior  is  anything  but  precise. 
Any  systematic  impact  that  this  information  might  have  on  de- 
cision making  and  behavior  is  undermined  by  people’s  inability 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  a specific  probability  and  their 
resulting  computational  errors.  In  an  attempt  to  ascribe  meaning 
to  a given  risk,  people’s  inferences  are  strongly  affected  by 
information  that  is  accessible  at  the  time  of  judgment.  Thus, 
there  is  considerable  variability  in  how  people  respond  to  prob- 
ability-based risk  messages.^  Interventions  that  provide  people 
with  information  about  the  causes  or  consequences  of  a particu- 
lar health  problem  appear  to  have  a more  consistent  influence  on 
perceptions  of  personal  risk  precisely  because  they  systemati- 
cally control  the  information  people  have  available  when  draw- 
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ing  inferences  about  their  personal  risk.  Moreover,  the  observa- 
tion that  contextually  based  approaches  to  providing  risk 
information  are  more  effective  is  consistent  with  the  broader 
finding  that  people  are  more  likely  to  base  their  judgment  on 
concrete,  case-based  information  than  on  abstract,  statistical  in- 
formation [e.g.,  {63,64}]. 

Recognizing  the  Limitations  of  a Contextually  Based 
Communication  Strategy 

Although  interventions  that  have  utilized  a contextually  based 
approach  to  communicating  risk  information  have  had  some 
success  affecting  perceptions  of  personal  risk,  investigators  can- 
not assume  that  people  will  always  respond  appropriately  to  the 
health  information  provided.  Because  people  want  to  maintain  a 
favorable  impression  of  their  health  status,  they  may,  if  possible, 
selectively  attend  to  information  about  their  health.  For  example, 
when  asked  to  consider  how  their  own  risk  for  a health  problem 
compares  with  that  of  the  average  person,  people  selectively 
bring  to  mind  health  practices  that  make  them  look  good  ( 65 }.  In 
a similar  manner,  people  have  a better  memory  for  behavioral 
guidelines  that  place  their  behavior  in  a favorable  (healthy)  light 
than  for  those  that  place  it  in  an  unfavorable  (unhealthy)  light 
(66).  Finally,  when  asked  to  consider  their  own  behavioral  prac- 
tices, people  may  selectively  focus  on  the  preventive  actions  that 
they  have  adopted  rather  than  on  the  risks  that  they  have  taken 
[(53,67);  for  a complete  discussion  of  these  findings,  see  Gerrard 
et  ah,  this  monograph]. 

Even  when  people  do  attend  to  information  about  potential 
health  risks,  they  may  search  for  flaws  in  the  message  or  adopt 
higher  standards  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  the  information 
(6,8,68).  In  situations  where  risk  information  cannot  be  refuted 
directly,  people  may  adjust  other  beliefs  in  an  attempt  to  counter 
the  undesirable  implications  of  the  risk  message  (7,69,70).  For 
example,  Gerrard  et  al.  (7)  observed  that,  even  though  young 
adults  increased  their  perceptions  of  risk  in  response  to  an  in- 
crease in  their  risk  behaviors,  they  also  increased  their  assess- 
ment of  the  prevalence  of  these  behaviors  (thereby  normalizing 
the  practice)  and  decided  that  the  health  implications  of  these 
behaviors  were  less  relevant  to  future  behavioral  decisions. 

However,  the  importance  of  people’s  attempts  to  minimize 
the  implications  of  the  risk  information  is  unclear.  Several  stud- 
ies have  observed  that,  even  when  people  act  to  minimize  a 
health  threat,  they  remain  interested  in  information  about  how  to 
address  the  problem  [e.g.,  (71-73)].  For  example,  people  who 
learned  that  they  had  borderline  high  cholesterol  perceived  high 
cholesterol  to  be  a less  serious  health  problem  than  did  those 
who  were  told  that  they  had  low  cholesterol,  but  they  still  ex- 
pressed greater  interest  in  taking  steps  to  lower  their  cholesterol 
(72).  There  is  even  evidence  that  interventions  can  prompt 
changes  in  behavioral  intentions  independent  of  observed 
changes  in  risk  perceptions.  Gump  and  Kulik  (28)  found  that  the 
HIV  status  of  a man  describing  his  experiences  influenced  in- 
tentions to  be  HIV  tested  independent  of  changes  in  perceptions 
of  personal  risk.  Similarly,  Evers  et  al.  (27)  found  that  hetero- 
sexuals reported  stronger  intentions  to  be  HIV  tested  regardless 
of  the  sexual  orientation  of  an  HIV-positive  speaker,  whereas 
they  changed  their  perceptions  of  personal  risk  only  after  having 
listened  to  a heterosexual  speaker. 

The  observed  dissociation  between  people’s  risk  beliefs  and 
their  behavioral  intentions  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a sign 
that  changes  in  people’s  behavior  can  be  elicited  in  the  absence 
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of  information  about  health  risks.  Information  about  a potential  if 
health  risk  may  be  necessary  to  initiate  the  self-regulatory  pro- 1 
cesses  that  underlie  an  appropriate  behavioral  response.  How-  [ 
ever,  people  may  independently  regulate  their  affective  and  be-  j 
havioral  responses  to  a health  threat,  as  suggested  by  t 
Leventhal’s  Parallel  Response  Model  (12,18).  Specifically, 
people  may  choose  to  respond  both  in  ways  that  alleviate  their  j 
distress  about  a potential  health  problem  (thereby  attenuating  'i  i 
any  change  in  perceived  risk)  and  in  ways  that  serve  to  reduce ' i 
the  likelihood  that  they  might  develop  the  health  problem  i i 
(thereby  eliciting  changes  in  behavior).  It  is  precisely  because  ■ i 
people  may  respond  to  health  risk  information  in  myriad  ways  ! 
that  investigators  v/ho  test  interventions  must  attend  not  only  to  ■!  i 
changes  in  people’s  perceptions  of  the  chance  of  a health  risk  ' | 
occurring,  but  also  to  changes  in  people’s  beliefs  about  the  im-  , ] 
plications  of  that  risk  and  how  they  intend  to  respond  to  that  risk.  , 
In  the  absence  of  an  assessment  of  these  ancillary  beliefs,  it  may  j 
be  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  practical  signifi-  | 
caoce  of  any  observed  change  (or  lack  thereof)  in  perceived  risk.  | 

Moving  Beyond  the  Perceived  Magnitude  of  One’s  Risk  . ' 

At  present,  health  risk  interventions  are  primarily  evaluated  t ( 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  influence  perceptions  of  risk.  : i 
Although  the  possibility  that  behavioral  intentions  will  change  : ] 
independent  of  any  change  in  perceived  risk  indicates  that  in-  | 
vestigators  need  to  employ  a broad  array  of  indicators  when  ; | 
evaluating  an  intervention,  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  ] 
the  specific  manner  in  which  changes  in  perceived  risk  are  as-  : j 
sessed.  In  fact,  the  apparent  dissociation  between  risk  beliefs  and  ; 
behavioral  intentions  may  reflect,  in  part,  the  ways  that  investi-  j | 
gators  have  operationalized  perceived  risk.  Almost  all  measures  | 
of  risk  perception  have  been  designed  to  detect  changes  in  the  j j 
perceived  likelihood  of  a person’s  risk.  However,  what  if  an  I j 
intervention  is  effective  not  because  it  leads  people  to  believe  | , 
something  is  more  likely  to  happen  but  instead  because  it  causes  ! ; 
them  to  be  more  concerned  about  a given  risk?  For  example,  a : , 
person  might  still  report  a 1%  risk  of  developing  a health  prob-  j | 
lem  but  be  considerably  more  concerned  about  that  level  of  risk.  1 1 
Current  measures  of  risk  perceptions  are  not  able  to  detect , 
changes  in  the  meaning  people  ascribe  to  a specific  level  of  risk.  | j 
The  inclusion  of  measures  of  worry  and  concern  about  a health  ■ ] 
risk  might  help  address  this  problem.  In  fact,  McCaul  et  al.  (74)  | , 
have  found  that  how  worried  a woman  was  about  developing  i | 
breast  cancer  predicted  mammography  screening  utilization  ' , 
even  after  controlling  for  her  perception  of  personal  risk.  It  i i 
might  also  be  useful  to  assess  whether  an  intervention  has  altered  ^ | 
the  salience  or  accessibility  of  a person’s  risk  perceptions.  In-  ; | 
terventions  might  prove  to  be  effective  not  because  they  increase  i j 
people’s  perceptions  of  risk  but  because  they  increase  the  prob-  i , 
ability  that  beliefs  about  personal  risk  will  come  to  mind  when  | 
people  are  faced  with  a behavioral  decision.  ; j 

Toward  a Model  of  Health  Risk  Communication  ' * 

1 

Despite  the  fact  that  investigators  have  assessed  the  merits  of 
a range  of  risk  communication  strategies,  our  limited  under- 1 j 
standing  of  how  different  aspects  of  a health  risk  message  affect  t 
people’s  beliefs  and  behaviors  constrains  any  recommendations  i 
that  can  be  formulated.  The  observation  that  information  regard-  [ 
ing  both  the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  a health  problem  : 
can  reliably  affect  people’s  risk  beliefs  may  offer  a base  on  t 
which  a conceptual  model  of  risk  communication  can  be  built.  ( 
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Information  about  the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  a health 
problem  is  believed  to  be  effective  because  it  enables  people  to 
imagine  that  “it  could  happen  to  them”  (13,14).  Information 
about  the  consequences  of  a health  problem  helps  people  to 
recognize  what  could  happen  to  them,  whereas  information 
i about  the  antecedents  of  a health  problem  helps  people  to  un- 
I derstand  how  it  could  happen.  Because  people  rely  on  these  two 
dimensions  (i.e.,  cause  and  consequences)  to  structure  their  men- 
tal models  of  health  problems  (12),  information  about  the  ante- 
cedents and  consequences  of  a health  problem  has  considerable 
informational  value  and  can  be  readily  utilized. 

When  people  receive  information  about  the  consequences  of 
a health  problem,  the  implications  of  a potential  health  risk  are 
rendered  vivid  and  concrete.  Although  people  may  more  readily 
recognize  the  severity  of  a potential  health  problem  and  may 
even  be  motivated  to  take  precautionary  action,  imagining  what 
it  would  be  like  to  have  a health  problem  does  not  provide 
people  with  sufficient  information  about  how  to  address  the 
i potential  problem.  In  the  absence  of  information  about  how  to 
; effectively  deal  with  a health  problem,  information  about  con- 
sequences may  elicit  greater  feelings  of  personal  risk  and  con- 
cern but,  at  the  same  time,  may  cause  people  to  feel  less  confi- 
dent about  their  ability  to  deal  with  a potential  health  threat. 
Because  people  need  to  know  what  they  want  to  avoid  and  how 
they  can  go  about  minimizing  their  risk,  merely  drawing  peo- 
ple’s attention  to  the  undesired  consequences  of  a health  prob- 
lem is  not  likely  to  be  an  effective  way  to  elicit  risk-reducing 
behavior  (18,75). 

Information  about  the  antecedents  of  a health  problem  directs 
people’s  attention  toward  the  factors  that  determine  whether  or 
not  the  problem  will  develop.  Because  antecedent  information 
informs  people  about  the  specific  factors  that  cause  one’s  risk  to 
increase,  it  can  simultaneously  provide  them  with  information 
about  what,  if  anything,  they  can  do  to  minimize  their  risk.  Thus, 
antecedent-based  risk  interventions  offer  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing not  only  people’s  perceptions  of  personal  risk  but  also 
their  confidence  that  they  can  cope  with  a potential  health  threat 
(18,75).  However,  in  and  of  itself,  information  about  what 
causes  a health  problem  to  develop  provides  people  with  little 
information  regarding  the  severity  of  the  potential  problem. 
People  may  learn  how  to  minimize  their  risk,  but  in  the  absence 
' of  information  about  the  severity  of  the  problem  they  may  not  be 
sufficiently  motivated  to  take  action.  Given  that  information 
about  the  consequences  of  a health  problem  provides  people 
with  a clear  reason  for  taking  action,  the  integration  of  informa- 
tion about  the  antecedents  and  the  consequences  of  a health 
problem  may  prove  to  be  an  effective  way  to  maximize  the 
impact  of  a health  risk  intervention.  Studies  are  needed  that 
systematically  examine  the  effect  that  the  proposed  integrative 
framework  has  on  people’s  affective  and  behavioral  responses  to 
a health  risk  communication,  with  specific  attention  paid  to  the 
factors  that  are  thought  to  mediate  the  impact  of  each  type  of 
information. 

The  development  of  a more  precise  understanding  of  how 
people  respond  to  a health  risk  message  should  also  help  inves- 
tigators anticipate  a priori  what  factors  are  likely  to  moderate  the 
message’s  impact.  Given  the  heterogeneity  of  the  health  risks 
people  must  deal  with,  it  is  unlikely  that  a single  intervention 
approach  will  prove  effective  for  all  health  problems.  Only  with 
the  formulation  of  a conceptual  model  of  risk  communication 
will  we  be  in  a position  to  predict  whether  an  effective  inter- 
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vention  strategy  can  be  transferred  successfully  from  one  health 
domain  to  another.  In  a similar  manner,  even  though  studies 
have  revealed  that  individual  differences  in  personality  and  in 
prior  experience  can  influence  how  people  process  health  risk 
information  [e.g,  (15,49)],  the  extent  to  which  these  moderating 
factors  generalize  across  health  domains  or  interact  with  other 
aspects  of  the  intervention  strategy  is  not  yet  known  (but  see 
Gerrard  et  al.,  this  monograph). 

Can  the  Informational  Value  of  Probability  Information 
Be  Increased? 

Contextually  based  interventions  have  proven  capable  of  in- 
fluencing perceptions  of  risk,  but  these  methodologies  lack  the 
precision  afforded  by  a numerical  estimate  of  the  probability  that 
an  event  will  occur.  Could  an  intervention  integrate  the  presen- 
tation of  probability  information  with  information  about  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  a health  problem?  This  approach 
would  offer  people  precise  information  about  the  magnitude  of 
their  risk,  but  it  would  do  so  in  a context  that  clarifies  the 
implications  of  this  information  for  their  health.  However,  any 
intervention  strategy  that  depends  on  the  precision  afforded  by 
numerical  probability  information  must  confront  the  difficulties 
people  have  when  forced  to  use  this  information  (39).  If  inter- 
ventions are  going  to  rely  on  people’s  ability  to  use  probability 
information,  then  investigators  need  to  provide  them  with  the 
skills  required  to  use  the  information  accurately  and  appropri- 
ately. People  need  to  know  not  only  how  to  interpret  numerical 
information  about  a specific  health  risk,  but  also  how  to  gauge 
the  degree  to  which  adopting  a particular  precautionary  behavior 
will  affect  these  probabilities.  Although  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  people  can  be  taught  to  use  basic  statistical  prin- 
ciples [e.g.,  (76,77)],  the  feasibility  of  integrating  basic  lessons 
in  numeracy  into  interventions  that  provide  people  with  health 
risk  information  remains  untested. 

Final  Thoughts 

If  we  expect  people  to  make  informed  decisions  about  their 
health,  information  must  be  communicated  to  them  in  a manner 
that  they  can  understand  and  use.  Although  scientific  advances 
continue  to  provide  increasingly  more  precise  information  about 
the  health  risks  that  people  face,  there  has  been  little  consensus 
as  to  the  most  effective  way  to  communicate  this  information. 
On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  the  literature,  we  believe  that 
intervention  approaches  that  help  people  understand  how  a 
health  problem  could  develop  (i.e.,  its  antecedents)  and  recog- 
nize what  could  happen  to  them  (i.e.,  its  consequences)  offer  the 
most  effective  way  to  communicate  health  risk  information. 
However,  the  strength  of  this  assessment  is  tempered  by  the 
absence  of  studies  that  have  systematically  compared  the  merits 
of  different  intervention  approaches.  A new  generation  of  inter- 
vention studies  is  needed  that  will  allow  investigators  to  assess 
directly  the  relative  impact  of  different  risk  communication 
strategies.  However,  the  identification  of  effective  communica- 
tion strategies  is  not  sufficient.  Investigators  need  to  determine 
not  only  what  strategies  are  effective  but  also  why  they  are 
effective.  Substantial  progress  in  our  ability  to  transfer  success- 
ful interventions  across  both  different  health  domains  and  dif- 
ferent participant  populations  will  come  only  after  we  have  de- 
veloped a more  precise  understanding  of  how  people  process 
and  utilize  health  risk  information. 
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Notes 

‘Although  this  observation  is  frequently  cited,  no  direct  test  of  this  claim 
could  be  identified.  However.  Halpern  et  al.  (31)  have  found  that  people  per- 
ceived oral  contraceptives  to  pose  a greater  health  risk  when  the  information  was 
presented  as  a relative  risk  (e.g.,  415%  greater  risk  of  dying)  than  when  it  was 
presented  as  a base  rate  (e.g.,  one  in  12  000  die). 

^Although  people  primarily  rely  on  the  ease  with  which  information  comes  to 
mind,  they  will  base  their  judgment  on  the  specific  content  of  the  recalled 
information  when  they  are  motivated  to  process  the  information  in  a more 
systematic  and  detailed  manner  (15)  or  when  their  subjective  experience  has 
been  rendered  nondiagnostic  (55). 

^Of  course,  conflicting  interpretations  of  information  are  not  limited  to  nu- 
merical presentations  of  information.  Several  investigators  have  found  there  to 
be  considerable  variability  in  the  values  that  people  assign  to  quantitative  labels 
such  as  frequently,  sometimes,  or  occasionally  [e.g.,  (61,62)]. 
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Cancer  Screening  Decisions 

Kevin  D.  McCaul,  Heather  E.  Tulloch 


This  review  focuses  on  why  people  decide  to  obtain  or  to 
avoid  screening  for  cancer.  We  discuss  three  topics:  (a)  phy- 
sician prompts  that  may  elicit  compliant  screening  behavior, 
(b)  the  independent  and  joint  effects  of  risk  perceptions  and 
worry,  and  (c)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  getting  screened. 
Overall,  the  data  suggest  that  each  of  these  factors  will  in- 
fluence screening.  So,  for  example,  people  are  more  likely  to 
seek  screening  if  a physician  recommends  the  behavior,  if 
they  feel  personally  vulnerable  and  worry  a little  about  can- 
cer, if  insurance  covers  the  screening,  and  if  they  believe  that 
the  test  is  an  effective  early  detection  procedure.  Future  re- 
search needs  include  studies  comparing  theories,  longitudi- 
nal rather  than  cross-sectional  studies,  and  true  experi- 
ments. We  also  need  to  know  more  about  why  physicians  are 
such  powerful  change  agents  and  the  trade-offs  of  increasing 
personal  risk  versus  exacerbating  worry.  Practical  recom- 
mendations for  promoting  cancer  screening  include  encour- 
aging physician  interventions,  explaining  risk,  and  lowering 
the  costs  while  emphasizing  the  benefits  of  screening. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;25:52-8] 


A variety  of  screening  procedures,  varying  in  effectiveness,  is 
available  for  early  detection  of  cancer.  People  also  take  advan- 
tage of  such  procedures  to  varying  degrees  (I).  Most  women 
aged  1 8 years  and  over,  for  example,  have  had  at  least  one  Pap 
test — a remarkable  adherence  rate  for  a screening  procedure. 
However,  a much  smaller  proportion  of  Americans  more  than  50 
years  has  had  an  examination  for  colon  cancer,  although  this 
cancer  can  be  cured  if  detected  early  (2).  How  can  we  explain 
why  people  sometimes  obtain  and  sometimes  avoid  cancer 
screening  tests?  The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  suggest  empiri- 
cal answers  to  this  question,  to  propose  directions  for  future 
research,  and  to  address  the  implications  of  the  literature  for 
changing  screening  rates. 

The  literature  review  is  organized  into  three  sections.  Within 
each  section,  we  first  look  at  correlational  evidence  and  then, 
when  possible,  report  experimental  manipulations  of  the  relevant 
variables.  The  three  sections  cover  partially  overlapping  types  of 

studies. 

We  propose  that  some  cancer  screening  decisions  may  not  be 
decisions  in  the  typical  sense  of  that  word  at  all  but  rather  may 
be  more-or-less  automatic  responses  to  social  influence.  So,  for 
example,  when  a 50-year-old  man  obtains  a physical,  he  may 
participate  in  several  screening  procedures  (an  ear  examination, 
a brief  cardiogram,  and  a digital  rectal  examination)  without 
actively  deciding  to  do  so.  Instead,  he  simply  might  comply  with 
the  health  professional’s  instructions.  In  the  first  section,  we 
review  the  effects  of  a physician’s  recommendation  on  cancer 
screening  rates. 

The  second  section  addresses  two  variables  that  theoretically 
set  the  stage  for  making  more  thoughtful,  proactive  decisions 
about  screening:  perceived  risk  of,  and  worry  about,  cancer. 
Most  theories  about  health-protective  behavior  assume  that 
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people  act  to  protect  themselves  against  risk.  Thus,  people  may 
decide  to  be  screened  because  they  feel  vulnerable  to  cancer;  in 
contrast,  feelings  of  invulnerability  should  lead  to  reduced  mo- 
tivation to  engage  in  cancer  screening.  Perceived  risk  is  also 
related  to  worry  about  cancer,  and  each  of  these  two  variables 
may  affect  screening  behavior. 

Even  if  one  feels  vulnerable  to  cancer  and  worries  about  the 
disease,  other  psychosocial  variables  will  influence  the  decision 
to  be  screened.  These  variables  all  fall  under  the  general  rubric 
of  subjective  utility  theory  (3).  This  model  suggests  that  people 
make  rational  decisions:  They  weigh  the  costs  and  benefits  of  a 
behavior  before  deciding  whether  to  adopt  it.  Thus,  people 
should  see  screening  as  valuable  while  carrying  few  costs  if  they 
are  going  to  pursue  a test. 

The  selection  of  variables  comes  from  our  analysis  of  the 
literature  and  existing  theoretical  approaches.  In  essence,  we  are 
proposing  that  these  three  conceptual  categories  will  capture 
most  of  the  important  variance  in  predicting  screening.  This 
suggestion,  however,  could  fairly  be  phrased  as  a hypothesis 
rather  than  a statement  of  fact.  Future  research  may  either  attest 
to  or  disconfirm  some  of  the  conclusions  that  we  draw. 

The  literature  for  the  review  was  obtained  with  the  use  of  two 
main  search  strategies.  First,  we  searched  the  CD-ROM  data- 
bases, PsychLIT®  and  MEDLINE®,  from  1981  through  1998. 
The  key  terms  used  included  “physician,”  “cancer  screening,” 
“breast  cancer  screening,”  “cervical  cancer,”  “colorectal  can- 
cer,” “predictors,”  “motivation,”  “skin  cancer,”  “melanoma,” 
“decisions,”  “perceived  risk,”  “worry,”  “mammography,”  and 
“mammogram.”  This  search  process  resulted  in  articles  exam- 
ining screening  for  six  types  of  cancer:  breast,  colon,  skin,  cer- 
vical, prostate,  and  ovarian.  Because  we  were  interested  in  why 
people  obtain  cancer  screening,  we  included  articles  for  all  of 
these  types  of  cancers,  although  the  different  screening  tools 
vary  widely  in  their  effectiveness  (4).  The  second  approach  was 
to  examine  the  reference  lists  of  the  published  articles  found. 
Given  the  space  limitations,  we  have  not  attempted  to  cite  all 
articles  about  each  conceptual  issue.  Instead,  we  have  selected 
articles  to  illustrate  the  conceptual  arguments  and  to  suggest  that 
the  answers  generalize  across  different  cancer  screening  proce- 
dures. 

Physician  Recommendations 

Most  theories  of  health-protective  behavior  probably  under- 
estimate the  effects  of  social  influence.  An  exception  would  be 
the  general  model  of  volitional  behavior  offered  by  Fishbein  and 
Ajzen  (5),  the  Theory  of  Reasoned  Action  (TRA).  The  TRA 
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states  that  normative  beliefs  (and  the  more  general  “subjective 
norm”)  is  one  of  two  immediate  precursors  of  intentions  to  act. 
Normative  beliefs  include  a person’s  evaluation  of  what  signifi- 
cant others  believe  he  or  she  should  do  and  how  motivated  he  or 
she  is  to  comply  with  them.  The  TRA  does  not  suggest  a priori 
that  one  person  should  be  more  influential  in  affecting  our  can- 
cer screening  decisions  than  any  other  individual.  However,  al- 
though some  data  support  the  effects  of  people  other  than  phy- 
sicians in  influencing  screening  decisions  (6,7),  findings  from 
many  studies  show  the  power  of  physicians  to  affect  screening 
behavior.  Thus,  we  have  created  a separate  category  for  physi- 
cian recommendation  based  more  on  empirical  findings  than 
because  of  any  special  theoretical  significance. 

Most  research  concerning  physician  recommendations  (in- 
deed, most  research  about  cancer  screening  overall)  comes  from 
the  breast  cancer  screening  literature.  Women  who  have  had 
mammograms,  for  example,  report  that  a physician  recommen- 
dation motivated  their  behavior  (8).  Women  who  have  not  had 
mammograms  report  the  obverse:  “My  doctor  did  not  tell  me  I 
needed  to  be  screened”  (9,10).  A physician  recommendation 
correlates  with  both  initial  and  repeat  mammograms  (JJ),  and 
the  power  of  such  a recommendation  extends  to  other  kinds  of 
cancer  screenings  and  beyond  North  America.  For  example,  in- 
ner-city American  women  reported  that  they  had  not  obtained  a 
Pap  smear  because  a doctor  had  not  told  them  to  do  so  [(12); 
also,  see  (13)].  In  London,  U.K.,  a survey  showed  that  physician 
practices  in  which  staff  contacted  women  to  encourage  screen- 
ing had  higher  breast  and  cervical  cancer  screening  rates  (14). 
Finally,  the  data  suggest  not  only  that  a physician  recommen- 
dation is  correlated  with  screening  but  that  it  is  also  the  single 
most  powerful  determinant  of  screening  fiJj. 

Correlational  data,  of  course,  are  only  suggestive  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  most  of  the  data  supporting  the  importance  of  phy- 
sician recommendations  are  correlational.  Still,  some  research- 
ers have  attempted  to  increase  screening  by  changing  physician 
behavior  [see  (16)].  A recent  review  of  cervical  cancer  screening 
interventions  noted  that  physician  and  patient  prompts  were  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  Pap  smears  and  that  “opportunistic  screen- 
ing” intervention  (same-day  examinations  during  an  outpatient 
or  hospital  visit)  were  especially  effective  (17).  Adding  a com- 
puterized physician  reminder  increased  mammography  rates 
compared  with  an  intervention  that  did  not  require  direct  phy- 
sician participation  (18).  A physician  letter  and  phone  call  pro- 
duced fourfold  increases  in  cancer  screening  (Pap  smear  and 
mammography)  compared  with  a no-treatment  condition  (19). 
Although  most  experiments  have  compared  physician  interven- 
tions with  control  conditions  with  no  additional  interventions 
beyond  usual  care,  a few  experiments  have  compared  physician 
interventions  with  more  sophisticated  alternative  attempts  to  in- 
crease screening.  Clover  et  al.  (20),  for  example,  found  that 
physician  interventions  produced  higher  mammography  rates 
than  did  media  or  comprehensive  community  campaigns. 

Risk  and  Worry 

General  theories  of  attitude-behavior  linkages,  such  as  the 
TRA,  do  not  specifically  address  the  importance  of  perceived 
risk  [Stasson  and  Fishbein  (21)  even  argued  that  differentiating 
perceived  risk  from  other  beliefs  is  unnecessary].  However,  all 
theoretical  models  specifically  addressing  health-protective  be- 
haviors emphasize  perceived  risk  (22, 2i).'  Risk  is  defined  here 
as  the  likelihood  that  one  might  have  cancer  at  some  future  date; 
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investigators  also  use  the  term  “susceptibility”  and  “vulnerabil- 
ity” to  mean  the  same  thing.  Other  elements  of  risk  (e.g.,  nov- 
elty) could  be  related  to  screening  (24),  but  health-protective 
theories  have  focused  on  the  likelihood  dimension. 

The  relationship  between  risk  and  screening  can  be  tested 
directly  by  correlating  perceived  risk  with  screening  frequency. 
However,  the  relationship  can  also  be  inferred  from  correlations 
with  two  other  “susceptibility”  variables:  whether  one  has  a 
family  history  of  cancer  and  whether  one  has  experienced  prob- 
lems or  symptoms  related  to  cancer.  Perceived  cancer  risk  is  also 
related,  although  imperfectly,  to  worry  about  cancer.  Some  the- 
orists suggest  that  risk,  a cognitive  variable,  and  worry,  an  af- 
fective variable,  may  each  be  related  to  action,  and  we  will 
examine  that  possibility.  The  remainder  of  this  section  reviews 
each  of  these  four  risk-related  variables:  perceived  risk,  family 
history,  symptoms,  and  worry. 

Perceived  Risk 

McCaul  et  al.  (25)  reported  a meta-analysis  relating  perceived 
risk  to  mammography  screening,  obtaining  a small  but  signifi- 
cant effect  size  of  r = .16  from  19  studies.  Perceived  vulner- 
ability is  also  positively  correlated  with  screening  for  other  can- 
cers [e.g.,  colon  cancer  (26),  skin  cancer  (27-29),  and  prostate 
cancer  (30)].  However,  perceived  risk  is  but  a single  variable 
among  many  decision-making  variables  that  could  influence  an 
infrequently  performed  behavior.  Not  surprisingly,  then,  one  is 
likely  to  observe  only  modest  effect  sizes  obtained  for  risk  and 
screening  behavior  relationships.  Given  such  effect  sizes,  it 
would  also  be  expected  that  some  individual  studies  will  fail  to 
produce  statistically  significant  relationships  (25). 

Because  risk  perceptions  play  a central  role  in  theories  of 
health-protective  behavior,  we  were  surprised  to  find  no  experi- 
ments in  which  researchers  explicitly  manipulated  risk  and  ex- 
amined screening  outcomes.  In  two  studies,  however,  investiga- 
tors emphasized  risk  status  to  people  with  or  without  a family 
history  of  cancer.  Blalock  et  al.  (31)  told  siblings  of  persons 
diagnosed  with  colorectal  cancer  about  their  individual  risk  and 
urged  them  to  do  a home  screening  test.  These  persons  were 
more  likely  to  do  the  test  than  persons  without  a family  history 
who  received  more  general  risk  feedback.  Family  history  was 
also  an  important  background  variable  in  a study  reported  by 
Curry  et  al.  (32)  concerning  mammography  screening.  Women 
with  a family  history  of  breast  cancer  who  received  a mammog- 
raphy invitation  that  mentioned  their  personal  risk  were  more 
likely  to  obtain  a mammogram  than  were  similar  women  who 
received  an  invitation  that  only  addressed  their  risk  in  general 
terms. 

Family  History 

An  observed  relationship  between  family  history  of  cancer 
and  a greater  likelihood  of  screening  would  not  necessarily  be 
related  to  active  decision  making.  A positive  family  history 
could  influence  screening  through  multiple  routes:  prompts  from 
physicians,  an  increased  sense  of  personal  vulnerability,  or  in- 
creased worry.  It  is  likely  that  physicians  are  more  likely  to 
recommend  screening  for  women  with  a positive  family  history, 
but  there  are  few  data.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  a family 
history  correlates  with  increases  in  perceived  risk  of  breast  can- 
cer (33)  and  skin  cancer  (34).~  A family  history  of  breast  cancer 
is  also  related  to  increased  worry  about  breast  cancer  (35,36). 
McCaul  et  al.  (35)  asked  women  with  and  without  a family 
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history  of  breast  cancer  to  self-monitor  their  thoughts  and  worry 
for  a month.  Worry  declined  over  time,  perhaps  because  it  was 
elevated  initially  in  association  with  the  context  of  the  study. 
However,  women  with  a family  history  of  the  disease  showed  a 
smaller  decline  in  worry,  and  the  researchers  suggested  that  such 
women  could  be  chronically  worried  about  the  disease. 

Although  the  mechanism  is  unclear,  a positive  family  history 
of  cancer  clearly  predicts  higher  screening  levels.  McCaul  et  al. 
(25)  found  an  effect  size  of  r = .27  from  19  studies  examining 
a link  between  family  history  of  breast  cancer  and  mammogra- 
phy screening.  That  effect  size  was  meaningfully  higher  than  the 
effect  size  for  perceived  risk  alone  (r  = .16),  which  makes  sense 
if  a family  history  creates  several  possible  routes  to  increased 
screening.  Similar  relationships  have  also  been  observed  for  can- 
cers other  than  breast  cancer.  A positive  family  history  of  pros- 
tate cancer  predicts  interest  in  prostate-specific  antigen  (PSA) 
testing  (37),  and  a lack  of  a family  history  predicts  poorer  ad- 
herence to  Pap  smear  screening  (38).  A family  history  of  breast 
cancer  is  also  related  to  higher  intentions  to  do  breast  self- 
examination  (BSE)  (35).  Richardson  et  al.  (39)  discovered  that 
unaffected  co-twins  were  screened  for  colorectal  cancer  at  a rate 
three  to  four  times  higher  than  the  general  population.  Sandler  et 
al.  (40)  found  that  high-risk  siblings  of  diagnosed  colon  cancer 
patients  were  more  interested  in  fecal  occult  blood  testing  than 
controls. 

Symptoms 

Similar  to  a family  history,  a link  between  the  presence  of 
symptoms  and  screening  is  not  necessarily  related  to  active  de- 
cision making  about  screening.  Symptoms  could  prompt  a phy- 
sician recommendation  (41),  increase  perceived  risk,  or  elevate 
worry. ^ We  did  not  find  data  concerning  the  first  two  possibili- 
ties, but  Cunningham  et  al.  (42)  found  that  women  with  benign 
breast  problems  reported  more  breast  cancer  worry  than  women 
without  such  problems. 

Data  show  that  symptoms  predict  higher  screening  rates. 
Women  with  breast  problems,  for  example,  are  more  likely  to 
have  had  a mammogram  (43).  McCaul  et  al.  (25)  obtained  an 
effect  size  of  .30  between  the  discovery  of  breast  problems  and 
having  had  mammograms.  The  presence  of  risk  factors,  includ- 
ing symptoms,  was  associated  prospectively  with  colorectal  can- 
cer screening  (44).  Cameron  et  al.  (45)  found  that  high-anxiety 
women  on  tamoxifen  were  more  adherent  to  BSE  than  low- 
anxiety  women.  They  attributed  this  finding  to  the  possibility 
that  high-anxiety  women  used  the  symptoms  caused  by  tamoxi- 
fen as  cues  to  prompt  testing.  One  of  the  more  frightening 
“symptoms”  one  could  have  is  a false-positive  mammogram  that 
requires  a surgical  biopsy.  One  study  has  shown  that  women 
having  such  an  experience  may  be  more  likely  to  obtain  future 
mammograms  as  recommended  by  guidelines  (46). 

Worry 

Cancer  is  probably  the  most  feared  contemporary  disease 
(47),  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  people  worry  about  it.  Some 
authors  have  argued  that  worry  can  impede  screening  (48),  but 
that  suggestion  conflicts  with  both  theory  and  data.  Theoretical- 
ly, Leventhal  (49)  has  most  directly  addressed  the  role  of  affect, 
suggesting  that  distress  about  a health  threat  will  motivate  self- 
protective  behavior  if  an  action  exists  that  can  reduce  the  threat. 
Thus,  Leventhal  would  suggest  that  both  risk  and  worry  should 
contribute  to  higher  screening  levels  [see  (50)].  LeventhaTs  in- 
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sertion  of  affect  into  what  is  typically  seen  as  a more  rational  i 
decision  is  important,  and  his  parallel  model  fits  with  more  | 
general  theorizing  about  the  dual  aspects  of  consciousness  [cf.  I 
(51)1  j 

McCaul  et  al.  f25j  observed  a small  but  significant  positive  [ 
relationship  (r  = .14)  between  worry  and  mammography} 
screening  on  the  basis  of  only  six  studies.  McCaul  and  col- 1, 
leagues  have  also  found  positive  correlations  between  worry  and 
higher  levels  of  BSE.  These  relationships  between  worry  and 
breast  cancer  screening  hold  both  concurrently  and  prospec-  [ 
lively  (35,52,53).  We  were  unable  to  find  many  reports  of  con- 1 
nections  between  cancer  worry  and  screening  for  cancers  other  I 
than  breast  cancer.  However,  De  Rooij  et  al.  (54)  recently  re- 
ported data  from  The  Netherlands  that  fear  of  having  skin  cancer  | 
was  an  important  reason  given  for  attending  a screening  clinic  [ 
for  melanoma  screening.  I 

One  might  speculate  that  worry  is  not  the  crucial  variable 
predicting  screening  but  serves  as  a proxy  for  perceived  risk. 
Risk  and  worry  are  related,  although  modestly.  Linville  et  al. 
f55j  have  shown  that  correlations  between  risk  and  worry  aver-  ^ 
age  about  .30  across  many  behaviors.  McCaul  and  O’Donnell 
(56)  found  a correlation  of  r = .36  between  worry,  defined  as 
intrusive  thoughts,  and  breast  cancer  risk.  Webb  et  al.  (34)  ob- 
tained a risk-worry  correlation  for  skin  cancer  of  r = .19,  and  i 
Schwartz  et  al.  (57)  observed  an  r = .25  between  risk  and  worry  ' 
about  ovarian  cancer.  It  is  possible  that  both  risk  and  worry ' 
predict  more  frequent  screening.  Some  research  suggests  that  - 
this  is  the  case — partial  correlations  between  worry  and  breast; 
cancer  screening  stayed  significant  after  partialing  out  perceived '! 
risk  (52,53).  Schwartz  et  al.  (58)  also  recently  showed  that  fam- 
ily history  (an  indirect  measure  of  perceived  risk)  and  worry 
were  both  independent,  positive  predictors  of  screening  for  ovar- 
ian cancer.  I 

Not  surprisingly,  researchers  will  not  purposefully  increase . 
worry  to  determine  whether  increased  negative  affect  increases 
cancer  screening.  However,  some  correlational  data  about  the 
effects  of  mammography  screening  lend  weight  to  the  possibility 
that  worry  increases  screening.  Herman  et  al.  (59)  interviewed! 
women  about  their  worry  just  after  they  had  received  a mam- 
mogram. Women  who  said  that  they  were  still  worried  about} 
breast  cancer  also  reported  that  they  were  more  likely  to  obtain } 
another  mammogram.  Similarly,  in  another  study,  Herman  et  al.  | 
(60)  reported  that  women  who  expressed  relief  after  a mammo-i 
gram  were  less  likely  to  return  for  a subsequent  screening. 

The  preponderance  of  data  suggest  that  breast  cancer  worries ; 
do  not  lead  to  screening  avoidance  but  just  the  opposite — worry 
leads  people  to  try  to  protect  themselves  by  taking  advantage} 
of  screening  opportunities.  Some  people,  however,  may  use 
screening  excessively.  Two  studies  report  data  suggesting  that 
affect  can  prompt  excessive  self-examination  for  breast  cancer.  ’ 
Herman  et  al.  (61 ) discovered  that  young  women  who  had  both 
a family  history  of  breast  cancer  and  a high  level  of  breast 
cancer  anxiety  were  more  likely  to  perform  BSE  more  than 
once  a month.  More  troublesome,  perhaps,  Epstein  et  al.  (62)^ 
interviewed  women  who  had  recently  had  a first-degree  rela- 
tive diagnosed  with  a primary  breast  cancer.  A few  of  those 
women  (8%)  reported  that  they  examined  their  breasts  for  lumps 
every  day.  These  women  were  more  likely  than  the  rest  of 
the  sample  to  report  that  thinking  about  breast  cancer  nega- 
tively affected  their  mood — one  of  three  items  that  the  authors 
used  to  measure  worry.  The  women  who  were  too  frequently 
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examining  their  breasts  were  also  more  confident  about  protect- 
ing their  health  and  about  doing  something  about  their  cancer 
worries,  suggesting  that  they  perceived  the  constant  breast 
checks  positively. 

Finally,  we  should  note  that  differentiating  between  anxiety 
and  worry  about  cancer  screening  could  be  important.  Worry 
clearly  can  have  positive  effects.  Most  prominently,  worry  pre- 
dicts problem  solving;  Davey  (63)  called  it  “constructive  worry” 
[see  also  (64)].  Anxiety  may  not  have  such  positive  outcomes, 
and  measures  of  anxiety  have  typically  not  been  associated  with 
higher  screening  levels.  McCaul  et  al.  (35),  for  example,  failed 
to  observe  a positive  relationship  between  trait  anxiety  and 
screening.  And,  for  women  with  a strong  family  history  of  breast 
cancer,  Kash  et  al.  (65)  observed  a negative  relationship  between 
anxiety  and  screening. 

Costs  and  Benefits  of  Acting 

Some  version  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  adopting  a health- 
protective  behavior  is  a part  of  all  models  of  health  protection. 
The  Health  Belief  Model  (66),  for  example,  includes  a single 
cost/benefit  variable;  Protection  Motivation  Theory  (67)  ad- 
dresses the  cost  of  performing  and  the  likely  effectiveness  of  the 
behavior.  The  “pros  and  cons”  of  adopting  a health-protective 
behavior  are  also  theoretically  important  in  moving  people  to 
different  stages  in  the  Transtheoretical  Model  (68).  Costs  and 
benefits  are  also  important  factors  in  more  general  models  of 
attitude-behavior  linkages  (e.g.,  the  TRA).  We  next  consider 
costs  (barriers)  and  benefits  in  turn. 


truly  confers  the  likelihood  of  early  detection  (20,44)  or  at  least 
that  persons  believe  the  test  to  be  valuable  for  early  detection 
(85).  A related  notion  is  whether  the  examination  provides  peace 
of  mind  (86).  We  did  not  identify  any  interventions  that  focused 
solely  on  benefits,  which  makes  sense — researchers  would  be 
likely  to  balance  such  an  emphasis  by  also  reducing  barriers.  But 
almost  any  intervention,  regardless  of  its  particular  components, 
will  at  least  include  information  on  the  benefits  of  screening. 

Thus  far  in  this  review,  we  have  ignored  demographic  vari- 
ables that  could  be  associated  with  screening.  We  speculate  that 
the  effects  of  such  variables  are  usually  mediated  through  the 
sorts  of  psychosocial  variables  already  covered.  If,  for  example, 
income  relates  positively  to  screening  levels,  any  of  the  follow- 
ing (among  other)  mediated  relationships  could  explain  the  con- 
nection; (a)  people  with  high  income  may  visit  physicians  more 
frequently  and  thus  receive  screening  recommendations;  (b) 
people  with  higher  income  are  also  more  educated,  and  they 
could  be  more  knowledgeable  about  their  risk;  and  (c)  people 
with  higher  income  are  more  likely  to  have  insurance  coverage, 
reducing  the  cost  barrier.  Other  variables,  such  as  age,  may  have 
their  effects  on  screening  levels  through  similarly  mediated  re- 
lationships. 

One  exception  to  the  above  could  be  ethnicity.  Women  from 
different  cultural  backgrounds  may  behave  differently  in  terms 
of  screening  because  of  cultural  beliefs  (87,88).  Hubbell  et  al. 
(89)  discovered  that  cultural  beliefs  concerning  risk  factors 
might  inhibit  Latina  immigrants  from  obtaining  Pap  smears. 

Research  Needs 


Barriers 

In  a recent  review,  Womeodu  and  Bailey  (69)  listed  25  bar- 
riers to  cancer  screening.  Some  factors  that  inhibit  screening  for 
different  screening  tests  include  financial  cost  [ovarian  (70)  and 
breast  (77)];  concern  about  radiation  [breast  (72)];  embarrass- 
ment [cervical  ( 7i)],  ease  of  access,  including  travel  difficulties 
[breast  (72)  and  ovarian  (70)],  anxiety  about  test  results  [mam- 
mography (74)  and  BSE  (75)],  not  having  symptoms  [cervical 
(76)  and  prostate  (77)],  inconvenience  [colorectal  (78)],  forget- 
ting or  procrastination  (79),  and  discomfort  associated  with  the 
screening  test  [prostate  (80)]. 

Some  researchers  have  tested  interventions  intended  to  re- 
duce barriers,  and  these  interventions  are  often  successful. 
Wolosin  (81),  for  example,  showed  that  forgetting  can  be  over- 
come by  scheduling  specific  appointments  and  reminding 
women.  Reminders  increased  screening  for  several  forms  of  co- 
lorectal cancer  screening  (82).  Several  studies  have  relied  on 
tailoring  the  interventions  to  the  particular  barriers  that  women 
express.  King  et  al.  (72)  doubled  mammography  screening  rates 
by  calling  older  women  and  counseling  them  how  to  overcome 
’screening  barriers.  Skinner  et  al.  (83)  tailored  mailed  messages 
to  the  barriers  to  mammography  that  women  had  reported  ear- 
lier; this  strategy  produced  a 13%  increment  in  subsequent 
screening  compared  with  a nontailored  message.  More  recently, 
Rakowski  et  al.  (84)  tailored  a mailed  message  to  participants’ 
‘stage  of  change.”  They  reported  a significant  difference  in  sub- 
sequent mammogram  rates  of  64%  versus  55%  in  a no-mailing 
condition. 

Benefits 

Benefits  to  cancer  screening  seem  fewer  than  possible  barri- 
;rs.  The  overriding  benefit  may  be  whether  the  screening  test 


We  suggest  that  cross-sectional  studies  correlating  various 
demographic  or  psychosocial  factors  with  screening  behaviors 
are  of  less  value  at  this  time  than  other  types  of  research.  Studies 
that  produce  empirically,  rather  than  theoretically,  derived  re- 
gression equations  predicting  screening  are  also  not  a priority. 
Two  other  kinds  of  correlational  studies  would  prove  more  use- 
ful. First,  theoretically  driven  studies  that  compare  theories 
would  help  inform  interventions  (2i).  Second,  such  studies 
would  be  more  valuable  if  researchers  followed  participants  over 
time.  Finally,  we  need  research  in  which  investigators  manipu- 
late variables  in  true  experiments. 

What  is  important  to  discover  that  we  do  not  yet  know?  One 
possibility  is  to  conduct  further  research  to  understand  the  rela- 
tionship between  physician  recommendations  and  screening  be- 
havior. Why  are  physicians  such  powerful  social  influence 
agents?  Is  it  merely  obedience  to  authority?  Is  it  because  phy- 
sicians are  especially  good  at  conveying  a sense  of  personal 
vulnerability  or  worry?  We  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these 
kinds  of  questions.  A second  possible  direction  is  to  test  the 
speculation  in  this  paper  concerning  the  effects  of  worry  versus 
perceived  risk.  Does  worry  have  different  effects  in  predicting 
screening  than  other  types  of  affective  responses  such  as  anxi- 
ety? 

Practice  Implications 

If  one  wished  to  encourage  screening,  what  could  be  done? 
Before  considering  plausible  answers  to  this  question,  we  should 
acknowledge  that  the  goal  may  not  always  be  to  encourage 
people  to  be  screened.  Instead,  it  may  be  only  to  provide  infor- 
mation so  that  people  can  decide  for  themselves.  The  latter  goal 
should  probably  be  primary  when  the  value  of  screening  is  un- 
known, but  some  authors  also  argue  that  such  a strategy  is  al- 
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ways  the  appropriate  choice  (90,91).  Of  course,  when  infor- 
mation alone  is  provided,  the  effects  on  screening  may  be  to 
either  increase  or  decrease  rates.  Wolf  and  Schorling  (30),  for 
example,  showed  that  providing  accurate  information  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  PSA  test  to  detect  prostate  cancer  reduced  interest 
in  obtaining  the  examination  among  elderly  men.  Of  course,  this 
is  a cancer  whose  role  in  reducing  mortality  has  not  been 
proven. 

To  the  extent  that  our  goal  is  to  increase  screening,  the  three 
types  of  variables  we  have  reviewed  lead  to  obvious  practical 
implications.  First,  health  professionals  should  simply  recom- 
mend to  their  patients  that  they  obtain  a screening,  scheduling  it 
at  the  same  time  as  the  recommendation,  if  possible.  Do  physi- 
cians do  so?  Lerman  et  al.  (11)  reported  that  only  60%  of  their 
respondents  said  that  their  physicians  had  recommended  mam- 
mograms. These  data  come  from  early  1988,  however,  and  it  is 
likely  that  a greater  proportion  of  physicians  would  recommend 
mammographies  today.  Other  cancer  screening  tests  are  prob- 
ably recommended  less  often.  Demark- Wahnefried  et  al.  (86), 
for  example,  discovered  that  only  28%  of  black  or  white  men 
reported  that  their  doctor  ever  discussed  a prostate  cancer  test 
with  them. 

Although  a physician  recommendation  will  promote  screen- 
ing, some  people  still  may  not  be  screened  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First,  of  course,  everyone  does  not  visit  a physician 
regularly;  we  must  find  other  means  to  reach  such  individuals. 
Second,  although  we  have  described  compliance  with  a physi- 
cian recommendation  as  more  or  less  “automatic,”  that  descrip- 
tion is  not  always  accurate,  especially  because  time  often  inter- 
venes between  the  recommendation  and  actually  scheduling  or 
obtaining  a screening.  As  the  time  interval  following  a recom- 
mendation increases,  more  active  decision  making  may  be  im- 
portant. Thus,  a second  recommendation  would  be  to  give 
people  information  showing  that  they  are  personally  vulnerable 
to  the  cancer  associated  with  the  screening. 

The  recommendation  to  emphasize  personal  risk  runs  head  on 
into  possible  ethical  issues.  Ensuring  that  accurate  information  is 
presented  will  occasionally  mean  convincing  people  that  their 
risk  is  higher  than  they  believe.  The  analysis  presented  earlier 
suggests  that,  if  persuasion  is  effective,  people  will  raise  their 
risk  estimates,  worry  more  about  cancer,  and  be  more  likely  to 
adopt  a screening  behavior.  Thus,  this  strategy  has  costs  (occa- 
sional worry).  We  were  unable  to  find  any  studies  in  the  litera- 
ture that  addressed  the  use  of  risk  counseling  to  increase  risk 
estimates. 

A more  likely  possibility  is  that  counseling  about  accuracy 
will  mean  convincing  many  people  that  their  risk  is  lower  than 
they  believe.  This  is  because  many  people  overestimate  their 
risk,  at  least  when  absolute  (rather  than  social  comparative)  mea- 
sures of  risk  are  used  (56).  Reducing  risk  estimates  may  have 
ironic  costs  according  to  our  analysis — a lower  perceived  risk  of 
screening  accompanied  by  less  worry  but  also  reduced  motiva- 
tion to  be  screened.  This  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  the 
case,  however,  because  risk  and  worry — although  important — 
are  only  two  of  many  variables  influencing  screening.  Counsel- 
ing could  effectively  shift  screening  control  from  individual  de- 
cision making  to  professional  “control”  (e.g.,  reminders  from 
one’s  physician).  Counseling  could  also  focus  on  removing  the 
barriers  that  inhibit  screening  (especially  concern  about  the 
screening  procedure  per  se)  and  influencing  beliefs  about  the 
value  of  screening.  Thus,  although  lower  risk  estimates  should 


reduce  screening  if  all  other  things  are  equal,  the  latter  caveat  is 
unlikely  to  hold  for  most  counseling  programs. 

Preliminary  data  concerning  the  effects  of  providing  accurate 
information  have  been  interesting.  Women  who  are  overestimat- 
ing their  risk  reduce  their  estimates,  but  not  as  low  as  the  levels 
provided  by  the  risk  counselors  (92).  The  only  study  (93)  to 
measure  actual  screening  behavior  showed  that  a risk  counseling 
program  for  women  with  a family  history  of  breast  cancer  low- 
ered risk  estimates  and  distress,  but  reduced  the  number  of 
women  who  had  a mammogram  during  the  subsequent  year. 
Other  studies  (94,95),  however,  show  that  women  report  less 
distress  about  cancer  but  are  no  less  motivated  to  engage  in 
screening. 

Finally,  if  we  wish  to  increase  screening  levels,  we  can  re- 
move barriers  and  increase  beliefs  in  the  value  of  screening. 
Many  interventions  rely  on  this  general  strategy  (96,97).  Thus, 
for  example,  to  the  extent  that  screening  has  been  shown  to  have 
a public  health  benefit,  we  can  work  to  reduce  costs,  ease  access, 
and  improve  screening  technology.  For  effective  screening  tech- 
niques, all  such  attempts  to  improve  the  benefit/cost  ratio  will 
likely  increase  screening  rates. 
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Notes 

'Although  we  do  not  describe  how  different  theories  might  lead  to  different 
hypotheses  for  predicting  screening  behavior,  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Weinstein 
(23)  outlines  circumstances  in  which  it  is  possible  to  test  among  different  theo- 
ries of  health-protective  behavior,  a strategy  that  we  recommend. 

^We  have  focused  on  family  history  as  a risk  factor  that  can  prompt  increased 
risk  perceptions.  In  theory,  however,  any  risk  factor  should  be  associated  with 
increased  screening  rates,  as  long  as  people  are  aware  of  the  risk  factor/cancer 
relationship.  Cody  and  Lee  (27),  for  example,  found  that  fairer  skin,  a fairly 
well-known  predictor  of  skin  cancer  risk,  predicted  whether  college  students 
examined  their  skin  for  skin  cancer. 

^Screening  in  relation  to  symptoms  is  sometimes  diagnostic  and  is  likely 
different  in  many  ways  from  routine  cancer  screening.  However,  symptoms  can 
prompt  screening  motives,  such  as  risk  and  worry,  that  are  similar  to  those 
caused  by  other  individual  characteristics  (e.g.,  a family  history).  So,  for  ex- 
ample, a woman  with  a prior  history  of  “breast  problems”  may  continue  to  seek 
out  mammography  screening  because  that  prior  history  increases  her  perceived 
risk  and  associated  worry. 
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Risk  Communication  in  Genetic  Testing  for  Cancer 
Susceptibility 

Robert  T Croyle,  Caryn  Lerman 


Risk  communication  is  an  integral  part  of  genetic  counseling 
and  testing  for  cancer  susceptibility.  This  paper  reviews  the 
emerging  literature  on  this  topic.  Three  relevant  aspects  of 
risk  communication  are  addressed:  communication  of  indi- 
vidual risk,  communication  of  the  risks  inherent  in  genetic 
testing,  and  family  communications  related  to  risk.  These 
studies  suggest  that  (a)  most  individuals  with  some  family 
history  of  cancer,  including  those  at  low  to  moderate  risk, 
overestimate  their  personal  cancer  risk;  (b)  awareness  of  the 
risks  of  genetic  testing  is  limited;  (c)  decision  making  about 
genetic  testing  is  influenced  strongly  by  exaggerated  percep- 
tions of  personal  cancer  risk  and  less  so  by  perceptions  of  the 
risks  of  genetic  testing;  (d)  perceptions  of  personal  risk  of 
cancer  are  resistant  to  standard  education  and  counseling 
approaches;  (e)  psychologic  distress  and  coping  processes 
influence  the  processing  of  risk  information  and  subsequent 
decision  making  in  genetic  testing;  and  (/)  family  influences 
play  an  important  role  in  risk  awareness,  genetie  testing 
decisions,  and  outcomes.  To  study  these  issues  further,  new 
theoretical  models  and  measures  of  risk  perceptions  need  to 
be  developed.  Both  observational  and  experimental  methods 
should  be  used  to  examine  both  the  content  and  process  of 
risk  communication  in  cancer  genetic  counseling  and  testing. 
Emotional,  familial,  and  sociocultural  influences  on  the  risk 
communication  process  require  special  attention.  [Monogr 
Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;25:S9-66] 


The  isolation  of  several  major  cancer  susceptibility  genes  has 
made  it  possible  to  provide  predictive  genetic  testing  for  cancer 
susceptibility.  Individuals  who  inherit  mutations  in  these  sus- 
ceptibility genes  can  be  identified  years  before  cancer  develops 
and  can  engage  in  appropriate  risk-management  strategies.  Stan- 
dard protocols  for  genetic  counseling  and  testing  rely  heavily  on 
risk  communication  to  convey  information  about  personal  and 
familial  cancer  risk  and  to  counsel  participants  about  the  risks  of 
genetic  testing  (1,2).  For  example,  pretest  counseling  sessions 
focus  on  the  cancer  family  history  and  on  individual  risk  status, 
including  the  likelihood  that  the  individual  has  inherited  a can- 
cer-predisposing mutation.  Another  essential  element  of  pretest 
counseling  is  a discussion  of  the  risks  of  genetic  testing.  Central 
features  of  posttest  counseling  include  discussion  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  genetic  test  result,  of  individual  and  family  risks 
for  developing  cancer,  and  of  options  for  risk  management. 

Accurate  risk  comprehension  among  participants  in  genetic 
counseling  programs  may  be  critical  to  their  decision  making 
about  whether  to  have  a genetic  test  and,  among  those  who  test 
positive,  to  their  decision  making  about  risk  management. 
Therefore,  risk  perception  and  risk  communication  related  to 
cancer  genetics  have  become  active  areas  of  investigation  in 
recent  years.  Of  particular  relevance  are  questions  concerning 
how  individuals  and  families  perceive  their  inherited  risks  of 
cancer  and  how  well  they  understand  the  risks  of  genetic  testing. 


Also  key  are  questions  concerning  the  relationship  of  risk  per- 
ceptions to  genetic  testing  decisions  and  the  effect  of  genetic 
counseling  on  risk  comprehension. 

The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  review  the  emerging  data  on 
risk  perception  and  risk  communication  in  genetic  counseling 
and  testing  for  cancer  risk.  First,  we  discuss  the  unique  aspects 
of  genetic  testing  for  cancer  susceptibility  that  distinguish  this 
work  from  other  research  on  risk  communication  and  cancer. 
Next,  we  review  existing  literature  on  risk  perception  and  com- 
munication in  cancer  genetic  counseling  and  testing.  Three  rel- 
evant aspects  of  risk  communication  are  addressed:  communi- 
cation of  individual  risk,  communication  of  the  risks  inherent  in 
genetic  testing,  and  family  communications  related  to  risk.  Be- 
cause this  field  of  research  is  in  the  very  early  stages,  we  include 
in  our  discussion  research  on  risk  communication  in  persons 
with  a family  history  of  cancer,  as  well  as  studies  of  genetic 
counseling  and  testing.  An  important  extension  of  risk  commu- 
nication research,  concerning  the  role  of  emotion  in  risk  percep- 
tion and  risk  communication,  is  discussed  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. Last,  we  suggest  topics  for  future  research  to  further  our 
understanding  in  this  area. 

Unique  Aspects  of  Genetic  Testing 

Inherited  Genetic  Risk  Is  Imposed 

Unlike  acquired  cancer  risk  factors,  such  as  unhealthy  diet, 
physical  inactivity,  and  smoking,  exposure  to  an  inherited  mu- 
tation cannot  be  altered  by  the  at-risk  individual.  In  addition,  the 
fact  that  individuals  bear  a substantial  risk  of  cancer  through  no 
choice  of  their  own  may  exacerbate  a sense  of  fatalism  regarding 
their  future  health  (3).  Experiments  designed  to  examine  psy- 
chologic reactions  to  notification  of  imposed  risk  factors  (as 
opposed  to  risk  factors  resulting  from  the  individual’s  behavior) 
have  shown  a tendency  for  individuals  to  minimize  the  per- 
ceived seriousness  of  the  risk  (4).  Such  distortions  of  risk  infor- 
mation may  reduce  distress  in  the  short  term  (5),  but  a sense  of 
fatalism  may  also  diminish  motivation  to  engage  in  healthy  be- 
haviors (6).  Individuals  may  also  exaggerate  risk-factor  infor- 
mation, as  documented  below  in  studies  of  genetic  testing  for 
cancer  susceptibility  (7). 

Efficacy  of  Risk  Reduction  Strategies  Is  Unproven 

When  carriers  of  cancer-predisposing  mutations  are  advised 
about  options  for  cancer  screening  and  risk  reduction,  they  also 
should  be  informed  that  these  methods  have  not  yet  been  proven 
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effective  for  mutation  carriers  (8).  For  example,  although  mam- 
mography is  effective  in  older  women,  its  benefits  for  younger 
high-risk  women  and  mutation  carriers  are  less  certain.  The  ef- 
ficacy of  screening  tests  for  ovarian  cancer  is  limited  for  women 
of  all  ages,  regardless  of  mutation  status  (9,10).  Even  prophy- 
lactic surgery,  an  option  chosen  by  some  carriers  of  cancer  pre- 
disposing mutations,  does  not  completely  eliminate  the  risk  of 
cancer  development  (11). 

The  controllability  of  a health  threat,  both  perceived  and  ac- 
tual, plays  an  important  role  in  a person’s  reactions  to  threaten- 
ing risk  communications  (7,12).  Individuals  who  perceive  that 
they  can  exert  control  over  health  outcomes  have  better  adjust- 
ment to  risk  and  illness  (13,14).  In  addition,  perceived  control 
over  illness  has  been  shown  to  improve  medical  outcomes  by 
motivating  protective  health  behaviors  (15,16).  However,  when 
control  over  health  outcomes  is  uncertain,  as  is  true  for  inherited 
risk  of  cancer,  individuals  may  be  less  likely  to  engage  in  rec- 
ommended health  practices  (7).  As  discussed  below,  research  on 
risk  communication  must  therefore  take  into  account  both  actual 
and  perceived  control  over  cancer  development  to  elucidate  the 
optimal  approaches  to  enhance  genetic  testing  outcomes. 

Genetic  Testing  Has  Implications  for  Families 

Inherited  risk  for  cancer  is  shared  within  families.  Typically, 
genetic  testing  for  cancer  risk  is  initiated  with  an  affected  indi- 
vidual in  the  family.  If  a known  risk-conferring  mutation  is 
identified,  then  other  relatives  can  be  tested  for  this  mutation.  A 
common  process,  employed  in  most  clinical  research  settings,  is 
to  discuss  with  the  individual  the  implications  of  his  or  her  test 
result  for  other  family  members  (17).  This  individual  is  then 
given  the  option  to  contact  his  or  her  relatives  directly  or  to  have 
the  health  care  provider  contact  the  relatives.  Thus,  the  individu- 
al’s communication  of  his  or  her  test  result  and  risk  status  is 
necessary  for  other  family  members  to  have  access  to  testing. 
Although  family  members  may  or  may  not  elect  to  participate  in 
genetic  counseling  and  testing  themselves,  the  knowledge  of 
their  relative’s  test  result  may  help  to  clarify  their  personal  risk 
status.  Family  communication  can  also  have  important  effects  on 
psychologic  well-being,  as  has  been  shown  among  families  cop- 
ing with  other  forms  of  inherited  illness  (18).  As  suggested 
below,  family  variables  are  likely  to  moderate  the  effect  of  risk 
communication  on  decisions  about  cancer  genetic  testing  and  on 
quality  of  life  in  persons  who  are  tested. 

Individual  Risk  Perception  in  the  Genetic 
Counseling  Context 

Association  of  Perceived  Risk  to  Actual  Risk 

One  of  the  most  consistent  findings  in  behavioral  research  on 
cancer  risk  is  that  a surprising  number  of  people  overestimate 
their  risk  for  cancer  and  lack  knowledge  of  risk  factors  and 
genetic  inheritance.  This  finding  has  been  documented  in  stud- 
ies, ranging  from  population-based  surveys  about  genetic  testing 
(19)  to  research  on  hereditary  cancer  families  (20).  An  earlier 
study  (21)  examined  risk  perceptions  among  200  first-degree 
relatives  of  breast  cancer  patients  who  were  at  low  to  moderate 
risk  of  breast  cancer.  Their  perceived  risk  of  breast  cancer,  rated 
on  a 1-100  scale,  was  compared  with  a lifetime  breast  cancer 
probability  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  Gail  Model  (22).  Less 
than  10%  of  women  reported  subjective  risk  estimates  that  were 
within  10  percentage  points  of  their  actual  risk,  and  only  2% 
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underestimated  their  risks.  About  two  thirds  of  women  rated 
their  risk  higher  than  the  highest  possible  risk  score  that  could  be 
achieved  for  someone  in  their  age  group.  Overall,  the  average 
calculated  risk  for  these  women  was  about  14%,  compared  with 
an  average  perceived  risk  of  breast  cancer  of  about  50%.  A more 
recent  study  (23)  classified  women  from  a random-mailed  sur- 
vey into  four  family  history  groups  (none,  minimal,  moderate,  or 
strong)  on  the  basis  of  the  model  by  Claus  et  al.  (24).  Over  one 
fourth  of  women  with  no  family  history  of  breast  cancer  reported 
that  they  had  a lifetime  risk  of  breast  cancer  greater  than  or  equal 
to  25%.  Women  in  all  groups  overestimated  their  lifetime  risks. 
In  another  study  of  diverse  groups  of  women  with  a family 
history  of  breast  cancer,  perceived  risks  of  breast  cancer  ranged 
from  3.7-fold  to  4.5-fold  higher  than  their  actual  breast  cancer 
risks  (25).  Similar  findings  have  been  reported  for  relatives  of 
colon  cancer  patients  (26).  In  this  study  population,  the  average 
perceived  lifetime  risk  of  colon  cancer  was  greater  than  50%, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  participants  had  only  one 
affected  first-degree  relative. 

Exaggerated  perceptions  of  personal  risk  are  not  limited  to 
lower  risk  populations.  In  a study  of  members  of  hereditary 
breast-ovarian  cancer  families  (20),  perceived  risks  of  having  an 
altered  BRCAl  gene  were  higher  than  their  actual  risk  on  the 
basis  of  the  cancer  family  history.  For  example,  about  one  third 
of  unaffected  females  with  an  affected  first-degree  relative  be- 
lieved that  their  risk  of  inheriting  a mutation  was  75%  or  greater, 
compared  with  an  actual  risk  of  50%.  Although  women  gener- 
ally had  higher  perceived  risks  than  male  family  members  (de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  probabilities  of  inheriting  a mutation  are 
unaffected  by  gender),  about  one  half  of  men  without  an  affected 
relative  reported  that  their  risk  was  50%  or  greater.  In  a more 
recent  study  (27),  60%  of  women  overestimated  their  risks  of 
being  a BRCAl  or  BRCA2  mutation  carrier.  The  average  dif- 
ference between  perceived  risk  of  being  a carrier  and  estimated 
risks  calculated  by  use  of  a risk  probability  model  (28)  was  32%. 

Effect  of  Cancer  Risk  Communication  on  Perceived  Risk 

How  effective  are  education  and  counseling  in  altering  exag- 
gerated cancer  risk  perceptions?  To  date,  this  question  has  been 
addressed  only  in  the  context  of  breast  cancer  risk  counseling 
programs,  and  data  on  genetic  testing  for  cancer  risk  are  not  yet 
available.  In  a prospective  study,  Alexander  et  al.  (29)  studied  59 
women  participating  in  the  Breast  Cancer  Prevention  Trial  of 
tamoxifen  for  chemoprevention  of  breast  cancer.  Similar  to  the 
previously  cited  study  by  Lerman  et  al.  (21),  women’s  average 
perceived  lifetime  breast  cancer  risk  was  about  50%.  However, 
among  29  women  who  received  individualized  risk  information 
(based  on  the  Gail  Model)  and  returned  for  a follow-up  visit,  the 
average  perceived  risk  had  dropped  to  25%.  Although  the  re- 
duction in  risk  overestimation  was  impressive,  this  figure  still 
greatly  exceeded  participants’  actual  risks  (15%). 

In  a retrospective  study  conducted  in  the  U.K.,  Lloyd  et  al. 
(30)  compared  the  risk  perceptions  of  62  breast  cancer  risk  coun- 
seling participants  with  62  matched  attenders  of  a general  health 
clinic  (controls).  Participants  in  risk  counseling  perceived  them- 
selves to  be  at  greater  risk  of  breast  cancer  than  control  subjects; 
however,  this  could  be  the  result  of  a bias  in  terms  of  self- 
selection to  risk  counseling  programs.  Despite  participation  in 
risk  counseling  based  on  the  Cancer  and  Steroid  Hormone 
model,  two  thirds  of  women  could  not  provide  accurate  assess- 
ments of  their  lifetime  breast  cancer  risks.  Using  a prospective 
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study  design,  this  research  group  (31)  reported  on  changes  in 
breast  cancer  risk  perceptions  following  risk  counseling  among 
282  women  with  a family  history  of  breast  cancer.  Overall,  9% 
of  women  had  accurate  risk  perceptions  at  baseline,  compared 
with  31%  following  counseling  and  17%  at  1-year  follow-up. 
Thus,  while  there  was  a small  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of 
perceived  lifetime  risk,  the  majority  of  women  continued  to 
overestimate  their  risks.  Furthermore,  the  initial  improvement  in 
risk  estimation  was  not  maintained  1 year  later. 

Two  studies  in  the  literature  used  a randomized  trial  design  to 
evaluate  breast  cancer  risk  communication  efforts.  In  one  of 
these  studies  (21),  200  women  were  randomly  assigned  to  re- 
ceive individualized  breast  cancer  risk  counseling,  based  either 
on  the  Gail  Model  or  on  general  health  counseling  (control 
group).  Although  the  concordance  between  subjective  and  ob- 
jective breast  cancer  risk  was  improved  in  the  risk  counseling 
group,  compared  with  the  control  group,  the  magnitude  of  this 
effect  was  small.  Similar  to  the  results  of  Watson  et  al.  (31), 
about  two  thirds  of  subjects  in  both  groups  continued  to  over- 
estimate their  risks  substantially  following  both  types  of  coun- 
seling. Another  study  (32)  tested  the  provision  that  an  audiotape 
of  the  session  would  improve  recall  of  risk  information.  One 
hundred  fifteen  women  with  a family  history  of  breast  cancer 
were  randomly  assigned  to  receive  breast  cancer  risk  counseling 
either  with  or  without  an  audiotape.  The  results  showed  that 
provision  of  the  audiotape  significantly  reduced  worries  about 
cancer  but  did  not  influence  the  accuracy  of  perceived  risk. 

Perceived  Personal  Risk  and  Decision  Making  About 
Genetic  Testing 

Initial  studies,  conducted  before  the  availability  of  genetic 
testing,  explored  the  association  of  perceived  risk  with  intentions 
to  have  a genetic  test  for  cancer.  Although  these  studies  used 
hypothetical  scenarios  to  assess  interest  in  testing  and  therefore 
may  not  be  applicable  to  actual  test  use,  the  data  on  risk  per- 
ception are  of  interest.  Studies  of  intentions  to  have  a genetic  test 
for  breast  cancer  (20,27,33)  have  documented  universally  high 
interest  in  testing,  with  about  70%  or  more  respondents  reporting 
positive  intentions  to  be  tested.  In  these  studies,  perceived  risk, 
but  not  actual  risk,  was  found  to  correlate  with  genetic  testing 
intentions.  Similarly,  Lipkus  et  al.  (34)  found  that  concern  about 
breast  cancer  was  a more  powerful  predictor  of  testing  intentions 
than  knowledge  of  risk  factors  or  actual  risk  status  based  on 
family  history. 

Similar  findings  have  been  reported  for  colon  cancer  genetic 
testing.  Interest  in  genetic  testing  has  been  expressed  by  more 
than  80%  of  the  respondents  to  a statewide  survey  (35),  about 
90%  of  colon  cancer  patients  (36),  and  up  to  77%  of  first-degree 
relatives  (37-39).  In  a study  by  Petersen  et  al.  (39),  interest  in 
genetic  testing  was  found  to  be  independent  of  actual  risk  status 
based  on  the  number  of  affected  first-degree  relatives;  however, 
Glanz  et  al.  (38)  found  that  both  actual  and  perceived  risk  cor- 
related with  testing  intentions. 

These  studies  have  been  extended  by  others  that  examine  the 
determinants  of  actual  use  of  genetic  counseling  and  testing.  For 
example,  Geller  et  al.  (40)  found  that,  among  women  at  high  risk 
for  breast  cancer,  genetic  counseling  attenders  had  higher  levels 
of  perceived  risk.  In  the  setting  of  genetic  testing  for  colon 
cancer,  perceived  risk  of  cancer,  but  not  actual  risk,  was  found 
to  predict  uptake  (26).  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  rates  of 
interest  in  genetic  testing  reported  in  studies  using  hypothetical 
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scenarios  (20,27,33)  greatly  exceed  actual  test  uptake  in  these 
studies. 

Decision  making  regarding  BRCAl  testing  was  examined  in 
a study  (41)  of  400  low-to-moderate  risk  women  with  a family 
history  of  breast  or  ovarian  cancer.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was 
to  test  the  impact  of  genetic  education  and  counseling  on  knowl- 
edge, perceived  risk,  and  intention  to  be  tested.  Participants  were 
randomly  assigned  to  receive  standard  pretest  education  for 
BRCAl  testing,  pretest  education  plus  counseling,  or  a wait-list 
control.  The  education  approach  reviewed  information  about 
personal  risk  factors;  inheritance  of  cancer  risk;  and  the  benefits, 
limitations,  and  risks  of  genetic  testing.  The  education-plus- 
counseling  approach  included  this  information  and  addressed 
psychosocial  issues,  including  personal  experiences  with  cancer 
and  the  potential  psychologic  and  social  effect  of  testing.  At 
1 -month  follow-up,  both  the  education  and  education-plus- 
counseling groups  exhibited  superior  knowledge  about  cancer 
risk  and  genetic  testing  than  did  the  control  group.  Both  coun- 
seling groups  also  showed  reductions  in  perceived  risk  of  having 
a BRCAl/2  mutation;  however,  the  magnitude  of  these  effects 
was  small.  Moreover,  neither  education  approach  produced 
changes  in  intentions  to  be  tested.  Thus,  genetic  counseling  may 
not  greatly  diminish  perceptions  of  cancer  risk  or  interest  in 
testing,  even  among  persons  at  low  risk  of  developing  cancer. 

Whereas  data  on  individual  risk  perception  and  communica- 
tion are  still  emerging,  the  studies  described  above  lead  to  a few 
tentative  conclusions.  First,  inflated  perceptions  of  inherited  risk 
of  cancer  are  pervasive  in  individuals  at  all  levels  of  risk  and  for 
different  cancer  types.  Second,  these  exaggerated  risk  percep- 
tions appear  to  drive  testing  decisions  to  a greater  degree  than 
does  actual  risk  status.  Third,  and  perhaps  most  important,  per- 
ceptions of  cancer  risk  have  been  refractory  to  education  and 
counseling. 

Communication  of  the  Risks  of  Genetic  Testing 

Although  perceived  risk  of  cancer  is  an  important  component 
of  genetic  counseling,  information  about  the  benefits  and  risks  of 
testing  may  be  more  essential  for  informed  decision  making 
(42).  Despite  this  finding,  there  has  been  relatively  little  empiri- 
cal research  on  this  topic.  Much  of  what  we  know  about  the 
perceived  risks  of  genetic  testing  is  derived  from  studies  of 
attitudes  and  intentions  to  be  tested  rather  than  from  studies  of 
actual  participants  in  genetic  testing  programs.  Studies  of  po- 
tential test  participants  generally  assess  the  perceived  impor- 
tance of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  genetic  testing,  based  on  theo- 
ries of  health  behavior  (43).  For  example,  Jacobsen  et  al.  (44) 
examined  the  association  of  perceived  risks  and  benefits  of  test- 
ing with  intentions  to  have  a BRCAl  test  among  women  at  risk 
for  familial  cancer.  The  measure  of  testing  benefits  included 
statements  relating  to  the  potential  positive  outcomes  of  testing 
(e.g.,  reassurance,  information  to  facilitate  surgery  decisions, 
etc.).  A measure  of  testing  risks  included  statements  about  the 
possible  negative  outcomes  (e.g.,  increases  in  worries  about  can- 
cer with  a positive  test  result,  insurance  discrimination  and  stig- 
matization, and  negative  reactions  in  family  members).  As  pre- 
dicted, women  who  had  higher  ratings  of  the  risks  of  genetic 
testing,  relative  to  their  ratings  of  the  benefits,  were  less  likely  to 
intend  to  be  tested.  Likewise,  Geller  et  al.  (40)  demonstrated  that 
fear  of  stigma  deterred  participation  in  genetic  counseling 
among  women  at  risk  for  breast  cancer.  However,  in  a study  of 
colon  cancer  patients  who  had  provided  a blood  sample  (36),  the 
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perceived  benefits  of  testing  had  a stronger  influence  on  desires 
to  be  tested  than  did  perceptions  of  the  risks  of  testing. 

The  role  of  perceptions  of  genetic  testing  risks  in  actual  test- 
ing decisions  was  examined  in  a prospective  cohort  study  of 
BRCAl/2  testing  (45).  Overall,  the  risks  of  genetic  testing  were 
rated  as  much  less  important  than  the  benefits.  After  controlling 
for  demographic  and  medical  factors,  uptake  of  genetic  testing 
was  associated  with  the  perceived  benefits  of  testing  but  not  with 
the  perceived  risks.  This  finding  underscores  the  importance  of 
emphasizing  communication  about  the  risks  of  genetic  testing  to 
a greater  degree  in  informed  consent  encounters. 

Although  these  observational  studies  shed  some  initial  light 
on  the  role  of  perceived  risks  of  genetic  testing,  experimental 
designs  can  provide  a stronger  test  of  the  effect  of  risk  commu- 
nications. In  the  randomized  trial  of  pretest  education  ap- 
proaches described  above  (41),  standard  education  that  included 
the  risks  of  genetic  testing  had  no  more  effect  on  participants’ 
perceived  risks  of  genetic  testing  than  the  wait-list  control  con- 
dition. However,  the  education-plus-counseling  approach  did 
lead  to  statistically  significant,  but  modest,  increases  in  per- 
ceived risks  of  testing.  This  finding  suggests  that  discussion  of 
the  psychosocial  aspects  of  genetic  testing  may  have  made  the 
risks  of  testing,  especially  the  psychologic  risk,  more  salient  to 
participants.  However,  as  noted  above,  neither  education  nor 
education  plus  counseling  appeared  to  influence  genetic  testing 
decisions. 

Thus,  in  contrast  to  the  studies  showing  the  overestimation  of 
personal  risk  of  cancer,  the  results  of  the  above  studies  show  that 
the  risks  of  genetic  testing  itself  appear  to  be  underestimated. 
Moreover,  perceptions  of  genetic  testing  risks  exert  relatively 
little  influence  on  genetic  testing  decisions.  Thus,  other  indi- 
vidual and  family  factors  must  exert  important  influences  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

Risk  Communication  in  Families 

One  of  the  most  pressing,  yet  least  studied,  issues  in  genetic 
testing  for  cancer  susceptibility  concerns  family  communication 
of  cancer  risks  (46).  As  described  above,  inherited  risk  is  shared 
within  families,  and  the  risk  status  of  one  family  member  has 
implications  for  the  others.  Thus,  familial  risk  communication  is 
a potentially  important  determinant  of  decision  making  and  test- 
ing outcomes.  This  is  supported  by  studies  showing  that  the 
desire  to  have  genetic  testing  for  colon  cancer  risk  is  related  to 
the  desire  to  help  family  members  (36)  and  to  levels  of  family 
support  (38).  For  high-risk  women  considering  genetic  testing 
for  breast  cancer  risk,  having  a daughter  predicts  participation  in 
genetic  counseling  (40).  In  this  study,  participants  cited  the  de- 
sire to  help  relatives  as  the  factor  that  motivated  them  to  involve 
other  relatives  in  testing. 

Data  are  beginning  to  emerge  with  respect  to  communication 
of  genetic  testing  results  within  families.  Green  et  al.  (47)  found 
that  88%  of  breast-ovarian  cancer  genetic  counseling  partici- 
pants shared  their  consultation  summary  letter  with  at  least  one 
first-degree  relative.  In  a study  of  members  of  hereditary  breast 
cancer  families  participating  in  BRCAl/2  testing,  81%  of  carri- 
ers and  85%  of  noncarriers  who  had  sisters  reported  that  they 
shared  their  test  results  with  them  (48).  Relatively  fewer  carriers 
and  noncarriers  shared  results  with  a brother  (60%  and  63%, 
respectively).  A higher  rate  of  communicating  test  results  to 
female  than  to  male  relatives  was  also  found  by  Green  et  al.  (47). 
This  finding  may  be  attributable  to  the  belief  that  risk  informa- 
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tion  about  breast  cancer  is  more  relevant  to  females  than  to 
males.  Surprisingly,  37%  of  carriers  and  35%  of  noncarriers 
reported  that  they  communicated  their  test  results  to  a child 
under  age  13  years.  Although  most  individuals  may  disclose 
their  genetic  test  results  to  family  members,  many  are  reluctant 
to  have  clinicians  communicate  their  results  to  others,  at  least 
not  without  their  explicit  consent.  In  a survey  of  attitudes  about 
BRCAl/2  testing  among  relatives  of  breast  cancer  and  ovarian 
cancer  patients,  over  80%  of  respondents  reported  that  health 
care  providers  should  not  disclose  their  tests  results  to  immedi- 
ate family  members  without  their  written  consent  (49). 

Risk  communication  within  families  can  have  important  im- 
plications for  the  psychologic  well-being  of  family  members.  In 
a preliminary  study  of  participants  in  a clinic-based  BRCAl/2 
testing  program  (50),  BRCAl/2  carriers  who  communicated 
their  test  results  to  their  sisters  exhibited  a small  decrease  in 
psychologic  distress,  whereas  those  who  did  not  disclose  their 
results  showed  a small  increase.  In  the  fnst  study  to  examine  the 
psychological  effects  of  BRCAl  test  results  among  family  mem- 
bers, Smith  et  al.  (51)  found  that  individual’s  short-term  reac- 
tions to  testing  depended  on  their  siblings’  test  results.  Specifi- 
cally, among  female  mutation  carriers,  psychologic  distress  was 
higher  among  those  who  were  the  first  in  their  families  to  be 
tested  and  among  those  who  had  siblings  who  tested  negative. 
For  males,  psychologic  distress  was  elevated  for  those  who 
tested  negative  but  who  had  siblings  who  all  tested  positive.  The 
data  are  consistent  with  the  notion  of  “survivor  guilt”  among 
males,  a phenomenon  frequently  discussed  by  clinicians  but 
rarely  studied  empirically.  Unfortunately,  these  studies  did  not 
examine  the  content  or  process  of  risk  communication  in  fami- 
lies. Nonetheless,  they  underscore  the  point  that  family  commu- 
nication of  risk  and  its  consequences  are  likely  to  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  decisions  and  adjustment  of  individuals 
and  their  family  members. 

Role  of  Emotion  and  Coping  in  Risk  Perception 
AND  Communication 

Both  theory  and  research  suggest  that  emotional  factors  can 
modify  the  cognitive  processing  of  risk-related  information 
when  an  individual  is  faced  with  a personally  relevant  health 
threat  (4,52).  This  modification  is  especially  common  in  risky 
decisions  that  are  made  under  emotional  stress  (53).  Given  the 
possibility  of  receiving  very  bad  news,  one  would  expect  the 
genetic  testing  situation  to  be  particularly  stressful  and  distress- 
ing. According  to  Janis  and  Mann  (53),  stress  (or  distress)  in- 
terferes with  one’s  ability  to  consider  the  most  salient  features  of 
the  situation  and  to  deliberate  carefully  about  the  pros  and  cons 
of  alternate  options.  Previous  studies  provide  some  support  for 
this  conceptualization.  In  the  laboratory  setting,  anxiety  and 
stress  have  been  found  to  lead  to  a narrowing  of  focus  and  to 
impulsive  or  careless  decision  making  (54,55).  In  the  random- 
ized trial  of  breast  cancer  risk  counseling  described  above,  the 
intervention  was  not  successful  in  improving  risk  comprehen- 
sion among  participants  with  higher  levels  of  breast  cancer- 
related  distress  (21). 

In  the  genetic  testing  context,  psychologic  distress  appears  to 
have  both  direct  effects  on  decision  making  and  effects  that 
interact  with  risk  perceptions.  In  the  studies  described  above, 
worries  about  cancer  were  positively  related  to  interest  in  genetic 
testing  for  breast  cancer  (25)  and  colon  cancer  (36,38,39).  Can- 
cer-related distress  has  also  been  shown  to  motivate  actual  use  of 
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genetic  testing  in  high-risk  populations.  Among  members  of 
hereditary  breast  cancer  families,  those  who  reported  more  fre- 
quent intrusive  thoughts  and  worries  about  cancer  were  about 
three  times  more  likely  to  obtain  BRCAl/2  testing  (56).  Inter- 
acting effects  of  cancer  worries  and  risk  perceptions  on  genetic 
vest  use  were  reported  by  Codori  et  al.  (26).  In  this  study  of 
individuals  at  risk  for  colon  cancer,  perceived  cancer  risk  pre- 
dicted use  of  testing  for  hereditary  nonpolyposis  colorectal  can- 
cer only  in  persons  who  also  had  high  levels  of  worries  about 
cancer. 

The  positive  association  between  cancer-related  distress  and 
test  uptake  provides  an  interesting  contrast  to  findings  related  to 
distress  and  use  of  predictive  testing  for  Huntington’s  disease 
(HD),  a progressive  neurodegenerative  disease,  van  der  Steen- 
straten  et  al.  (57)  found  that,  among  individuals  at  risk  for  HD, 
those  who  were  distressed  were  significantly  less  likely  to  par- 
ticipate in  genetic  testing.  Specific  distress  symptoms  that  pre- 
dicted nonparticipation  included  pessimism,  preoccupation  with 
HD,  and  anxiety  about  adverse  outcomes  of  receiving  HD  test 
results.  Thus,  HD-specific  distress  and  cancer-specific  distress 
appear  to  exert  opposite  effects  on  use  of  genetic  testing.  To 
understand  and  interpret  this  discrepancy,  one  needs  to  consider 
key  differences  between  HD  and  breast-ovarian  cancer.  Unlike 
breast-ovarian  cancer,  a positive  genetic  test  result  for  HD  is 
associated  with  a 100%  probability  of  disease.  In  addition,  there 
are  no  strategies  available  to  alter  the  likelihood  or  course  of 
HD.  Thus,  disease-specific  distress  may  promote  genetic  testing 
only  if  this  action  is  perceived  as  offering  the  potential  for  risk 
reduction  or  altering  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Whereas  the  studies  of  cancer-specific  distress  show  a posi- 
tive relationship  with  test  intentions  and  uptake,  generalized  dis- 
tress may  exert  different  effects.  In  a study  of  members  of  fami- 
lies with  hereditary  nonpolyposis  colorectal  cancer  (58), 
depression  symptoms  were  associated  with  lower  rates  of  test 
use.  In  fact,  among  women,  those  who  reported  depression 
symptoms  were  about  four  times  less  likely  to  be  tested.  In 
comparison  with  worries  about  cancer,  global  distress  symptoms 
may  reflect  or  generate  a sense  of  fatalism  about  the  future  that 
may  diminish  motivation  for  health-protective  behaviors  such  as 
genetic  testing. 

Thus,  the  specific  effects  of  distress  and  emotional  factors  on 
genetic  testing  decisions  and  outcomes  may  depend  on  the  level 
and  type  of  distress  and  on  beliefs  regarding  the  potential  for 
controlling  risk.  When  an  individual  perceives  the  outcomes  as 
controllable  (i.e.,  risk  can  be  reduced),  cancer-specific  distress 
may  motivate  active  coping  strategies,  including  use  of  genetic 
testing.  This  has  been  reported  for  the  use  of  mammography 
screening  in  women  at  risk  (59).  However,  global  distress,  a 
perceived  lack  of  control,  or  both  may  generate  avoidance  of 
genetic  testing.  This  relationship  may  generate  a vicious  cycle  in 
which  distress  generates  avoidance  that,  in  turn,  generates  more 
distress.  This  finding  is  supported  by  a study  of  the  role  of 
baseline  distress  in  adjustment  following  BRCAl/2  testing  in 
hereditary  breast  cancer  families  (60).  In  this  study,  individuals 
who  had  high  levels  of  cancer-related  distress  at  baseline  but 
declined  to  have  BRCAl/2  testing  reported  the  highest  levels  of 
depression  symptoms  at  6-month  follow-up.  Depression  symp- 
toms were  reported  more  frequently  in  these  individuals  than  in 
relatives  who  had  received  positive  test  results.  Post-hoc  analy- 
ses suggested  that  these  test  decliners  were  motivated  to  be 
tested  to  reduce  levels  of  distress;  however,  because  of  fears  of 
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discrimination  and  other  adverse  outcomes  of  testing,  they 
avoided  testing.  Thus,  their  cancer  risk  status  remained  uncer- 
^f'^tain,  and  depression  levels  increased  over  time.  This  finding  is 
consistent  with  previous  studies  of  HD  (67). 

Implications  for  Future  Research 

These  initial  findings  point  to  the  critical  challenges  faced  by 
educators  and  counselors  who  wish  to  impart  more  accurate  risk 
information  in  genetic  testing  to  enhance  informed  decision 
making.  An  important  next  step  in  this  line  of  research  will  be  to 
apply  new  theoretical  models  both  to  explain  these  findings  and 
to  guide  the  next  set  of  studies  on  risk  communication.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  time  for  investigators  to  focus  on  the  content  and 
process  of  communication  with  specific  relevance  to  genetic 
testing  and  to  extend  this  work  beyond  studies  of  intentions  to 
research  on  actual  testing  decisions  and  outcomes.  Although 
prospective  cohort  studies  of  participants  in  genetic  testing 
would  be  informative,  there  also  is  a need  for  theoretically 
guided  experimental  studies  to  further  our  understanding.  The 
discussion  below  highlights  a few  specific  suggestions  for  future 
research  in  this  area. 

A critical  need  for  this  research  domain  is  the  development 
and  validation  of  better  measures  of  risk  perception.  A variety  of 
measures  are  currently  in  use,  including  qualitative  assessments 
(e.g.,  “compared  with  other  women  your  age,  would  you  say 
your  risk  is  much  lower,  lower,  about  the  same  . . .?’’)  and  quan- 
titative assessments  (e.g.,  “on  a scale  from  0 to  100,  in  which  0 
equals  no  chance  of  getting  breast  cancer  and  100  means  you 
definitely  will  get  it,  which  number  represents  the  chance  that 
you  will  get  breast  cancer  someday?”).  Qualitative  assessments 
of  comparative  risk  are  problematic  because  the  meaning  of 
“lower”  or  “higher”  risk  to  a given  woman  is  uncertain.  Also, 
because  numeric  risk  figures  (or  ranges)  generally  are  provided 
in  genetic  testing,  qualitative  assessments  may  be  less  sensitive 
for  measuring  the  effect  of  counseling  on  risk  comprehension. 
Whereas  an  absolute  quantitative  assessment  on  a 0-100  scale  is 
appealing  because  it  is  consistent  with  probability  information 
presented  by  counselors,  this  assessment  is  problematic.  Two 
studies  that  used  this  measure  (21,29)  both  found  an  average 
perceived  lifetime  risk  of  about  50%.  However,  anecdotal  re- 
ports of  our  study  subjects  (21)  suggest  that  this  is  interpreted  to 
mean  “a  50-50  chance — maybe  I’ll  get  it  and  maybe  I won’t,” 
thus  reflecting  uncertainty  rather  than  a specific  probability. 

Whereas  the  above  measures  of  risk  focus  on  lifetime  cancer 
risks,  it  may  be  more  useful  to  use  measures  of  more  immediate 
relevance  in  the  genetic  testing  context.  For  example,  an  impor- 
tant component  of  risk  in  decision  making  about  whether  to  have 
a genetic  test  is  the  likelihood  that  a person  has  an  inherited 
mutation.  Such  methods  have  been  used  in  some  studies  (20,27), 
although  their  sensitivity  to  education  and  counseling  has  not  yet 
been  tested.  In  addition,  because  posttest  counseling  includes 
communication  of  age-specific  penetrance  (i.e.,  the  likelihood 
that  a mutation  carrier  will  develop  cancer  by  a particular  age), 
risk  measures  in  age  increments  may  be  more  applicable  (e.g., 
the  chances  that  you  will  develop  breast  cancer  in  the  next  5 
years).  Work  described  elsewhere  in  this  monograph  (62)  sug- 
gests that  graphical  displays  of  risk  information  may  also  pro- 
vide a promising  alternative  to  verbal  risk  communication  and 
assessment. 

Experimental  study  designs  would  provide  an  optimal  ap- 
proach to  evaluate  the  merits  of  alternative  methods  for  risk 
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communication  and  for  the  assessment  of  risk  comprehen- 
sion. Investigators  should  consider  using  analogue  or  laboratory 
study  designs.  These  methodologies  have  been  used  effectively 
to  manipulate  different  components  of  risk-related  informa- 
tion (e.g.,  test  validity,  time  frame  for  disease  onset,  disease 
prevalence,  and  residual  risks)  and  to  evaluate  the  effects  on 
risk  comprehension  and  health-related  decisions  (63).  A more 
thorough  examination  of  mental  representations  of  inherited 
cancers  would  also  advance  understanding  of  the  relationships 
among  risk  perception,  health  beliefs,  emotional  processes,  and 
behavior  (64).  Experimental  designs  could  be  adapted  for  use 
in  the  clinical  setting;  however,  there  would  be  somewhat  less 
flexibility.  Whereas  it  may  not  be  feasible  or  ethical  to  manipu- 
late the  content  of  risk  communication  in  genetic  counseling, 
the  format  could  be  varied.  Observational  studies  of  genetic 
counseling  could  also  examine  the  processes  and  content  of 
risk  communication  and  participant-counselor  interactions  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  these  variables  on  genetic  testing  decisions 
and  outcomes.  Innovative  educational  approaches,  such  as  CD- 
ROM  technology  (65),  which  allow  participants  to  select  the 
amount  and  type  of  information  desired,  could  also  be  used  to 
determine  participants’  informational  preferences  and  needs. 
Such  research  could  highlight  factors  of  importance  to  risk  com- 
munication that  could  subsequently  be  evaluated  in  experimental 
studies. 

Another  important,  but  understudied,  area  of  risk  communi- 
cation and  genetic  testing  concerns  the  influence  of  contextual 
factors.  Specific  contextual  influences  of  importance  in  risk 
communication  include  family  factors  and  sociocultural  factors. 
Some  preliminary  research  on  family  influences  is  described 
above;  however,  much  additional  work  is  needed.  Although  we 
have  learned  that  a majority  of  genetic  testing  participants  com- 
municate their  risks  to  other  family  members,  we  know  very 
little  about  the  content,  process,  and  impact  of  these  communi- 
cations. For  example,  what  factors  influence  decisions  to  com- 
municate risk  information  to  some  relatives  and  not  to  others? 
What  level  of  detail  about  test  results  and  personal  risk  is  com- 
municated, and  how  accurate  is  this  information?  How  do  family 
communications  about  cancer  risk  and  genetic  testing  encourage 
or  discourage  other  family  members  from  being  tested?  To  ad- 
dress these  and  other  questions  about  family  influences  in  risk 
communication  and  genetic  testing,  better  measures  of  family 
communications  and  interactions  are  needed  (66).  In  addition, 
investigators  are  encouraged  to  use  direct  observation  and  cod- 
ing methods  developed  for  marital  and  familial  interaction  re- 
search (67-69). 

Finally,  much  of  the  research  on  genetic  testing  for  cancer 
susceptibility  has  been  conducted  with  predominantly  Caucasian 
populations.  The  few  available  studies  of  other  ethnic  groups, 
mostly  African-Americans,  highlight  differences  in  risk  compre- 
hension. For  example,  in  a series  of  studies,  Hughes  et  al.  (70) 
found  that,  compared  with  Caucasian  high-risk  women,  African- 
American  women  with  a family  history  of  breast  cancer  were 
less  likely  to  perceive  themselves  as  being  at  high  risk,  had  more 
favorable  attitudes  about  genetic  testing  for  breast  cancer  and 
less  awareness  of  the  risks  (71),  had  different  beliefs  about  test 
result  disclosure  to  family  members  (49),  and  were  more  respon- 
sive to  the  effects  of  pretest  counseling  interventions  (72).  Un- 
fortunately, we  know  very  little  about  the  specific  cultural  be- 
liefs that  may  underlie  these  differences.  Research  in  more 
diverse  populations  is  critical  to  address  these  issues. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

As  shown  from  this  review,  with  some  exceptions,  the  initial 
studies  of  risk  communication  in  the  genetic  testing  context  have 
been  largely  descriptive.  These  studies  suggest  that  (a)  most 
individuals  with  some  family  history  of  cancer,  including  those 
at  low  to  moderate  risk,  overestimate  their  personal  cancer  risk; 
(b)  awareness  of  the  risks  of  genetic  testing  is  limited;  (c)  deci- 
sion making  about  genetic  testing  is  influenced  strongly  by  ex- 
aggerated perceptions  of  personal  cancer  risk  and  less  so  by 
perceptions  of  the  risks  of  genetic  testing;  (d)  perceptions  of 
personal  risk  of  cancer  have  not  been  greatly  influenced  by 
standard  educational  approaches;  (e)  psychologic  distress  and 
coping  processes  influence  the  processing  of  risk  information 
and  subsequent  decision  making  in  genetic  testing;  and  (/)  fam- 
ily influences  play  an  important  role  in  risk  awareness,  genetic 
testing  decisions,  and  outcomes. 

These  findings  also  point  to  directions  for  future  research.  To 
develop  a better  understanding  of  risk  communication  in  cancer 
genetic  testing,  new  theoretical  models  and  measures  of  risk 
perceptions  need  to  be  developed.  Both  observational  and  ex- 
perimental methods  should  be  used  to  examine  both  the  content 
and  the  process  of  risk  communication.  Emotional,  familial,  and 
sociocultural  influences  require  special  attention.  Finally,  an  im- 
proved understanding  of  risk  communication  in  diverse  popula- 
tions is  critical  to  develop  genetic  counseling  methods  that  are 
most  effective  and  most  sensitive  to  the  perspectives  and  back- 
grounds of  individual  participants. 
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Some  cancer  screening  and  treatment  decisions  are  not  clear 
cut  because  outcomes  are  uncertain  or  options  have  different 
benefit/risk  profiles.  “Decision  aids”  have  been  developed  as 
adjuncts  to  counseling  so  that  patients  can  learn  about  ben- 
efits and  risks,  can  consider  their  personal  values,  and  can 
participate  with  their  practitioner  in  decision  making.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  review  published  evidence  about 
the  efficacy  of  decision  aids  focused  on  cancer  outcomes  and 
to  outline  research  and  dissemination  issues.  Studies  evalu- 
ating cancer-related  decision  aids  demonstrate  that  they  are 
acceptable  to  patients  and  help  those  who  are  uncertain  at 
baseline  to  make  choices.  They  also  increase  the  likelihood 
that  choices  are  based  on  better  knowledge,  realistic  expec- 
tations of  outcomes,  and  personal  values.  Decision  aids  re- 
duce some  dimensions  of  decisional  conflict,  and  their  effect 
on  decisions  is  variable.  Few  studies  examine  the  down- 
stream effects  of  decision  aids  on  long-term  persistence  with 
choices,  regret,  and  quality  of  life.  The  differences  between 
simpler  and  more  intensive  methods  of  decision  support  ap- 
pear to  be  negligible  in  terms  of  knowledge  and  satisfaction 
as  well  as  variable  in  terms  of  decisions  and  decisional  con- 
flict. However,  more  intensive  methods  are  superior  in  terms 
of  user  acceptability  and  of  the  extent  to  which  choices  are 
based  on  realistic  expectations  and  personal  values.  The 
clinical  importance  of  these  differences  and  the  cost- 
effectiveness  remain  to  be  established.  On  the  basis  of  this 
review,  several  recommendations  for  research  are  made,  and 
dissemination  issues  are  identified.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer 
Inst  1999;25:67-80] 


Some  cancer  screening  and  treatment  decisions  are  not  clear 
cut  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  evidence  on  outcomes  or 
the  lack  of  consensus  that  the  benefits  outweigh  the  risks  (J). 
Practice  guidelines  for  these  difficult  decisions  often  recom- 
mend that  practitioners  exercise  judgement  in  applying  them  to 
individual  patients  and  that  patients’  values  for  the  outcomes  be 
considered  (2,J).  Accordingly,  decision  support  interventions, 
known  as  “decision  aids”  or  “shared  decision-making  pro- 
grams,” are  being  developed  as  adjuncts  to  practitioners’  coun- 
seling (4-10)  so  that  patients  can  1)  understand  the  probable 
benefits  and  risks  of  options,  2)  consider  the  value  they  place  on 
benefits  versus  risks,  and  3)  participate  actively  with  their  prac- 
titioners in  deciding  about  options  (2j.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  review  published  evidence  about  the  efficacy  of  decision 
aids  focused  on  cancer  outcomes  and  to  outline  research  and 
policy  implications.  We  will  define  decision  aids,  examine  the 
reasons  for  their  development,  present  their  theoretical  under- 
pinnings, review  the  evidence  of  their  efficacy,  and  discuss  im- 
plications. 


What  Is  a Patient  Decision  Aid? 

Decision  aids  are  used  as  adjuncts  to  practitioners’  counseling 
to  prepare  patients  for  decision  making.  According  to  the 
Cochrane  definition  (11),  they  are  interventions  designed  to  help 
people  make  specific  and  deliberative  choices  among  options  by 
providing  (at  the  minimum)  information  on  the  options  and  out- 
comes relevant  to  the  person’s  health  status.  Additional  strate- 
gies may  include  information  on  the  disease  or  condition,  prob- 
abilities of  outcomes  tailored  to  a person’s  health  risk  factors,  an 
explicit  values-clarification  exercise,  information  on  others’ 
opinions,  and  guidance  or  coaching  in  the  steps  of  decision 
making  and  communicating  with  others.  Decision  aids  may  be 
administered  with  the  use  of  various  media,  such  as  decision 
boards,  interactive  videodiscs,  personal  computers,  audiotapes, 
audio-guided  workbooks,  pamphlets,  and  group  presentations. 
Excluded  from  the  definition  of  decision  aids  are  passive  in- 
formed consent  materials,  educational  interventions  that  are  not 
geared  to  a specific  decision,  or  interventions  designed  to  pro- 
mote compliance  with  a recommended  option  rather  than  a 
choice  based  on  personal  values. 

Why  Are  Patient  Decision  Aids  Developed? 

The  development  of  decision  aids  in  several  centers  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  is  motivated  by 
several  trends:  (a)  the  rise  of  consumerism  with  an  emphasis  on 
informed  choice  rather  than  informed  consent,  (b)  the  evidence- 
based  practice  movement  disseminating  evidence  to  consumers 
as  well  as  to  practitioners,  (c)  the  interest  in  consumer-focused 
strategies  to  reduce  large  practice  variations  caused  by  supplier- 
induced  demand,  (d)  the  identification  of  treatment  decisions 
that  are  “utility”  or  “value”  sensitive  from  decision  analyses,  (e) 
the  proliferation  of  overviews  and  outcome  studies  that  provide 
estimates  of  outcomes  for  use  in  decision  aids,  and  (/)  the  evo- 
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lution  of  patient  preference-oriented  health  policy  that  reserves 
interventions  for  those  patients  who  consider  the  treatment  ben- 
efits to  outweigh  the  risks  (e.g.,  reserving  palliative  surgery  for 
patients  who  consider  symptom  relief  worth  the  surgical  risks, 
rather  than  basing  a surgical  policy  on  the  average  patient’s 
utilities). 

Kassirer  (3)  lists  some  indications  for  explicitly  eliciting  pa- 
tients’ preferences  in  clinical  practice:  1)  Options  have  major 
differences  in  outcomes  or  complications,  2)  decisions  require 
making  trade-offs  between  near-term  and  long-term  outcomes, 
3)  one  choice  can  result  in  a small  chance  of  a grave  outcome, 
or  4)  marginal  differences  are  found  in  outcomes  between  op- 
tions. Patient  characteristics  may  also  determine  the  need  for  a 
decision  aid,  e.g.,  if  patients  are  very  risk  averse  or  attach  un- 
usual importance  to  certain  possible  outcomes. 

Another  useful  strategy  for  determining  the  need  for  a deci- 
sion aid  is  to  classify  treatment  policies  as  standards,  guidelines, 
or  options  using  definitions  by  Eddy  (1).  Table  1 summarizes  the 
approach.  For  standards  of  care  in  which  outcomes  are  known 
and  patients’  preferences  are  generally  consistent  in  favoring  an 
intervention,  decision  aids  may  be  less  useful,  and  conventional 
informed  consent  procedures  are  more  appropriate.  In  contrast, 
decision  aids  may  be  indicated  for  treatment  guidelines  or  op- 
tions because  outcomes  may  be  more  uncertain,  or  values  for  the 
benefits  relative  to  the  risks  are  more  variable  or  unknown.  For 
example,  the  guidelines  (2)  for  postmenopausal  hormone  re- 
placement therapy  (HRT)  recommend  that  decisions  be  tailored 
to  a woman’s  hysterectomy  status  and  risk  of  coronary  heart 
disease  (CHD),  osteoporosis,  and  breast  cancer.  Moreover,  a 
woman  needs  to  consider  her  values  in  balancing  the  potential 
benefits  of  reducing  the  risk  of  osteoporosis  and  CHD  and  relief 
of  menopausal  symptoms  against  the  potential  risk  of  endome- 
trial and  breast  cancers,  the  side  effects  of  HRT,  and  her  attitudes 
toward  taking  medication  for  a natural  aging  process. 

A recent  example  of  an  “option”  emerged  in  1998  following 
the  early  completion  of  the  U.S.  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI) 
Tamoxifen  Prevention  Trial.  Although  two  smaller  trials  dem- 
onstrated no  benefit,  the  NCI  trial  showed  that  tamoxifen  re- 
duced the  incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  high-risk  women  but  also 
increased  the  risk  of  endometrial  cancer,  pulmonary  embolus, 
and  deep-vein  thrombosis.  Within  6 months  of  stopping  the  NCI 
trial,  (a)  NCI  published  the  results  on  the  Internet,  including  a 
statement  that  the  decision  about  treatment  depends  on  a wom- 
an’s personal  health  history  and  how  she  weighs  the  benefits  and 
risks;  (b)  the  results  of  the  three  prevention  trials  were  published; 
(c)  tamoxifen  was  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  for  use  in  women  at  high-risk  for  breast  cancer;  and 
id)  a “risk  disk”  to  help  practitioners  and  women  identify  per- 
sonal risks  for  breast  cancer  and  understand  benefits  and  risks  of 


tamoxifen  was  developed  and  disseminated.  Note  that  the  public  ; 
and  practitioners  had  simultaneous  access  to  the  information. 

How  Are  Decision  Aids  Designed  to  Work?  i 

Although  the  developers  of  decision  aids  have  different  con-  ; 
ceptual  frameworks  of  decision  support  (12-19),  most  are  based  il 
on  decision  theories  from  economics  and  cognitive  psychology 
(20-22)  that  structure  decisions  according  to  options,  outcomes,  | 
and  probabilities  of  outcomes  so  that  patients  are  better  able  , 
to  judge  the  value  of  the  benefits  versus  the  risks.  Many  j 
frameworks  broaden  this  cognitive  perspective  by  including  , 
emotional,  social,  or  environmental  dimensions  (23-27).  For  ex-  I 
ample,  the  Ottawa  Framework  (12)  identifies  several  determi- 
nants of  health  care  decisions  that  may  be  suboptimal  and  are  | 
potentially  modifiable  by  decision  aids.  Patients  and  practitio-  ^ 
ners  may  have  problems  with  (a)  perceptions  of  the  decision 
(e.g.,  inadequate  knowledge,  unrealistic  expectations  of  out-  ' 
comes,  unclear  values,  high  uncertainty,  or  decisional  conflict);  ^ 
(b)  perceptions  of  others  (e.g.,  biased  or  limited  perceptions  of  ^ 
the  variation  in  others’  opinions  and  practices,  social  pressures, 
or  inadequate  support);  and  (c)  personal  and  external  resources  ^ 
to  make  the  decision  (e.g.,  limited  skills  in  shared  decision  mak- 
ing). Decision  aids  are  designed  to  address  these  problematic 
determinants  of  choice  by  providing  accurate,  balanced,  and  ; 
tailored  information;  by  clarifying  patients’  values;  and  by  aug- 
menting skills  in  shared  decision  making. 

For  example,  knowledge  may  be  improved  by  providing  in- 
formation on  options  and  outcomes.  Unrealistic  expectations 
(perceived  probabilities  of  outcomes)  may  be  realigned  by  pre- 
senting probabilities  of  outcomes  that  are  tailored  to  the  patient’s 
clinical  risk  and  by  describing  outcomes  so  that  they  are  easy  to 
imagine  and  to  identify  with  (27).  Unclear  values  are  addressed 
by  describing  outcomes  in  familiar,  simple,  and  experiential 
terms  so  as  to  better  judge  their  value  (22)  and  by  providing  the 
opportunity  to  weigh  the  benefits  versus  the  risks.  Biased  per- 
ceptions of  the  variation  in  others’  opinions  may  be  corrected  by 
presenting  all  options  and,  in  some  cases,  by  providing  examples 
of  others’  choices  and  statistics  on  variation  in  choices.  Shared 
decision-making  skills  may  be  improved  by  providing  structure 
and  guidance  in  deliberating  about  the  personal  issues  involved 
in  the  choice  and  in  communicating  preferences  (28-35).  As  a 
consequence  of  these  interventions,  patients  presenting  with  un- 
certainty or  decisional  conflict  caused  by  these  problems  may 
become  more  certain  about  what  to  choose  and  may  be  more 
likely  to  implement  these  choices  (36). 

On  the  basis  of  the  Ottawa  framework,  one  can  hypothesize 
that  decision  aids  will  improve  the  determinants  of  choice  so  that 
decisions  are  more  likely  to  be  1)  informed  (i.e.,  based  on  better 


Table  1.  Determining  need  for  patient  decision  aids  on  the  basis  of  the  Eddy  (7)  classification  of  health  policy  decisions 


Practice  standards 

Practice  guideline 

Practice  options 

Likelihood  of  outcomes 

Known 

Known 

Known/unknown 

Agreement  in  patients' 

values/preferences  for  outcomes 

Known,  unanimous 
(&95%  agreement) 

Known,  majority  (^60%  agreement) 

Known,  evenly  split 
Unknown 

Recommendation  for  treatment 

Yes 

Variable 

No 

Patient  participation  in  decision 
making 

Passive,  informed  consent 

Variable 

Active,  informed  choice 

Practitioner  intervention  needed 

Counseling  followed  hy 
verbal  or  written  consent 

When  recommendation  states  the  decision  should  be 
based  on  patients  preference,  patient  decision  aid 
can  be  used  with  follow-up  counseling 

Patient  decision  aid  and 
follow-up  counseling 
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knowledge  and  realistic  expectations),  2)  consistent  with  per- 
sonal values,  and  3)  implemented.  Moreover,  patients’  comfort 
with  the  decision-making  process  (e.g.,  decisional  conflict, 
self-confidence,  and  satisfaction  with  decision  making)  may  be 
improved.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  other  educational  inter- 
ventions {28,29,37-39}  designed  to  promote  realistic  expecta- 
tions of  outcomes  and  informed  active  involvement  in  one’s 
care,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  hypothesize  that  patients  may  be 
more  likely  to  persist  with  decisions,  to  report  less  distress  with 
the  consequences  of  their  decisions,  and  to  experience  improved 
health-related  quality  of  life. 

Do  Decision  Aids  Work? 

To  date,  there  have  been  two  published  documents  describing 
the  efficacy  of  decision  aids:  an  annotated  bibliography  (40,41) 
and  a report  to  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research 
(15).  A Cochrane  collaboration  systematic  overview  (1 1)  of  ran- 
domized trials  of  decision  aids  is  currently  in  progress.  This 
paper  summarizes  the  evaluative  studies  from  the  annotated 
bibliography  (41),  including  an  update  to  early  1998.  The 
following  databases  were  searched;  MEDLINE®,  CINAHL®, 
PsycINFO®,  and  Current  Contents®.  We  also  hand  searched 
Medical  Decision  Making  and  Health  Expectations.  In  this  pa- 
per, we  limited  our  review  to  studies  of  interventions  that  would 
be  classified  as  decision  support  according  to  the  Cochrane  defi- 
nition (see  previous  section).  We  included  three  types  of  studies 
1 ) before/after  studies  that  evaluated  decision  aids  with  patients 
at  the  point  of  decision  making,  2)  randomized  trials  that  evalu- 
ated decision  aids  in  comparison  to  “usual  care”  with  patients  at 
the  point  of  decision  making,  and  3)  randomized  experiments 
comparing  different  methods  of  decision  support  in  decision  aids 
either  with  patients  at  the  point  of  decision  making  or  with 
volunteers  making  hypothetical  choices.  We  included  studies  of 
decision  aids  that  were  not  cancer  related  because  of  the  small 
numbers  of  studies  available  in  this  emerging  field  of  research. 

Types  of  Decision  Aids  Studied 

Table  2 summarizes  the  decisions  aids  that  were  identified  in 
this  review.  Over  half  of  the  studies  focused  on  cancer-related 
topics.  Most  decision  aids  focused  on  surgical  or  medical  thera- 
pies, although  a few  considered  preventive,  end-of-life,  and 
clinical  trial  participation  decisions.  Various  media  were  used 
for  delivering  the  decision  aids. 

In  some  of  the  studies,  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
exactly  was  done  in  the  “black  box”  of  the  decision  aid.  Al- 
though all  decision  aids  included  information  on  the  options, 
benefits,  and  risks,  they  varied  considerably  in  their  presentation 
of  this  information.  Moreover,  there  was  considerable  variability 
in  whether  other  decision-support  strategies  were  included  in  the 
decision  aid.  It  was  also  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
was  involved  in  “usual  care”  or  in  the  comparative  intervention. 

Evaluative  Studies  of  Efficacy 

Table  3 summarizes  the  results  of  the  evaluative  studies  with 
patients  at  the  point  of  decision  making  in  which  before/after 
designs  and  randomized  trials  with  usual  care  controls  were 
used. 

Ejfect  on  Variation  in  Choices 

One  of  the  main  rationales  for  using  decision  aids  has  been  to 
reduce  “inappropriate”  practice  variation.  It  is  assumed  that,  if 


Table  2.  Types  of  decision  aids  evaluated 


Type  of  decision 
(reference  No.)* 

Medium  of  delivery* 

Medical  or  surgical  treatments 

Cancer,  breast 

Interactive  videodisc,  decision  board. 

{6,52,60,62,71,73,93) 

brochure,  interactive  mutimedia 
program,  audio-guided  workbook 

Cancer,  lung  {55,58} 

Audio-guided  workbook,  personal 

interview  with  trade-off  exercise 

Cancer,  leukemia  {63} 

Decision  board 

Cancer,  lymphoma  {53) 

Poster 

Atrial  fibrillation  {46,56) 

Audio-guided  workbook 

Benign  prostatic  hypertrophy 

Interactive  videodisc 

{4,43,45.59) 

Low  back  pain  {42) 

Interactive  videodisc 

Circumcision  (50) 

Written  materials 

Ischemic  heart  disease 

Interactive  videodisc,  video 

{44,48,49) 

Screening  or  diagnostic  tests 

Colon  cancer  screening 

Computer  program 

{64,76) 

Prostate-specific  antigen 

Video,  pamphlet,  scripted  counseling 

tests  {47,51,69,72) 
Amniocentesis  {9,54) 

Audio-guided  workbook 

Preventive  therapies 

Hormone  therapy 

Audio-guided  workbook,  brochure. 

{7,8,12,67,68) 

group  workshops 

Hepatitis  B vaccine  (5) 

Written  materials 

Clinical  trial  participation 

Breast  cancer  therapy  (65) 

Written  vignettes 

Cancer  chemotherapy  {70) 

Audiotape,  computer,  interactive 
computer 

End-of-life 

Resuscitation  in  seniors  (57) 

Written  outcome  data 

*Decision  aids  focused  on  cancer  outcomes  are  in  bold. 


the  asymmetry  of  information  available  to  practitioners  and  pa- 
tients regarding  options,  outcomes,  and  patients’  values  is  cor- 
rected by  decision  aids,  then  choices  may  more  appropriately 
reflect  patients’  preferences.  The  direction  of  the  shift  in  choices 
will  depend  on  the  cause  of  the  practice  variation.  For  example, 
if  overuse  is  caused  by  supplier-induced  demand  involving 
knowledgeable  practitioners  who  assume  patients’  values  are 
similar  to  their  own  and  uninformed  patients,  rates  of  use  may 
decline  if  patients’  informed  valuing  of  options  does  not  corre- 
spond to  those  of  their  practitioners.  If  there  is  underuse  of 
interventions  because  of  uninformed  practitioners  or  patients, 
rates  of  use  may  increase. 

The  before/after  studies  (12,42^5,60),  including  two  cancer- 
related  studies  (12,60),  are  consistent  in  showing  that  decision 
aids  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  choices  of  those  who  are 
undecided  at  baseline.  Approximately  I8%-30%  of  patients 
were  undecided  before  using  decision  aids,  and  44%-68%  of  the 
undecided  made  a choice  after  using  aids.  The  fact  that  over  a 
third  of  the  undecided  still  could  not  make  up  their  mind  after 
using  a decision  aid  underscores  the  difficulty  of  these  decisions 
and  the  need  for  follow-up  counseling  by  practitioners. 

In  contrast,  decision  aids  are  less  likely  to  change  the  deci- 
sions of  the  70%-82%  of  individuals  who  have  a stated  prefer- 
ence at  baseline  (12,42^4).  Changes  occurred  in  only  5%-13% 
of  those  preferring  a more  intensive  treatment  at  baseline  and  in 
11%-18%  of  those  preferring  a less  intensive  treatment.  How- 
ever, in  some  studies  (45,54,60),  the  decision  aid  did  shift  pref- 
erences toward  the  less  intensive  option,  e.g.,  toward  breast- 
conserving  surgery  for  breast  cancer  (60). 

The  randomized  trials  comparing  decision  aids  with  usual 
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Table  3.  Evidence  of  effectiveness  of  patient  decision  aids 


Before/after  studies  detecting  change  from 

Randomized  trials  of  decision  aids  vs. 

baseline  after  decision  aid  (reference  No.)* 

usual  care  controls  (reference  No.)* 

Do  decision  aids  affect  decisions? 

Yes 

Yes 

Help  undecided  (12,60,42^5) 

Help  undecided  (46) 

Reduce  preference  for  intensive  option 

Reduce  preference  for  intensive  option 

(60,45,54) 

(47,51,46) 

Trend  decision  aid  reduces  preference  for 
intensive  option  (4,48,49) 

No  (50) 

Do  decision  aids  improve  determinants  of  decisions? 

Choice  based  on  better  knowledge  of  options, 

Yes  (8,12,52,42,43)  and  no  (57) 

Yes  (47,51,4,46,48,49)  and  no  (50) 

benefits,  or  risks 

Choice  based  on  more  realistic  expectations 

Yes  f/2, 53, 55, 5^,54,56, 57) 

Yes  (47,51,46) 

(agreement  between  perceived  probability  of 
outcomes  and  estimates  derived  from  evidence) 

Choice  based  on  personal  values  (correlation  between 

Yes  (12,58,59) 

— 

personal  values  for  outcomes  and  choice) 

Do  decision  aids  improve  comfort  with  decision  making? 

Reduce  decisional  conflict  (feeling  uncertain. 

Yes  (12,55,58,60,54) 

Yes,  benefit  limited  to  informed  dimension 

uninformed,  unclear  about  values,  unsupported  in 
decision  making) 

(46,48) 

More  satisfied  with  decision-making  process 

— 

Yes  (4)  and  no  (46,48,49) 

More  satisfied  with  decision 

Yes  (58) 

No  (4,48,49) 

More  satisfied  with  treatment 

— 

Less  satisfied  (49) 

Do  decision  aids  improve  outcomes  of  decisions? 

Better  health-related  quality  of  life 

— 

Yes  (4)  and  no  (49) 

Better  compliance/persistence  with  decision 

— 

— 

Reduced  morbidity 

— 

— 

Do  decision  aids  produce  favorable  reactions  from  patients? 

Acceptable  to  patients  (comprehensibility,  length. 

Yes  (6,58,59,60,62,42^4,57) 

clarity,  usefulness,  interest,  balance,  or  recommend 
to  others) 

Variable  (42) 

Feasible  to  use 

Yes  (63,64) 

— 

^Decision  aids  focused  on  cancer  outcomes  are  in  bold. 


care  also  suggest  that  decision  aids  affect  decisions.  They  re- 
duced the  proportion  of  undecided  in  one  trial  (46)  and  showed 
a trend  toward  reducing  preferences  for  more  intensive  options 
by  22%-48%  in  six  of  seven  trials. 

Flood  et  al.  (47)  underscore  the  importance  of  predisposition 
and  financial  incentives  in  changing  the  decisions  of  patients. 
Two  trials  (47,51)  showed  that  men  who  were  exposed  to  deci- 
sion aid  about  the  prostate-specific  antigen  (PSA)  before  a rou- 
tine scheduled  fee-for-service  visit  had  close  to  half  the  rates  of 
PSA  testing  than  usual-care  control  subjects.  In  contrast,  the 
rates  of  PSA  testing  in  another  study  (47)  were  comparable  in 
those  exposed  to  a decision  aid  (98%)  versus  a general  education 
video  (100%)  in  a clinic  where  men  attended  specifically  for  a 
free  PSA  test.  However,  the  men  receiving  the  free  test  differed 
in  intentions  toward  having  future  PSA  tests  (which  they  would 
presumably  have  to  pay  for);  in  the  decision-aid  group,  74%  had 
strong  intentions  to  have  a PSA  test  compared  with  90%  in  the 
education  video  group. 

Effect  on  Determinants  of  and  Comfort  With  Decision  Making 

The  most  important  question  is:  Are  these  observed  changes 
in  decisions  after  using  a decision  aid  accompanied  by  commen- 
surate improvements  in  the  determinants  of  the  choices?  In 
Table  3,  the  before/after  studies  of  decision  aids  focused  on 
cancer  and  other  outcomes  are  consistent  in  demonstrating  that 
patients’  choices  are  more  likely  to  be  based  on  better  knowl- 
edge (8,12,42,43,52),  more  realistic  expectations  of  outcomes 
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(12,53-58),  and  personal  values  for  outcomes  (12,58,59)  after 
patients  use  decision  aids.  Moreover,  patients’  comfort  with 
their  decisions,  as  measured  by  the  Decisional  Conflict  Scale,  is 
improved  (12,54,55,58,60). 

The  randomized  trials,  including  two  trials  of  PSA  decision 
aids  (47,51),  have  confirmed  that  decision  aids  are  superior  to 
usual  care  in  improving  knowledge  (4,46^9,51)  and  in  creating 
realistic  expectations  (46,47,51).  Decisional  conflict  is  also  im- 
proved (46,48),  but  the  benefit  is  confined  to  feeling  more  in- 
formed about  options,  benefits,  and  risks.  These  results  point  to 
one  of  the  main  mechanisms  explaining  the  potentially  conser- 
vative effect  of  decision  aids  on  decision  making.  The  decision 
aids  are  better  than  usual  care  at  moderating  patients’  exagger- 
ated perceptions  of  risk  of  disease  without  the  intervention  and 
their  exaggerated  perceptions  of  the  benefits  of  interventions. 
The  aid  also  gives  them  a better  appreciation  of  the  potential 
risks  associated  with  the  more  intensive  intervention.  Therefore, 
fewer  patients  are  likely  to  judge  that  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
intensive  option  outweigh  the  potential  harms. 

There  have  been  no  trials  examining  the  effect  of  cancer- 
related  decision  aids  on  patients’  satisfaction  with  decision  mak- 
ing. For  other  trials  of  decision  aids,  most  have  shown  no  im- 
pact. 

Effect  on  Outcomes  of  Decisions 

Although  outcomes  of  decisions  are  difficult  to  judge  when 
decisions  are  based  on  personal  values,  it  is  still  useful  to  ex- 
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amine  how  decision  aids  affect  long-term  persistence  with 
choices,  distress,  regret,  and  health-related  quality  of  life.  There 
are  no  cancer  studies  examining  the  downstream  effects  of  de- 
cision aids.  The  two  noncancer  studies  (4,49)  examining  quality 
of  life  had  variable  results. 

Patients’  Reactions  to  Decision  Aids 

Before/after  studies  (6,42-44,57-60,62-64)  are  generally 
consistent  in  demonstrating  that  decision  aids  are  acceptable  to 
patients  and  are  feasible  to  use.  Further  evaluations  are  needed  to 
establish  acceptability  to  practitioners  and  to  patient  groups  who 
vary  by  age,  education,  ethnicity,  and  preferences  for  participa- 
tion in  decision  making. 

Randomized  Experiments  Comparing  Simpler  With  More 
Intensive  Methods  of  Decision  Support 

Table  4 summarizes  the  trials  comparing  simpler  with  more 
intensive  methods  of  decision  support.  All  but  two  of  the  trials 
focused  on  decision  aids  with  cancer  outcomes.  In  all  of  the 
decision-support  interventions  being  compared,  patients  were 
provided  with  some  information  on  the  options  and  the  out- 
comes, but  there  may  have  been  differences  in  the  complexity  of 
the  medium  of  delivery;  the  amount  of  information  on  options 
and  outcomes;  the  use  of  probabilities;  the  inclusion  of  examples 
of  other  patients’  decision  making;  and  the  guidance  in  delib- 
eration regarding  the  personal  issues,  such  as  perceptions  of  the 
probabilities  of  outcomes,  personal  values,  questions,  and 
choices  or  leanings.  There  are  too  few  studies  to  draw  substan- 
tive conclusions;  therefore,  the  following  summary  is  considered 
preliminary. 

Although  the  decision  aids  are  known  to  improve  baseline 
knowledge  (8,12,72),  when  different  methods  of  decision  sup- 
port were  compared  with  one  another,  no  one  method  was  su- 
perior at  increasing  knowledge  (8,7,52,70,71,73).  This  null  re- 
sult is  likely  because  of  the  overlap  in  information  provided  by 
the  alternative  interventions.  Possibly,  more  sensitive  knowl- 
edge tests  may  be  able  to  detect  differences,  but  one  needs  to  be 
careful  that  the  knowledge  that  is  tested  is  considered  essential 
to  patients  for  decision  making. 

The  methods  used  in  decision  aids  do  affect  patients’  expec- 
tations of  outcomes.  Patients  have  more  realistic  expectations  if 
they  are  exposed  to  quantitative  presentations  of  probabilities 
(7,65)  and  if  outcomes  are  framed  (66)  positively  (e.g.,  chance  of 
remaining  free  of  treatment  side  effects  = 95%)  rather  than 
negatively  (e.g.,  chance  of  having  a side  effect  = 5%).  How- 
ever, the  effect  on  decisions  of  creating  more  realistic  expecta- 
tions is  more  variable.  It  did  dampen  patients’  enthusiasm  for 
participating  in  a hypothetical  clinical  trial  (65)  but  had  no  effect 
on  whether  a patient  took  HRT  (7)  or  accepted  an  influenza 
vaccine  (66).  However,  those  exposed  to  positive  frames  re- 
ported fewer  vaccine  side  effects  and  less  absenteeism  from 
work  (66). 

Methods  in  decision  aids  do  affect  whether  choices  reflect 
personal  values.  The  correlation  between  personal  values  and 
choices  improves  when  decision  aids  provide  detailed  and 
probabilistic  information  on  outcomes  and  when  patients  are 
asked  to  deliberate  about  the  personal  probabilities  and  values 
for  each  outcome  (5,7,67,68).  The  incremental  benefit  of  asking 
patients  to  consider  their  values  is  an  understudied  area;  one 
study  (68)  that  used  a “weigh  scale’’  values  clarification  exercise 
found  little  overall  incremental  benefit,  except  possibly  in  those 
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patients  who  were  considering  a change  from  the  status  quo.  The 
effect  of  values  clarification  exercises  needs  to  be  studied  in 
groups  that  are  actively  considering  change  to  confirm  these 
results  and  to  determine  if  they  improve  the  quality  of  discourse 
with  practitioners  regarding  values,  as  well  as  if  they  have  an 
effect  on  long-term  persistence  with  decisions. 

Methods  in  decision  aids  do  affect  some  decisions,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  components  in  the  decision  aid 
produced  these  effects;  e.g.,  it  is  not  clear  whether  decisions  are 
influenced  by  providing  examples  of  how  others  make  decisions. 
The  two  studies  (68,73)  that  varied  the  inclusion  of  examples 
and  showed  a possible  effect  on  choices  were  confounded  by 
varying  other  aspects  of  the  decision  aid.  Moreover,  in  both  of 
these  studies,  the  decision  was  hypothetical,  thereby  limiting  the 
generalizabilty  of  results  to  patients  who  actually  face  the  deci- 
sion and  who  use  more  than  the  information  in  an  aid  to  make 
their  decisions.  The  use  of  examples  is  controversial.  Some  de- 
cision aids  do  not  include  them  to  remain  “neutral”;  others  use 
them  to  convey  the  variability  in  other  patients’  choices. 

Few  studies  have  examined  the  separate  effects  of  guidance 
or  coaching  in  deliberation  about  options  and  communication  of 
preferences.  Coaching  has  had  a beneficial  effect  on  patient 
outcomes  (28-35),  and  whether  it  can  augment  the  beneficial 
effects  of  decision  aid  remains  to  be  seen. 

Few  studies  have  been  conducted  that  compared  only  the 
medium  of  delivery,  usually  because  some  methods  of  decision 
support  require  more  complicated  delivery  technologies.  In  the 
two  studies  that  did  compare  media,  one  (70)  showed  that  an 
interactive  computer  program  increased  entry  decisions  for  a 
hypothetical  clinical  trial  compared  with  an  audiotape.  Another 
study  (73)  comparing  multimedia  with  a pamphlet  found  a trend 
toward  decreased  preferences  for  mastectomy  but  no  differences 
in  involvement  in  decision  making. 

The  different  methods  used  in  decision  aids  had  no  affect  on 
satisfaction  with  the  decision.  There  is  a need  to  reexamine  the 
way  satisfaction  is  measured,  given  its  lackluster  performance, 
in  discriminating  not  only  between  decision  aids  but  also  be- 
tween decision  aids  and  usual  care.  It  may  be  more  appropriate 
to  measure  satisfaction  with  preparation  for  decision  making 
(which  presumably  decision  aids  do  well)  than  satisfaction  with 
the  process  of  decision  making  and  with  the  practitioner  (which 
depends  on  many  factors  outside  the  control  of  decision  aids). 
Moreover,  investigators  may  need  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
in  demonstrating  improvements  in  satisfaction  with  the  decision 
when  choices  are  inherently  difficult  to  make  because  of  com- 
peting benefits  and  risks.  Furthermore,  once  the  decision  is 
made,  patients  may  find  it  more  psychologically  comforting  to 
say  that  they  are  satisfied  with  it  rather  than  entertain  doubts 
about  what  they  chose  ( 61 ).  Perhaps  a better  indication  of  sat- 
isfaction with  the  decision  is  persistence  with  the  choice;  unfor- 
tunately, this  indicator  is  only  useful  for  revocable  decisions.  In 
a current  trial  (O’Connor  A et  al.:  unpublished  data),  we  have 
had  success  using  a scale  that  elicits  patients’  and  practitioners’ 
satisfaction  with  patients’  preparation  for  decision  making.  The 
scale  discriminates  well  (effect  size  1.8)  between  a pamphlet 
decision  aid  regarding  HRT  and  one  with  the  full  range  of  in- 
terventions delivered  via  audio-guided  workbook. 

The  acceptability  of  decision  aids  was  affected  by  methods 
when  the  differences  between  interventions  were  large.  For  ex- 
ample, users  found  that  pamphlets  (with  less  detail,  no  illustra- 
tions, no  probabilities,  no  examples,  and  no  guidance  in  personal 
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Table  4.  Randomized  trials  comparing  different  methods  in  decision  aids 


Decision  (reference  No.)* 

Delivery*t 

Options*t 

Outcomes*! 

Probabilities*! 

Examples*! 

Guidance  in 
personal  deliberation*! 

Hormones  (.8,67) 

(a)  Pamphlet 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

(b)  Group 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

Yes! 

No 

(c)  Group 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

Yes! 

Yes — probabilities,  values, 

choice 

Hormones  (7) 

(a)  Pamphlet 

Brief 

Brief 

No 

No 

No 

(b)  Audio-guided 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes — probabilities,  values. 

workbook 

choice 

Hormones  (68) 

(a)  Audio-guided 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

No 

Probabilities,  questions 

workbook 

(b)  Audio-guided 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

Yes 

Probabilities,  questions. 

workbook 

values,  choice 

Breast  cancer  surgery  (71) 

(a)  Pamphlet 

Brief 

Brief 

No 

No 

No 

(b)  Audio-guided 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes — values,  choice 

workbook 

graphic 

Hepatitis  B Vaccine  (5) 

(a)  Written 

Brief 

Brief 

No 

No 

No 

(b)  Written 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

No 

No 

(c)  Written 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

No 

Yes — probabilities,  values 

Trial  entry  (65) 

(a)  Vignette 

Brief 

Brief 

Qualitative 

— 

— 

(b)  Vignette 

Brief 

Brief 

Quantitative 

— 

— 

Flu  vaccine  (66) 

(a)  Chart/poster 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Positive  frame 





(b)  Chart/poster 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Negative  frame 

Transplant  (53) 

(a)  Chart/poster 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Numbers 

— 

— 

(b)  Chart/poster 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Numbers/graph 

PSA  test  (72) 

(a)  Pamphlet 

Brief 

Brief 

No  information 

(b)  Pamphlet 

Brief 

Brief 

False  positive/negative 

PSA  tests  (69) 

(a)  Verbal 

Sentence 

Very  brief 

None 

No 

(b)  Verbal 

Sentence 

Detailed 

Quantitative 

No 

Breast  cancer  surgery  (52) 

(a)  Booklet 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

No 

(b)  Video 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

Yes 

Breast  cancer  surgery  (73) 

(a)  Pamphlet 

Briefer 

Briefer 

No 

(b)  Multimedia 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

Trial  (70) 

(a)  Audiotape 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

No 

No 

(b)  Computer 

Detailed 

Detailed 

Yes 

No 

Choice  of  order  of 

information 

(Table  continues) 

*Decision  aids  focused  on  cancer  outcomes  are  in  bold.  HRT  = hormone  replacement  therapy;  PSA  = prostate-specific  antigen. 

tComponents  are  bolded  to  signify  differences  between  methods  used. 

tPatients  in  the  two  groups  were  exposed  to  more  examples  than  those  using  the  brochure. 


deliberation)  were  less  acceptable  than  audio-guided  workbooks 
that  included  these  strategies.  However,  there  was  no  overall 
difference  in  acceptability  when  more  subtle  differences  in  de- 
cision aids  were  compared  (e.g.,  the  addition  of  graphical  dis- 
plays to  accompany  numerical  probabilities  or  the  addition  of  a 
weigh  scale  values  clarification  exercise). 

Conclusions  About  Evaluative  and  Methodologic  Studies 

In  the  evaluative  studies  of  cancer-related  decision  aids  con- 
ducted to  date,  the  aids  are  acceptable  to  patients  and  help  those 
who  are  uncertain  at  baseline  to  make  a choice.  They  also  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  choices  are  based  on  better  knowledge, 
realistic  expectations  of  outcomes,  and  personal  values.  They 
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reduce  some  dimensions  of  decisional  conflict,  and  their  effect 
on  decisions  is  variable.  Few  studies  examine  the  downstream 
effects  of  decision  aids  on  long-term  persistence  with  choices, 
regret,  and  quality  of  life. 

In  terms  of  methods  used  in  decision  aids,  there  has  been 
minimal  investigation  of  what  works  in  the  “black  box”  of  de- 
cision aids.  When  simpler  methods  are  compared  with  more 
intensive  methods  of  decision  support,  the  differences  are  neg- 
ligible in  terms  of  knowledge  and  satisfaction  and  are  variable  in 
terms  of  decisions  and  decisional  conflict.  However,  more  in- 
tensive methods  are  generally  superior  in  terms  of  user  accept- 
ability and  the  extent  to  which  choices  are  based  on  realistic 
expectations  and  personal  values.  The  clinical  importance  of 
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Table  4 (continued).  Randomized  trials  comparing  different  methods  in  decision  aids 


Choice 

Knowledge 

Expectations 

Correlation 
values  and  choice 

Decision  conflict 

Satisfaction 

Other 

No  difference 

Better 

Worse 

No  difference 

No  difference 

Persistence 

With  choice 

No  difference 

No  difference 

More  realistic 

Better  clarity  of 
values 

Better 

More  acceptable 

Trend,  increased  HRT 

Trend,  better  in 
those  changing 
status  quo 
(choosing  HRT) 

No  difference 

No  difference 
Acceptability 

No  difference 

No  overall  difference 
Trend,  better  in 
uncertain  patients 

More  acceptable,  no 
difference  in  anxiety 

Increased  vaccine 

Better 

Decreased  trial  entry 

More  realistic 

No  difference 

More  realistic 

No  difference 

Decreased  symptoms 
and  work  loss 

No  difference 

No  difference 

No  difference  in 
acceptability 

Trend,  decreased  PSA 

More  realistic 

Decreased  PSA 

Decreased  mastectomy 

No  difference 

Trend,  decreased 
mastectomy 

Trend  increased 

No  difference  in 
decision-making 
involvement 

Increased  trial  entry 

No  difference 

No  difference 

these  differences  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  decision  aids  re- 
main to  be  established. 

Research  Implications 
Evaluation  of  Decision  Aids 

There  are  several  gaps  in  research  on  decision  aids.  More 
research  is  needed  on  (a)  how  decision  aids  perform  for  different 
clinical  decisions;  (b)  their  acceptability  to  practitioners;  (c) 
their  acceptability  to  diverse  patient  groups;  (d)  their  effect  on 
patient-practitioner  communication;  (e)  their  downstream  ef- 
fects on  persistence  with  the  decision,  distress,  regret,  and 
health-related  quality  of  life;  and  (f)  the  optimal  strategies  for 
disseminating  and  for  implementation. 

Most  evaluation  studies  are  fraught  with  methodologic  diffi- 
culties. They  cannot  be  double-blind  studies.  Those  studies  that 


randomize  patients  rather  than  practitioners  have  contamination 
problems  that  narrow  the  differences  that  will  be  detected.  Those 
studies  that  randomize  practitioners  need  to  be  very  large  be- 
cause of  cluster  sampling.  Moreover,  they  may  have  selection 
biases  because  clinicians,  knowing  their  assignment,  may  (a)  be 
more  or  less  enthusiastic  about  recruiting  patients  or  (b)  recruit 
different  types  of  patients.  Despite  the  researchers’  best  efforts, 
it  is  very  difficult  in  a real-world  setting  to  present  the  decision 
aid  at  the  appropriate  time  to  patients  who  are  eligible  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  options  in  the  aid.  Furthermore,  efficacious  in- 
terventions may  have  no  effect  if  either  patients  or  practitioners, 
or  both,  are  extremely  polarized  toward  one  of  the  options  at 
baseline.  When  postintervention  measures  are  administered  after 
the  consequences  of  the  choice  are  known,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
avoid  having  the  outcome  color  the  patients’  evaluation  of  sat- 
isfaction with  the  decision-making  process  and  the  decision. 
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We  recommend  that  future  studies  should 

• Examine  the  effect  of  decision  aids  on  a broader  range  of 
decisions  with  a more  comprehensive  range  of  patient  and 
practitioner  outcomes; 

• Select  patients  who  are  at  the  point  of  decision  making  for 
whom  the  choices  in  the  aid  are  relevant; 

• Measure  patients’  and  practitioners’  baseline  predispositions 
toward  the  choices; 

• Have  sample  sizes  large  enough  to  detect  clinically  meaning- 
ful differences  in  decisions  among  the  undecided  subgroup  of 
patients; 

• Measure  patients’  perceptions  of  practitioners’  opinions; 

• Have  a usual  care  arm  and  describe  clearly  what  usual  care 
comprises;  and 

• Describe  clearly  what  was  in  the  decision  aid  and  how  it  was 
used  in  the  diagnostic  or  treatment  trajectory. 

Evaluation  of  Methods  in  Decision  Aids 

The  incremental  efficacy  of  including  different  strategies  in 
decision  aids  should  be  explored.  A starting  point  would  be  to 
evaluate  the  additional  strategies  outlined  in  the  Cochrane  defi- 
nition ill).  Entwistle  et  al.  {18}  also  outline  several  important 
issues  regarding  the  presentational  aspects  of  decision  aids.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  deciding  which  methods  should  be  compared, 
considering  the  expense  of  an  adequately  powered  study  and  the 
rather  small  differences  observed  in  previous  work.  The  use  of 
nonpatient  groups  should  be  considered  carefully.  Although  they 
make  the  study  more  feasible,  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  results 
to  patients  who  are  actually  facing  the  decision  and  relying  on 
more  than  the  information  in  the  aids  to  make  their  decisions. 
We  recommend  the  following: 

1 ) The  selection  of  strategies  for  evaluation  should  be  based  on 
whether  the  studies  have  the  potential  to  exert  a strong  in- 
fluence on  decisions;  vary  considerably  in  their  use  in  current 
decision  aids;  and  contribute  significantly  to  the  cost,  com- 
plexity, and  time  required  to  administer  decision  aids. 

2)  Clinically  important  differences  should  be  defined  a priori, 
and  studies  should  be  adequately  powered. 

3)  Ideally,  methods  studies  should  include  patients  actually 
faced  with  the  decisions  and  should  evaluate  cost- 
effectiveness. 

Coordinating  the  Future  Development  of 
Decisions  Aids 

Decision  aids  have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  academic 
expertise  and  interest  and  sometimes  evidence  of  population 
need.  As  the  field  matures,  there  is  a need  to  focus  more  atten- 
tion on  systematic  and  standardized  approaches  to  needs  assess- 
ment, development,  and  evaluation.  In  Table  5,  we  have  posed 
seven  key  questions  that  may  be  considered  when  deciding 
whether  and  how  to  develop  a decision  aid.  These  questions 
should  be  considered  not  only  by  individual  research  teams  but 
also  by  cancer  agencies  with  a system  perspective.  The  order  and 
depth  of  investigation  of  each  question  depend  on  the  type  of 
decision,  the  extent  of  previous  research  in  the  area,  and  the 
constraints  and  perspectives  of  the  developers.  The  seven  ques- 
tions are  as  follows: 

1 )  Is  there  a need  for  a decision  aid?  Needs  assessment  involves 
the  compilation  of  evidence  about  the  nature  of  the  decision 


difficulty,  the  numbers  affected,  practice  and  preference  : 
variation,  availability  of  aids  elsewhere,  and  demand  for  the 
aid.  Methods  for  needs  assessment  are  varied,  and  data  are  ' 
obtained  from  primary  or  secondary  sources  or  both.  It  is  I 
important  that  needs  are  defined  from  the  perspective  of  po-  i 
tential  users,  both  patients  and  practitioners. 

2)  Is  it  feasible  to  develop  a decision  aid?  Feasibility  is  assessed  ' 

to  determine  that  the  aid  can  be  developed  with  available  | 
evidence  and  resources  and  can  be  delivered  and  updated  in  ! 
a timely,  accessible,  and  acceptable  manner.  j 

3)  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  decision  aid?  The  objectives  of  j 
the  decision  aid  should  be  stated  explicitly.  Examples  are 
identified  in  Table  5.  The  objectives  drive  the  selection  of  the 
framework,  intervention  strategies,  and  evaluation  methods. 

4)  Which  framework  will  drive  its  development?  Depending  on  i 
the  objectives,  several  frameworks  are  available  to  guide  de- 
cision aid  development  (8,12-19). 

5)  Which  methods  will  be  included  in  the  decision  aid?  In  se- 
lecting the  decision  support  methods,  the  developer  needs  to  | 
determine  how  much  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  preparing 
the  patient  and  the  practitioner.  The  specific  decision  support 
methods,  content,  and  delivery  methods  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  decision,  the  needs  of  the  decision  maker,  the  feasi- 
bility constraints,  and  the  objectives  of  the  decision  aid. 

6)  Which  designs  and  measures  will  be  used  to  develop  and 
evaluate  the  decision  aid?  Development  and  evaluation  de- 
pend on  the  objectives  of  decision  aids.  Developers  need  to 
decide  on  the  sampling  and  design  architecture,  the  criteria  i 
for  evaluation,  and  the  measurement  tools  that  will  be  used  to 
operationalize  the  criteria. 

A key  issue  is  what  are  the  primary  criteria  that  should  be  used 
to  evaluate  efficacy?  Examples  of  criteria  currently  in  use  are 
listed  in  Table  5.  Entwistle  et  al.  (19)  provide  an  excellent  over- 
view of  potential  criteria  depending  on  the  model  of  pa- 
tient involvement  (shared  decision  making,  individual 
informed  choice,  professional  as  agent  for  the  patient,  promotion 
of  rational  decision  making,  promotion  of  a particular  choice). 
One  of  the  biggest  dilemmas  is  defining  efficacy  when  choices 
depend  on  personal  values  for  the  outcomes.  We  maintain 
that  decisions  and  outcomes  of  decisions  should  be  evaluated 
from  the  perspective  of  the  patients’  values.  Our  assumptions 
are  that  1)  patients  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  value  an  option 
and  communicate  it  to  others  unless  they  know  what  is  in- 
volved and  what  outcomes  are  likely;  and  2)  once  informed 
about  options,  patients  are  unlikely  to  implement  or  persist 
with  an  option  that  does  not  reflect  personal  values.  Therefore, 
we  consider  a values-sensitive  decision  to  be  a good  one 
if  it  is  informed  (based  on  adequate  knowledge  of  options  and 
outcomes  and  realistic  expectations),  based  on  personal  values, 
and  implemented.  Moreover,  the  outcomes  of  a good  decision 
should  improve  health  outcomes  (assessed  using  values- 
based  measures)  and  persistence  with  choices  (especially  when 
the  underlying  reason  for  nonpersistence  is  a mismatch  in 
values). 

Another  challenge  is  measuring  the  degree  to  which  a deci- 
sion is  “consistent  with  personal  values.”  This  has  been  assessed 
with  the  use  of  the  self-reports  of  patients  (68),  multiple  corre- 
lation coefficients  between  values  and  intentions  (12,67),  per- 
centage accuracy  in  discrimination  between  values  and  choice 
(68),  odds  ratios  from  logistic  regression  predicting  choices  from 
preferences  f59j,  congruence  between  recommendations  on  the 
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basis  of  expected  utilities  and  choices  (5),  and  agreement  be- 
tween choices  and  patients’  treatment  thresholds  for  median  sur- 
vival (58).  The  relative  advantages  of  these  methods  and  others, 
such  as  preference-based  health  outcomes  and  quality-adjusted 
life  years,  should  be  explored. 

7)  How  should  the  decision  aid  be  disseminated?  Dissemination 
involves  the  targeted  distribution  and  promotion  of  the  use  of 
the  decision  aid.  Six  key  elements  of  research  transfer  and 
use  (74)  are  presented:  potential  adopters,  practice  environ- 
ment, the  evidence-based  innovation  (e.g.,  the  decision  aid), 
strategies  for  transferring  the  evidence  into  practice,  evidence 
adoption,  and  outcomes.  These  elements  are  systematically 
monitored  before,  during,  and  after  any  research  transfer  ef- 
forts. The  data  generated  by  monitoring  are  used  to  1)  iden- 
tify potential  barriers  and  supports  to  research  use  associated 
with  the  potential  adopters,  the  practice  environment,  and 
evidence-based  innovation;  2)  provide  direction  for  selecting 
and  tailoring  transfer  strategies;  3)  track  the  progress  of  the 
transfer  effort;  and  4)  assess  the  adoption  of  the  evidence  and 
its  effect  on  outcomes  of  interest.  Although  dissemination  is 
identified  as  a final  step,  it  should  be  addressed  early  in  the 
development  process  so  that  the  aid  is  acceptable  to  potential 
users  and  has  a greater  potential  for  adoption.  Therefore, 
dissemination  questions  can  be  posed  during  the  needs  and 
feasibility  phases.  Development  and  review  panels  can  in- 
clude potential  users  (practitioners  and  patients)  and  partners 
who  may  assist  with  dissemination  (consumer  groups,  health 
professional  organizations,  disease  foundations,  and  public 
education  agencies). 

Standards  for  Developing  Future  Decision  Aids 

The  definition  of  a patient  decision  aid  is  open  to  broad 
interpretation,  and  materials  of  variable  quality  have  been  pro- 
duced. Consumers  expect  to  receive  free  health  information  and 
may  have  difficulty  distinguishing  the  wheat  from  the  “free” 
chaff  unless  certain  standards  are  set  in  their  development. 

Many  of  the  better  decision  aids  have  the  following  charac- 
teristics: 

(a)  They  use  evidence-based  statements  of  benefits  and  risks 
from  credible  sources,  refer  to  the  quality  and  consistency  of 
empirical  studies,  and  use  systematic  overviews  that  extend  shelf 
life  and  enhance  updating. 

(h)  They  are  balanced  in  presenting  all  options  (including 
doing  nothing),  benefits  and  risks,  and,  when  included,  examples 
of  others’  decisions  and  opinions. 

(c)  They  identify  the  qualifications  of  the  developers,  includ- 
ing multidisciplinary  expertise  as  evidence  interpreters,  commu- 
nicators, practitioners,  consumers,  or  disseminators,  as  well  as 
conflicts  of  interest. 

(d)  They  demonstrate  commitment  to  update  by  1)  using 
expiry  dates  indicating  the  expected  shelf  life  of  the  information, 
2)  mentioning  upcoming  trials  that  may  shift  policy,  and  3) 
demonstrating  linkage  to  an  ongoing  and  credible  evidence- 
analysis  process  (e.g.,  the  Cochrane  overview  groups,  the  AH- 
CPR  PORTS  or  evidence  centers,  or  the  Cancer  Care  Ontario 
Practice  Guidelines  Initiative). 

(e)  They  state  the  sources  of  funding  in  development,  includ- 
ing potential  conflicts  of  interest. 

(/)  They  describe  the  efficacy  of  the  decision  aid  in  promoting 
evidence-informed  choice,  including  acceptability,  improve- 
ments in  knowledge,  etc. 
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Dissemination  Issues 

Table  6 describes  how  Lomas  (75)  applies  his  “research  to 
policy”  framework  to  shared  decision-making  programs.  For 
each  stage,  from  hypothesis  generation  to  policy  applications,  he 
identifies  key  issues.  Since  the  publication  of  the  framework  in 
November  1997,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  promot- 
ing shared  decision  making.  Conceptual  frameworks  have  been 
developed.  Aids  focused  on  cancer  outcomes  have  been  devel- 
oped and  pilot  tested.  Efficacy  trials  have  been  completed  or  are 
in  progress.  The  results  have  been  communicated  broadly. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  aids  are  now  being  used  by  practitioners 
and  patients. 

One  controversial  issue  is  that  of  disseminating  decision  aids 
before  large  efficacy  trials  are  completed  with  all  relevant  end- 
points. Entwistle  et  al.  (18)  clarified  the  conflict  by  describing 
two  rationales  for  promoting  “evidence-informed  patient 
choice”  via  mechanisms  such  as  decision  aids.  The  first  is  that 
one  has  a basic  moral  obligation  to  provide  individuals  with 
information  and  choice  about  their  health  care.  Therefore,  evi- 
dence-informed patient  choice  is  the  desired  end.  If  decision  aids 
can  accomplish  this  end,  as  they  have  consistently  demonstrated 
to  date,  then  the  tools  should  be  disseminated.  Much  of  the 
educational  material  available  to  patients  has  not  been  developed 
and  tested  as  rigorously  as  decision  aids.  Moreover,  some  ma- 
terials are  developed  by  industries  with  vested  interests  in  pro- 
moting increased  use  of  their  products.  The  public  and  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  (NGOs)  are  clamoring  for  good 
decision  support  tools.  NGOs  and  research  institutes  have  spon- 
sored the  dissemination  of  decision  aids  that  have  been  demon- 
strated to  promote  informed  patient  choice. 

The  second  rationale  is  a consequentialist  argument,  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  informed  patient  choice  will  lead  to  other 
beneficial  outcomes.  It  is,  therefore,  a means  to  a desirable  end, 
such  as  greater  clinical  effectiveness,  health  gain,  individually 
appropriate  utilization,  reduced  expenditures  on  inappropriate 
interventions,  reduced  litigation,  and  so  forth.  According  to 
Entwistle  et  al.  (18),  accepting  the  consequentialist  argument 
means  that  we  need  to  examine  the  benefits  and  harms  of  pro- 
moting evidence-informed  patient  choice  across  a whole  range 
of  health  care  decisions,  patient  groups,  health  care  settings,  and 
forms  of  decision  support.  Bernstein  et  al.  (49)  also  argued  for 
more  studies  of  cost-effectiveness,  given  the  expense  of  devel- 
oping and  disseminating  these  tools  and  the  modest  benefits 
observed  in  the  trials  to  date.  Therefore,  proponents  of  this  ra- 
tionale would  argue  for  more  investigation  before  wide-scale 
dissemination. 

A practical  solution  may  be  1 ) to  distribute  aids  that  are 
needed,  that  are  affordable,  and  that  have  been  demonstrated  to 
promote  evidence-informed  patient  choice;  2)  to  continue  to 
examine  the  downstream  effects  of  decision  aids  in  trials  with 
usual  care  controls  for  new  clinical  decisions;  and  3)  to  continue 
to  explore  (in  methods  studies)  the  most  cost-effective  strategies 
for  achieving  evidence-informed  choice. 

Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  the  published  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  deci- 
sion aids  has  been  presented.  Although  we  know  decision  aids 
improve  decision  making,  the  downstream  effect  on  persistence 
with  decisions,  health-related  quality  of  life,  and  costs  remain  to 
be  established.  The  implications  for  further  research  have  been 
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Table  5.  Developing  and  evaluating  decision  aids:  questions  and  methods 


Issue 


Method  (reference  No.) 


1.  Is  there  a need  for  a decision  aid? 


What  are  the  decision-making  needs  of  patients  and  practitioners? 


What  makes  the  decision  difficult? 


Are  sufficient  numbers  affected  and  how  are  they  affected? 

Is  there  sufficient  variation  in  use? 

Are  there  decision  aids  available  to  meet  these  needs? 

Is  there  a demand  for  decision  aids  and  what  methods  are  preferred? 


Conduct  key  informant  interviews,  focus  groups,  or  surveys  to  elicit  patients’  and 
practitioners’  perceptions  of  decisions  perceived  as  important  and  difficult,  usual 
roles  and  decision-making  practices,  barriers  and  facilitators  in  providing  or 
accessing  decision  support,  potential  strategies  for  overcoming  barriers 
Review  systematic  overviews,  decision  analyses,  and  preference  studies  to 
determine  whether  benefits  marginal  or  uncertain,  risks  material  or  uncertan, 
value  trade-offs  between  benefits  and  risks,  and  variation  in  preferences,  for 
outcomes 

Review  databases,  demographic  or  morbidity  statistics,  and  population  surveys 
Review  practice  atlases,  utilization  data,  or  practice  variation  studies 
Review  published  overviews,  reports;  contact  centers  that  produce  aids 
Conduct  market  surveys  (81) 


2.  Is  it  feasible  to  develop  a decision  aid? 

Are  there  adequate  resources?  Assess  finances,  availability  of  experts  with  credibility,  networks,  and  commitment 

to  ongoing  update;  link  to  established  overview  and  dissemination  networks 
Is  there  enough  evidence  of  benefits  and  risks  to  incorporate  into  a Review  systematic  overviews  with  appraisals  of  the  quality  of  evidence 

decision  aid? 

How  quickly  is  the  evidence  expected  to  change?  Review  ongoing  trials 

Will  aid  'oe  accessible  or  acceptable  to  users?  Conduct  focus  groups  or  market  surveys 


3.  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  decision  aid? 

Objectives  focused  on  improved  decision  making  Improve  knowledge  of  the  clinical  problem,  options,  outcomes,  and  variation  in 

patient  or  practitioner  opinions  and  practices. 

Create  realistic  expectations  of  outcomes,  consistent  with  available  evidence. 

Clarify  personal  values  for  outcomes  and  promote  congruence  between  patients’ 
values  and  choice. 

Reduce  patients’  and  practitioners’  decisional  conflict  (uncertainty)  about  the 
course  of  action  to  take. 

Promote  implementation  of  choices. 

Improve  patients’  or  practitioners’  satisfaction  with  decision  making. 

Objectives  focused  on  outcomes  of  decision  Promote  patients’  persistence  with  choice. 

Reduce  patients’  distress  from  consequences  of  decision. 

Improve  patients’  health-related  quality  of  life.  Promote  informed  use  of  resources 
by  patients  and  practitioners. 

4.  Which  framework  will  drive  its  development? 

Charles  et  al.  (13)  distinguish  shared  decision  making  from  other  decision-making 
approaches. 

Entwistle  et  al.  (18,19)  define  evidence-informed  choice  and  outline  different 
criteria  for  evaluations  depending  on  objective. 

The  Hershey  et  al.  framework  (15)  developed  for  AHCPR  has  a health  services  and 
informatics  perspective. 

The  Llewellyn-Thomas  framework  (14)  has  a special  focus  on  types  of  preferences 
and  placement  in  sociopolitical  context. 

Mulley  (16)  places  shared  decision  making  in  the  context  of  outcomes  research. 

Ottawa  Decision  Support  Framework  (12)  prepares  practitioner  and  patient  and  has 
a clinical  and  behavioral  focus. 

Rothert  et  al.  (8,17)  describe  mutual  roles  of  patients  and  practitioners  in  decision 
making;  they  focus  on  information  and  values. 


5.  Which  methods  will  be  included  in  the  decision  aid? 

Patient  or  client  decision  support  Information  regarding  options  and  outcomes 

• Content:  clinical  problem,  options,  outcomes 

• Detail  in  describing  outcomes:  define  outcomes;  describe  physical,  emotional, 
social  effect;  use  narrative/scenario  styles 

• Probabilities:  none;  numerical  frequencies  or  percents  (7).  graphic  pie  charts  (6), 
100  people  (4,12),  qualitative  (low,  moderate,  high) 

• Tailored  probabilities:  not  tailored;  stratified  by  personal  risk  factors 

• Evidence  for  statements:  references  included  or  not 
Values  clarification 

• Implicit  (4,6) 

• Explicit  methods  such  as  weigh  scale  exercise  (7),  treatment  trade-off  task  (82), 
relevance  chart  (8),  decisional  balance  sheets  (83),  formal  utility  assessments 
(5,9) 

Information  on  others 

• None 

• Cases  of  different  choices  (4,8,12) 

• Statistics  on  variation  in  patients’  decisions  or  practitioners’  opinions 
Coaching  or  guidance  in  deliberation,  communication,  and  implementation 

• Not  included 

• Steps  in  weighing  the  benefits  or  risks  (8,12) 

• Steps  in  discussing  decision  with  a practitioner  (8,12) 

(Table  continues) 
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Table  5 (continued).  Developing  and  evaluating  decision  aids:  questions  and  methods 


Issue 


Method  (reference  No.) 


• Tips  on  managing  consequences  of  choices 
Delivery  (personal  counseling  supplemented  by) 

• Generic  tools 

• Decision  board  (6) 

• Take  home  audio-guided  workbook  (7) 

• Interactive  videodisc  or  linear  video  (4) 

• Computer-based  tool  (70) 

• Group  lecture  or  workshop  {18) 

Practitioner  decision  support  Content:  scientific  evidence  regarding  decision,  rationale  for  decision  aid.  efficacy  of 

decision  aid.  timing  and  use  in  practice,  scientific  references 
Delivery:  manual,  video,  lecture,  workshop,  hot  line,  academic  detailing 


6.  Which  designs  and  measures  will  be  used  to  develop  and  evaluate  decision  aid? 


Development  panel 
Review  panels 


Pilot  studies 


Trials 


What  are  the  criteria  for  evaluation? 
Knowledge 

Expectations  of  outcomes 
Clarity  of  values 

Agreement  between  choice  and  values 
Realistic  perceptions  of  others 

Decision 

Decisional  conflict 
Skill  in  decision  making 
Satisfaction  with  decision  making 

Acceptability 
Use  of  decision  aid 
Participation  according  to  needs 
Persistence  with  decisions 
Reduced  distress  from  outcomes 
Health-related  quality  of  life 
Use  of  resources 
Costs 


Participants  (researchers,  clinicians,  educators,  patients,  opinion  leaders) 

Methods  (iterations  of  drafts,  feedback,  revisions,  feedback,  etc.) 

Participants  (potential  users:  practitioners,  patients  who  have  already  made  decisions) 
Methods  (focus  groups,  personal  interviews,  questionnaires  to  elicit  acceptability, 
etc.) 

Participants  (patients  at  the  point  of  decision  making) 

Designs* 

XO  XO:  test-retest  2 weeks  apart  (stability  of  preferences  and  reliability  of 
measures) 

0X0:  before/after  study  uses  baseline  questionnaire,  decision  aid.  or  posttest 
questionnaire 

XO:  posttest  only,  usually  with  preestablished  criteria  for  success  (e.g.,  70%  on 
knowledge  test) 

Participants  (patients  at  point  of  decision  making,  practitioners) 

Designs* 

Quasi  experiment  OCO 
0X0 

Randomized  trial  (with  unit  of  randomization  either  the  patient  or  practitioner) 

ROXO 

ROCO 

Knowledge  or  comprehension  test  (4,7,8,47) 

Probability  scales  (7,84-87),  likelihood  scales  (26) 

Values  subscale  of  Decisional  Conflict  Scale  (7,36,68) 

Statistical  relationship  between  values  and  choices  (5,7,12,58,59,67,68) 

Perceptions  of  percentage  of  practitioners  or  patients  choosing  options;  subjective 
norms  (26) 

Choice  question  (option  ,v.  option  y,  unsure);  choice  predisposition  (7) 

Decisional  conflict  scales  for  patients  (7,36,88)  and  providers  (89) 

Self-efficacy  scale  (8,88),  implementation  data 

Decision  satisfaction  inventory  (4);  satisfaction  with  decision  (8,90);  satisfaction  with 
preparation  for  decision  making  (O'Connor  A,  et  al.:  unpublished  data) 
Acceptability  questionnaires — shared  decision-making  tool  (42-45),  Ottawa  tool  (68) 
Utilization  data 

Congruence  between  preferred  and  actual  role  in  decision  making  (91,92) 

Survey  of  decision  over  time;  implementation  data 
Condition-specific  symptom  and  side  effects  distress  scales 
Generic,  condition-specific,  preference-based 
Analysis  of  utilization  data 

See  the  Hersey  et  al.  (15)  framework  and  the  Nease  and  Owens  (94) 
cost-effectiveness  model 


7.  How  should  the  decision  aid  be  disseminated  (74)2 


What  are  potential  adopters:  attitudes  toward  innovation  or  change; 
knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  to  use  aid;  preference  for  shared 
decision  making? 

What  are  the  environmental  barriers  and  supporters? 


Will  the  evidence-based  innovation  meet  expectations  of  target 
audience? 

Which  transer  strategies  should  be  used? 


[ Is  the  aid  being  adopted,  and  is  it  having  the  expected  effect  on 
i outcomes? 

! 


Conduct  focus  groups,  key  informant  interviews,  environmental  scans,  or  surveys  of 
potential  users 

Conduct  focus  groups  or  surveys  to  identify  the  following  factors: 

• Social  (likely  supporters  and  opposers;  presence  of  opinion  leaders  as  supporters; 
predominant  belief  system  regarding  shared  decision  making) 

• Structural  (operational  tools  and  processes,  regulations,  quality  assurance  criteria, 
to  encourage  or  hinder  use  of  aid;  resources  to  support  dissemination  of  aid) 

• Other  incentives  and  disincentives 

Conduct  focus  groups  or  surveys 

Tailor  strategies  according  to  needs;  diffusion  strategies  (advertisements, 
publications,  or  Internet);  dissemination  strategies  (targeted  mailings); 
implementation  strategies  (education  programs  or  administrative  changes) 

Analyze  databases;  conduct  quality  assurance  studies,  surveys,  and  implementation 
studies  to  determine  whether  the  aid  is  being  used  by  the  expected  audience  in  the 
expected  manner  and  whether  it  is  having  the  expected  effect  on  health  and 
economic  outcomes  and  evidence-based  decision  making  among  patients  or 
clinicians 


*C  = control  intervention;  O = observation  of  effect;  R = randomization;  X = decision  aid  intervention. 
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Table  6.  Stages  of  “Research  to  Policy”  by  Lomas  {75)  applied  to  shared  patient  decision  making 


Stages  and  issues 


Hypothesis  generation — shared  patient  decision  making  is  valued 


Methods  development — to  elicit  patient  values  and  present 
risk-benefit  information 

Causa!  model  or  “theory” — lack  of  patient  involvement  leads  to 
“unwanted  interventions” 


Study-specific  evaluation  (efficacy) — randomized  trials  under 
ideal  controlled  decisions 

Knowledge  summary  and  synthesis 

Results  communication — to  providers  or  patients,  media, 
journals,  etc. 

Application  to  policy  world — what  are  the  barriers  to  using 
decision  aids  under  different  health  care  funding  and 
organizational  arrangements? 


Application  in  policy  world — details  of  implementing  shared 
patient  decision  making  for  specific  jurisdiction,  institution,  or 
even  practitioner 


Progress  to  November  1998 


i 


Preference  for  shared  decision  making  varies  by  patient  characteristics  and  type  of 
decisions  (77-79) 

Patients  desiring  shared  decision  making  do  not  always  have  the  opportunity  (80) 

Some  evidence  that  oncologists  endorse  the  concept  (81) 

Issues  confirmed  by  AHCPR  report  (15)  and  Entwistle  et  al.  (18)  paper 
Several  methods  studies  completed  (Table  4) 

Several  frameworks  published;  hypothesized  effects  are  observed:  help  uncertain,  base 
decisions  on  improved  knowledge,  realistic  expectations,  and  personal  values;  effect 
on  satisfaction  variable;  trend  toward  reduced  preference  for  more  intensive 
therapies 

Seven  trials  show  decision  aids  improve  the  quality  of  decisions  and  show  trend  in 
affecting  decisions;  several  trials  in  progress  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  The  Netherlands 
Annotated  bibliography  (40,41),  AHCPR  report  (15),  and  Cochrane  systematic 

overview  in  progress  (11) 

Conferences,  workshops  or  journals;  shared  decision-making  concept  has  ben  discussed 
in  media  (e.g..  National  Press,  magazines,  local  press,  and  television) 

Improving  access;  Canadian  National  Forum  on  Health  identified  the  need  to  engage 
public  in  decision  making  regarding  personal  health  and  to  improve  access  of 
providers  and  public  to  evidence-based  information.  Funding  allocated  to  improve 
information  systems.  U.K.  Kings  Fund  on  Informed  Choice  launched.  Some  decision 
aids  in  hands  of  providers  and  consumers 

Practice  policies:  Canadian  and  U.S.  practice  guidelines  beginning  to  identify  role  of 
patient  preferences  for  some  decisions  (breast  cancer  surgery,  hormone  therapy). 
Canadian  and  U.S.  nongovernmental  agencies  have  endorsed  some  of  the  decision 
aids  and  are  disseminating  information  on  them 
Funding  development,  evaluation,  updating,  and  dissemination:  issue  unresolved 
Standards  for  decision  aids:  issue  unre,solved:  evidence-based,  sponsorship,  expiration 
dates 

Regulating/legislating  use  under  certain  conditions:  several  states  have  legislated  that 
women  with  breast  cancer  should  be  offered  mastectomy  or  lumpectomy  options. 
Canada  has  a practice  guideline.  Institute  for  Clinical  Evaluative  Sciences  atlas 
confirms  practice  variation  in  mastectomy  or  lumpectomy  use. 

U.S.  National  Committee  on  Quality  Assurance  expands  criteria  to  include  quality  of 
counseling  on  options  that  incorporates  personal  risk  and  preferences 
Service  delivery:  U.S.  Foundation  for  Informed  Medical  Decision  Making  delivering 
decision  support  services  for  third-party  payers 


identified.  There  are  outstanding  issues  regarding  coordination, 
standards,  and  dissemination. 
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Population  Risk,  Actual  Risk,  Perceived  Risk,  and 
Cancer  Control:  a Discussion 

Howard  Leventhal,  Kim  Kelly,  Elaine  A.  Leventhal 


Given  the  difficulty  of  converting  population-based  esti- 
mates of  cancer  risk  into  precise  statements  of  individual 
risk,  it  is  not  surprising  that  (a)  individual  differences  in  risk 
perception  are  at  best  poorly  correlated  to  the  best  available 
determination  of  “actual  risk”  and  to  behaviors  to  prevent 
and  detect  and  treat  cancer,  and  (b)  success  in  bringing  per- 
ceived risk  into  line  with  actual  risk  has  been  limited.  These 
inconsistencies  are  of  concern  because  individual  percep- 
tions of  risk  are  thought  to  be  important  motivators  of  action 
for  the  prevention  and  early  detection  and  treatment  of  can- 
I cer.  Following  the  reviewer’s  suggestion  that  risk  percep- 
1 tions  are  readily  influenced  by  contextual  factors,  we  suggest 
I examining  risk  perception  in  a self- regulatory  framework  in 
1 which  both  risk  judgments  and  motivated  action  are  prod- 
i nets  of  underlying  representations  of  cancer  and  the  self. 
[,  Self-assessments  of  risk  may  access  only  a part  of  the  data 
necessary  for  motivation,  whereas  motivation  to  sustain  ac- 
( tion  calls  on  a larger  number  of  concrete  features  of  the 
■ database  (symptoms,  time  loss,  consequences).  Studies  of 
cancer  risk  perception  can  make  a major  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  processes  involved  in  self-appraisals  and 
I self-management  to  maximize  well-being  and  to  avoid  cata- 
i strophic  disease.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;25:81-5] 


How  do  we  expect  studies  of  risk  perception  to  help  with  the 
control  of  cancer?  To  answer  this  question,  it  is  useful  to  define 
the  role  of  “risk”  in  the  ongoing  practice  of  cancer  control.  For 
; the  epidemiologist,  risk  refers  to  the  probability  or  likelihood 
I of  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in  specific  populations  within  a 
I given  time  frame  (1).  The  epidemiologist’s  definition  of  risk 
i also  involves  the  identification  of  factors  associated  with,  and 
, hopefully  causally  related  to,  different  probabilities  of  the 
' occurrence  of  cancer.  The  biologist  searches  for  inherited  and 
■ somatic  (environmental)  genetic  factors  responsible  for  failure 
to  control  cell  division.  The  objective  is  to  identify  the  mecha- 
nisms (i.e.,  molecular  and  physiological  processes)  under- 
lying specific  risk  factors.  Risk  is  defined  at  this  level  by  iden- 
tifying genetic  markers  for  mutated  genes  or  familial  markers 
(family  history)  indicative  of  vulnerability  to  cancer.  The  clini- 
cian attempts  to  translate  these  different  sources  of  informa- 
tion into  a probability  or  risk  statement  for  the  individual  patient 
by  matching  the  factors  in  the  patient’s  risk  profile  that  over- 
lap with  the  factors  defining  risk  in  both  population  and  biologi- 
! cal  studies.  Each  approach  represents  efforts  to  define  “actual” 

’ risk.  At  this  time,  neither  the  epidemiological  nor  the  biological 
data  alone  or  in  combination  are  sufficient  to  answer  the  clini- 
cian’s or  patient’s  question:  “Precisely  what  is  the  probability 
that  (this  specific  patient/I)  will  contract  a particular  type  of 
cancer  at  a given  point  in  time,  i.e.,  at  50,  60,  or  70  years  of 
age?”  In  short,  there  is  considerable  ambiguity  in  translating 
epidemiological  and  biological  knowledge  into  estimates  of  ac- 
tual risk  for  specific  individuals  in  specific  time  frames,  even 


with  such  individualistic  risk  indicators  as  those  derived  from 
Gail  modeling  {2}. 

The  presumed  value  of  knowing  actual  risk  is  that  it  can 
facilitate  the  control  of  cancer  by  encouraging  preventive  action 
and  early  detection  and  treatment  for  individuals  at  high  risk. 
Some  routes  for  cancer  control  appear  to  bypass  direct  commu- 
nication with  at-risk  individuals  and  focus  on  population  risk. 
For  example,  establishing  and  enforcing  public  policies  that  re- 
duce exposure  to  environmental  carcinogens  can  reduce  risk  for 
entire  populations,  as  can  employment  and  work  rules  that  re- 
quire risk-reducing  behaviors  and  penalize  risky  behaviors.  In- 
dividual behavior,  e.g.,  participation  in  screening  and  preventive 
actions,  can  also  be  influenced  by  mass  media  reports  of  cancer 
in  public  figures  and  by  the  decision  of  medical  practitioners  to 
introduce  screening  into  annual  examinations,  the  latter  involv- 
ing compliance  in  the  absence  of  a personal  decision.  Each  of 
these  routes  involves  influencing  behavior.  Even  efforts  that  do 
not  directly  target  at-risk  persons  must  affect  behavior  by  influ- 
encing policy  makers,  and  in  our  political  system,  this  means 
influencing  voters,  their  elected  representatives,  and  the  bureau- 
cracy empowered  with  enforcing  policy.  In  sum,  while  these 
routes  change  behavior  of  those  at  high  risk,  the  means  by  which 
they  do  so,  e.g.,  policy  changes  and  integrating  screening  into 
annual  medical  examinations,  do  not  require  a change  in  per- 
ceived risk. 

The  importance  of  perceived  risk,  therefore,  is  its  presumed 
significance  as  a motivator  of  behaviors  to  prevent,  detect,  and 
manage  cancer  in  cases  other  than  those  involving  public  policy 
or  medical  or  employment  requirements  for  compliance.  It  is 
assumed  that  perceptions  of  risk  are  related  to  motivation  to  act 
and  to  action,  and  that  increasing  the  match  between  perceived 
risk  (beliefs)  and  actual  risk  (reality)  will  encourage  individuals 
to  initiate  and  maintain  preventive  and  treatment  behaviors  at  a 
level  that  is  appropriate  to  their  actual  risk  and  its  source.  As  the 
papers  by  McCaul  and  Tulloch  {3)  and  Rothman  and  Kiviniemi 
(4)  in  this  monograph  so  ably  indicate,  all  is  not  well  with  this 
assumption.  First,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  no  easier  to  bring  perceived 
risk  in  line  with  estimates  of  actual  risk  than  it  is  to  extrapolate 
from  epidemiological  and  biological  data  to  the  actual  risk  of 
cancer  for  a given  person  at  a specific  point  in  time.  That  cre- 
ating a match  of  an  estimated  actual  risk  to  perceived  risk  is 
difficult  is  attested  to  by  data  from  genetic  counseling  in  which 
substantial  effort  in  one-on-one  settings  falls  short  of  creating 
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perfect  matches  (5).  Second,  only  a weak  relationship  exists 
between  perceived  risk  and  behaviors  to  prevent  cancers  or  to 
detect  and  to  treat  cancer.  In  our  brief  commentary,  we  address 
issues  respecting  the  empirical  support  for  these  generalizations, 
and  then  we  suggest  a framework  that  can  help  us  to  examine 
both  the  factors  responsible  for  the  match  or  mismatch  of  per- 
ceived and  actual  risk  and  the  discrepancy  between  perceived 
risk  and  preventive  behaviors.  The  framework  that  we  propose 
1)  indicates  that  the  weak  association  between  perceived  risk 
and  behavior  is  to  be  expected  and  2)  provides  a path  for  dealing 
with  this  expectation  in  both  research  and  practice. 

Major  Issues  in  Risk  Perception 

Weak  Association  Between  Actual  Risk,  Perceived  Risk, 
and  Cancer-Control  Behaviors 

McCaul  and  Tulloch  (3)  review  a previously  published  meta- 
analysis by  McCaul  et  al.  (6)  that  makes  clear  that  the  associa- 
tion between  measures  of  perceived  risk  of  cancer  and  screening 
behaviors  was  statistically  significant  but  small  at  best:  an  effect 
size  of  r = .16  between  measures  of  risk  and  mammography  for 
the  19  studies  considered.  Family  history  of  breast  cancer  and 
breast  symptomatology  fared  better,  showing  moderate  effect 
sizes  for  relationship  to  mammography,  .33  for  family  history 
(19  studies)  and  .30  for  breast  problems,  e.g.,  symptoms.  Two 
sets  of  factors  suggest  that  these  modest  effect  sizes  should  be 
expected.  First,  the  dependent  variables  under  study,  e.g., 
screening  behaviors  such  as  mammography  and  prostate- 
specific  antigen  (PSA)  tests,  and  so  forth,  are  not  solely  con- 
trolled by  individual  volition  and,  therefore,  would  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  individual  risk  perceptions.  As  McCaul  and 
Tulloch  (3)  suggest,  people  see  doctors  for  routine,  annual  and 
work-related  medical  examinations  and  may  be  given  or  asked 
to  take  a screening  test  that  they  do  to  fulfill  their  perceived 
obligation  as  a patient.  As  O’Connor  et  al.  (7)  indicate  in  this 
monograph,  however,  the  rise  of  consumerism,  the  movement 
toward  evidence-based  medicine,  and  clinical  trials  reporting  the 
outcomes  of  various  cancer-control  procedures  may  increase  the 
pressure  toward  patient  involvement  in  decision  making.  Indeed, 
patients  may  be  surprised  to  find  themselves  under  increased 
pressure  to  make  decisions,  such  as  decisions  with  regard  to  PSA 
testing,  that  were  formerly  left  to  their  physicians.  Individuals 
may  be  uncomfortable  with  this  new  responsibility  and  believe 
that  they  lack  sufficient  scientific  knowledge  to  fill  this  decision- 
making role.  The  change  may  encourage  sharing  information 
with  family  members  and  friends  leading  to  social  inputs  en- 
couraging screening,  once  again  bypassing  risk  perceptions. 
None  of  these  factors,  however,  is  stable.  Thus,  shifts  in  the 
cultural  and  medical-practice  landscape  can  alter  the  balance 
between  perceptions  of  risk  and  other  factors  with  respect  to 
specific  screening  and  treatment  behaviors. 

In  addition,  personal  experience  with  cancer-control  proce- 
dures, such  as  mammography,  PSA  tests,  colonoscopy,  and  the 
like,  can  affect  how  these  practices  are  perceived  and  can  influ- 
ence the  magnitude  of  their  relationship  to  perceived  cancer  risk. 
Women  who  find  mammography  embarrassing,  uncomfortable, 
and  painful  may  be  less  likely  to  undergo  screening.  Further- 
more, if  women  believe  that  some  risk  results  from  the  available 
preventive,  detection,  and  treatment  options,  e.g.,  belief  that  ra- 
diation from  mammography  increases  risk,  screening  may  be 
refused  regardless  of  their  perceived  breast  cancer  risk.  Whereas 
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these  beliefs  may  affect  the  relationship  of  perceived  risk  to  ! 
practices  recommended  by  medical  practitioners,  they  may  not  ■ 
affect  individual  readiness  to  engage  in  alternative  or  comple-  | 
mentary  practices.  Thus,  perceived  risk  may  predict  other,  non-  j| 
medically  recommended  actions.  Investigators  may  be  looking  i 
to  the  wrong  outcomes  when  studying  the  behavioral  conse-  j 
quences  of  perceived  risk.  ) 

Second,  on  the  independent  variable  side,  Rothman  and  j 
Kiviniemi  (4)  indicate  risk  perceptions  are  notoriously  variable. 
Judgments  of  risk  change  depending  on  the  response  format,  , 
e.g.,  verbal,  numerical,  or  ladder,  and  part  of  the  variability 
arises  because  people  have  a variety  of  difficulties  understand-  j 
ing  numerical  probabilities  [e.g.,  fSj].  Furthermore,  as  Rothman  ] 
and  Kiviniemi  (4)  point  out,  the  success  of  efforts  to  change 
perceived  risk  is  poor.  People  do  not  understand  differences  ^ 
between  risk  over  a given  time  frame  and  risk  as  a cumulative  ; 
estimate,  and  they  treat  identical  risk  ratios  differently,  depend-  , 
ing  on  the  numerical  values  in  which  they  are  expressed,  e.g.,  ; 
1/10  versus  10/100,  the  latter  of  which  appears  to  convey  greater 
risk.  The  variability  of  risk  judgments  reduces  their  value  as  j 
predictors  of  subsequent,  behavioral  outcomes. 

Bringing  Risk  Perceptions  in  Correspondence  With  Actual  ' 
Risk 

What  can  be  said  about  the  possibility  of  bringing  risk  judg-  , 
ments  into  line  with  actual  risk  and  stabilizing  these  judgments 
to  improve  their  relationship  to  selected,  behavioral  outcomes? 
The  review  by  Rothman  and  Kiviniemi  (4)  m this  monograph 
strongly  suggests  that  risk  judgments  are  highly  sensitive  to  • 
contextual  factors;  we  suspect  variability  in  response  to  context ; 
is  highly  dependent  upon  the  participants.  Many  examples  can  . 
be  cited;  e.g.,  people  who  are  healthy  and  less  well  informed  or 
have  not  committed  to  a decision  are  likely  more  influenced  by  ! 
context.  Perceptions  of  risk  are  inflated  when  physically  healthy 
recipients  of  risk  information  are  encouraged  to  think  about  their  ; 
own  family  history  of  disease  and  environmental  exposures  that 
cause  risk  (9).  Also,  the  greater  the  ease  of  recall  of  personally  ; 
relevant  risk-increasing  factors,  the  greater  the  perceived  risk,  i 
and  the  greater  the  ease  of  recall  of  risk-reducing  factors,  the 
lower  the  perceived  risk  (10).  Sensitivity  to  contextual  factors  ; 
increases  the  variability  in  risk  judgments  and  lowers  their) 
power  as  predictors  of  behavior.  The  data  suggest,  however,  that  ) 
sensitivity  to  context  varies  across  issues  and  populations.  For) 
example,  the  summary  of  decision  aids  by  O’Connor  et  al.  (7)  in  ' 
this  monograph  makes  clear  that  more  than  70%  of  patients  “.  . .' 
who  have  a stated  preference  at  baseline  . . .”  are  uninfluenced; 
by  the  relatively  Intensive  exposure  to  information  involved  in' 
the  use  of  decision  aids  for  choice  of  treatment.  By  contrast,  half; 
of  the  undecided  are  influenced  by  information  and  decision; 
aids.  The  degree  to  which  contextual  risk  perceptions  are  more 
or  less  modifiable  depends  on  the  issue  (death  from  cancer,  air 
pollution,  or  car  accident),  the  participant  population  (healthy, 
newly  diagnosed,  or  advanced  stages  of  disease),  and  the  method) 
of  influence.  ! 

An  Approach  to  Risk  Perception  for  Research 
AND  Practice  in  Cancer  Control  ; 

i 

Uncritical  acceptance  of  the  two  main  points  raised  by  the 
reviewers,  i.e.,  the  weak  relationship  of  risk  perceptions  to  be-; 
havior  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  perceived  risk  in  line  with| 
actual  risk,  could  lead  to  premature  rejection  of  risk  appraisal 
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I and  behavioral  approaches  for  controlling  cancer.  Indeed,  the 
I many  factors  that  our  reviewers  identify  as  responsible  for  these 
! two,  general  conclusions  suggest  that  future  research  and  prac- 
tice may  prove  fruitless  if  they  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
risk  perceptions  are  stable,  have  a causal  relationship  to  overt 

I [behavior,  and  must  match  actual  risk  to  be  effective  tools  for 
,j  cancer  control.  Rejecting  both  the  stability  and  causal  properties 
, i of  perceived  risk  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  risk 

I I judgments  are  invalid;  perceived  risk  and  readiness  for  action 
may  indeed  vary  from  situation  to  situation  and  moment  to  mo- 

: ment,  but  they  may  do  so  in  understandable  ways.  The  key  issue 
[ is  whether  we  can  generate  a model  for  understanding  risk  per- 
, ceptions  that  will  be  usable  for  both  research  and  practice. 

j Judgments  as  Self-Appraisals 

If  a woman  is  asked  to  evaluate  her  overall  health  status  or 
risk  of  breast  cancer,  she  can  reflect  on  her  family  and  personal 
; medical  history  and  her  current  physical  and  psychological  func- 
tion and  can  then  make  a self-appraisal  as  though  she  were  an 
external  observer  {11}.  She  could  report  her  judgment  of  her 
health  status  or  perceived  risk  of  breast  cancer  on  a verbal  or 
numerical  scale.  Poorly  worded  questions  and  unclear  definition 
I of  scale  points  will  lower  the  quality  of  these  data.  Reducing 
these  “contaminants”  to  zero  or  removing  the  aforementioned 
contextual  factors  causing  variability  in  risk  perceptions  will  not 
change  an  essential  fact:  Self-reports  of  risk  and  other  similar 
judgments  may  be  absolutely  fine  predictors  of  health  outcomes 
and  have  absolutely  no  causal  relationship  to  behavior.  Self- 
assessments  of  health  on  5-point  scales  are  excellent  predictors 
of  mortality  over  5-  and  even  20-year  time  frames  f 12),  yet  there 
is  no  evidence  that  these  assessments  are  causes  of  health  or  risk 


behaviors,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  they  cause 
mortality.  Thus,  we  might  identify  a group  of  65-year-old 
women  who  judge  their  risk  of  breast  cancer  in  the  decade  ahead 
as  greater  than  one  in  20,  higher  than  the  population  risk  of 
women  their  age,  and  the  future  may  confirm  the  correctness  of 
their  judgments.  However,  these  judgments  may  have  absolutely 
no  implication  or  causal  relationship  to  activities  to  control 
breast  cancer,  and  only  the  superstitious  would  believe  that  these 
judgments  cause  breast  cancer.  Some  of  the  observations  on 
which  these  personal  risk  judgments  are  based  may  be  reflec- 
tions of  causal  variables;  others  may  not  (Fig.  1).  For  example, 
a high  frequency  of  cancer  in  the  family  may  reflect  an  under- 
lying genetic  cause;  however,  emotional  distress  may  directly 
increase  perceived  risk  but  have  no  relationship  to  any  of  the 
processes  causing  breast  cancer.  In  short,  the  observations  af- 
fecting judgments  of  risk  and  health  status  may  or  may  not  be 
reflections  of  factors  causing  the  outcomes  to  be  predicted  by  the 
judgment  {13). 

Judgments  as  Reflections  of  Motivation  and  as  Causes  of 
Motivation  for  Action 

A covert,  mental  evaluation  or  an  overt,  expressed  judgment 
of  health  status  or  risk  can  represent,  therefore,  an  abstract  as- 
sessment of  the  self  that  is  stripped  of  motivational  significance. 
Neither  the  covert  appraisal  of  risk  nor  its  overt  expression  has 
motivational  power;  motivation  for  self-protective  action  resides 
in  the  significance  or  meanings  that  underlie  these  appraisals. 
The  belief  system  underlying  motivation  has  at  least  three  in- 
terrelated belief  systems  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1:  (a)  the  repre- 
sentation (or  beliefs)  about  the  disease,  i.e.,  its  identity  (label  and 
symptoms),  time  line  (age  of  occurrence),  consequences,  per- 


I Fig  1.  Common-sense  perceptions  of  ill- 
ness threats.  Variables  in  five  domains 
(identity,  time  line,  consequences,  cause, 
and  control)  define  people’s  common- 
sense  representations  of  illness  threats. 

; The  overlap  between  the  factors  defining 
the  representation  of  cancer  (left  side  of 
diagram)  and  those  defining  the  represen- 
' tation  of  the  self  (right  side  of  diagram) 

: establishes  the  self-relevance  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  factors  contributing  to  risk  per- 
ception, e.g..  family  history  of  disease  and 
beliefs  about  cause,  may  differ,  however, 
from  those  needed  to  generate  motivation, 
e.g.,  symptoms,  time  lines  (time  of  disease 
I onset  within  expected  life  span),  conse- 
!l  quences,  and  beliefs  about  control.  Self- 
regulation procedures  (e.g.,  general  beliefs 
j such  as  conservation  of  energy,  reducing 
i stress,  diet,  exercise,  etc.)  will  maximize 
' well-being,  and  longevity  will  affect  per- 
ceived risk  and  moderate  disease-specific 
I coping  procedures.  Correspondence  be- 
tween perceived  risk  and  motivated  action 
to  control  cancer  will  increase  with  greater 
overlap  between  factors  involved  in  the 
representation  of  cancer  and  the  self,  and 
this  increase  can  result  in  a more  conge- 
nial relationship  between  general,  self- 
regulative  procedures  and  medical  recom- 
mendations for  cancer  control.  For 
1 example,  the  general  belief  that  "attacking  problems  early  will  facilitate  positive  outcomes”  is  more  compatible  with  mammography  and  prostate-specific  antigen 
I testing  than  are  beliefs  that  a vegetarian  diet  and  avoidance  of  artificial  substances,  e.g.,  medications,  are  important  for  well-being  and  longevity. 
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ceived  causes,  and  beliefs  about  its  susceptibility  to  control  ( 14); 
(h)  the  representations  of  the  self,  e.g.,  self-identities,  time  line 
(expected  years  to  mortality),  causes  (factors  affecting  vulner- 
ability to  disease),  control  (belief  in  ability  to  regulate  environ- 
mental causes),  and  consequences  (perceptions  of  changes  in  the 
self  in  coming  years);  and  (c)  disease-specific  and  self-relevant 
beliefs  about  the  procedures  for  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
covery (e.g.,  risks  and  pain  from  surgery  and  radiation  therapy). 
For  example,  a risk  judgment  may  predict  motivation  to  prevent 
and  control  cancer  if  the  factors  underlying  it  include  observa- 
tions of  family  history  of  disease  and  personal  behaviors  (high- 
fat  diet,  smoking)  that  indicate  risk  (i.e.,  the  risk  is  personal), 
perceived  consequences  that  are  painful  and  distressing,  causes 
that  are  controllable  (i.e.,  the  behavioral  components  are  per- 
ceived as  changeable),  and  a time  line  such  that  these  factors  are 
likely  to  cause  cancer  within  the  individual’s  lifetime.  The  rep- 
resentation of  the  illness  and  the  relationship  of  this  representa- 
tion to  beliefs  about  the  self  are  the  database  for  the  risk  judg- 
ment and  the  source  of  motivation  for  action.  However,  the 
factors  necessary  for  forming  a judgment  of  risk  are  not  identical 
to  those  for  creating  motivation.  Risk  judgments  can  be  based  on 
family  history  of  disease  and  the  presence  of  somatic  symptoms 
that  create  worry  and  feelings  of  vulnerability  (15,16).  If  other 
factors  critical  for  motivation  are  absent,  e.g.,  the  time  line  for 
the  disease  and  self  (e.g.,  “Cancer  won’t  strike  before  I die  of 
heart  disease"),  consequences  (e.g.,  “I  can  survive  breast  cancer 
if  I get  it’’),  and  the  relationship  of  its  consequences  to  personal 
values  (e.g.,  “It  will  not  disrupt  my  family  relationships”), 
judged  risk  will  not  be  related  to  risk-reducing  behavior. 

Action  is  not  solely  a matter  of  the  representation  of  the 
disease  and  the  self;  it  is  also  affected  by  representations  about 
available  procedures  for  self-protection.  Beliefs  about  the  self 
and  strategies  for  self-protection  (self-regulatory  procedures)  are 
important  moderators  of  action.  People  who  believe  that  “I  am 
what  1 eat”  and  “Toxins  in  my  food  may  cause  me  to  get  cancer” 
will  control  intake  to  lower  risk.  If  they  believe  stress  causes 
cancer  because,  “Stress  makes  me  feel  ill,”  avoiding  stress  and 
conserving  resources  will  be  selected  as  routes  to  control  risk. 
Action  will  be  directed  by  these  self-regulative  strategies  and 
associated,  specific  beliefs  about  particular  procedural  tactics  for 
self-protection;  e.g.,  green  tea  destroys  toxins  or  reducing  work 
commitments  will  lower  stress.  Medically  recommended  ac- 
tions, e.g.,  early  detection  via  mammography  and  treatment  via 
surgery,  will  be  subject  to  the  same  appraisal  process.  Overt 
action  will  take  place  if  the  procedures  recommended  for  pre- 
vention are  perceived  as  relevant  to  the  perceived  cause,  as 
acting  before  the  expected  onset  (time  line)  of  the  disease,  and  as 
doable  within  the  framework  of  the  individual’s  resources  (17), 
and  if  they  fit  the  individual’s  generic,  self-regulatory  strategies. 

A risk  judgment  unconnected  with  the  set  of  factors  necessary 
for  motivated  action  will  have  but  weak  relationship  to  behavior 
unless  specific  efforts  are  made  to  link  the  judgment  to  those 
factors.  In  short,  it  is  not  enough  to  connect  risk  perceptions  to 
actual  risk:  Actual  and  perceived  risk  must  be  connected  to  the 
tripartite  system  (i.e.,  representations  of  disease,  self,  and  pro- 
cedures) underlying  behavior.  Decision  aids  and  counseling  are 
designed  to  meet  these  objectives — i.e.,  to  connect  perceptions 
of  disease  and  treatment  risks  and  treatment  outcomes  to  the  self 
system.  The  degree  to  which  counseling  succeeds  is  likely  to 
depend  on  the  way  in  which  it  addresses  the  factors  involved  in 
the  consequences,  time  frame,  causes,  control,  and  identity 
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(symptoms,  pain,  etc.)  of  disease;  the  procedures  for  disease 
management;  and  the  relationship  of  the  two  sets  of  beliefs  to 
representations  of  the  self,  i.e.,  personal  values  and  identities, 
time  lines,  self-regulatory  strategies,  etc.,  discussed  in  detail  in 
this  monograph  by  O’Connor  et  al.  (7).  Furthermore,  it  is  critical 
to  remember  that  each  of  these  sets  of  factors,  e.g.,  somatic  signs 
of  presence  of  risk,  time  frames,  consequences,  and  control,  is 
multilevel.  That  is,  each  is  represented  in  abstract,  propositional 
forms  of  language  and  numbers,  in  concrete  somatic  sensations 
that  stimulate  fear  of  cancer  and  acquired  images  of  family 
members  and  friends  who  suffered  with  cancer,  and  in  yet  more 
primitive  or  fundamental  forms  respecting  the  vigor  of  the 
physical  self  and  its  resistance  to  calamitous  disease.  The  above 
conditions  will  ensure  the  formulation  of  a specific  plan  of  ac- 
tion, e.g.,  a scheduled  time  for  preventive  action  and  a place  for  | 
action,  and  adherence  to  a behavior  recommended  for  cancer  | 
prevention. 

The  contributors  to  our  symposium  revealed  the  two  major  ' 
issues  arising  from  studies  of  risk  perceptions  in  the  framework 
of  cancer  control:  their  weak  relationship  to  behaviors  to  detect 
and  control  cancer  and  the  difficulty  of  improving  the  corre- 
spondence of  risk  perceptions  to  actual  risk,  assuming  actual  risk 
can,  in  fact,  be  defined.  In  exposing  the  wide  range  of  factors  : 
underlying  these  problems,  our  panelists  exposed  the  contradic-  ' 
tions  in  current  data  and,  more  importantly,  the  vigor  and  po-  : 
tential  for  increasing  our  understanding  of  risk  perception  and  ! 
self-protective  action  by  the  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  ; 
perception  of  risk  of  cancer.  Kurt  Lewin  is  often  quoted  as 
saying,  “Nothing  is  so  practical  as  a good  theory”  (18).  The  I 
growing  body  of  investigations  on  the  behavioral  aspects  of 
cancer  risk  and  cancer  control  suggests  a variant  of  Lewin ’s 
quotation,  i.e.,  “There  is  nothing  so  useful  for  good  theory  as  the 
careful  analysis  of  a practical  problem.” 
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1 Matching  Strength  of  Message  to  Strength  of  Evidence: 
a Discussion 

Barnett  S.  Kramer 


The  four  discussions  in  this  session  present  different  and 
sometimes  contrasting  aspects  of  cancer  screening  from  the  per- 
spective of  behavioral  science.  As  a nonbehavioral  scientist,  I 
have  tried  to  compare  the  behavioral  aspects  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  public  health  professional  in  the  field  of  cancer 
screening  and  to  see  the  implications  of  a given  behavioral  strategy. 
I picked  up,  in  essence,  three  general  approaches  or  themes  from 
the  three  papers  on  general  population  screening  (Table  1).  The 
genetic  screening  paper  adds  complexity  that  I will  address  at  the 
end. 

One  {1}  of  the  papers  that  we  discussed  today  was  primarily 
aimed  at  removing  barriers  to  screening.  For  example,  there  was 
a statement  in  the  paper  that  “the  doctor  should  simply  recom- 
mend screening.”  Some  examples  were  given  for  mammography 
and  prostate  cancer  screening,  and  McCaul  and  Tulloch  in  their 
presentation  said  some  physicians  urge  prostate  cancer  screening 
to  patients  as  the  standard  of  care. 

In  their  paper,  O’Connor  et  al.  (2)  refer  to  this  approach  as 
“supplier  induced  demand.”  In  essence,  that  is  what  happens  to 
some  patients  during  a routine  checkup.  The  supplier  virtually 
demands  that  the  patient  get  a prostate-specific  antigen  test.  We 
are  seeing  much  of  that  in  the  medical  practice  today.  The  phar- 
maceutical or  industrial  suppliers  are  going  straight  to  the  public 
and  advertising,  or  doctors  are  creating  the  demand  for  the  types 
of  things  they  do.  The  paper  by  Rothman  and  Kiviniemi  (3)  dealt 
with  a conceptualized  approach.  Some  of  the  means  suggested  to 
supply  context  were  the  provision  of  testimonials,  imagery,  and 
fear.  More  about  that  in  a bit.  The  third  paper  O’Connor  et  al.  (2) 
was  a personal  values-based  approach  or  “informed  choice” 
strategy,  as  they  term  it. 

From  my  perspective,  each  of  the  three  approaches  has  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  I listed  attendant  potential  pros  and 

Table  1.  Approaches  to  screening  counseling 

1.  Remove  barriers  (7) 

• "First  . . . simply  recommend  screening”  (e.g..  prostate) 

• Termed  “supplier-induced  demand”  (2) 

2.  “Contextualized”  approach  (3) 

• Testimonials 

• Imagery 

• Fear 

3.  Personal  values-based  (2) 

• "Informed  choice” 
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cons  in  Table  2.  The  first  approach  is  removing  barriers.  One  of 
its  advantages  is  that  it  is  quite  direct.  You  go  for  what  you 
would  like  the  patient’s  behavior  to  be.  On  the  con  side,  the 
strategy  can  be  directive.  I think  being  direct  has  advantages  but 
being  directive  has  downsides,  such  as  oversimplification  of 
complex  decisions  or  unproven  interventions. 

The  contextual  approach  has  a great  deal  of  intuitive  appeal. 
The  word  that  comes  to  mind  in  terms  of  pros  is  “poignant.”  I 
could  see  how  it  would  be  extremely  poignant  and  very  com- 
pelling for  someone  to  hear  the  context  in  which  he  or  she  is 
making  the  decision.  In  point  of  fact,  we  get  a lot  of  contextual 
information  these  days.  Congressional  hearings  are  full  of  con- 
textual approaches  in  which  you  will  often,  if  not  universally, 
have  a panel  of  people  who  testify  to  very  personal  and  moving 
experiences  while  a given  committee  is  contemplating  legisla- 
tion on  national  policy.  The  recent  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS)  hearings  are  an  example.  A panel  of  people  gave  stories  of 
personal  sufferings  in  dealings  with  the  IRS.  That  is  extremely 
poignant  because  most  people  will  resonate  with  the  suffering 
and  fear.  The  problem  is  one  of  numerator  versus  denominator. 
You  do  not  know  how  large  the  numerator  of  suffering  people  is. 
The  denominator  is  many,  in  this  case  more  than  100  million 
people.  The  question  is:  How  reflective  is  the  contextual  story 
(i.e.,  numerator)  of  the  general?  This  also  has  happened  in  hear- 
ings that  have  dealt  with  a variety  of  medical  issues.  You  have 
someone  who  is  personally  affected.  You  have  seen  on  national 
television  people  lamenting  what  happened  to  them  within  the 
medical  system.  And  although  it  is  poignant,  it  is  hard  to  know 
whether  it  is  oversimplified  or  if  the  problem  is  general.  It  is 
hard  to  know  whether  it  is  an  anecdote  and,  sometimes,  it  is  hard 
to  verify  its  accuracy  in  the  first  place.  In  other  words,  accuracy 
of  inference  may  suffer  at  the  altar  of  poignancy. 

Finally,  informed  choice  has  the  pros  of  empowerment 
in  engaging  the  patient  in  an  informed  decision.  It  does  have  its 
downsides  as  well.  It  can  be  time  consuming  for  the  health 
professional.  It  can  be  quite  confusing  to  the  person  trying  to 
choose  among  options.  And  it  can  affect  compliance.  If  you,  as 
a health  provider  or  health  professional,  think  you  know  exactly 
what  the  right  thing  is  to  do,  and  you  complicate  the  message 
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Table  2.  Pros  and  cons  of  suggested  approaches  to  screening  counseling 

Pros  Cons 

Direct  Directive 

Poignant  Oversimplified 

Anecdotal 

Empowering  Time  consuming 

Confusing 
Compliance 


with  any  issues  of  pros  and  cons,  the  person  may  not  comply  and 
you  might  consider  that  a defeat  of  your  purpose.  Resources 
required  for  presenting  complex  messages  are  another  problem. 

An  Additional  “Axis”  of  Complexity 

I have  some  additional  thoughts  in  terms  of  research  direc- 
tions in  behavioral  approaches  to  cancer  screening.  The  papers 
in  this  session  deal  almost  exclusively  with  what  may  happen  to 
an  individual,  whether  medically  or  socially,  in  the  screening 
setting.  However,  I think  that  there  is  yet  another  aspect  to 
address  in  health  communications  to  the  individual  (or  to  the 
public) — that  is,  not  just  what  the  range  of  outcomes  is  and  the 
likelihood  that  these  outcomes  could  occur,  but  the  strength  of 
the  evidence  that  informs  the  discussion  in  the  first  place.  The 
Physician  Data  Query  (PDQ)  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
provides  a means  to  do  this.  Formal  levels  of  evidence  are  at- 
tached to  each  discussion.  This  represents  a completely  different 
conceptual  axis  because  it  does  not  represent  the  actual  health 
outcomes.  It  is  the  strength  of  data  that  support  the  statement 
about  outcomes — good  or  bad.  There  can  be  strong,  intermedi- 
ate, or  weak  levels  of  evidence. 

Table  3 collapses  the  five-level  rating  system  of  PDQ  into 
three  general  levels.  The  strongest  level  of  evidence  comes 
from  a randomized,  controlled  prospective  trial,  in  which 
the  only  thing  that  has  been  changed  is  the  actual  intervention. 
The  observed  outcomes,  therefore,  reflect  directly  a cause-and- 
effect  relationship  between  intervention  and  outcomes.  Interme- 
diate-strength evidence  can  come  from  a variety  of  study  de- 
signs. The  example  in  Table  3 is  evidence  from  observational 
studies.  These  designs  can  suggest  causation,  but  confidence  is 
not  nearly  as  strong.  Rather  than  causation,  they  show  associa- 
tion between  intervention  and  outcome.  The  weakest  level  of 
evidence  would  be  opinion,  logic,  and  clinical  judgment.  In  the 
area  of  screening,  there  often  tends  to  be  more  opinion  rather 
than  other  forms  of  evidence.  The  important  bottom  line  of  this 
second  conceptual  axis  is  to  match  the  strength  of  opinion  to  the 
strength  of  the  evidence,  which  I think  is  a somewhat  new  dimen- 
sion that  is  often  lost  in  crafting  health-related  messages  for  the 
public. 

Table  3.  Added  component  to  informed  choice  in  screening 

Levels  of  evidence  (PDQ*) 

• Strong  (e.g.,  clinical  trials,  controlled) 

• Intermediate  (e.g.,  observational  studies) 

• Weak  (e.g.,  opinion,  clinical  judgment) 


Key:  Match  strength  of  opinion  to  strength  of  message 


*Modified  from  the  NCI  Physician  Data  Query  (PDQ). 
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In  summary,  the  first  dimension  of  communication  on  can-  j 
cer  screening  is  the  medical,  social,  and  economic  outcomes;  * 
both  pros  and  cons;  and  the  consequences  of  intervening,  or  I, 
not,  medically.  The  other  dimension  is  the  actual  strength  of  j 
the  evidence.  There  are  even  higher  orders  of  complexity  (Ta- 
ble 4).  There  may  be  multiple  risks  with  which  you  have  to ' 
deal.  As  discussed  earlier  in  this  conference,  there  is  very 
little  research  going  on  in  how  to  deal  with  communicating 
multiple  risks.  There  are  also  multiple  potential  screening  in- 
terventions, so  one  not  only  has  to  weigh  risks  versus  benefits 
of  a single  screening  test  but  also  has  to  consider,  for  example, 
“Should  I get  a mammogram  or  the  heart  scan  that’s  also  > 
advertised  a lot,”  or  “Should  I get  a barium  enema  or  a sigmoid- 
oscopy,” and  it  goes  on.  (It  is  virtually  impossible  to  get  all  I 
medical  screening  tests  advertised  to  the  public.)  One  way 
to  approach  such  a situation  of  multiple  choices  and  trade-offs . 
is  to  examine  the  number  needed  to  treat.  There’s  little  infor- 
mation on  its  use  as  a communication  tool,  but  research  could 
be  helpful.  When  a health  professional  is  explaining  a medical  1; 
test  or  treatment,  it  may  be,  for  example,  helpful  to  say,  “We  ! 
would  have  to  treat  10  people  with  your  blood  pressure  level! 
to  avert  one  stroke,”  or  “We  would  have  to  screen  2000  women  li 
your  age  for  breast  cancer  annually  for  10  years  to  increase' 
life  by  1 year,”  thus  providing  context  among  medical  interven- 
tions. 

There  is  also  the  complexity  of  communicating  consequences 
of  multiple  tests,  not  just  each  one  in  isolation.  The  public  is 
deluged  by  health  messages.  Apart  from  the  strength  of  evi- ! 
dence,  and  totally  apart  from  the  actual  outcomes,  there  are 
many  screening  tests  of  varying  accuracy.  Multiple  professional 
societies  issue  numerous  screening  recommendations  in  isola- : 
tion.  What  could  be  the  consequences  of  following  each  and 
every  recommendation?  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  125 
screening  recommendations  are  made  to  the  U.S.  public  by  vari- 
ous professional  and  advocacy  groups.  If  each  recommended  test 
were  independent  and  had  a specificity  of  0.95  (considerably 
better  than  most  such  tests),  the  likelihood  that  a perfectly 
healthy  person  would  be  declared  healthy  on  all  screening  tests 
is  0.0016  (0.95*^^).  Even  at  the  extremely  unrealistic  specificity 
of  0.99,  the  likelihood  would  be  0.28.  That  is  a behavioral  re- 
search challenge — not  just  approaching  one  screening  tool  at  a 
time  or  one  intervention  at  a time,  but  putting  it  into  the  full  i 
context  of  other  recommendations  and  health  strategies. 

Can  we  help  the  person  considering  the  messages  with  addi- 
tional information  such  as  level  of  evidence  or  comparisons  to 
other  strategies  in  terms  of  “number  needed  to  treat”?  Research 
on  how  to  frame  such  messages  seems  important  to  me  as  a 
nonbehaviorai  scientist. 

Finally,  a comment  on  the  presentation  by  Croyle  and  Ler- 
man  (4)  on  the  more  restricted  area  of  genetic  screening.  We 
have  gotten  into  a brave  new  world  in  which  risk  is  not  homog- 
enous across  the  nation.  As  we  learn  about  genetic  tests,  we  are 

Table  4.  Dimensions  of  the  message 

1.  Medical,  Social  outcomes 

2.  Strength  of  Evidence 

Higher  orders  of  complexity: 

• Multiple  risks 

• Comparing  multiple  strategies:  “Number  needed  to  treat” 

• Multiple  tests:  specificity  problems 

• Heterogeneous  risk  (e.g.  genetics) 
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1 ) Remove  barriers 

2)  Contextual 

3)  Informed  choice 


going  to  learn  that  there  are  subpopulations  and  founder  popu- 
lations who  are  at  much  higher  risks.  Then  there  are  going  to  be 
the  far  larger  number  of  people  who  have  polymorphisms  who 
are  at  moderately  elevated  risk.  Almost  everyone  will  have,  in 
some  sense,  a “pre-existing  condition,”  predisposing  them  to 
harms  from  specific  exposures.  If  an  individual  is  exposed  to 
tobacco  smoke  or  an  industrial  carcinogen,  risk  depends  on  how 
well  he  or  she  metabolizes  and  excretes  carcinogens  and  pro- 
carcinogens or  repairs  molecular  damage.  The  message  may 
have  to  be  far  more  complex  and  tailored  than  any  that  we  have 
limagined  before.  We  have  immense  and  growing  challenges  in 
the  field  of  risk  communication. 
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Introduction  of  Section: 

Persuasion  for  the  Purpose  of  Cancer  Risk  Reduction: 
Understanding  Responses  to  Risk  Communications 

Lisa  G.  Aspinwall 


Risk  behaviors  and  responses  to  risk  communications  are 
complex  and  multifaceted.  Two  target  articles  (1,2)  conclude 
that  little  longitudinal  evidence  shows  that  risk  perceptions 
predict  precautionary  behaviors.  This  paper  focuses  on  sev- 
eral questions  raised  by  these  perplexing  findings  that  have 
implications  for  future  research  on  risk  communications.  A 
pressing  need  exists  to  understand  how  people  process  risk 
information  over  time  and  how  such  processing  may  differ 
as  a function  of  risk  status,  individual  differences,  social 
context,  and  other  factors.  I will  review  evidence  and  meth- 
ods from  the  study  of  persuasion  and  attitude  change  that 
suggest  several  ways  to  study  message  processing  to  under- 
stand what  kinds  of  thoughts  are  brought  to  mind  following 
a persuasive  communication,  as  well  as  how  such  thoughts 
may  be  related  to  subsequent  beliefs  and  behaviors  as  people 
encounter  new  information  and  make  risk-relevant  choices. 
[Monogr  Nat!  Cancer  lest  1999;25;88-93] 


Exposure  to  a risk  communication  or  the  perception  of  some 
internal  cue  to  action,  such  as  a physical  symptom,  is  supposed 
to  heighten  perceived  risk  of  illness,  which  in  turn  prompts 
precautionary  behavior.  Increasingly,  researchers  have  recog- 
nized that  human  behavior  rarely  conforms  to  this  ideal  se- 
quence. First,  information  that  one  is  at  risk  for  serious  illness 
may  often  be  processed  in  ways  that  downplay  one’s  personal 
risk.  Second,  the  acknowledgement  of  high  personal  risk  is  no 
guarantee  that  one  will  enact  precautionary  behavior.  In  particu- 
lar, the  two  target  articles  yield  the  same  conclusion:  the  evi- 
dence linking  high-risk  perceptions  to  increased  precautionary 
behavior  is  limited,  both  for  behavioral  risk-reduction  measures 
(1)  and  for  some  kinds  of  cancer  screening  (2).  Instead,  risk 
perceptions  may  be  unrelated  to  subsequent  behavior  change  and 
may  even  predict  decreased  precautionary  behavior.  In  particu- 
lar, for  behaviors  that  are  complex  and  for  illnesses  that  are 
extremely  severe  or  threatening,  the  proportion  of  studies  show- 
ing a relation  of  risk  perceptions  to  precautionary  behavior  is 
quite  low  (3,4)- 

How  and  why  do  responses  to  risk  communications  deviate 
from  the  ideal  sequence  outlined  above,  and  when  are  such 
deviations  problematic?  I will  examine  some  reasons  why  the 
literature  produces  such  mixed  results  concerning  (a)  the  rela- 
tion of  risk  communications  to  risk  perceptions  and  (b)  the  re- 
lation of  risk  perceptions  to  precautionary  behavior.  I start  with 
a brief  review  of  contemporary  approaches  to  understanding 
persuasion  and  attitude  change  that  may  be  useful  in  developing 
and  testing  persuasive  messages  for  cancer  risk  reduction  and 
screening.  I will  next  discuss  the  importance  of  understanding 
how  people  high  and  low  in  different  risk  factors  for  cancer  may 
respond  differently  to  risk  communications,  with  implications 
for  subsequent  precautionary  behavior.  I will  conclude  with  rec- 
ommendations to  focus  on  understanding  a wider  set  of  re- 
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sponses  to  risk  communications  and  to  examine  personal,  social, 
and  experiential  influences  on  such  responses  over  time. 

Contemporary  Approaches  to  Persuasion  and 
Attitude  Change 

Persuasion  and  attitude  change  have  been  central  topics  in 
social  psychology  since  World  War  II  (5-7).  Early  studies  fo- 
cused on  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  “who  says  what  tO'' 
whom”  paradigm  of  the  Yale  School;  i.e.,  researchers  examined 
the  source  of  a persuasive  message  (e.g.,  expertise,  trustworthi- 
ness), the  message  itself  (e.g.,  one-sided  versus  two-sided  argu- 
ments), and  characteristics  of  the  audience  (e.g.,  education,  priori 
knowledge)  as  determinants  of  successful  persuasion.  Contem- 
porary  approaches  to  attitude  change,  while  they  consider  such 
factors,  focus  mostly  on  additional  determinants  of  the  audi- 
ence’s  responses  to  persuasive  communications — not  only  who  : 
says  what  to  whom  but  also  with  what  effect?  Three  factors  have 
been  found  to  be  especially  important  in  understanding  how  a; 
target  audience  or  individual  will  process  a message  and,  ac-i 
cordingly,  whether  the  audience  will  adopt  the  attitude  advo- 1 
cated  in  the  message:  (a)  motivation  to  process  the  persuasive: 
message,  (b)  ability  to  process  the  persuasive  message,  and  (c)  i 
cognitive  responses  to  the  message. 

Motivation  and  Ability  to  Process  the  Persuasive  Message 

The  most-studied  factor  in  determining  motivation  to  process 
messages  carefully  and  extensively  is  seif-relevance  or  personal  i 
involvement  (6).  In  experiments  that  vary  the  personal  relevance 
of  the  message  (e.g.,  by  having  college  students  read  persuasive;' 
communications  about  requiring  comprehensive  examinations^ 
for  graduation  that  will  apply  to  their  university  or  to  another: 
university),  it  is  clear  that  conditions  of  high  personal  relevance; 
create  greater  attention  to  message  content.  Highly  involved  au--; 
dieeces,  among  other  things,  are  more  sensitive  to  argument! 
quality,  responding  favorably  only  to  high-quality  arguments i 
and  rejecting  weak,  low-quality  arguments,  even  when  they  are; 
provided  by  experts.  In  contrast,  less  involved  audiences  devote ; 
less  effort  to  processing  the  message  itself  and  may  base  thein 
attitudes  on  factors  other  than  argument  quality,  such  as  the; 
expertise  or  attractiveness  of  the  source.  This  distinction  be-i 
tween  more  and  less  effortful  processing  has  also  been  termed'^ 
systematic  versus  heuristic  processing  (5).  Attitudes  that  are; 
based  on  careful,  systematic  processing  of  a message  are  more ' 
resistant  to  persuasion  than  those  that  are  based  on  less  careful ' 
examination  of  the  message. 

Ironically,  when  the  information  in  question  is  highly  self-; 
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relevant  and  negative  (as  is  typical  of  cancer  risk  communica- 
tions), it  is  often  the  case  that  those  factors  that  increase  moti- 

Ivation  to  process  the  message  (e.g.,  factors  that  highlight  the 
personal  relevance  of  the  risk  information)  may  simultaneously 
decrease  people’s  ability  to  attend  closely  to  it.  For  example, 
Jepson  and  Chaiken  (8)  found  that  people  with  a chronic  fear  of 
cancer  were  less  likely  to  detect  logical  errors  in  cancer-related 
messages  than  people  without  such  fears.  Messages  designed  to 
highlight  personal  vulnerability  may  create  fear,  anxiety,  and 
distraction,  which,  in  turn,  have  been  shown  to  compromise 
information  processing.  These  factors  may  lead  people  to  pro- 
cess messages  incompletely  or  to  engage  in  biased  processing  to 
reduce  their  perceived  risk.  Researchers  have  known  for  some 
time  that  fear-arousing  communications  must  be  paired  with 
information  about  offsetting  or  reducing  the  threat  to  be  effec- 
tive (9).  Other  factors,  such  as  time  pressure  and  message  com- 
plexity, have  also  been  found  to  reduce  people’s  ability  to  pro- 
cess persuasive  messages. 

Cognitive  Responses  to  Persuasion 

The  third  factor,  which  is  highly  influenced  by  one’s  moti- 
vation and  ability  to  process  a message,  as  well  as  one’s  prior 
knowledge,  is  cognitive  responses  to  persuasion.  Such  responses 
are  typically  assessed  by  asking  people  to  list  all  of  the  thoughts 
that  come  to  mind  following  exposure  to  a persuasive  commu- 
nication and  then  coding  these  thoughts  for  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  various  aspects  of  the  message.  According  to  the 
elaboration  likelihood  model  of  persuasion  of  Petty  and  Ca- 
cioppo  (6),  the  success  of  a persuasive  message  depends  on  the 
thoughts  the  audience  brings  to  mind  following  exposure  to  the 
message.  If  the  audience  generates  thoughts  agreeing  with  the 
message  (termed  cognitive  elaboration),  persuasion  is  more 
likely;  however,  if  the  audience  generates  thoughts  disagreeing 
with  the  message  (termed  counterarguing),  the  audience  is  un- 
likely to  be  persuaded  by  the  message  and  is  also  less  likely  to 
be  persuaded  in  the  future. 

Interventions  based  on  the  counterarguing  concept  have  been 
highly  successful.  In  one  study  (10),  junior  high  school  students 
taught  to  develop  and  rehearse  counterarguments  to  advertise- 
ments and  to  peer  pressure  to  smoke  were  much  less  likely  to 
initiate  smoking  than  students  at  a control  school.  Such  results 
highlight  the  importance  of  understanding  the  thoughts  that  are 
brought  to  mind  as  people  are  exposed  to  risk-related  commu- 
nications and  as  they  encounter  risk-related  choices  in  their  daily 
lives  as  determinants  of  future  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  a common  finding  that  people  readily 
generate  counterarguments  to  communications  suggesting  that 
they  are  at  high  risk  for  cancer  and  other  illnesses.  One  particu- 
larly common  method  of  counterarguing  involves  using  a higher 
standard  for  evidence  that  is  preference  inconsistent  (e.g.,  bad 
news  about  the  consequences  of  one’s  own  behavior  or  infor- 
mation that  suggests  one’s  health  risk  is  high)  than  for  evidence 
that  is  preference  consistent  (good  news  about  the  consequences 
of  one’s  own  behavior  or  information  that  suggests  one’s  health 
risk  is  low)  (11,12).  For  example,  Liberman  and  Chaiken  (13) 
exposed  women  who  were  frequent  coffee  drinkers  to  medical 
articles  examining  the  link  between  caffeine  and  fibrocystic 
breast  disease  (FED).  Women  who  were  frequent  coffee  drink- 
ers were  much  more  critical  of  the  studies  supporting  the  link 
between  caffeine  and  FED  than  women  who  were  not  frequent 
coffee  drinkers,  but  they  did  not  apply  this  same  level  of  scrutiny 
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to  articles  refuting  the  dangers  of  caffeine  consumption.  Evi- 
dence from  recent  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  focus  groups 
(14)  IS  also  consistent  with  these  findings,  suggesting  that  people 
are  aware  that  they  counterargue  risk  communications  and  that 
they  require  a higher  standard  of  evidence  to  accept  bad  news 
about  their  risk. 

From  the  elaboration  likelihood  theory  of  Petty  and  Cacioppo 
(6),  we  can  predict  that  such  counterarguing — the  generation  of 
disagreeing  thoughts  in  response  to  risk  communications — will 
make  people  more  resistant  to  persuasion  by  future  risk  com- 
munications because  disagreeing  thoughts  may  be  more  easily 
brought  to  mind  with  each  successive  exposure.  The  challenge  to 
researchers  and  practitioners,  then,  is  to  understand  the  condi- 
tions that  are  most  likely  to  trigger  elaboration  versus  counter- 
arguing of  risk  communications  and  to  change  the  content  or 
delivery  of  risk  communications  to  reduce  counterarguing  and  to 
increase  message  elaboration.  In  the  following  sections,  I will 
discuss  the  specific  research  and  policy  recommendations  made 
in  the  target  articles  and  suggest  some  additional  ways  to  study 
people’s  responses  to  risk  communications  in  light  of  these  chal- 
lenges. 

Recommendations  for  Research  on 
Risk  Communication 

Test  Responses  to  Risk  Communications  as  a Function  of 
Risk  Status 

My  first  recommendation  is  to  test  cognitive  responses  to  a 
particular  risk  communication  before  using  it  in  an  intervention 
or  media  campaign.  If  the  message  triggers  counterarguing  in 
any  segment  of  the  audience,  that  segment  may  become  more 
resistant  to  persuasion.  Knowing  the  specific  disagreeing 
thoughts  that  people  may  generate  would  allow  researchers  and 
practitioners  to  build  these  thoughts  into  the  message;  i.e.,  if  we 
knew  what  kinds  of  disagreements  were  common,  we  could 
forestall  these  disagreements  by  addressing  them  explicitly  in 
the  persuasive  communication.  Messages  that  trigger  large  num- 
bers of  disagreeing  thoughts  should  be  reconsidered  or  aban- 
doned, since  they  may  reinforce  the  very  cognitions  the  message 
is  designed  to  change. 

In  many  respects,  this  recommendation  resembles  an  initial 
strategy  of  elicitation  research  in  which  researchers  use  open- 
ended  measures,  focus  groups,  and  other  measures  to  understand 
the  spontaneously  accessible  information,  motivation,  and  be- 
havioral skills  related  to  precautionary  behaviors  in  specific  risk 
groups  (75).  More  important,  however,  the  present  recommen- 
dation suggests  that  an  additional  step  may  be  necessary.  In 
addition  to  trying  to  understand  what  people  know  about  their 
cancer  risk  to  provide  them  with  the  information  that  they  need, 
it  is  important  to  understand  how  they  will  react  when  such 
information  is  provided. 

These  tests  of  responses  to  risk  communications  should  be 
conducted  separately  in  different  risk  groups.  A pressing  need 
exists  to  understand  how  people  who  are  high  and  low  in  actual 
risk,  by  virtue  of  their  family  history  of  cancer,  their  own  health 
behavior,  or  other  factors,  respond  to  risk  communications.  As 
Vernon  (2)  points  out,  although  studies  have  addressed  fears 
surrounding  and  barriers  to  obtaining  a mammogram,  very  little 
is  known  about  the  predictors  of  mammography  among  women 
at  high  risk  for  breast  cancer.  Eoth  motivation  and  ability  to 
process  risk  communications  and  the  specific  kinds  of  counter- 
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arguments  generated  in  response  to  the  message  are  likely  to  be 
markedly  different  for  people  with  different  risk  factors.  In  the 
high-risk  groups,  the  message  is  more  likely  to  arouse  fear  and 
concern;  therefore,  adding  materials  to  increase  perceived  vul- 
nerability to  cancer  is  likely  to  be  counterproductive  in  that 
people  already  tend  to  know  that  they  are  at  high  risk.  What 
people  may  want  to  know  is  how  to  reduce  their  risk  or  how  to 
profit  from  early  detection  if  their  risk  cannot  be  reduced.  Like- 
wise, emerging  data  concerning  the  prevalence  of  a pessimistic 
bias  among  people  in  high-risk  groups  (i.e.,  those  who  overes- 
timate their  risk)  suggest  that  efforts  to  increase  risk  perceptions 
are  not  always  necessary  but  that  communications  to  address 
people’s  fears  and  to  provide  information  about  risk-reducing 
behaviors  are.  Studies  of  responses  to  risk  communications 
about  mammography  and  breast  self-examination  among  high- 
risk  women  could  tell  us  a great  deal  about  how  people  manage 
the  emotional  consequences  of  their  high-risk  status  and  how 
such  efforts  are  related  to  beliefs  about  screening  and  self- 
examination.  In  contrast,  in  low-risk  groups,  the  goal  of  the 
communication  may  be  to  increase  personal  vulnerability  but 
only  to  the  level  required  for  people  to  see  the  message  as 
personally  relevant. 

Such  studies  may  also  provide  valuable  information  about 
why  the  predicted  relation  of  risk  perceptions  to  precautionary 
behavior  is  so  elusive — this  relation  may  be  different  among 
high-  and  low-risk  people.  Specifically,  high  perceptions  of  risk 
may  interfere  with  precautionary  behaviors,  and  low  risk  per- 
ceptions may  not  necessarily  preclude  precautionary  behaviors. 
For  these  reasons,  the  goal  of  risk  communication  should  not 
necessarily  be  to  make  people  appreciate  their  risk  of  serious 
illness  but  instead  to  increase  risk-relevant  knowledge,  adher- 
ence to  risk-reduction  behaviors,  and  compliance  with  screening 
recommendations  in  ways  that  will  improve  their  health  and 
reduce  their  chances  of  illness. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  relation  of  risk  perceptions  to  precau- 
tionary behavior  is  especially  weak  for  highly  severe  illnesses. 
One  approach  that  has  been  successful  in  increasing  precaution- 
ary behaviors  for  other  life-threatening  illnesses,  such  as  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  infection,  has  been  to  present 
precautionary  behaviors  in  the  context  of  less  serious  and  less 
stigmatized  risks.  For  example,  in  an  intervention  to  reduce 
young  women’s  risk  of  contracting  HIV,  Bryan  et  al.  (16)  geared 
the  intervention  toward  reduction  of  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases (STDs)  in  general  instead  of  HIV  infection  specifically.  Of 
course,  precautions  that  reduce  one’s  vulnerability  to  STDs  in 
general  also  reduce  one’s  risk  of  HIV  infection,  but  the  recruit- 
ing materials  and  risk  communications  do  not  have  to  work 
against  a strong  negative  emotional  response  to  HIV  or  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  to  be  effective.  People  engaged  in 
managing  a less  severe  risk  may  be  more  able  to  process  risk- 
relevant information  and  less  motivated  to  engage  in  counterar- 
guing.  In  this  way,  people  may  learn  and  practice  risk-reduction 
behaviors  without  having  to  acknowledge  their  risk  of  a life- 
threatening  illness.  With  respect  to  cancer  risks,  communica- 
tions targeted  to  less  threatening  health  concerns,  but  that  still 
address  the  same  behavioral  risks  (diet,  smoking,  etc.),  may  be 
more  successful  than  those  that  emphasize  cancer  vulnerability, 
especially  among  people  at  high  risk.  Similarly,  cancer  screen- 
ing might  be  presented  as  part  of  an  age-appropriate  overall 
health  assessment  rather  than  as  a particular  set  of  tests  exclu- 
sively for  cancer. 
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Examine  Individual  Differences  That  May  Influence 
Responses  to  Risk  Communication 

In  addition  to  being  negative  and  threatening,  cancer  risk  , 
communications  often  have  a second  set  of  hurdles  to  overcome,  i 
As  Gerrard  et  al.  (7)  point  out,  communications  about  behavioral ! 
risk  reduction  may  also  present  information  that  reflects  poorly , 
on  the  self,  namely,  that  one’s  own  behavior  is  risky  or  foolish. ! 
Gerrard  et  al.  suggest  that  such  information  is  likely  to  trigger » 
defensive  or  reactive  responses,  especially  among  people  with 
high  self-esteem.  On  the  basis  of  studies  of  smoking  cessation  f 
and  sexual  risk  behavior,  they  suggest  that  people  with  high  ■ 
self-esteem  are  less  likely  to  acknowledge  that  their  own  behav- 1 
ior  increases  their  risk.  i 

These  findings  suggest  that  some  people’s  motivation  to 
counterargue  risk  communications  is  especially  high.  Therefore, ' 
specific  risk  communications  must  be  more  sensitive  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  a message  may  promote  counterarguing,  not  only  to  ‘ 
reduce  perceptions  of  personal  vulnerability  but  also  to  save' 
face,  either  to  oneself  or  to  others.  Increasing  evidence  ; 
(77)  suggests  that  many  health-risk  behaviors,  such  as  excessive' 
dieting,  failure  to  use  sunscreen,  and  failure  to  wear  such 
protective  devices  as  helmets  or  life  jackets,  are  related  toji 
self-presentational  concerns.  In  addition  to  being  right,  people  1 
wish  to  appear  “cool,”  attractive,  strong,  and  not  overly  con-  j 
cerned  with  risks,  and  such  goals  may  compete  against  goals  to' 
prevent  illness.  For  these  reasons,  continued  efforts  to  present; 
precautionary  behaviors  as  more  socially  acceptable  and  posi-> 
tively,  instead  of  negatively,  self-defining  are  especially  impor- 
tant. 

The  findings  by  Gerrard  et  al.  (I)  concerning  self-esteem 
suggest  that  another  important  direction  for  future  research  will  j 
be  to  examine  how  people  respond  to  negative  information  about 
themselves  and  to  the  conditions  that  may  help  people  to  process  | 
and  elaborate,  rather  than  counterargue,  such  information.  In  am 
experimental  test  of  this  question  (18),  we  found  that  giving' 
people  a boost  in  one  area  of  the  self-concept  unrelated  to  health  ! 
behavior  before  exposure  to  information  about  health  risks  pro-  i 
moted  more  open,  less  biased  processing  of  risk-relevant  infor- 
mation. Specifically,  women  who  were  frequent  caffeine  con-! 
sumers  were  randomly  assigned  to  complete  a 10-item  survey  i 
about  their  prior  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity  or  to  a neutrab 
survey  before  their  exposure  to  passages  confirming  or  discon-' 
firming  the  link  between  caffeine  and  FBD.  The  kindness  survey; 
was  constructed  so  that  all  participants  would  receive  high' 
scores.  Compared  with  women  in  the  neutral  condition,  women' 
who  completed  the  kindness  affirmation  oriented  more  quickly  : 
to  the  information  suggesting  that  caffeine  was  linked  to  FBD, 
reported  greater  beliefs  in  the  link  between  caffeine  and  FBD, 
and  reported  greater  perceived  control  over  reducing  their  caf-, 
feine  consumption.  It  is  interesting  that  they  also  reported  lower 
intentions  to  reduce  their  caffeine  consumption  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session.  However,  at  a I -week  follow-up,  women  who  com-i 
pleted  the  affirmation  were  less  likely  to  recall  risk-| 
disconfirming  information  than  women  in  the  neutral  condition,  i 
Put  differently,  women  who  did  not  complete  the  self-;' 
affirmation  showed  the  typical  pattern  of  enhanced  recall  for:! 
information  suggesting  that  their  behavior  was  not  risky,  but  this!  i 
tendency  was  eliminated  among  women  in  the  self-affirmation  i 
condition.  j s 

This  particular  self-affirmation  method  has  not  yet  beenh 
tested  extensively  in  the  health  domain,  but  several  studies  in  s 
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other  domains  reviewed  by  Aspinwall  ( 19)  similarly  suggest  that 
boosting  people’s  sense  of  important  self-beliefs,  values,  or 
competence  in  one  area  may  help  them  manage  self-relevant 
negative  information  in  a second  area.  These  findings  suggest 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the  tendency  of  people  high  in 
self-esteem  to  counterargue  risk  information  in  one  domain  by 
reminding  them  of  their  triumphs  or  strengths  in  other  domains. 
Such  affirmations,  when  carefully  constructed  so  that  all  partici- 
pants receive  high  scores,  may  also  increase  the  ability  of  people 
with  low  self-esteem  to  manage  negative  information  about 
themselves. 

I 

Understand  Responses  to  Communications  About  Different 
Risk  Factors  for  Cancer 

Understanding  how  people  process  information  that  suggests 
that  their  own  behavior  places  them  at  risk  for  illness  is  impor- 
tant, but  it  may  be  just  as  important  to  study  how  people  respond 
to  information  that  suggests  that  there  is  something  else  about 
'jthem — their  genetic  makeup,  their  family  history,  or  previous 
'[environmental  exposure — that  increases  their  risk  but  cannot 
'[be  directly  modified.  The  results  of  recent  NCI  focus  groups 
<[(14)  suggest  an  acute  need  to  understand  how  people  think 
Habout  genetic  risk  (e.g.,  is  there  an  inevitable  one-to-one  re- 
iflation  of  genetic  risk  to  the  development  of  cancer,  or  do  be- 
shaviors  and  environment  still  make  a difference?).  Research 
(20,21)  on  adjustment  to  cancer,  as  well  as  to  negative  life 
events  more  generally,  suggests  that  people  have  a strong 
tendency  to  attribute  their  misfortune  to  factors  within  their  con- 
ttrol.  Such  beliefs  may  provide  hope  that  one  can  reduce  the 
(i|Chances  of  recurrence  through  one’s  own  behavior,  and  they  are 
^generally  associated  with  good  psychologic  adjustment,  as 
dong  as  one  blames  controllable  aspects  of  the  situation,  such  as 
tone’s  behavior,  instead  of  less  mutable  aspects,  such  as  one’s 
character  or  personality.  A pressing  need  exists  to  communicate 
, advances  in  genetic  testing  and  other  aspects  of  genetic  risk  in 
|Ways  that  do  not  lead  people  to  feel  hopeless  about  their  in- 
creased risk. 

Assess  Constellations  of  Risk  Perceptions  and  Related 
Health  Beliefs 

I The  preceding  sections  discussed  responses  to  cancer  risk 
Icommunications  in  terms  of  risk  status,  individual  differences, 
:and  beliefs  regarding  the  mutability  of  one’s  risk.  These  factors 
highlight  a need  to  understand  the  effect  of  risk  communications 
;on  a wide  set  of  beliefs  related  to  risk  and  precautionary  behav- 
iors. It  will  be  especially  important  to  be  sure  that  a risk  com- 
.munication  that  heightens  perceived  vulnerability  does  not  si- 
.multaneously  create  unfavorable  changes  in  other  health  beliefs 
related  to  precautionary  behavior. 

! This  possibility  may  be  especially  important  in  the  case  of 
iseveral  widely  studied  individual  differences  that  seem  to  be 
iassociated  with  different  effects  for  different  health  beliefs.  For 
example,  although  it  appears  from  the  studies  by  Gerrard  et  al. 
/ 1 ) that  people  high  in  self-esteem  are  less  likely  than  those  low 
in  self-esteem  to  acknowledge  the  riskiness  of  their  behavior, 
jhigh  self-esteem  may  have  benefits  in  terms  of  people’s  beliefs 
about  whether  they  can  successfully  enact  the  recommended 
|risk-reduction  behavior.  Similarly,  although  people  with  low 
[self-esteem  may  not  counterargue  their  risk  as  vigorously  or  as 
[successfully  as  those  with  high  self-esteem,  they  may  not  re- 
ispond  as  well  to  risk  communications  in  terms  of  other  beliefs, 
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such  as  self-efficacy,  that  have  been  shown  to  be  important  to 
enacting  and  maintaining  behavior  change.  Thus,  risk  commu- 
nications to  increase  perceived  vulnerability  that  do  not  address 
other  health  beliefs  may  easily  backfire,  making  the  high  self- 
esteem respondents  more  defensive  and  the  low  self-esteem  re- 
spondents less  confident. 

A similar  set  of  questions — and  potential  pitfalls — arises  in 
research  on  optimistic  beliefs.  A great  deal  of  research  has  fo- 
cused on  the  possibility  that  optimists  will  underestimate  their 
risks  of  negative  events  and,  correspondingly,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  interventions  to  increase  their  perceived  risk.  However, 
optimism  appears  to  be  associated  with  increased,  rather  than 
decreased,  attention  to  health-risk  information  (22)  and  to  more 
constructive  responses  to  illness  and  other  stressful  events  (23), 
suggesting  that  it  is  beneficial  on  balance.  The  corresponding 
question  of  whether  pessimism  may  undermine  risk-reduction 
behavior  has  yet  to  be  fully  examined.  In  several  studies  re- 
viewed by  Scheier  and  his  colleagues  (23),  people  who  are  pes- 
simistic are  more  likely  to  engage  in  avoidant  coping,  denial, 
and  disengagement  when  faced  with  stressful  circumstances. 
People  who  are  pessimistic  may  acknowledge  their  risk  to  a 
greater  extent  (and  perhaps  even  overestimate  it,  although  this 
has  yet  to  be  determined),  but  they  may  fail  to  act  to  reduce  their 
risk  because  they  do  not  believe  such  responses  will  be  success- 
ful in  reducing  their  risk.  As  these  examples  illustrate,  it  may  be 
important  to  consider  the  relation  of  any  given  individual  dif- 
ference to  a wide  range  of  relevant  beliefs  that  may  affect  pre- 
cautionary behaviors,  not  just  perceived  risk,  and  to  develop  risk 
communications  and  other  interventions  that  address  these  re- 
lated health  beliefs. 

Assess  Multiple  Influences  on  Responses  to  Risk 
Communications  Over  Time 

Both  target  articles  (1,2)  listed  several  methodologic  reasons 
why  cross-sectional  studies  fail  to  provide  convincing  or  useful 
information  about  the  relation  between  risk  perceptions  and  pre- 
cautionary behavior.  To  these  vital  and  frequently  overlooked 
points,  I would  like  to  add  another  point  that  has  been  virtually 
unaddressed  in  the  literature.  Often  we  simply  do  not  know  what 
happens  in  the  interim  between  exposure  to  a risk  communica- 
tion and  some  subsequent  behavioral  outcome  that  would  ex- 
plain a positive,  negative,  or  null  relation  between  risk  percep- 
tions and  precautionary  behavior.  There  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  several  factors  may  influence  such  relations,  including  how 
the  risk  communication  was  processed  at  the  time  of  exposure, 
the  success  or  failure  of  subsequent  efforts  to  enact  risk-reducing 
behavior,  the  processing  of  subsequent  risk-related  information, 
and  social  influences  on  both  responses  to  risk  information  and 
precautionary  behavior.  A comprehensive  review  of  such  factors 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  I will  provide  some  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  how  these  factors  may  influence  risk  per- 
ceptions, precautionary  behavior,  and  subsequent  processing  of 
risk  communications. 

An  important  initial  question  may  be.  “Where  does  the  risk 
information  go  and  why?”  That  is.  what  determines  whether  a 
risk  communication  is  counterargued  or  weakened  by  conflict- 
ing information,  as  opposed  to  being  elaborated  and  bolstered  by 
additional  consistent  information?  Interesting  and  potentially 
important  differences  in  recall  for  risk-related  information  can 
be  found  over  very  short  periods  of  time,  yet  little  is  known 
about  how  such  differences  are  created  and  maintained.  For 
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example,  in  a 1 -week  follow-up  to  the  study  of  women  who  were 
frequent  caffeine  drinkers  (18),  those  who  did  not  complete  the 
affirmation  reported  greater  numbers  of  risk-disconfirming  facts 
on  a surprise  free  recall  test  than  those  who  completed  the  af- 
firmation. What  intervening  process(es)  maintained  such  differ- 
ential recall?  It  is  unlikely  that  such  differences  could  be  ex- 
plained simply  by  a single  instance  of  defensive  processing  or 
counterarguing  at  the  time  of  exposure;  instead,  it  is  possible  that 
these  participants  reminded  themselves  of  the  reasons  caffeine 
was  not  harmful  to  their  health  with  each  cup  of  coffee,  thus 
repeatedly  counterarguing  the  risk  communication  in  the  week 
following  exposure.  Conversely,  how  did  those  who  completed 
the  affirmation  differ  in  the  thoughts  they  brought  to  mind  each 
time  a choice  about  consuming  caffeine  arose?  Understanding 
how  different  aspects  of  the  persuasive  message  may  be  brought 
to  mind  as  people  make  risk-relevant  choices  will  be  essential  to 
understanding  how  risk  communications  may  influence  beliefs 
and  behaviors  over  time. 

A second,  closely  related  factor  is  understanding  how  risk 
perceptions  are  related  to  successful  or  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
enact  precautionary  behaviors.  Risk  perceptions  may  indeed 
prompt  initial  efforts  to  undertake  precautionary  behaviors,  but 
people  may  experience  frustration,  embarrassment,  distress,  or 
failure  in  their  efforts.  These  difficulties  may  influence  subse- 
quent risk  perceptions.  Recall  that  the  smokers  studied  by  Ger- 
rard  et  al.  (1)  who  failed  in  their  attempts  to  quit  smoking  were 
the  ones  who  subsequently  downplayed  the  risks  of  cigarette 
smoking.  Risk  perceptions  and  behaviors  are  likely  to  be  recip- 
rocally related  as  people  encounter  risk-relevant  choices  on  a 
frequent — and  even  daily — basis.  Experience  sampling  or  daily 
diary  studies  might  be  very  useful  in  understanding  how  people 
think  about  risk  information  following  exposure,  especially 
when  that  information  involves  daily  behavior  and  choices,  such 
as  diet,  exercise,  and  smoking.  Identifying  the  stumbling  blocks 
on  the  path  to  precautionary  behavior  and  how  such  difficulties 
affect  subsequent  risk  perceptions  and  processing  of  risk  infor- 
mation is  essential. 

Third,  as  these  examples  suggest,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand how  initial  responses  to  a risk  communication  may  influ- 
ence the  processing  of  subsequent  risk  information.  Does  initial 
disagreement  with  a risk  communication  make  it  more  difficult 
for  subsequent  messages  to  be  processed  veridically?  Are  such 
effects  compounded  with  repeated  exposure  to  risk  communica- 
tions? Such  phenomena  may  be  especially  amenable  to  analysis 
in  terms  of  theories  of  responses  to  persuasion,  in  that  counter- 
arguing makes  disagreeing  thoughts  more  accessible  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  be  evoked  by  subsequent  risk  communica- 
tions. Related  topics  for  future  study  might  include 
understanding  other  aspects  of  how  people  manage  multiple  risk 
messages.  People  are  exposed  to  repeated  messages  about  diet, 
exercise,  screening,  and  other  health-related  topics,  not  just 
those  from  a planned  intervention.  It  will  be  important  to  un- 
derstand how  prior  message  processing  affects  responses  to  this 
new  information,  as  well  as  people’s  strategies  for  dealing  with 
an  ever-increasing  volume  of  information  about  health  risks.  Do 
people  become  discouraged  as  they  realize  that  they  cannot  si- 
multaneously address  dozens  of  potential  threats  to  health?  Do 
people  choose  to  focus  on  one  or  two  risks  and  ignore  the  rest? 
Studies  of  people’s  strategies  for  dealing  with  such  information 
on  a daily  basis  would  likely  give  insights  into  such  processes. 
In  this  vein,  the  recent  NCI  focus  group  report  (14)  on  how  the 
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public  perceives,  processes,  and  interprets  risk  information  is  a ; 
valuable  start.  Understanding  how  these  processes  may  differ  as  j 
a function  of  risk  status  may  also  reveal  some  important  infor- 
mation about  the  relation  of  risk  perceptions  to  multiple  message 
processing  over  time. 

A final  factor  that  is  relatively  understudied  in  understanding 
responses  to  risk  communications  is  how  the  social  interactions 
of  people  exposed  to  risk  communications  bolster  or  degrade  the 
effects  of  the  message.  For  cancer  and  many  other  illnesses,  the 
beliefs  and  behaviors  of  other  people  have  been  shown  to  be 
highly  influential  in  how  people  understand  their  own  risk  and 
whether  they  enact  precautionary  behavior  (24,25).  It  will  be 
critical  to  examine  how  specific  risk  communications  may  be 
supported  or  discounted  by  similar  others’  views  and  experi- 
ences. Such  responses  may  be  especially  important  in  under- 
standing responses  to  risk  communications  among  people  at 
high  risk  for  cancer,  as  the  desire  for  information  from  and  about 
other  people  has  been  shown  to  increase  sharply  as  a function  of 
distress  or  uncertainty.  A daily  diary  study  could  answer  some  of 
these  questions  by  tracking  how  people  share  risk-related  infor- 
mation with  others  following  exposure  to  a risk  communication  - 
and  are  influenced  by  their  reactions  to  the  information  and  its 
recommendations.  Such  a study  would  provide  valuable  infor- 
mation about  how  social  factors,  for  better  or  for  worse,  influ- 
ence subsequent  emotions,  thoughts,  and  behaviors  related  to  the 
risk.  One  promising  approach  to  creating  social  support  for  risk 
perceptions  and  precautionary  behaviors  is  to  conduct  risk- 
communication  interventions  in  small  peer  groups  (16,26).  In 
this  way,  people  see  that  others  like  them  are  similarly  con- 
cerned about  their  risk.  Such  approaches  may  increase  support 
for  beliefs  and  behaviors  related  to  risk  reduction,  while  at  the 
same  time  decreasing  self-presentational  concerns  that  may  in- 
terfere with  precautionary  behaviors. 

Conclusion 

The  points  raised  in  the  target  articles  and  in  this  brief  dis- 
cussion of  responses  to  persuasive  messages  suggest  that  there 
are  many  reasons  that  people  deviate  from  the  ideal  sequence  in 
which  exposure  to  risk  communications  leads  to  perceived  risk 
and,  ultimately,  to  precautionary  behavior.  First,  there  may  be  a 
complex  series  of  trade-offs  that  influence  people’s  responses  to  ■ 
risk  communications.  Factors  that  increase  people’s  motivation 
to  process  a message  may  interfere  with  their  ability  to  do  so; , 
similarly,  factors  that  increase  one’s  sense  of  personal  vulner-  ! 
ability  may  also  create  feelings  of  pessimism  and  hopelessness  , 
that  interfere  with  risk-reduction  behavior.  As  Rothman  and 
Kiviniemi  (27)  point  out,  people  who  acknowledge  increased'! 
personal  vulnerability  may  also  simultaneously  change  other 
perceptions  of  the  health  threat,  such  as  its  seriousness  or  preva- 
lence. It  is  unknown  how  these  different  factors  work  together  to 
influence  precautionary  behavior  and  subsequent  processing  of 
risk-related  information. 

The  recognition  of  this  complex — and  often  conflicting — set 
of  responses  to  risk  communications  suggests  several  different 
approaches  for  future  research.  One  approach  would  be  to  sub- 
ject major  risk  communication  campaigns  to  careful  pilot  studies 
of  responses  to  risk  communications  by  use  of  multiple  mea- 
sures of  information  processing,  cognitive  elaboration,  and  re- 
lated health  beliefs  to  understand  what  people  attend  to,  what 
thoughts  are  generated  by  the  message  (agreeing?  disagreeing?), 
how  the  information  is  evaluated  (convincing?  trustworthy?), 
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what  people  recall  following  exposure,  and  how  and  whether 
people  believe  they  can  modify  their  risk.  It  will  be  essential  to 
conduct  these  tests  in  high-  and  low-risk  groups  and  among 
people  with  different  risk  factors  for  cancer. 

Second,  persuasive  communications  to  increase  perceived 
risk  of  cancer  must  be  sensitive  to  several  factors  that,  unless 
handled  carefully,  could  result  in  extensive  counterarguing  and, 
therefore,  increased  resistance  to  change.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  to  present  information  about  risk  behaviors  that  may  be 
self-defining  or  that  have  important  self-presentational  or  other 
interpersonal  functions.  It  is  difficult  to  alter  such  behaviors 
without  making  the  recommended  risk-reduction  behaviors 
more  socially  acceptable  or  normative  and  without  addressing 
reasons  other  than  health-related  ones  that  people  practice  a 
particular  health-risk  behavior. 

! A third  pressing  need  is  to  understand  how  people  manage 
risk-related  information  over  time  and  what  happens  as  they  try 
to  incorporate  this  information  and  the  behavioral  changes  it 
I suggests  into  their  daily  lives.  Where  does  the  risk  information 
; “go,”  and  why  do  risk  perceptions  bear  an  inconsistent — and 
1 sometimes  counteiproductive — relation  to  precautionary  behav- 

I iors?  These  factors  may  be  different  for  high-  and  low-risk 
groups  in  ways  that  may  inform  the  design  and  delivery  of  risk 
communications  and  of  other  interventions  to  maintain  support 
for  precautionary  behaviors.  Additionally,  individual  differ- 
ences, such  as  self-esteem  and  optimism,  may  play  an  important 
role  in  such  responses,  but  they  may  have  complex  relations  to 
[subsequent  risk  perceptions  and  behavior.  Only  prospective 
studies  that  examine  a range  of  outcome  measures  can  tell  us 
how  different  responses  to  risk  communication  may  be  related  to 
risk  beliefs  and  precautionary  behaviors  over  time.  Such  studies 
are  essential  in  that  the  target  behaviors,  such  as  changes  in  diet 
and  exercise  and  adherence  to  screening  recommendations,  must 
be  practiced  consistently  over  time  to  be  effective.  Daily  diary 
studies  may  provide  valuable  information  about  how  people 
manage  risk  information  in  their  social  interactions  and  behav- 
ioral choices  and  how  such  processes  affect  risk  perceptions  and 
precautionary  behaviors  over  time. 

Finally,  it  may  be  well  worthwhile  to  consider  one  of  the 
major  conclusions  of  Vernon’s  (2)  review.  Her  suggestion  to 
focus  directly  on  social  and  structural  factors  that  may  influence 
cancer  screening,  such  as  cultural  beliefs,  socioeconomic  status, 
insurance  coverage,  and  physician  recommendations,  is  an  im- 
portant reminder  that  precautionary  behaviors  are  not  always 
purely  personal  or  individual  but  may  also  depend  on  a broader 
context  of  social  and  structural  support  for  such  behaviors. 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  address  the  literature  on  the 
relation  between  risk  communication  and  the  initiation  of 
health  behavior  change.  More  specifically,  we  examine  the 
evidence  that  providing  risk  information  is  an  effective  way 
to  change  risk  perceptions,  as  well  as  the  more  limited  evi- 
dence that  altering  risk  perceptions  influences  risk  behavior. 
The  paper  discusses  significant  developments  in  the  research 
on  these  issues,  describes  specific  studies  that  represent 
trends  in  this  research,  and  discusses  methodologic  issues 
important  to  the  development  of  the  field.  Although  there 
are  relatively  few  studies  that  demonstrate  causal  links  be- 
tween risk  communication  and  behavior  change,  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  field  point  to  the  importance  of  tailoring 
risk  communications  to  the  individual  characteristics  of  tar- 
gets. Such  tailoring  has  taken  a variety  of  forms,  including 
providing  individualized  feedback  concerning  risk  status  or 
genetic  vulnerability  and  assessing  readiness  for  behavior 
change.  Future  intervention  efforts  should  combine  indi- 
vidualized risk  status  feedback  with  assessment  of  individual 
differences  in  previous  behavior  and  acceptance  of  personal 
vulnerability.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;25:94-100] 


A fundamental  assumption  underlying  efforts  to  communi- 
cate accurate  risk  information  to  the  public  is  that  individuals 
will  be  more  capable  of  making  important  decisions  about  pre- 
cautionary and  risk  behaviors  if  they  are  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  consequences  of  those  behaviors.  The  most  striking 
evidence  that  risk  communications  can  effect  a change  in  be- 
havior is  the  fact  that  the  prevalence  of  smoking  among  adults  in 
the  United  States  dropped  by  more  than  ‘/s  in  the  30  years 
following  the  Surgeon  General’s  report  on  the  dangers  of  smok- 
ing (I).  More  recently,  dissemination  of  information  about  sex- 
ual transmission  of  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV) 
was  followed  by  a dramatic  decrease  in  unprotected  sex  among 
gay  men  (2-^).  Examples  such  as  these  offer  support  for  the 
appealing  hypothesis  that  risk  communications  can  be  effective 
in  changing  perceptions  of  risk  and,  in  so  doing,  can  motivate 
people  to  initiate  effective  precautionary  behavior. 

As  intuitive  as  this  motivational  hypothesis  appears,  however, 
we  know  relatively  little  about  the  causal  links  between  risk 
communication  and  behavior  change.  There  is  limited  evidence 
that  providing  risk  information  is  an  effective  way  to  change  risk 
perceptions,  and  even  less  evidence  that  altering  risk  perceptions 
motivates  new  health  behavior.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
examine  the  literature  on  these  important  links.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  present  an  exhaustive  review  of  this  literature;  rather, 
we  will  examine  significant  developments  in  the  research  and 
describe,  in  some  detail,  specific  studies  that  represent  these 
trends.  The  paper  is  organized  around  the  following  set  of  ques- 
tions: 1)  Do  risk  perceptions  motivate  the  initiation  of  new  pre- 
cautionary behavior  or  changes  in  risk  behavior?  2)  What  are  the 
barriers  to  acknowledging  risk?  3)  Can  risk  communications 
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change  risk  perceptions?  4)  Finally,  what  research  needs  to  be 
done  to  increase  our  understanding  of  the  relation  between  risk 
information  and  behavior  change? 

Relation  Between  Risk  Perceptions  and 
Precautionary  Behavior 

Virtually  all  theories  of  health  behavior  include  the  hypoth- 
esis that  perceived  vulnerability  is  the  major  motivational  force 
behind  precautionary  behavior  (5).  Furthermore,  a number  of 
reviews  (6-8)  of  the  empirical  literature  have  supported  this 
motivational  hypothesis  by  providing  empirical  evidence  that 
perceptions  of  vulnerability  are  positively  related  to  a wide  va-  ; 
riety  of  preventive  behaviors  in  adolescents  and  adults.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  reviews  have  generally  included  both  prospective 
and  cross-sectional  studies,  leading  to  confusing  and  often  con-  ' 
tradictory  conclusions. 

Most  cross-sectional  studies  of  the  relation  between  per- 
ceived vulnerability  and  precautionary  behavior  have  been  based  j 
on  the  assumption  that  feelings  of  vulnerability  motivate  indi-  ^ 
viduals  to  engage  in  precautionary  behavior.  As  several  re-  , 
searchers  (9-11)  have  asserted,  however,  this  is  often  an  erro- ' 
neous  assumption.  For  example,  the  motivational  hypothesis; 
posits  that  the  perception  that  one  is  vulnerable  to  sunburns  will  i| 
lead  to  the  use  of  sunscreen  and  protective  clothing.  However,  I 
once  an  individual  has  taken  these  precautions,  his  or  her  per- 1 
ceived  vulnerability  should  decrease,  the  result  being  a negative  ■ 
correlation  between  precautionary  behavior  and  current  esti-  j 
mates  of  vulnerability.  In  other  words,  in  many  cases,  percep- 
tions of  vulnerability  should  be  interpreted  as  reflections  of  the 
amount  of  precautionary  or  risk  behavior  a person  has  already  : 
engaged  in,  rather  than  as  the  motivation  for  that  behavior.*  Wei 
did  not  include  cross-sectional  studies  in  this  review  because^ 
interpretation  is  difficult. 

A number  of  studies  have  tested  the  motivational  hypothesis': 
by  tracking  the  association  between  perceptions  of  vulnerability; 
and  subsequent  precautionary  behavior.  In  an  early  review  ofi  i 
this  literature,  Janz  and  Becker  (7)  concluded  that  the  majority  ofj  i 
these  studies  supported  the  motivational  hypothesis — the  more;  i 
vulnerable  people  feel,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  subsequently:  i 
engage  in  precautionary  behaviors  (e.g.,  inoculation  for  swine;  s 
flu,  screening  for  blood  pressure,  or  use  of  clinic  preventive  1 
services).  Subsequent  reexamination  of  these  studies,  however,  i 
led  to  a somewhat  different  conclusion.  More  specifically,:  a 
Montgomery  et  al.  (12)  suggested  that  the  role  of  perceived  a 
vulnerability  is  qualitatively  different  when  the  behavior  in  (: 
question  is  simple  (e.g.,  getting  an  immunization),  as  opposed  tc;  a 
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threatening,  taxing,  or  socially  complex  (e.g.,  monthly  breast 
self-examination  or  regular  condom  use).  In  fact,  when  these 
authors  examined  the  subset  of  studies  by  Janz  and  Becker  that 
investigated  negative  events  with  extreme  threat,  complex  pre- 
cautionary behavior,  or  both,  they  found  that  only  25%  of  these 
studies  reported  a significant  relation  between  perceptions  of 
vulnerability  and  precautionary  behavior. 

This  conclusion  was  further  supported  by  the  Chicago  Multi- 
Center  AIDS  Cohort  Study  (MACS)  of  HIV  preventive  behavior 
(13).  This  study  assessed  risk  perceptions  and  risk  behavior  in 
637  gay  men  at  two  different  points  in  time,  6 months  apart. 
These  authors  found  that  perceived  vulnerability  at  time  1 was 
related  to  risk  behavior  at  time  2;  however,  this  effect  was  ex- 
plained by  the  correlation  between  time  1 perceived  risk  and 
time  1 risk  behavior.  In  their  words,  “the  apparent  link  between 
perceived  risk  and  longitudinal  changes  in  behavior  is  actually 
explained  by  the  covariability  of  a sense  of  risk  and  behavior  at 
[time]  1”  {14}.  Secondary  analysis  of  data  from  the  Los  Angeles 
MACS  study  (15)  revealed  the  same  pattern  (Aspinwall  LG: 
personal  communication,  1994  Feb  22).  It  would  appear  then 
that  longitudinal  studies  of  the  relation  between  perceptions  of 
vulnerability  and  precautionary  behavior  have  also  failed  to  pro- 
vide convincing  support  for  the  motivational  hypothesis. 

How  can  this  be  the  case?  Is  it  possible  that  the  rapid  and 
profound  reductions  in  smoking  and  unprotected  sex  that  fol- 
lowed widespread  dissemination  of  research  documenting  the 
health  risks  associated  with  these  behaviors  were  not  associated 
with  corresponding  increases  in  vulnerability  estimates?  One 
answer  to  this  question  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  research 
that  has  examined  it.  In  particular,  we  suggest  that  methodologic 
shortcomings  in  the  extant  research  are  at  least  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  lack  of  clear  findings  in  prospective  examinations  of 
the  hypothesis.  We  will  discuss  two  of  these  problems. 

Although  warnings  about  the  inappropriateness  of  interpret- 
ing cross-sectional  data  as  support  for  the  motivational  hypoth- 
esis have  been  articulated  repeatedly  in  the  literature  (7,9-11), 
two  other  methodologic  issues  have  received  far  less  attention. 
iThe  first  of  these  issues  is  the  problem  of  initial  covariation  of 
perceived  vulnerability  and  behavior — the  problem  noted  by  Jo- 
seph et  al.  in  their  analysis  of  the  MACS  data  (13,14).  More  than 
a decade  after  the  observation  by  Joseph  et  al.,  there  are  few 
ilongitudinal  studies  of  the  relationship  between  perceptions  of 
risk  and  subsequent  precautionary  behavior.  Even  fewer  studies 
exist  in  which  the  authors  control  for  prior  precautionary  behav- 
ior and,  by  doing  so,  test  the  relation  between  risk  perceptions 
and  change  in  behavior.  Without  controlling  for  time  1 behavior, 
significant  correlations  between  risk  perceptions  at  time  1 and 
behavior  at  time  2 could  be  interpreted  as  causal  when  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  result  of  initial  covariation  between  perceived  risk 
and  behavior  at  time  1 (as  was  the  case  in  Joseph  et  al.).  This  is 
a common  source  of  misinterpretation  of  prospective  risk  data 
(9-11).  Ideally,  because  the  relation  between  perceived  vulner- 
ability and  behavior  is  reciprocal  (see  below’),  both  constructs 
should  be  assessed  at  time  1 and  time  2 to  determine  whether 
change  in  behavior  covaries  with  change  in  risk  perceptions. 

The  second  methodologic  issue  has  to  do  with  the  match 
between  the  risk  question  and  the  participants’  experience  with 
the  behavior  and  their  stage  of  behavior  change  (9-11).  If  the 
participant  is  engaging  in  a precautionary  behavior,  such  as 
breast  self-examination,  and  intends  to  continue  this  practice,  the 
appropriate  risk  question  is  different  than  if  he  or  she  is  not 
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practicing  the  precautionary  behavior.  More  specifically,  a 
simple  question  about  the  likelihood  of  dying  of  a disease,  breast 
cancer  for  example,  can  confound  perceptions  of  risk  and  inten- 
tions to  continue  self-examinations:  “Even  if  I develop  breast 
cancer,  I won’t  die  from  it  because  I intend  to  be  vigilant  about 
early  detection.”  Likewise,  different  questions  are  required  if  the 
participant  is  engaging  in  a risk  behavior,  trying  to  quit  a risk 
behavior,  or  has  already  quit.  Eor  example,  an  adamant  non- 
smoker  would  probably  answer  the  question  “What  is. the  like- 
lihood that  you  will  suffer  from  a smoking-related  disease?” 
with  “none”  because  he  or  she  does  not  intend  to  start  smoking. 
To  separate  the  effects  of  risk  perceptions  from  those  of  inten- 
tions and  past  behavior,  it  is  often  necessary  to  ask  a hypotheti- 
cal or  “conditional”  risk  question,  i.e.,  one  that  is  contingent  on 
performance  of  the  behavior:  “What  would  be  the  likelihood  that 
you  would  suffer  from  a smoking-related  disease  if  you  were  to 
start  smoking?”  Eor  smokers  who  are  preparing  to  quit  smoking, 
it  is  appropriate  to  ask,  “What  would  be  the  likelihood  that  you 
would  suffer  from  a smoking-related  disease  if  you  were  to 
continue  smoking?”  and  “What  would  be  the  likelihood  ...  if 
you  were  to  stop  smoking?”  (16).  Until  there  are  more  studies 
that  incorporate  these  features  and  thereby  take  experience,  prior 
changes  in  behavior,  and  intentions  into  account,  it  is  premature 
to  draw  definitive  conclusions  from  the  existing  prospective  lit- 
erature on  the  motivational  hypothesis. 

Defensive  Responses  to  Health  Communications 

Another  reason  why  longitudinal  studies  about  risk  percep- 
tions and  precautionary  behavior  have  failed  to  provide  convinc- 
ing support  for  the  motivational  hypothesis  has  to  do  with  the 
way  people  respond  to  health  communications.  Specifically, 
many  people  tend  to  react  to  risk  information  in  a defensive 
manner.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  message  suggests  or  im- 
plies that  their  current  or  past  behavior  has  been  unwise  or 
unhealthy. 

Risk  Awareness 

People  often  think  that  they  are  less  vulnerable  to  future 
negative  events  than  are  similar  others — others  whose  level  of 
risk,  objectively,  is  comparable.  This  optimistic  perspective  has 
been  termed  an  “illusion  of  invulnerability,”  or  simply  an  opti- 
mistic bias  (17,18).  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  this  opti- 
mism is  at  least  tempered  by  reality.  In  other  words,  although 
people  may  see  themselves  as  less  vulnerable  than  a peer  or  the 
average  person,  their  estimates  do  reflect  a reasonable  awareness 
of  their  personal  risk  status  (77).  Eor  example,  adult  smokers  are 
aware  that  their  risks  of  smoking-related  disease  are  greater  than 
are  those  of  nonsmokers  (19),  and  college  students’  risk  percep- 
tions have  been  shown  to  correlate  with  their  actual  probability 
of  experiencing  a variety  of  health  hazards  (20,21).  Adolescents 
also  understand  the  relationship  between  smoking  and  vulner- 
ability to  smoking-related  diseases,  and  they  can  apply  this 
knowledge  to  themselves.  More  specifically,  increases  in  ado- 
lescents’ smoking  over  time  are  accompanied  by  cotxesponding 
increases  in  personal  vulnerability  to  lung  disease  (22).  In  short, 
people,  including  young  people,  may  not  be  accurate  in  an  exact 
sense  when  estimating  the  likelihood  that  their  behavior  will 
lead  to  a specific  negative  consequence.  They  do,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  an  idea  of  the  relative  risks  associated  with  their 
behavior. 
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Defensive  Cognitions 

In  spite  of  these  reality  constraints  on  perceptions  of  vulner- 
ability, optimistic  biases  are  quite  common,  and  people  engage 
in  a variety  of  cognitive  strategies  that  protect  these  biases.  For 
example,  early  research  on  reactions  to  medical  diagnoses  by 
Croyle  et  al.  (2S-25)  revealed  that  people  tend  to  respond  to 
threatening  health  information  with  a predictable  set  of  defen- 
sive “adjustments”  in  their  thinking,  i.e.,  when  learning  that  they 
are  at  risk,  people  often  engage  in  an  active  process  of  distorting 
and  discounting  the  risk  information.  More  recent  research  (22) 
has  revealed  that  adolescents  exhibit  this  same  kind  of  defen- 
siveness following  increases  in  their  smoking.  In  one  study, 
smoking  and  cognitions  associated  with  smoking  were  tracked 
over  a 3-year  period  in  a sample  of  477  adolescents.  Results 
indicated  that  adolescents  who  increased  their  smoking  engaged 
in  two  types  of  defensive  (cognitive)  strategies:  (a)  They  nor- 
malized the  behavior  by  increasing  their  estimates  of  the  preva- 
lence of  smoking  among  their  peers,  and  (b)  they  avoided  dunk- 
ing about  the  potential  negative  consequences  of  smoking. 
Likewise,  members  of  smoking  cessation  groups  who  relapse 
demonstrate  a similar  kind  of  defensiveness  by  decreasing  their 
risk  estimates  to  the  health  risks  associated  with  smoking 
(16,26).  Furthermore,  this  defensiveness  appears  to  be  associ- 
ated with  subsequent  increases  in  smoking  (22). 

Thus,  people  are  not  passive,  unbiased  recipients  of  informa- 
tion about  their  health.  Although  most  people  do  not  engage  in 
delusional  thinking  or  complete  denial  of  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  their  behavior,  they  do  possess  an  impressive  array  of 
self-protective  strategies  that  can  act  as  buffers  against  the  un- 
wanted implications  posed  by  risk  information.  In  other  words, 
first-order  denial  of  risk  is  uncommon,  but  avoiding  thinking 
about  the  risk  and  minimizing  its  significance  appear  to  be  com- 
mon reactions  to  risk  communications.  Furthermore,  people  with 
certain  characteristics  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  these  strate- 
gies than  others.  In  fact,  several  personality  constructs  have  been 
shown  to  predict  reactions  to  risk  communications.  For  example, 
individuals  characterized  by  a general  tendency  to  seek  threat- 
ening information  rather  than  to  avoid  it  (high  monitors)  respond 
to  risk  communications  with  excessive  anxiety  that  results  in 
avoidance  coping  and  may  ultimately  be  maladaptive  in  terms  of 
behavior  change  [(27,28);  see  Salovey  et  al.  (29)  for  a review  of 
personality  factors  related  to  reactions  to  risk  information]. 

A series  of  studies  (30-32)  has  explored  the  relation  between 
defensiveness  and  awareness  that  one’s  precautionary  behavior 
is  less  than  optimal.  This  research  has  demonstrated  that  people 
engage  in  defensive  strategies  primarily  when  their  risk  behavior 
is  made  salient.  Furthermore,  people  with  high  self-esteem  find 
the  implication  that  they  are  engaging  in  inappropriate  or  unwise 
behavior  to  be  more  aversive  than  do  those  with  low  self-esteem. 
Thus,  they  are  more  likely  to  become  defensive  in  response  to 
risk  messages  that  make  their  shortcomings  salient.  In  contrast, 
people  with  low  self-esteem  are  not  as  surprised  to  learn  that 
their  health  behavior  is  less  than  optimal  and  respond  to  such 
information  with  less  defensiveness  (31-33). 

Self-Esteem  and  Defensiveness 

The  important  question  here  is  whether  these  individual  dif- 
ferences in  defensiveness  affect  health;  in  other  words,  does  it 
interfere  with  salutary  behavior?  To  answer  this  question,  we 
examined  changes  in  risk  estimates  among  adult  participants  in 
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smoking  cessation  groups  conducted  by  the  American  Lung  As-  ^ 
sociation  (16).  Perceptions  of  vulnerability  to  smoking-related  i- 
diseases,  commitment  to  quitting,  and  self-concept  were  as-  < 
sessed  before,  during,  and  after  participation  in  the  clinics.  The  j 
measure  of  vulnerability  used  in  this  study  was  conditional — “If  l 
you  were  to  continue  smoking  [start  smoking  again],  what  would  I 
be  the  likelihood  that  you  would  develop  . . .”  (followed  by  a i 
series  of  smoking-related  diseases,  each  answered  on  a 0%- 
100%  scale).  No  differences  were  seen  in  the  risk  perceptions  of  I 
high  and  low  self-esteem  participants  at  the  beginning  of  the  ; 
study,  and  no  changes  in  the  risk  perceptions  of  the  abstainers  or  ij 
of  the  low  esteem  relapsers  between  the  quit  date  and  the 
6-month  follow-up.  Consistent  with  our  other  studies  of  self-  | 
esteem  and  risk  information,  however,  many  of  the  high  esteem 
relapsers  adjusted  their  perceptions  of  vulnerability  after  they  j 
resumed  smoking — they  (significantly)  decreased  their  risk  es-  | 
timates  between  the  quit  date  and  the  follow-up.  In  addition, 
there  was  a significant  correlation  between  these  changes  in  risk 
estimates  and  commitment  to  future  smoking  cessation  attempts. 
More  specifically,  the  relapsers  who  demonstrated  the  most  de- 
fensiveness (i.e.,  decreases  in  risk  estimates)  reported  lower  lev- 
els of  commitment  to  future  attempts  to  quit.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  the  defensive  cognitive  strategies  exhibited  by  high  esteem 
individuals  may  soothe  their  egos  but  may  also  inhibit  adaptive 
behavior  change. 

To  summarize,  the  evidence  on  defensive  reactions  to  risk 
communications  is  mixed.  On  the  one  hand,  it  appears  that 
people  are  relatively  accurate  regarding  risk  and  tend  not  to 
delude  themselves  about  either  the  probability  of  negative  con- 
sequences or  the  potential  severity  of  those  consequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  people,  namely  those  with  high  self-esteem 
who  have  engaged  in  risky  behavior,  are  particularly  facile  at 
minimizing  their  vulnerability  when  their  risk  behavior  is  made 
salient  to  them,  and  this  process  may  have  adverse  behavioral 
consequences.  Thus,  it  appears  that,  for  risk  information  to  have 
maximum  effect  on  risk  perceptions  or  risk  behavior,  it  must  be 
presented  in  a manner  that  reduces  defensiveness  and  reactance. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  come  to  somewhat  disheartening  con-  i 
elusions  regarding  two  of  the  questions  we  posed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  paper.  First,  there  is  insufficient  empirical  evidence 
from  longitudinal  studies  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  percep- 
tions of  vulnerability  motivate  precautionary  behavior.  Second, , 
it  would  appear  that  a percentage  of  the  population  is  capable  ofi 
at  least  minimizing  (if  not  ignoring)  risk  information.  To  address- 
the  more  general  question  about  whether  risk  information  can; 
have  an  effect  on  risk  perceptions,  we  turn  to  experimental  stud-  i 
ies  of  the  effects  of  generic  (nontailored)  risk  communications.. 

Can  Generic  (nontailored)  Risk  Communications 
Alter  Risk  Perceptions? 

A number  of  studies  have  addressed  this  question  by  exam- : 
ining  the  effects  of  providing  people  with  nonspecific  informa- 1 
tion  about  health  risks  with  which  they  are  relatively  unfamiliar. 
For  example,  Weinstein  and  his  colleagues  (34,35)  distributed  a 
brochure  about  the  risks  associated  with  radon  exposure  in  com- 
munities that  had  significant  radon  problems  but  had  not  been 
targeted  for  media  coverage  of  the  problem.  They  demonstrated 
that  informing  homeowners  that  there  was  a “substantial  prob- 
ability” of  finding  high  radon  levels  in  homes  in  their  commu- 
nities significantly  increased  the  homeowners’  perceptions  of 
the  likelihood  that  their  own  homes  had  unhealthy  radon  levels. 
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Mahler  et  al.  (36)  provided  a demonstration  of  the  effect  of 
relatively risk  information,  i.e.,  information  about  the 
risk  of  skin  cancer  associated  with  exposure  to  the  sun,  on  per- 
ceptions of  vulnerability.  In  this  study,  participants  were  shown 
one  of  two  10-minute  slide  shows  depicting  the  proper  use  of 
sunscreen.  One  of  the  slide  shows  emphasized  the  use  of  sun- 
screen to  prevent  skin  cancer,  and  the  other  focused  on  the  use 
'of  sunscreen  to  prevent  age  spots  and  wrinkling.  The  participants 
'who  watched  either  of  these  slide  shows  had  higher  postinter- 
vention risk  estimates  than  did  those  in  a no-information  control 
group. 

. A different  strategy  has  been  used  to  change  risk  estimates 
i| among  young  women  who  are  engaging  in  another  relatively 
[;  familiar  risk  behavior — unprotected  sex.  In  these  studies  (30- 
,\32),  women  who  were  engaging  in  unprotected  sexual  inter- 
II  course  were  asked  to  think  about  the  number  of  times  they  had 
B failed  to  use  appropriate  protection.  This  review  of  previous 
behavior,  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a reminder  that  that 
behavior  had  been  risky,  did,  in  fact,  increase  the  women’s  es- 
timates of  the  likelihood  that  they  would  contract  a sexually 
transmitted  disease  or  have  an  unplanned  pregnancy.  Thus,  sim- 
ply reminding  people  that  their  behavior  has  been  risky  can 
increase  risk  estimates.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  in  two 
of  these  three  studies,  self-esteem  moderated  the  effect  of  review 
on  risk  estimates,  such  that  the  review  had  a greater  effect  on  the 
risk  estimates  of  low  than  high  esteem  women. 

In  summary,  there  is  evidence  that  risk  communications  that 
are  not  tailored  to  individual  differences  in  risk  factors  can  affect 
risk  perceptions.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  these  communica- 
tions can  be  in  the  form  of  information  about  new  risks  or 
reminders  of  risks  about  which  people  are  already  knowledge- 
able. The  research  on  individual  differences  in  defensive  reac- 
tions to  such  information  (e.g.,  differences  in  monitoring  and 
blunting  and  in  self-esteem),  however,  indicates  that  these  non- 
tailored  communications  are  more  effective  for  some  people 
than  for  others.  Concern  about  such  individual  differences  in 
reactions  to  risk  information  has  resulted  in  recent  research  ex- 
ploring the  efficacy  of  risk  information  that  is  tailored  to  the 
individual.  These  studies  have  generally  focused  on  matching 
the  message  to  either  recipients’  readiness  for  behavior  change 
or  their  risk  status. 

Matching  Communications  to  Readiness  eor 
Behavior  Change 

Theoretical  models  that  describe  health  behavior  change  in 
terms  of  discrete  stages  rather  than  continua  have  a long  history 
in  health  psychology.  For  example,  the  Transtheoretical  Model 
of  Behavior  Change  suggests  that  people  go  through  five  distinct 
stages  in  the  process  of  quitting  a risk  behavior  or  adopting  a 
precautionary  behavior.  The  model  suggests  that  the  kinds  of 
interventions  that  are  successful  in  changing  behavior  vary  from 
stage  to  stage  (37).  Similarly,  the  Precaution  Adoption  Process 
Model  outlines  different  kinds  of  information  that  are  useful  in 
moving  people  from  one  stage  of  precaution  adoption  to  the  next 
(38).  Until  recently,  however,  little  research  had  been  directed 
toward  investigating  the  efficacy  of  tailoring  risk  communica- 
tions to  the  recipient’s  stage. 

An  example  of  the  potential  of  this  approach  can  be  found  in 
an  experimental  test  by  Weinstein  et  al.  (39)  of  the  effectiveness 
of  risk  communications  about  radon  exposure.  The  study  fo- 
cused on  two  (stage)  transitions  relevant  to  home  radon  testing: 
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1)  the  transition  from  being  undecided  about  testing  one’s  home 
(stage  3 in  the  Precaution  Adoption  Process  Model)  to  deciding 
to  test  (stage  5)  and  2)  the  transition  from  deciding  to  test  to 
actually  ordering  a test  (stage  6 in  the  model).  The  hypothesis 
was  that  risk  communications  designed  solely  to  increase  risk 
estimates  would  be  effective  in  getting  undecided  people  to  de- 
cide to  test  their  homes  but  were  not  what  was  needed  to  move 
people  who  had  already  decided  to  buy  a test  to  the  next  stage, 
i.e.,  they  would  not  increase  the  likelihood  that  people  at  stage  5 
would  move  to  stage  6.  Likewise,  it  was  hypothesized  that  a 
message  that  stressed  the  ease  of  testing  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  behaviors  of  those  who  had  not  yet 
decided  to  test  (movement  from  stage  3 to  stage  5)  but  would 
facilitate  action  among  those  who  had  already  decided  to  test 
(movement  from  stage  5 to  stage  6). 

The  results  were  as  expected:  Risk  information  was  very 
influential  in  getting  people  to  decide  to  buy  radon  home  test 
kits,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  people  who  had  already  decided  to 
purchase  the  kits.  Similarly,  information  on  how  to  conduct  the 
test  was  successful  in  getting  people  to  buy  and  use  the  kits  but 
only  if  they  had  previously  decided  to  conduct  the  test.  Thus,  this 
simple  experiment  demonstrated  that  risk  information  has  dif- 
ferent effects  at  different  stages  of  precaution  adoption  and, 
therefore,  lends  support  to  the  utility  of  stage  models  in  devel- 
oping tailored  risk  communications. 

Use  oe  Biostatistical  Models  to  Tailor  Risk 
Ineormation 

A different  kind  of  tailoring  has  been  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  increasingly  accurate  biostatistical  models  of  risk 
projection.  These  studies  typically  provide  participants  with 
feedback  from  an  individualized  health  risk  appraisal  that  is 
designed  to  estimate  their  morbidity  and  mortality  risk  for  vari- 
ous diseases  on  the  basis  of  their  medical  history,  health  habits, 
and  diagnostic  assessments,  such  as  blood  pressure  and  choles- 
terol levels.  For  example.  Avis  et  al.  (40)  employed  this  ap- 
proach to  provide  individuals  with  information  regarding  their 
risk  of  heart  attack  and  to  determine  whether  such  information 
could  alter  optimistic  bias.  In  this  study,  the  participants  were 
asked  to  rate  their  own  likelihood  of  having  a heart  attack  or 
stroke  within  the  next  10  years  compared  with  others  of  their  age 
and  sex.  After  answering  this  question,  participants  completed  a 
health  risk  appraisal  that  included  weight,  cholesterol  level, 
blood  pressure,  and  self-reports  of  family  history  of  heart  dis- 
ease, smoking  behavior,  physical  activity,  and  recent  life  stress. 
The  results  of  this  study  were  disappointing  in  that  the  vast 
majority  of  participants  (>70%)  did  not  change  their  risk  per- 
ceptions during  the  7-12  weeks  between  the  health  risk  appraisal 
and  the  follow-up  assessment.  Although  the  above-average-risk 
participants  were  more  likely  to  decrease  their  optimistic  bias 
than  were  the  average  and  below-average  risk  participants  (21% 
responded  to  the  information  by  decreasing  their  optimistic 
bias),  12%  of  those  who  received  high-risk  feedback  actually 
increased  their  optimistic  bias. 

In  a similar  but  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  use  of 
biostatistical  data  to  alter  perceptions  of  vulnerability,  Kreuter 
and  Strecher  (41)  asked  adult  patients  in  a primary  care  setting 
to  report  their  likelihood  of  having  a heart  attack,  stroke,  or  fatal 
motor  vehicle  crash  or  of  getting  cancer  “compared  to  that  of 
others  your  age  and  gender”  and  then  to  complete  a computer- 
administered  health  risk  appraisal.  The  appraisal  elicited  self- 
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reports  of  age,  height,  weight,  body  frame,  diabetes,  blood  pres- 
sure, cholesterol  level,  smoking,  and  alcohol  consumption.  In 
addition,  women  were  asked  about  their  family  history  of  breast 
cancer,  age  at  menarche,  age  at  parity,  and  history  of  hysterec- 
tomy, mammograms,  and  Pap  smears.  On  completion  of  the 
appraisal,  patients  were  provided  with  feedback  regarding  their 
actuarial  risk  of  10-year  mortality  as  a result  of  heart  attack, 
stroke,  cancer,  and  automobile  accidents.  Six  months  later,  the 
patients  responded  to  the  question  about  their  vulnerability  again 
to  assess  whether  the  feedback  had  an  effect  on  optimistic  and 
pessimistic  biases.  The  results  of  this  study  were  mixed — risk 
appraisal  feedback  reduced  optimistic  bias  for  stroke  and  re- 
duced pessimistic  bias  for  cancer.  It  did  not,  however,  affect  risk 
estimates  for  heart  attack  or  motor  vehicle  crashes  or  reduce 
optimistic  bias  for  cancer  or  pessimistic  bias  for  stroke.^ 

Although  these  two  studies  (40,41)  failed  to  provide  clear 
evidence  that  health  risk  appraisals  can  affect  risk  perceptions, 
both  of  them  employed  limited  measures  of  perceived  vulner- 
ability. More  specifically,  both  studies  employed  a measure  of 
comparative  risk  that  assessed  participants’  perceptions  that  they 
were  more  or  less  vulnerable  than  the  average  person.  Thus, 
these  studies  were  designed  to  measure  the  effect  of  risk  ap- 
praisals on  optimistic  bias  and  pessimistic  bias  rather  than  risk 
estimates,  and  these  biases  have  been  shown  to  be  exceptionally 
resistant  to  change  (42). 

Use  of  Genetic  Biomarkers  in  Tailoring  Risk 
Communications 

The  current  generation  of  research  on  the  effect  of  risk  com- 
munication is  evolving  in  conjunction  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  ability  to  assess  risk  accurately  with  various  physi- 
ologic measures  and  biomarkers.  A provocative  example  of  this 
approach  is  provided  by  the  examination  by  German  et  al.  (43) 
of  the  effectiveness  of  individualized  genetic  biomarker  feed- 
back in  changing  risk  estimates  and  behavior  in  adult  smokers. 
This  study  incorporated  biomarker  feedback  about  exposure  and 
genetic  susceptibility  into  a quit  smoking  intervention.  One 
group  of  smokers  (consultation  treatment)  received  a standard- 
ized 60-minute  individual  smoking  cessation  consultation  that 
included  development  of  a quitting  plan,  a menu  of  quitting 
strategies,  and  advice  on  gaining  support  from  friends  and  fam- 
ily for  the  quit  effort.  The  second  group  (exposure  feedback 
treatment)  received  the  same  consultation  plus  feedback  about 
their  personal  carbon  monoxide  level  and  comparison  of  their 
level  with  typical  levels  for  nonsmokers  and  ex-smokers.  The 
third  group  (susceptibility  feedback  treatment)  received  the  con- 
sultation, exposure  feedback,  and  feedback  regarding  their  indi- 
vidual susceptibility  to  exposure  (i.e.,  CYP2D6  genotyping).  For 
example,  smokers  whose  genotype  indicated  that  they  metabo- 
lized tobacco  carcinogens  extensively  were  told  that,  because  of 
their  genetic  make-up,  they  had  a higher  risk  of  developing  lung 
cancer  than  did  other  smokers  who  did  not  have  the  same  genetic 
make-up.  The  results  of  this  study  indicated  that  the  suscepti- 
bility feedback  had  a dramatic  effect  on  risk  estimates — the 
exposure  plus  susceptibility  feedback  treatment  resulted  in  a 
sixfold  increase  in  risk  estimates  relative  to  the  consultation 
treatment.  Thus,  this  study  suggests  that  biomarkers  and  other 
physiologic  feedback  may  be  useful  tools  in  providing  individu- 
alized feedback  that  can  affect  risk  perceptions  and  risk  behav- 
iors. 

Is  risk  communication  an  effective  way  to  change  risk  per- 


ceptions? A number  of  studies  have  demonstrated  that,  in  spite 
of  optimistic  bias  and  natural  defensiveness,  providing  people 
with  risk  information  and  reminders  of  their  risk  behavior  can  i 
alter  their  estimates  of  both  familiar  and  novel  risks.  These  ef- 
fects have  been  demonstrated  for  diverse  risks  ranging  from  i 
home  radon,  unplanned  pregnancy  and  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases, and  skin  damage  from  the  sun,  to  osteoporosis,  colorectal 
cancer,  and  the  dangers  of  smoking  (30-32,35,43^5).  Thus, 
there  is  convincing  evidence  that  a variety  of  approaches  to  risk 
communication  can  be  effective  in  altering  risk  perceptions. 
What  we  do  not  know  for  sure  as  of  yet,  however,  is  whether  risk 
information  that  is  tailored  to  individual  differences  in  risk  char- 
acteristics and  readiness  to  change  is  more  effective  in  changing 
risk  perceptions  than  is  nontailored  information  or  whether  tai- 
loring can  be  useful  in  overcoming  defensive  responses  to  risk 
communications.  Although  the  assumption  that  tailoring  risk  in- 
formation will  produce  stronger  effects  is  appealing,  currently 
there  are  insufficient  data  to  either  support  or  refute  this  assump- 
tion. 

When  Does  Changing  Risk  Perceptions 
Influence  Behavior? 

We  suggest  that  asking  the  simple  question  of  whether  chang- 
ing risk  perceptions  influences  behavior  ignores  much  of  what 
we  have  learned  about  the  complexity  of  risk  and  precautionary 
behavior  over  the  past  20  years.  In  particular,  it  ignores  evidence 
that,  because  people  go  through  stages  of  behavior  change  and 
precaution  adoption,  risk  information  is  more  relevant  at  some 
stages  than  it  is  at  others.  It  also  ignores  the  finding  that  there  are 
individual  differences  in  responses  to  risk  information  and,  more 
specifically,  that  some  people  respond  defensively  to  this  infor- 
mation. Finally,  it  ignores  the  finding  that  complex  and  multide- 
termined  precautionary  behaviors,  like  breast  self-examination 
and  smoking  cessation,  are  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  risk 
information  than  are  simple  behaviors  (e.g.,  getting  flu  shots). 
Therefore,  we  suggest  that  the  appropriate  question  is  not  wheth- 
er risk  information  is  effective  in  altering  risk  behavior  but 
rather,  “What  are  the  conditions  under  which  risk  information  is- 
most  effective  in  moving  people  toward  behavior  change?” 

Consistent  with  this  framing  of  the  question,  the  Precaution 
Adoption  Process  Model  suggests  that  changes  in  intention  will ; 
occur  only  when  a change  in  behavior  is  perceived  to  be  effec- : 
tive  and  the  problem  is  perceived  to  be  severe  enough  to  warrant ' 
action.  In  other  words,  risk  information  will  lead  to  intention  to 
alter  behavior  only  when  it  is  accompanied  by  perceptions  that 
the  problem  is  severe  and  that  the  behavior  change  will  be  ef- 
ficacious. Efforts  to  demonstrate  this  effect  under  other  circum- 
stances are  most  likely  doomed  to  failure. 

Our  search  of  the  literature  revealed  only  two  studies  (one 
published  and  the  other  in  preparation)  that  demonstrate  that  risk 
perceptions  mediate  the  effect  of  risk  information  on  intention  to 
change  behavior.  First,  Fong  GT  et  al.  (manuscript  in  prepara- 
tion) report  that  genetic  counseling  is  effective  in  altering  risk 
estimates  of  ovarian  cancer  among  women  patients  at  an  ovarian 
cancer  clinic  and  that  these  changes  in  risk  estimates  mediate  the 
relation  between  actual  risk  and  intentions  to  have  future  screen- 
ing. In  this  study,  both  the  severity  of  the  cancer  and  the  efficacy 
of  early  detection  through  screening  were  important  components 
of  the  counseling  session.  Similarly,  Mahler  et  al.  (36)  provided 
participants  with  information  about  the  probability  and  severity 
of  skin  damage  from  ultraviolet  rays  and  about  the  efficacy  of 
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i; sunscreen  use.  The  information  was  effective  in  altering  esti- 
: mates  of  vulnerability  to  skin  damage,  and  these  perceptions  did 
Immediate  changes  in  intention  to  use  sunscreen.  Furthermore, 
J these  authors  were  able  to  follow  a subset  of  their  participants 
fand  found  that  their  interventions  were  successful  in  decreasing 

tthe  amount  of  sun  exposure  in  these  people,  as  indicated  by 
melanin  skin  content  6 weeks  later.  Although  the  small  number 
|Of  participants  in  the  follow-up  sample  did  not  permit  definitive 
Iconclusions  about  the  mediation  of  behavior  change  by  change 
in  risk  perceptions,  these  data  are  consistent  with  this  interpre- 
tation. 

The  study  by  Lerman  et  al.  {43}  described  earlier  leads  to 
similar  conclusions,  although  these  authors  did  not  directly  ad- 
dress the  role  of  change  in  perceived  risk  as  a mediator.  They  did 
examine  the  effects  of  their  intervention  by  stage  of  behavior 
change  and  concluded  that  smokers  in  either  biomarker  feedback 
group  who  were  in  the  preparation  stage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  (as  defined  by  the  Transtheoretical  Model  of  Behavior 
Change)  were  more  likely  to  decrease  their  cigarette  smoking 
during  the  2-month  follow-up  period  than  were  those  in  the 
consultation  group. 

All  three  of  these  studies  [{43,36};  and  Fong  GT  et  al:  manu- 
script in  preparation]  meet  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Pre- 
caution Adoption  Process  Model  in  that  the  interventions  in- 
cluded components  that  addressed  the  severity  of  the  risk  and  the 
ejficacy  of  behavior  change.  There  is,  however,  surprisingly 
little  research  on  how  perceptions  of  vulnerability  and  severity 
interact  with  perceptions  of  the  efficacy  of  behavior  change  to 
motivate  the  adoption  of  precautionary  behavior.  Given  that 
most  people  view  cancer  as  extremely  severe,  these  studies  sug- 
gest that  future  research  examine  the  efficacy  of  risk  communi- 
cations that  are  personalized  with  regard  to  individual  differ- 
ences in  personal  risk  factors,  ability,  or  willingness  to 
acknowledge  vulnerability  and  with  readiness  to  change  behav- 
ior when  the  disease  outcomes  are  perceived  to  be  severe. 

Future  Directions  for  Research 

Although  there  are  gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  the  effects  of 
risk  communication  on  risk  behavior  that  need  to  be  filled,  there 
|are  also  exciting  developments  in  the  field.  The  next  generation 
bf  research  can  achieve  more  methodologic  precision  than  the 
last  generation,  while  taking  advantage  of  new  developments  in 
tailoring  feedback.  More  specifically,  we  propose  the  following 
four  future  research  directions: 

1 )  To  avoid  misinterpretation  of  results  because  of  covaria- 
tion of  prior  perceptions  of  risk  and  risk  behavior,  tests  of  the 
effect  of  cancer  risk  communications  on  risk  perceptions  and 
precautionary  behavior  should  include  {a)  risk  communication 
interventions  compared  with  no-information  control  groups,  {b) 
preintervention  and  postintervention  assessment  of  risk  percep- 
tions and  risk  behavior,  and  (c)  appropriate  statistical  analyses  to 
detect  the  role  of  risk  perceptions  as  a mediator  of  changes  in 
behavior,  controlling  for  the  covariation  of  perceived  vulnerabil- 
ity and  prior  behavior. 

2)  Cancer  risk  communications  do  not  just  provide  informa- 
tion about  new  risks.  In  many  cases,  they  primarily  serve  as 
reminders  that  one’s  current  or  past  behavior  has  been  unwise.  In 
these  cases,  people  are  not  passive  recipients  of  risk  information 
but,  instead,  can  be  extremely  adept  at  a variety  of  cognitive 
strategies  to  protect  themselves  from  information  they  do  not 
want  to  hear.  Consequently,  we  need  research  that  furthers  un- 
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derstanding  of  defensive  reactions  to  risk  communications.  We 
also  need  research  on  interventions  that  reduce  this  defensive- 
ness and  minimize  the  psychologic  reactance  that  often  occurs 
when  a risk  communication  reminds  individuals  (especially 
those  individuals  with  high  self-esteem,  low  monitoring,  and 
high  blunting)  that  their  recent  behavior  has  been  potentially 
unhealthy  or  risky. 

3)  Much  of  the  literature  on  risk  communication  focuses  on 
specific  diseases  (e.g.,  breast  cancer),  or  even  specific  precau- 
tionary behaviors  (e.g.,  breast  self-examination).  This  kind  of 
research  furthers  our  knowledge  about  the  effectiveness  of  vari- 
ous risk  communication  strategies  in  altering  specific  behaviors. 
It  does  little,  however,  to  build  a body  of  knowledge  that  is 
applicable  across  diseases  and  behaviors.  If  the  vast  majority  of 
risk  researchers  focus  exclusively  on  the  diseases  or  risk  behav- 
iors that  are  of  interest  to  them,  the  result  will  be  a failure  to 
examine  questions  that  are  applicable  to  a variety  of  diseases  and 
behaviors.  For  example:  Does  altering  behavior  that  has  short- 
term versus  long-term  consequences  require  different  risk  com- 
munication strategies?  Do  preventive  and  screening  behaviors 
require  different  strategies?  We  suggest  that  there  is  a need  for 
research  that  compares  the  effect  of  various  risk  communication 
strategies  across  different  types  of  diseases  and  precautionary 
behaviors  and  that  this  research  should  be  designed  to  explore 
these  differences  and  advance  theory  relevant  to  risk  communi- 
cation across  different  kinds  of  behaviors. 

4)  Finally,  we  suggest  that  the  exciting  new  research  on  tai- 
loring feedback  to  individual  risk  characteristics  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  tailoring  on  additional  individual  difference 
variables.  For  example,  risk  appraisals  that  typically  include 
assessment  of  health  habits,  such  as  exercise  and  smoking,  could 
be  expanded  to  include  assessments  of  defensiveness  about  cur- 
rent behaviors  (e.g.,  inflated  perceptions  of  prevalence,  mini- 
mized perceptions  of  susceptibility,  or  misattributions  of  respon- 
sibility), as  well  as  readiness  to  change  specific  behaviors. 
Likewise,  interventions  that  provide  feedback  on  genetic  sus- 
ceptibility to  lung  cancer  could  be  structured  to  include  mea- 
surement of  perceived  severity  and  perceived  efficacy  of  smok- 
ing cessation  to  guide  counseling  strategies  for  individual 
participants.  Such  steps  would  go  a long  way  toward  integrating 
the  theoretical  and  empirical  progress  of  the  past  20  years  of 
research  on  risk  and  precautionary  behavior,  behavior  change, 
risk  perception,  and  risk  communication. 
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Notes 

“It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  screening  behaviors  (e.g.,  breast  cancer: 
screening)  should  not  affect  perceptions  of  future  vulnerability. 

“The  advisability  of  altering  perceptions  that  one  is  more  vulnerable  than  the 
average  person  (i.e.,  pessimistic  bias),  and  thereby  possibly  increasing  risk  be- 
havior, and  the  question  of  whether  accurate  risk  perceptions  are  necessary  for 
behavior  change  are  both  important  issues,  but  they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 
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Risk  Perception  and  Risk  Communication  for  Cancer 
Screening  Behaviors:  a Review 

Sally  W.  Vernon 


This  review  summarizes  and  synthesizes  research  findings 
on  risk  perception  and  risk  communication  related  to  cancer 
(Screening  behaviors.  The  focus  is  on  cancers  for  which  there 
is  evidence  that  screening  reduces  mortality,  i.e.,  cervical, 
breast,  and  colorectal  cancers.  The  following  questions  are 
: addressed:  1)  Is  perceived  risk  associated  with  relevant  can- 
i cer  screening  behaviors?  2)  What  factors  are  associated  with 
perceived  risk?  3)  Is  the  relationship  between  perceived  risk 
liand  cancer  screening  behaviors  modified  by  other  factors? 
4)  Have  interventions  to  change  perceived  risk  been  effective 
in  modifying  risk  perceptions?  5)  Are  these  changes  related 
|:to  subsequent  cancer  screening  behaviors?  Methodologic  is- 
sues are  discussed,  and  future  research  needs  are  identified. 
There  was  consistent  evidence  that  perceived  risk  was  asso- 
ciated with  mammography  screening,  but  there  were  insuf- 
ficient data  on  these  associations  for  cervical  or  colorectal 
cancer  screening  behaviors.  There  was  some  evidence  that 
perceived  risk  mediated  the  association  between  other  vari- 
ables and  screening  behaviors;  however,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  studies,  the  findings  are  best  viewed  as  hypothesis 
generating.  Studies  of  interventions  to  modify  risk  percep- 
tions provided  some  support  for  the  view  that  they  are  modi- 
fiable, but  there  was  conflicting  evidence  that  these  changes 
were  related  to  subsequent  cancer  screening.  Methodologic 
studies  of  how  best  to  measure  perceived  risk  are  needed. 
Because  most  data  on  the  correlates  of  perceived  risk  were 
cross-sectional,  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  whether  perceived 
risk  is  a cause  or  an  effect  in  relation  to  cancer  screening. 
Longitudinal  studies  that  measure  perceived  risk  in  defined 
populations  with  different  cancer  screening  histories  and 
that  include  follow-up  for  screening  and  repeated  measure- 
ments of  risk  perception  are  needed  to  clarify  this  relation- 
|ship.  [Monogr  J Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;25:101-19] 


: The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  summarize  and  synthesize 
research  findings  on  risk  perception  and  risk  communication  as 
they  relate  to  cancer  screening  behaviors.  The  focus  is  on  can- 
cers for  which  there  is  evidence  that  screening  reduces  mortality, 
i.e.,  cervical,  breast,  and  colorectal  cancers.  In  the  case  of 
screening  tests  or  procedures  with  established  efficacy  and  ef- 
fectiveness, the  goal  of  risk  communication  is  to  encourage  or 
persuade  persons  to  be  tested.  For  screening  procedures  in  which 
|the  risks  and  benefits  are  uncertain,  e.g.,  mammography  screen- 
|ing  for  women  in  their  forties  or  prostate-specific  antigen  test- 
ing, the  goal  is  informed  decision  making.  Risk  communication 
labout  screening  behaviors  will  take  different  forms,  depending 
ion  the  strength  of  the  scientific  evidence  establishing  the  risks 
and  benefits  associated  with  the  tests  or  procedures  in  question. 

Over  the  past  decade,  there  have  been  many  efforts  by  public 
[health  professionals  to  persuade  age-appropriate  women  to  have 
mammograms  and  Pap  tests.  Many  federally  funded  research 
[projects  have  developed,  implemented,  and  evaluated  theory- 
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based  educational  interventions  to  promote  the  initiation  and 
maintenance  of  those  behaviors  (1-9).  Table  1 shows  data  from 
the  Behavioral  Risk  Factor  Surveillance  System  (BRFSS)  on  the 
prevalence  of  cervical,  breast,  and  colorectal  cancer  screening 
behaviors  for  1995  (10).  The  prevalence  of  “ever”  and  “recent” 
Pap  testing  and  mammography  screening  is  relatively  high,  in- 
dicating that  efforts  to  promote  screening  for  breast  and  cervical 
cancers  have  been  reasonably  successful  overall.  Because  guide- 
lines for  colorectal  cancer  screening  have  only  recently  been 
recommended  (11),  the  dissemination  of  this  information  in  the 
population  has  yet  to  occur. 

Recent  reviews  have  summarized  the  literature  on  interven- 
tions to  promote  breast  (12-15),  cervical  (14,16),  and  colorectal 
(17)  cancer  screenings.  Therefore,  the  literature  on  educational 
interventions  to  promote  cancer  screening  behaviors  is  not  a 
focus  of  this  review.  Rather,  the  focus  is  on  risk  perception 
because,  as  noted  by  several  authors  (18,19),  perceived  risk  is  a 
central  construct  in  a number  of  theories  of  health  behavior  [e.g., 
the  Health  Belief  Model  (20),  the  Precaution  Adoption  Model 
(21,22),  the  Transactional  Model  of  Stress  and  Coping  (23,24), 
the  Self-regulation  Model  of  Health  Behavior  (25,26),  and  the 
Protection  Motivation  Theory  (27)].  Risk  perception  derives 
from  threat  appraisal,  which  is  considered  to  be  a major  moti- 
vating factor  in  preventive  and  protective  health  behaviors. 
Threat  appraisal  is  based  on  beliefs  about  disease  risk  and  se- 
verity (28).  As  defined  by  Weinstein  and  Klein  (29),  perceived 
risk  is  one’s  belief  about  the  likelihood  of  personal  harm.  Be- 
cause risk  perception  may  be  an  important  motivator  of  a num- 
ber of  health-related  behaviors,  it  is  important  to  understand  both 
the  determinants  of  risk  perception  and  the  patterns  of  associa- 
tion between  perceived  risk  and  specific  health-related  behaviors 
to  develop  effective  risk  communication  messages  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  behaviors  that  will  improve  health  status. 

Perceived  risk  has  been  used  to  explain  cancer  screening 
behaviors  as  well  as  in  interventions  to  promote  cancer  screen- 
ings. However,  the  literature  on  perceived  risk  as  it  relates  to 
cancer  screening  behaviors  has  not  been  examined  systemati- 
cally across  cancer  sites.  The  following  terms  have  been  used 
synonymously  in  the  literature  on  cancer  screening  behaviors 
and  ai'e  used  synonymously  here:  perceived  risk,  risk  perception, 
perceived  susceptibility,  perceived  vulnerability,  and  subjective 
risk.  Data  on  other  social  (e.g.,  socioeconomic  status),  cognitive 
(e.g.,  perceived  barriers),  and  affective  (e.g.,  worry)  constructs 
are  discussed  as  they  relate  to  the  relationship  between  perceived 
risk  and  cancer  screening,  i.e.,  as  mediating  or  confounding 
variables.  Specifically,  the  following  questions  are  addressed:  1 ) 
Is  perceived  risk  for  various  cancers  associated  with  relevant 
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Table  1.  Median  percentage  reporting  cancer  screening  tests  or  procedures, 
Behavioral  Risk  Factor  Surveillance  System.  1995* 


Test  or  procedure 

Median  % 

Pap  test) 

Ever 

93.6 

Past  3 y 

83.6 

Mammogram 

Evert 

81.8 

Past  2 y§ 

69.2 

Clinical  breast  examination 

Evert 

89.9 

Past  2 y§ 

73.8 

Proctoscopy  (ever||) 

Men 

41.9 

Women 

32.9 

*Data  are  from  {10). 

tWomen  with  an  intact  uterine  cervix  who  were  &18  years  old. 
IWomen  ^40  years  old. 

§Women  >50  years  old. 
llWomen  and  men  >50  years  old. 


cancer  screening  behaviors?  2)  What  factors  are  associated  with 
perceived  risk  for  cancer?  3)  Is  the  relationship,  if  any,  between 
perceived  risk  and  cancer  screening  behaviors  modified  by  other 
factors?  4)  Have  interventions  to  change  perceived  risk  been 
effective  in  changing  or  modifying  cancer  risk  perceptions?  and 
5)  Are  these  changes,  if  any,  related  to  subsequent  cancer  screen- 
ing behaviors?  In  addition,  methodologic  issues  related  to  study- 
ing perceived  risk  in  the  context  of  cancer  screening  are  dis- 
cussed, and  future  research  needs  are  identified. 

Three  computerized  databases  were  searched  from  their  in- 
ception through  December  1998:  MEDLINE®  (from  1966), 
CANCERLIT®  (from  1983),  and  PsychINEO®  (from  1967). 
Medical  subject  headings  were  used  to  scan  titles,  abstracts,  and 
subject  headings  in  all  databases  with  the  use  of  the  key  words 
“cancer  screening  and  risk  perception,”  “perceived  risk,”  “per- 
ceived susceptibility,”  “perceived  vulnerability,”  or  “subjective 
risk.”  The  author  reviewed  all  abstracts  identified  in  the  search 
and  obtained  articles  that  appeared  relevant  for  more  detailed 
evaluation.  Meeting  and  dissertation  abstracts  and  articles  pub- 
lished in  a language  other  than  English  were  excluded.  Refer- 
ence lists  of  articles  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  review  were 
examined,  as  were  recent  tables  of  contents  of  journals  in  which 
relevant  articles  were  published. 

Is  Perceived  Risk  for  Various  Cancers 
Associated  With  Relevant  Cancer  Screening 
Behaviors? 

McCaul  et  al.  (30)  performed  a meta-analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship between  perceived  breast  cancer  risk  and  mammography 
screening  and  found  that  perceived  risk  was  positively  associ- 
ated with  mammography  screening  in  18  of  19  studies.  Most  of 
these  studies  were  of  women  at  average  risk  for  breast  cancer. 
The  average  effect  size  was  r = 0.16,  adjusted  for  sample  size 
and  was  smaller  for  prospective  (r  = 0.10)  compared  with 
cross-sectional  studies  (r  = 0.19).  There  was  no  support  for  the 
hypothesis  that  there  was  a curvilinear  relationship  between  per- 
ceived risk  and  screening,  i.e.,  that  high  and  low  perceived  risk 
are  negatively  associated  with  screening  (30).  Worry  also  was 
positively  associated  with  mammography  screening  (average 
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weighted  effect  size  was  r — 0.14),  although  there  were  only  six  ; 
studies  and  the  effect  sizes  ranged  from  r — -0.22  to  0.45  (30).  ’ 
There  were  few  studies  of  the  association  between  perceived  risk  j 
and  mammography  screening  among  women  at  increased  risk  of  l| 
breast  cancer.  Generally,  the  study  populations  were  self-  i 
selected  |e.g.,  (31-33)],  and  the  results  were  inconsistent.  • 

In  a review  of  the  literature  on  colorectal  cancer  screening  i 
adherence,  Vernon  (17)  found  that  two  (34,35)  of  eight  studies  ! 
reported  a positive  association  between  perceived  risk  and  | 
completion  of  fecal  occult  blood  test  (EOBT),  while  six  studies 
(36^1)  reported  no  association.  Three  studies  (35,42,43)  exam- 
ined this  association  for  sigmoidoscopy,  and  all  found  a positive  ! 
association.  ! 

Three  studies  (44-46)  performed  multivariate  analysis  of  a 
number  of  cognitive  and  attitudinal  variables,  including  per-  ( 
ceived  risk,  and  cervical  cancer  screening.  After  controlling  for^ 
other  variables,  one  study  (46)  found  a positive  association  with 
cervical  screening,  and  two  studies  (44,45)  found  no  association. 

At  this  point,  there  are  not  enough  data  to  draw  firm  conclu- 
sions about  the  pattern  or  magnitude  of  the  associations  between 
perceived  risk  and  cervical  cancer  screening  or  any  type  of  co- 1 
lorectal  cancer  screening.  Although  the  magnitude  of  the  overall  ij 
effect  size  was  small,  studies  have  found  a consistent  and  posi- 1 
tive  association  between  perceived  risk  and  mammography  j 
screening  in  women  at  average  risk  of  breast  cancer  (30).  ; 

What  Factors  Are  Associated  With  Perceived 
Risk  for  Cancer? 

Twelve  studies  examined  correlates  of  perceived  risk  for  ; 
breast  cancer  (18,47-54),  colorectal  cancer  (19,55),  or  “any”’ 
type  of  cancer  (56).  There  were  no  studies  of  correlates  of  per- 
ceived risk  of  cervical  cancer.  Live  studies  (19,47,49,52,53) 
were  of  persons  at  increased  risk  on  the  basis  of  a family  history  ■ 
of  cancer.  Ten  (19,47-52,54-56)  used  a cross-sectional  design; 
two  (18,53)  conducted  both  baseline  and  follow-up  surveys. 

Measures  of  perceived  risk  showed  some  similarity  across ' 
studies  (Table  2).  Six  studies  (18,19,47,49,50,55)  asked  respon- 
dents to  compare  their  risk  with  a reference  group,  e.g.,  other : 
women  their  age.  Other  measures  included  asking  persons  to  rate 
their  perceived  lifetime  chance  of  developing  a specific  cancer; 
or  asking  respondents  to  rate  their  risk  over  a defined  time 
period.  Most  response  formats  were  Likert-style  with  4-  to 
6-point  rating  scales.  | 

In  studies  that  examined  the  association  between  perceived 
risk  and  objective  measures  of  risk  (e.g.,  number  of  relatives  i 
with  cancer),  one  (47)  found  no  association;  four  (18,49-51) 
found  a positive  association  with  some,  but  not  all,  indicators  of 
objective  risk;  and  two  (49,56)  found  inconsistent  patterns 
across  subgroups.  Three  studies  (52-54)  of  women  at  increased 
risk  of  breast  cancer  compared  a respondent’s  subjective  risk! 
with  an  objective  risk  estimate.  Among  women  at  increased  risk ' 
for  breast  cancer,  two  studies  (52,54)  found  that  over  60%  over- 
estimated their  breast  cancer  risk  compared  with  Gail  model  j 
scores  (57),  whereas  another  study  (53)  found  that  only  8% 
overestimated  their  breast  cancer  risk  with  the  use  of  a method ; 
developed  by  Carter  et  al.  (58)  to  assign  objective  medical  risk. 
These  marked  differences  may  be  because  of  differences  in  how 
subjective  risk  and  objective  risk  were  measured,  or  they  may  be  i 
because  of  differences  in  how  women  were  recruited.  ! 

Two  studies  (47,49)  of  first-degree  relatives  of  breast  cancer 
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Tabk  2.  Factors  associated  with  perceived  risk* 


Author 

(reference  Study  Study  Dependent  variablefs)  Independent  variable(s)  Comments 

No.)  design  population  (reference  No.)  (reference  No.)  Results  (reference  No.) 


Aiken  et  al.  (18) 


Cross-sectional 

Women’s  community 

Perceived  susceptibility 

Objective  risk  measures  at 

r = 0.61  between 

Women  were  a subset  of 

and 

group  in  the  Phoenix 

to  BC  measured  with 

follow-up: 

perceived 

those  studied  by 

prospective 

area  identified  through 

two  items:  “What  do 

Age 

susceptibility  and  risk 

Aiken  et  al.  (63).  In 

surveys  in 

lists  of  community 

you  believe  is  the 

MD  found  lump  (past  4 mo) 

estimate  measure. 

1991.  re-interviews 

1987-1989 

organizations  and 

chance  you  will 

MD  told  them  of  BC 

Both  were  positively 

were  attempted  with 

and  in  1991. 

networking;  253 

contract  BC  in  your 

symptom  (past  4 y) 

correlated  at 

556  of  the  615 

groups  were  invited  to 

lifetime?”  and  “How 

Mother  or  sister  had  BC 

follow-up  with  all 

women  in  the  original 

participate  in  an 

susceptible  do  you 

All  variables  except  age  scored 

objective  risk  factors 

study.  Of  the  520  still 

educational 

feel  you  are  to  BC?” 

“yes”  or  “no.” 

except  age. 

eligible  (alive,  no  BC. 

intervention  to 

Responses  were  on  a 

Participation  in  the 

Compared  with  other 

and  had  not  moved 

increase 

6-point  scale  from 

intervention  was  controlled. 

women  their  age: 

out  of  state),  352 

mammography 

low  to  high 

Compliance  with  1989  ACS 

lower  = 49%;  same 

were  reinterviewed; 

screening  and  BSE; 

susceptibility.  The 

and  NCI  guidelines. 

= 35%;  higher  = 

335  of  them  answered 

44  groups  accepted,  n 

mean  of  the  two  items 

16%.  Mean  risk  rating 

the  question  on 

= 335;  37-77  y old. 

measured  perceived 

was  2.56  (SD  = 

subjective  risk. 

susceptibility. 

0.94)  and  was 

Predominantly  white. 

Risk  estimate:  “What  do 

significantly  below 

middle-class  women. 

you  believe  are  your 

the  “equal”  risk  value 

chances  of  getting  BC 

of  3.0. 

compared  with  other 

In  cross-sectional 

women  your  age?” 

analysis  at  baseline 

Responses  were  on  a 

and  at  follow-up. 

5-point  scale  from  a 

perceived 

lot  lower  to  a lot 

susceptibility  was 

higher.  Women  were 

modestly  associated 

then  asked  an 

with  mammography 

open-ended  question 

compliance  at  baseline 

about  what  factors  led 

(r  = 0.12)  and  at 

them  to  rate  their 

follow-up  [r  = 0.06). 

chances  of  getting  BC 

Mean  scores  of 

as  (rating  from  prior 

perceived 

question).  Factors 

susceptibility  did  not 

were  classified  as  risk 

change  over  time 

increasing  or 

(mean  = 2,7  and  2.8 

decreasing:  personal 

for  baseline  and 

actions,  heredity. 

follow-up).  In 

physiology. 

longitudinal  analysis. 

environment. 

initial  compliance 

psychology,  and 

predicted  perceived 

chance. 

susceptibility  at 
follow-up  (r  = 0.16) 

controlling  for 
perceived 
susceptibility  at 
baseline,  but 
perceived 
susceptibility  at 
baseline  was  not 
associated  with 
compliance  at 
follow-up  (r  = 
-0.05). 


Audrain  et  al.  (47)  Cross-sectional 

FDRs  of  BC  patients 

“In  your  opinion, 

Aget 

NAt 

Multivariate  analysis 

telephone 

recruited  through  five 

compared  with  other 

Race  (black  vs.  white) 

OR  = 5.5; 

reported  here  (ORs 

interview. 

major  cancer  centers. 

women  who  do  not 

Cl  = 2.5-12,0 

and  95%  CIs). 

Year  of  study 

Of  532  FDRs,  438  were 

have  a close  relative 

Marital  status 

NA 

Because  of  missing 

not  given. 

contacted;  395  were 

with  BC,  what  are 

Education 

NA 

data  on  cancer  stage. 

eligible  and 

your  chances  of 

No.  of  FDRs  with  BC 

NA 

only  247  of  395 

interviewed. 

getting  BC  someday?” 

Age  at  menarche 

NA 

women  were  included 

(lower;  about  the 

Age  at  1st  live  birth 

NA 

in  the  analysis. 

same;  a little  higher; 

No.  of  previous  breast  biopsies 

NA 

Rerunning  the 

much  higher).  Women 

Relative’s  age  at  diagnosis 

NA 

analysis  without  stage 

who  answered 

Relative’s  stage  at  diagnosis 

NA 

did  not  essentially 

“lower”  or  “about  the 

Time  between  diagnosis  and 

NA 

change  the  results. 

same”  were  classified 

survey 

as  “unaware”  of  their 

Risk  notification  (no/yes) 

OR  = 2.2; 

increased  BC  risk. 

Cl  = 1.1-42. 

25%  were  unaware  of 

Time  since  last  mammogram 

NA 

their  increased  BC 

Alcohol  consumption 

NA 

risk. 

Cigarette  smoking  (yes/no) 

OR  = 4.0; 

Cl  = 1. 9-8.3 

(Table  continues) 
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Author 

(reference 

Study 

Study 

Dependent  variable(s) 

Independent  variable(s) 

Comments 

No.) 

design 

population 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

Results 

(reference  No.) 

Blalock  et  al.  ( 19) 

Case-comparison 

Two  groups  of  siblings: 

Absolute  perceived 

Risk  factor  perceptions:  Why 

Absolute  perceived 

f 

CRC  siblings  were 

study  with 

high  risk  and  average 

susceptibility;  How 

had  they  rated  their  chances 

susceptibility  mean 

informed  in  a letter 

telephone 

risk. 

likely  are  you  to  get 

of  getting  CRC  as  they  had: 

scores  for  CRC  and 

before  the  telephone 

interviews 

High  risk  were  siblings 

CRC  sometime  in 

personal  actions,  heredity. 

non-CRC  .siblings:  3.1 

interview  that,  as  a 

conducted  in 

of  CRC  patients 

your  lifetime?  Rated 

physiology,  environment. 

and  2.8  (NS). 

close  relative  of 

1984-1986. 

hospitalized  in 

on  a 5-point  scale 

and  psychologic  attributes. 

Relative  perceived 

someone  with  CRC, 

1984-1986 (n  = 

from  very  unlikely  to 

Factors  were  classified  as 

su.sceptibility  mean 

they  were  “somewhat  ' 

124). 

very  likely. 

risk  increasing  or 

scores  for  CRC  and 

more  likely  to  get  thisi 

Average  risk  were 

Relative  perceived 

decreasing,  following 

non-CRC  siblings:  2.9 

cancer.” 

siblings  (matched  to 

susceptibility:  What 

Weinstein  (22). 

and  2.6  (P<.01).  For 

Although  mean  scores 

CRC  siblings  on  age. 

are  your  chances  of 

the  categorical 

differed  statistically 

race  and  sex)  of 

getting  CRC 

measure,  29%  of  CRC 

for  relative  perceived 

patients  hospitalized 

compared  with  others 

siblings  believed 

susceptibility,  the 

for  surgery  for 

your  age?  Rated  on  a 

themselves  to  be  at 

mean  scores  for  the 

nonmalignant 

5-point  scale  from  a 

lower  risk,  and  44% 

CRC  siblings  were  at 

conditions  during  the 

lot  lower  to  a lot 

rated  themselves  as 

the  average;  i.e.,  they  ■ 

same  time  period,  n 

higher.  Collapsed  into 

the  same  as  others 

saw  themselves  as 

= 171;  40-75  y old. 

“lower,”  “same.”  or 

their  age.  This 

“about  the  same”  as 

"higher." 

distribution  was  not 

others  their  age. 

reported  for  non-CRC 

There  was  little  evidence 

siblings. 

of  an  optimistic  bias 

Completion  of  FOBT 

operating 

was  regressed  on  risk 

differentially  among 

status  (CRC  or 

CRC  and  non-CRC 

non-CRC  sibling)  and 

siblings.  Sibs  in  both  ' 

relative  perceived 

groups  showed  an 

susceptibility.  The 

optimistic  bias 

latter  was  associated 

regarding  their 

with  FOBT,  and  the 

personal  actions 

association  between 

related  to  assessing 

risk  status  and  FOBT 

their  relative 

completion  was 

perceived 

reduced,  but  it  was 
still  significant.  In 
another  model, 
absolute  perceived 
susceptibility  was  not 
associated  with  FOBT 

use. 

susceptibility  to  CRC. 

Bowen  et  al.  (54) 

Cross-.sectional 

African-American 

Accuracy  of  BC  risk 

Demographics:  age,  ethnic 

The  average  Gail  score 

Same  study  population 

survey. 

women  were  recruited 

status  measured  by 

identity  (African-American, 

was  8%  (SD  = 3). 

as  that  in  Bowen  et  ’ 

Year  of  the 

through  religious 

dividing  actual 

Black,  Afro-American, 

and  the  average 

al.  (64). 

study  not 

organizations  and 

medical  risk 

other),  education,  marital 

perceived  risk  was 

Study  population  was  ; 

given. 

media  channels,  n = 

calculated  with  the 

status,  and  income. 

30%  (SD  = 29%). 

composed  of 

113;  18-74  y old. 

use  of  the  model  of 

Psychologic:  cancer  worry. 

41%  underestimated. 

volunteers  recruited 

Gail  et  al.  (57)  by 

anxiety,  depression,  coping. 

23%  overestimated. 

through  community 

perceived  risk:  "On  a 

and  five  categories  of 

and  36%  extremely 

organizations  and  the 

scale  of  0-100,  what 

mental  representations  as 

overestimated  their 

media  who  were  at 

do  you  think  your 

defined  by  Levanthal  and 

BC  risk. 

low  to  moderately 

chances  of  getting  BC 

Cameron  (26)  (labels  of  BC 

In  univariate  analysis  of 

increased  risk  for  BC 

are,  where  0 is  no 

risk,  causes  of  BC  risk. 

accuracy  of  perceived 

or  ovarian  cancer  (<2 

chance  of  getting  BC 

symptoms  of  BC  risk. 

risk,  there  was  no 

FDRs  with  BC);  46% 

and  100  means  you 

timeline,  and 

consistent  pattern  in 

had  more  than  a 

will  definitely  get  it?” 

consequences).  Attitudes 

terms  of  a dose- 

college  education.  ■ 

Women  were 

towards  doctors. 

response  association 

categorized  into 

across  the  three  risk 

underestimators. 

groups.  Compared 

overestimators,  or 

with  underestimators. 

extreme 

the  other  two  groups 

overestimators. 

had  higher  scores  on 

Intention  to  get  a 

measures  of 

mammogram 

depression,  anxiety. 

measured  on  a point- 

and  coping. 

point  scale. 

Intention  to  have  a 

mammogram  was 
associated  with  ethnic 
identity  reported  as 
African-American, 
cancer  worry,  and 
anxiety  but  not  with 
accuracy  of  risk 
perception. 

(Table  continues) 
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Author 

(reference 

Study 

Study 

Dependent  variable(s) 

Independent  variable(s) 

Comments 

No.) 

design 

population 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

Results 

(reference  No.) 

Champion  (48) 

Cross-sectional, 

Women  >40  y old  who 

1 ) Stage  of 

Perceived  susceptibility  to  BC 

Women  in  action  or 

Only  univariate  results 

population- 

participated  in  a 

mammography 

was  measured  with  a 

maintenance  scored 

reported.  Other  HBM 

based  mail 

prospective 

adoption  based  on  the 

five-item  scale;  e.g.,  “I  am 

higher  on  perceived 

variables  also  were 

survey. 

intervention  study  to 

transtheoretical  model 

likely  to  get  BC  in  the 

susceptibility  (mean 

associated  with  these 

Year  of  study 

increase 

(59)  and  measured 

future."  Other  items  were 

= 16.7;  SD  = 4.7) 

outcomes  but  are  not 

not  given. 

mammography 

following  the  method 

not  reported. 

than  women  in 

summarized  here. 

screening. 

of  Rakowski  et  al. 

precontemplation 

This  is  one  of  the 

Of  2822  eligible  women. 

(61). 

(mean  = 15.4;  SD  = 

first  attempts  to  relate 

1404  agreed  during  a 

2)  Intention  to  have  a 

5.3)  or  contemplation 

HBM  constructs  to 

phone  call  to 

mammogram  in  the 

(mean  = 15.1 ; SD  = 

stage  of  change. 

participate;  581 

next  year. 

4.8).  Although 

Predominantly  white. 

returned  surveys,  and 

3)  Compliance  with 

perceived 

middle-class  women. 

541  were  followed  up 

ACS  guidelines. 

susceptibility  was  not 

Response  rate  was  41%. 

at  1 y.  Of  the  541 

statistically  associated 

subjects,  404  were 

with  self-reported 

340  y old. 

past  use,  women  who 
met  ACS  guidelines 
scored  higher  on 
perceived 

susceptibility  (mean 
scores  were  15.6  and 

16.3  for  nonadherent 
and  adherent  women). 
Women  who  intended 
to  have  a 

mammogram  viewed 
themselves  as  more 
susceptible  to  BC 
(mean  scores  were 

16.4  and  14.9  for 
intend  and  do  not 
intend). 

iDaly  et  al.  (52) 

j 


Cross-sectional. 

Baseline  survey 
conducted 
between 
January  1993 
and  April 
1994. 


FDRs  S35  y old  of  BC 
patients  treated  at  Fox 
Chase  or  Duke 
University  Cancer 
Centers,  n = 969. 


Accuracy  of  risk 
perception: 
categorized  as  the 
difference  (d) 
between  perceived 
subjective  risk  and 
the  Gail  score  (57): 
accurate  = -0.10  < d 
<0.10;  underestimator 
= d<  -0.10; 
overestimator  = 0.10 
< d. 

Collapsed  into 
overestimators  vs. 
underestimators  or 
accurate  estimators. 


Chance  of  getting  BC  rated  on 
a scale  from  0%  (definitely 
will  not  get  it)  to  100% 
(definitely  will  get  it). 

Objective  risk:  Gail  model 
score. 


Overall,  86% 

overestimated  their 
risk,  1 1 % were 
accurate,  and  3% 
underestimated  their 
risk. 

Overestimators  were 
more  likely  to  be 
(univariate):  whites 
(88%),  other  (76%); 
married  (89%);  widow 
(73%);  employed 
(88%),  not  (82%);  and 
<65  y old  (-88%), 
S65  y old  (70%). 
Variables  not 
associated  with  risk 
perception  accuracy: 
education;  No.  of 
FDRs;  age  at  1st  live 
birth;  age  at 
menarche;  No.  of 
breast  biopsies. 

Univariate  analysis 
stratified  by  age  (<50 
y old.  3=50  y old).  For 
women  <50.  only  race 
was  significant.  For 
women  3=50  y old. 
employment  status 
and  marital  status 
were  significant.  In 
multivariate  analysis 
for  older  women, 
marital  status  and 
employment  status 
remained  significant. 
No  multivariate 
analysis  was  done  for 
younger  age  group. 


This  report  is  based  on 
the  baseline  data  used 
by  Lerman  et  al.  (69, 
70)  and  Schwartz  et 
al.  (7/). 

There  is  a discrepancy 
with  Lerman  et  al. 

(69)  in  the  categories 
for  objective  risk. 

1065  patients  were 
identified  between 
January  1993  and 
April  1994.  1011 
(63%)  had  31  FDR. 
867  gave  permission 
to  contact  the  FDR. 
1196  eligible  FDRs. 
969  (89%)  agreed  to 
participate  in  a 
baseline  survey. 

71%  reported  being 
within  the  guidelines 
for  mammography 
screening. 


(Table  continues) 
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Author 

(reference 

Study 

Study 

Dependent  variable(s) 

Independent  variable(s) 

Comments 

No.) 

design 

population 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

Results 

(reference  No.) 

Cross-sectional 

Women  >40  y old  at 

Perceived  risk  was 

Objective  risk  was  based  on 

The  distribution  of 

A baseline  risk  factor 

and 

increased  risk  for  BC, 

measured  on  a 

BC  risk  factors  and 

perceived  risk  was 

survey  was  sent  to  946 

prospective. 

who  were  members 

4-point  scale:  none. 

classified  into  no  increa.sed 

none  (15%), 

women  al  increa.sed 

Year  of  study 

of  Group  Health 

borderline,  moderate. 

risk,  borderline  risk. 

borderline  (31%), 

risk  of  BC.  The 

not  given. 

Cooperative  of  Puget 

or  high. 

moderate  risk,  or  high  risk 

moderate  (34%),  or 

sample  was  stratified 

Sound,  n = 659. 

Women  also  were  asked 

(58). 

high  (20%). 

to  include  an  equal 

to  rate  their  perceived 

SOC  based  on  the 

55%  accurately 

number  of  women  in 

chance  of  getting  BC 

transtheoretical  model  (59) 

identified,  38% 

each  of  three  risk 

on  a scale  from  0%  to 

and  measured  following  the 

underestimated,  and 

categories  (high. 

50%. 

method  of  Rakowski  et  al. 

8%  overestimated 

moderate,  or 

Mammography  status 

(6J). 

their  risk. 

borderline). 

was  ascertained 

In  hierarchic  regression 

Personalized 

through  medical 

analysis,  higher 

recommendation  letters 

records  within  6 mo 

perceived  risk  was 

were  mailed  to  823 

after  a survey 

associated  with  older 

women  who  returned 

measuring  perceived 

age  (i^  = 0.01 ), 

the  survey.  Letters 

risk,  intentions  and 

objective  risk  (r^  = 

included  BC  risk 

beliefs  about 

0.21 ),  prior 

status,  benefits  of  early 

mammography,  and 

mammography  (i^  = 

detection,  an  invitation 

mammography 

0.04),  and  SOC  (r  = 

to  obtain  a free 

history. 

0.01 ).  Education  and 

mammogram,  and  how 

income  were  NS. 

and  where  to  obtain  it. 

In  logistic  regression 

Within  2 wk,  a 

analysis. 

follow-up  survey  on 

mammography  use  at 

perceived  risk  and 

6 mo  was  associated 

other  factors  was 

with  higher  perceived 

mailed,  and  659 

risk  (OR  = 1.2), 

women  returned  it. 

SOC  (OR  = 23.4, 

95%  were  white.  Only 

15.9,  and  12.2  for 

10%  had  less  than  a 

contemplation,  action. 

high  school  education. 

and  maintenance  vs. 

and  37%  were  college 

precontemplation. 

graduates  or  more. 

respectively). 

65%  obtained  a 

Objective  risk  was  NS. 

mammogram  within  6 

Women  who  had  accurate 

mo. 

perceived  risk  were 

P values  (<.5),  but  not 

more  likely  to  obtain  a 

confidence  intervals. 

mammogram  than 

were  given  for  the 

those  who  had 

logistic  regression 

inaccurate  perceptions 
in  all  categories  of 
objective  risk. 

analysis. 

Helzlsouer  el  al. 
156) 


Cross-sectional 

Empolyees  at  the  Johns 

Risk  of  developing  any 

Aget 

NA  either  groupt 

Multivariate  results 

survey  in 

Hopkins  Oncology 

cancer  in  the  next  20  y 

Current  smoker 

+ men  and  women 

reported  here  for  20-y 

1991-1992. 

Center,  n = 509; 

and  the  next  40  y from 

Duration  of  employment 

-r  men;  NA  women 

risk  using  mean  risk 

19-66  y. 

0%  to  100%. 

05  y) 

scores.  Analyses  were 

Analyzed  as  mean 

Relative  with  cancer 

+ women;  NA  men 

stratified  by  sex. 

scores  and 

Friend  with  cancer 

NA  either  group 

No  attempt  to  relate  an 

categorically  based  on 

Relative  and  friend  with 

-r  women:  NA  men 

individual’s  rating  of 

tertiles:  high,  medium. 

cancer 

his  or  her  perceived 

and  low. 

Self-rated  health  (fair  or  poor) 

-r  women;  NA  men 

risk  to  his  or  her  actual 

Mean  perceived  risk  in 

No  associations  between 

age-  and  sex-  specific 

the  next  20  y:  men 

20-y  risk  based  on 

risk. 

(21%)  and  women 

tertiles  of  risk  and 

High  base  rates  of  breast 

(31%).  Actual  risk  of 

mammography  (ever  or 

(>78%)  and  cervical 

developing  cancer  in 

past  2 y).  Pap  test  (past 

(>88%)  cancer 

the  next  20  y for  a 

3 y).  FOBT,  or 

screenings. 

30-y-old  ranged  from 

sigmoidoscopy  (past 

Response  rate  was  65%. 

2.9%  to  4.9%  on  basis 

3y). 

of  age  and  sex. 

Hughes  et  al.  (49)  Cross-sectional 
telephone 
survey. 

Year  of  study 
not  given. 


(Table  continues) 


Agef 

Education 


FDRs  S35  y old  BC 
patients  who  were 
eligible  for  a 
randomized  trial  of  BC 
risk  counseling. 

Patients  were  from 
Duke  and  Fox  Chase 
Cancer  Centers,  n = 
375  (224  white,  125 
black). 


Impact  of  relative’s  BC 
diagnosis  on  FDRs’ 
perception  of  their 
own  risk  of  BC. 
Relative’s  diagnosis 
made  me  feel  my  own 
risk  was  lower,  the 
same,  a little  higher,  or 
much  higher. 

Classified  as 
"higher/much  higher” 
vs.  “lower/same.” 

39%  of  blacks  and  18% 
of  whites  were 
classified  as 
lower/same. 


Relative  type  (mother  or  sister) 
Age  at  1st  live  birth 

Relative’s  stage  at  diagnosis 


BSE  in  past  3 mo 
Notified  about  their  risk 
Worries  affect  mood 
Worries  affect  functioning 
Impact  of  Event  Scale  (72) 
Involved  in  relative’s  care 
Personal  BC  concern 
Worries  about  relative 


NA  either  groupt 
NA  either  group 
NA  either  group 
+ whites  (later  age);  NA 
blacks 

-H  whites  (later  stage); 

NA  blacks 
NA  either  group 
NA  either  group 
NA  either  group 
NA  either  group 
NA  either  group 
+ whites;  NA  blacks 
+ blacks;  NA  whites 
-I-  both  groups 

(“sometime”  vs.  "high 
or  low”  worry) 


Multivariate  results 
reported  here  were 
stratified  by  race.  No 
measures  of 
association  given,  only 
P values  (<.05). 

Matched  on  education 
and  age.  No.  of 
eligible  subjects  not 
given. 
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Table  2 (continued).  Factors  associated  with  perceived  risk’ 


Author 

(reference  Study  Study  Dependent  variable(s)  Independent  variable(s)  Comments 

No.)  design  population  (reference  No.)  (reference  No.)  Results  (reference  No.) 


Lipkus  et  al.  (50)  Cross-sectional 
telephone 
surveys  at 
baseline  and 
at  3 mo. 

Year  of  study 
not  given. 


r 

r 


Women  &50  y old  who 
were  members  of 
Kaiser  Foundation 
Health  Plan  in  North 
Carolina  and  who 
were  participating  in 
a telephone 
counseling 
intervention  to 
increase 
mammography 
screening,  n = 364. 


Age  at  1st  live  birth 
Self-report  of  breast  problems 


For  SOC: 

Gail  scoret 


No.  relatives  with  BC 
No.  of  breast  biopsies 
Age  at  menarche 
Age  at  1st  live  birth 
Self-report  of  breast  problems 


Subjective  risk 


Attributions  of  risk  were 
ascertained  for  perceived 
risk  and  were  classified 
following  the  method  of 
Weinstein  (22)  with  the  use 
of  the  following  categories: 
heredity,  physiology, 
personal  actions, 
psychology,  environment, 
and  chance. 


Subjective  risk:  chance 
of  getting  BC  within 
the  next  10  y 
compared  with  other 
women  their  age: 
below  average  (40%), 
average  (43%),  or 
above  average  (17%), 
SOC  based  on  the 
transtheoretical  model 
(59)  and  measured 
following  the  method 
of  Rakowski  et  al. 
(61). 


Note:  independent  variables 
listed  separately  for  each  of 
two  models. 


For  subjective  risk: 

Gail  scoret 

No.  relatives  with  BC 

No.  of  breast  biopsies 

Age  at  menarche 


Correlation  between 
objective  and 
subjective  risk  was  r 
= 0.21 

Univariate  results  for 
subjective  risk: 

OR  = 2.7:  Cl  = 
1.65-4.56t 
OR  = 5.9:  Cl  = 
2.91-12.11 
OR  = 1.3:  Cl  = 
0.86-1.91 
OR  = 0.85;  Cl  = 
0.60-1.23 
OR  = 0.88;  Cl  = 
0.71-1.09 
OR  = 1.2;  Cl  = 
1.25-2.72 

2)  Univariate/ 

multivariate  results  for 
SOC: 

OR  = 1.8;  Cl  = 

1 .09-2.86/ 

OR  = 1.4;  Cl  = 
0.86-2.34t 
OR  = 1.9;  Cl  = 
1.01-3.70/NA 
OR  = 1.4;  Cl  = 
0.94-2.03/NA 
OR  = 1.02;  Cl  = 
0.72-1. 44/NA 
OR  = 1.02;  Cl  = 
0.83-1. 25/NA 
OR  = 1.6;  Cl  = 

1 .08-2.22/OR 
= 1.4;  Cl  = 
0.96-1.97 
OR  = 1.5;  Cl  = 
1.1.3-1.91/OR 
= 1.4;  Cl  = 
1.04-1.79 

Additional  multivariate 
models  were  run  with 
subjective  risk  and 
either  pro,  con,  or 
decisional  balance. 
Subjective  risk  was 
associated  with  SOC 
when  cons  or 
decisional  balance, 
but  not  pros,  were  in 
the  model,  but  the 
ORs  were  of  similar 
magnitude  in  all  three 
models  (ORs  = 1.34. 
1.32,  and  1.29). 


No  multivariate  analysis 
was  done  on 
subjective  risk.  The 
OR  for  Gail  score  is 
for  a 0.10-unit 
change,  e.g..  going 
from  a 10%  to  20%  a 
risk  (95%  CIs). 

Women  who  answered 
“don't  know”  were 
not  included  in  the 
analysis  for  SOC. 

Subjective  risk  served  as 
the  primary  mediator 
of  SOC. 

Subjective  risk  and  SOC 
measured  at  3-mo 
interview.  All  other 
data  collected  at 
baseline.  Not  clear  if 
any  intervention 
contacts  occurred 
between  baseline  and 
the  3-mo  interview. 
Pros  and  cons 
measured  using 
“agreement”  rather 
than  “importance.” 


Lipkus  et  al.  (55) 

Cross-sectional 

Adults  &50  y old  who 

Chance  of  getting  CRC 

Model  1: 

Model  1:  "don't  know" 

Two  logistic  models 

telephone 

used  a community 

sometime  in  your  life: 

vs.  "any”: 

(ORs  and  95%  CIs): 

survey. 

health  center  in  North 

lower  than  average 

Age  (&70  vs.  50-59)4 

OR  = 2.0;  Cl  = 

1)  “don't  know”  vs. 

Year  of  study 

Carolina. 

(36%),  average 

1.20-3. 17t 

“any"  risk  estimate 

not  given. 

1318  were  in  the 

(21%),  higher  (4%), 

Sex 

NA 

and  2)  "below 

original  sampling 

or  don’t  know  (37%). 

Ever  smoked 

NA 

average”  vs. 

frame,  n = 547. 

Also  asked  about 

Current  smoker 

NA 

“average/above 

attributions  of  risk: 

Self-rated  health 

NA 

average.” 

hereditary. 

Accuracy  of  beliefs 

OR  = 0.74;  Cl  = 

Over  one  third  stated 

physiology,  personal 

(none/all) 

0.66-0.85 

that  they  didn't  know 

actions,  psychology. 

Attributions  of  risk 

NA  for  any  type  of 

their  risk  of  CRC.  and 

and  environment. 

(personal  actions. 

attribution 

14%  of  those  who 

hereditary,  psychologic. 

rated  their  perceived 

vs.  don't  know) 

risk  answered  “don't 

Model  2: 

Model  2:  “below 

know”  to  the  question 

average”  vs. 

on  attributions. 

“average/above 

A high  percentage  of 

average”: 

self-reports  of  CRC 

Aget 

NAt 

screening  were  not 

Sex 

NA 

verified  in  a medical 

Ever  smoked  (yes/no) 

OR  = 0.49;  Cl  = 

chart  audit. 

0.27-0.88 

Participants  were  mostly 

low-income  blacks 

(Table  continues) 
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Table  2 (continued).  Factors  associated  with  perceived  risk* 

Author 

(reference  Study 

No.)  design 

Study  Dependent  variable(s) 

population  (reference  No.) 

Independent  variable(s) 
(reference  No.) 

Results 

Comments  j 

(reference  No.) 

Current  smoker 

NA 

who  had  been 

Self-rated  health 

NA 

recruited  for  a 

Accuracy  of  CRC  beliefs 

NA 

randomized  trial  to 

Attributions  of  risk: 

promote  breast  and 

Personal  actions 

OR  = 5.8;  Cl  = 

cervical  cancer 

2.12-14.11 

screenings  and 

Hereditary 

OR  = 4.9;  Cl  = 

smoking  cessation 

2.05-11.87 

and  had  been 

Psychologic 

OR  = 2.4;  Cl  = 

interviewed 

1.15-5.15 

previously. 

Vernon  et  al.  (5/)  Cross-sectional 

Women  &35  y old  who  Chance  of  ever  getting 

Aget 

— t 

Compared  “high/very 

self-report 

were  participating  in  BC:  very  small. 

Household  income 

NA 

high”  vs. 

survey  in 

a BC  screening  moderate,  high,  or 

Education 

NA 

“small/moderate.”  ! 

1987. 

program  in  Texas,  n very  high.  The  overall 

Race  (blacks/whites) 

OR  = 1.4;  Cl  = 

Multivariate  results  | 

= 36  000.  distribution  was  not 

1.17-1.74 

given  (ORs  and  95%  j 

given. 

Ever  smoker  (yes/no) 

OR  = 1.3;  Cl  = 

CIS).  [ 

1.16-5.36 

Self-selected  group  of 

Breast  biopsy  (yes/no) 

OR  = 1.3;  Cl  = 

women  who  were 

1.12-1.43 

younger,  better 

Benign  breast  disease  (yes/no) 

OR  = 1.6;  Cl  = 

educated,  more  likely  i 

1.45-1.79 

to  be  white,  and  more ) 

Family  history  of  BC  (yes/no) 

OR  = 1 1.3;  Cl  = 

likely  to  come  from 

10.34-12.35 

urban  areas  compared 

Parity 

NA 

with  the  female 

Age  at  menarche  (Sl2/<12) 

OR  = 1.2;  Cl  = 

population  in  Texas. 

1.06-1.28 

Response  rate  was  56%.  ; 

Age  at  menopause 

NA 

Prior  mammogram 

OR  = 1.6;  Cl  = 

(ever/never) 

1.48-1.77 

Time  since  last  breast  exam 

NA 

Practice  BSE 

NA 

*ACS  = American  Cancer  Society;  BC  = breast  cancer;  BSE  = breast  self-examination;  Cl  = 95%  confidence  interval;  CRC  = colorectal  cancer; 

Dx  = diagnosis;  FDR  = 

first-degree  relative;  FOBT  = fecal  occult  blood  test;  HBM  = Health  Belief  Model;  MD  = physician;  NA  = no  association;  NCI  = National  Cancer  Institute;  NS  = not  statistically' 

significant;  OR  = odds  ratio;  SD  = 

standard  deviation;  SOC  = stages  of  change. 

tThe  findings  corresponding  to  each  of  the  independent  variables  is  listed  directly  across  in  the  results  column. 


patients  found  that  African-American  women  were  less  likely 
than  white  women  to  be  aware  that  they  might  be  at  increased 
risk  of  breast  cancer  because  of  a family  history  (Table  2).  In  an 
analysis  stratified  by  race,  Hughes  et  al.  (49)  found  different 
correlates  for  perceived  risk  in  the  two  groups.  In  studies  that 
included  cigarette  smoking,  all  (47,51,56)  but  one  (55)  found  a 
positive  association  with  perceived  risk. 

Very  few  studies  have  examined  psychologic  or  psychosocial 
measures  in  relation  to  perceived  risk  (Table  2).  Three  studies 
(48,50,53)  found  that  subjective  risk  was  positively  associated 
with  later  stages  of  change  based  on  the  transtheoretical  model 
(59-61).  Bowen  et  al.  (54)  examined  the  associations  between  a 
number  of  psychologic  variables  and  accuracy  of  risk  percep- 
tion. Compared  with  women  who  underestimated  their  breast 
cancer  risk,  women  who  overestimated  or  extremely  overesti- 
mated their  risk  had  higher  scores  on  measures  of  depression, 
anxiety,  and  coping  abilities  (54). 

Four  studies  (18,19,50,55)  asked  respondents  to  state  why 
they  rated  their  risk  as  they  did,  and  responses  were  categorized 
as  risk-increasing  or  risk-decreasing  with  the  use  of  a classifi- 
cation scheme  developed  by  Weinstein  (22).  Lipkus  et  al.  (50) 
and  Aiken  et  al.  (18)  examined  attributions  of  perceived  risk  for 
breast  cancer.  Both  studies  found  that  heredity  was  the  most 
frequently  cited  cause,  followed  by  physiology  and  personal 
actions.  In  both  studies,  hereditary  and  physiology  were  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  risk-increasing  factors  (by  women  who 
perceived  their  risk  as  above  average)  and  as  risk-decreasing 
factors  (by  women  who  perceived  their  risk  as  below  average). 
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Environment,  psychology,  and  chance  were  not  frequently  men- 
tioned in  either  study.  In  Aiken  et  al.  (7S),  personal  actions  were 
cited  as  a risk-decreasing  factor  by  women  who  perceived  their 
risk  as  lower  than  average  but  were  rarely  mentioned  as  risk- 
increasing  factors  in  either  study. 

Blalock  et  al.  (19)  and  Lipkus  et  al.  (55)  examined  attribu- 
tions for  perceived  risk  of  colorectal  cancer.  Siblings  of  colo- 
rectal cancer  patients  (high-risk  group)  and  siblings  of  general 
surgical  patients  (low-risk  group)  were  more  likely  to  view  their; 
personal  actions  as  decreasing  rather  than  increasing  their  risk, 
indicating  that  an  optimistic  bias  was  not  operating  differentially, 
between  the  two  groups  (19).  Physiology  was  mentioned  with 
equal  frequency  by  both  groups  as  a risk-increasing  and  risk- 
decreasing  factor.  High-risk  siblings  were  more  likely  to  men- 
tion heredity  as  a risk-increasing  than  as  a risk-decreasing  factor, 
whereas  low-risk  siblings  mentioned  it  with  about  equal  (and 
low)  frequency  as  risk  increasing  or  risk  decreasing.  In  multi- 
variate analysis  of  heredity  as  a risk-increasing  factor  in  the 
high-risk  group,  race  was  the  only  statistically  significant  pre- 
dictor; 29%  of  white  high-risk  siblings  cited  heredity  as  a risk- 
increasing  factor  compared  with  6%  of  African-American  high- 
risk  siblings. 

In  contrast  to  other  studies  of  attributions  (18,19,50),  Lipkus 
et  al.  (55)  found  that,  in  a group  of  older,  predominantly  African- 
American  clinic  users,  most  persons  attributed  their  risk  to  psy- 
chologic causes;  however,  consistent  with  the  other  studies,  very 
few  respondents  cited  environmental  factors.  In  multivariate 
analysis,  attributions  of  risk  were  associated  with  perceived  risk. 
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Compared  with  persons  who  did  not  know  why  they  evaluated 
their  risk  as  they  did,  persons  who  cited  psychologic  causes, 
heredity,  or  personal  actions  were  more  likely  to  rate  their  risk  as 
below  average  (Table  2). 

Measures  of  perceived  risk  showed  some  similarity  across 
studies.  However,  differences  in  the  composition  study  popula- 
tions, in  the  variables  measured,  and  in  the  analytic  approaches 
taken  made  it  difficult  to  compare  findings.  In  most  studies, 
perceived  risk  was  modestly  associated  with  objective  measures 
of  risk;  however,  in  three  studies  of  women  at  increased  risk  of 
breast  cancer,  women  were  found  to  greatly  overestimate 
(52,54)  or  underestimate  (53)  their  objective  risk.  Very  few  stud- 
ies examined  psychologic  or  psychosocial  correlates,  but  con- 
sistent patterns  were  found  in  the  three  studies  that  examined  the 
association  between  stages  of  change  based  on  the  trans- 
theoretical  model  and  perceived  risk  (48,50,53).  Other  correlates 
were  not  examined  in  enough  studies  to  provide  a basis  for 
generalization. 

Is  THE  Relationship,  if  Any,  Between  Perceived 
Risk  and  Cancer  Screening  Behaviors  Modified 
BY  Other  Factors? 

Four  reports  (28,46,62,63)  evaluated  the  direct  and  mediating 
effects  of  perceived  risk  on  screening  compliance  or  on  out- 
comes related  to  compliance,  e.g.,  intention  (Table  3).  Two  re- 
ports by  Aiken  et  al.  (62,63)  used  the  same  study  population  to 
j'  examine  the  relationship  of  four  Health  Belief  Model  constructs 
i with  past  mammography  screening  (63)  and  with  prospective 
compliance  (62).  In  cross-sectional  analysis,  they  found  an  in- 
teraction between  perceived  susceptibility  and  perceived  barriers 
with  compliance  (63).  In  longitudinal  analysis,  Aiken  et  al.  (62) 
tested  hypotheses  about  the  direct  and  mediating  effects  of 
Health  Belief  Model  constructs  on  steps  to  compliance,  a vari- 
able composed  of  actions  related  to  scheduling  and  completing 
a mammogram,  including  obtaining  one.  They  hypothesized  that 
high  scores  on  perceived  susceptibility  and  severity  would  lead 
to  perceived  benefits  and  that  greater  benefits  and  fewer  per- 
ceived barriers  would  lead  to  compliance  with  mammography 
screening.  Intention  to  obtain  a mammogram  was  hypothesized 
to  link  health  beliefs  and  compliance.  These  hypotheses  were 
confirmed  (Table  3). 

In  a cross-sectional  study  designed  to  examine  the  relation- 
I ship  between  social  structure  and  social  cognition,  Orbell  et  al. 
(46)  examined  the  effects  of  perceived  susceptibility  and  a num- 
ber of  other  social,  cognitive,  and  attitudinal  variables  on  cervi- 
cal cancer  screening  (Table  3).  In  path  analysis,  perceived  sus- 
ceptibility was  directly  and  indirectly  associated  with  screening 
status  (Table  3).  In  another  report  that  used  data  from  a subset  of 
the  same  population,  i.e.,  women  who  were  up  to  date  on  cer- 
vical cancer  screening,  Orbell  (28)  examined  the  role  of  personal 
moral  obligation  (“I  think  I should  have  a screening  test”)  and 
other  independent  variables,  including  perceived  susceptibility, 
on  the  likelihood  that  women  expected  to  have  a screening  test 
in  the  future.  Among  women  who  were  up  to  date  on  screening, 
perceived  susceptibility  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  associated 
with  future  expectations  about  having  a Pap  test  (Table  3). 

These  studies  provide  some  evidence  for  the  indirect  or  me- 
diating role  of  perceived  risk  in  cancer  screening  behaviors; 
however,  because  there  are  so  few  studies  and  because  of  limi- 
tations in  the  study  designs  [all  but  one  (62)  were  cross- 
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sectional],  the  findings  are  probably  best  viewed  as  hypothesis 
generating. 

Have  Interventions  to  Change  Perceived  Risk 
Been  Effective  in  Changing  or  Modifying 
Cancer  Risk  Perceptions?  Are  These  Changes, 

IF  Any,  Related  to  Subsequent  Cancer 
Screening  Behaviors? 

There  have  been  few  educational  interventions  explicitly  de- 
signed to  change  cancer  risk  perceptions;  however,  several  in- 
terventions used  persuasive  messages  to  increase  mammography 
screening  and  also  examined  the  effect  of  those  messages  on  risk 
perceptions  or  other  cognitive  factors  believed  to  influence  can- 
cer screening  decisions.  The  study  populations  included  com- 
munity-based participants  (62,64),  volunteers  from  work  sites 
(65),  patients  in  general  practice  settings  (66,67),  and  women  at 
increased  cancer  risk  (68-71).  Three  studies  of  women  at  in- 
creased risk  were  based  on  the  same  study  population  (69-71). 
All  but  one  study  (67)  targeted  breast  cancer  screening  behaviors 
(62,64-66,68-71 ).  Some  studies  used  a theoretic  model  of  be- 
havior change  to  communicate  risk  information  (62,65),  whereas 
others  (67-71)  provided  feedback  about  actual  or  objective  risk 
on  the  basis  of  statistical  models  of  risk,  such  as  the  Gail  model 
(57).  Theories  and  models  of  behavior  change  that  were  used  as 
a basis  for  intervention  development  included  the  Health  Belief 
Model  (62,66)  and  prospect  theory  (65). 

Aiken  et  al.  (62)  developed  an  intervention  to  increase  mam- 
mography screening  on  the  basis  of  four  constructs  from  the 
Health  Belief  Model  (Table  4).  Pretest  and  posttest  scores  on 
perceived  susceptibility  showed  that  scores  on  the  posttest  mea- 
sure increased  in  both  intervention  groups  compared  with  the 
pretest  measure  of  susceptibility  in  the  control  group.  Similarly, 
both  intervention  conditions  showed  a significant  increase  from 
pretest  to  posttest  scores  on  perceived  susceptibility  before  and 
after  controlling  for  demographic  factors.  Compliance  with 
mammography  at  3 and  6 months  was  similar  in  the  two  inter- 
vention groups  and  was  modestly  higher  than  that  in  the  control 
group  after  controlling  for  covariates  (Table  4).  Siero  et  al.  (66) 
also  used  the  Health  Belief  Model  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  four 
messages  that  manipulated  perceived  susceptibility  and  per- 
ceived severity  on  knowledge,  attitudes,  intention,  and  behavior 
related  to  breast  self-examination.  One  month  after  the  interven- 
tion, there  were  no  differences  among  groups  on  perceived  sus- 
ceptibility or  on  other  Health  Belief  Model  constructs  (Table  4). 
Banks  et  al.  (65)  developed  intervention  messages  on  the  basis 
of  prospect  theory  to  increase  mammography  screening  (Table 
4).  Two  groups  of  women  employed  by  a large  northeastern 
utility  company  were  randomly  assigned  to  view  videos  at  the 
work  site  that  emphasized  either  the  gains  or  the  benefits  asso- 
ciated with  getting  a mammogram  or  the  losses  or  the  risks 
associated  with  not  getting  a mammogram.  At  12-month  follow- 
up, a higher  percentage  of  women  who  viewed  the  video  em- 
phasizing loss-framed  messages  had  obtained  a mammogram 
compared  with  women  who  viewed  the  video  emphasizing  gain- 
framed messages,  and  the  intervention  effect  remained  when 
other  variables  were  controlled  (Table  4).  Scores  on  perceived 
risk  of  breast  cancer,  however,  did  not  differ  in  the  two  groups 
immediately  after  the  intervention. 

Herman  and  colleagues  (69-71)  compared  the  effects  of  an 
educational  intervention  on  breast  cancer  risk  comprehension 
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Table  3.  Factors  that  modify  the  association  between  cancer  risk  perceptions  and  cancer  screening  behaviors' 


Author  Study  population  Independent  variable(s)  Comments 

(reference  No.)  Study  design  (reference  No.)  Dependent  variable  (reference  No.)  Results  (reference  No.) 


Aiken  et  al.  (63)  Cross-sectional 

survey  in 
1987-1989. 


Women’s  community 
groups  in  the  Phoenix 
area  identified  through 
lists  of  community 
organizations  and 
networking.  253 
groups  were  invited  to 
participate  in  an 
educational 
intervention  to 
increase 
mammography 
screening  and  44 
accepted,  n = 615 
women;  &35  y old. 


Self-reported 
compliance  with 
guidelines  based  on 
age  appropriate 
screening  according 
to  ACS  and  NCI  at 
the  time  the  study 
was  conducted. 


Perceived  susceptibility 
to  BC  measured  with 
four  items  rated  on  a 
6-point  scale:  chance 
contract  BC, 
susceptible  compared 
with  other  diseases, 
type  person  who  gets 
BC,  feel  susceptible 
to  BC. 

Other  independent 
variables:  benefits, 
barriers,  physician 
recommendation, 
regular  source  of 
medical  care, 
knowledge,  FDR  with 
BC,  lump,  income, 
and  age. 


There  was  an  interaction 
between  perceived 
susceptibility  and 
barriers.  When 
barriers  were  low, 
susceptibility  was 
positively  associated 
with  compliance. 
When  barriers  were 
high,  there  was  no 
association  between 
perceived 
susceptibility  and 
compliance. 

In  hierarchical 
regression  analysis  in 
which  all  variables 
except  the  HBM 
constructs  were 
entered  in  step  1 , the 
addition  of  the  HBM 
constructs  to  the 
model  led  to  a 7% 
gain  in  prediction,  and 
both  benefits  and 
barriers  were 
statistically  significant 
predictors  of 
compliance,  but 
perceived 
susceptibility  and 
severity  were  not. 

In  a separate  model  that 
included  two 
measures  of  objective 
risk,  perceived 
susceptibility  was  an 
independent  predictor 
of  compliance. 


This  was  the  only  study 
to  that  date  that 
included  all  of  the 
HBM  components  and 
had  multiple-indicator 
measures  of  the 
constructs. 

The  hierarchical 

approach  to  regression 
analysis  provides  a 
conservative  estimate 
of  the  association 
between  the  HBM 
components  and 
compliance. 

Same  study  population 
as  that  in  Aiken 
(18,62). 


Aiken  et  al.  (62) 


Cross-sectional 
survey  in 
1987-1989  with 
3-  and  6-mo 
telephone 
follow-up. 


Subset  of  the  study 
population  in  Aiken  et 
al.  (18,63) 

Data  on  295  women 
35-74  y old  were 
collected  at  baseline. 
221  were 

reinterviewed  at  3 mo; 
and  168  were 
reinterviewed  at  6 mo. 


Self-reported 
compliance  with 
guidelines  based  on 
age-appropriate 
screening  according 
to  ACS  and  NCI  at 
the  time  the  study 
was  conducted. 


Perceived  susceptibility 
to  BC  measured  with 
four  items  rated  on  a 
6-point  scale:  chance 
contract  BC, 
susceptible  compared 
with  other  diseases, 
type  person  who  gets 
BC,  feel  susceptible 
to  BC. 

Other  independent 
variables:  benefits, 
barriers,  physician 
recommendation, 
regular  source  of 
medical  care, 
knowledge,  FDR  with 
BC.  lump,  income, 
and  age. 


The  association  between 
the  intervention  and 
benefits  was 
accounted  for  by  both 
a direct  path  (r  = 
0.23)  and  an  indirect 
path  (r  = 0.26) 
through  susceptibility. 
The  indirect  path 
through  severity  was 
NS. 

The  association  between 
susceptibility  (r  = 
0.20)  and  severity  (r 
= 0.13)  with 
intentions  was  largely 
accounted  for  by  the 
significant  indirect 
paths  through  benefits 
(r  = 0.36).  The  direct 
paths  from 
susceptibility  and 
severity  to  intentions 
were  NS. 

The  association  between 
susceptibility, 
severity,  and  benefits 
and  steps  to 
compliance  was 
largely  mediated  by 
intentions.  None  of 
the  direct  paths  was 
significant. 


This  was  the  only 
prospective  study 
evaluating  the 
mediating  effects  of 
perceived  risk. 


(Table  continue.^) 
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Table  3 (continued).  Factors  that  modify  the  association  between  cancer  risk  perceptions  and  cancer  screening  behaviors* 


Author 

Study  population 

Independent  variable(s) 

Comments 

(reference  No.) 

Study  design 

(reference  No.) 

Dependent  variable 

(reference  No.) 

Results 

(reference  No.) 

Orbell  et  al.  (46) 

Case-comparison 

Women  aged  20-64  y 

Had  a cervical  cancer 

Perceived  susceptibility 

in  multivariate  analysis. 

interviews. 

were  selected  at 

screening  test 

was  measured  by 

perceived 

Year  of  study  not 

random  from  23 

within  the  past  3 y 

three  statements;  "I 

susceptibility  was 

given. 

general  practices  in 

VS.  never  had 

think  1 am  personally 

strongly  associated 

Scotland  on  the  basis 

cervical  cancer 

at  risk  of  cervical 

with  screening  status 

of  cervical  cancer 

screening  as 

cancer,”  “I  think  most 

(P  = 0.48;  SE  = 

screening  status 

identified  through 

women  my  age 

0. 1 1 ).  Path  analysis 

(up-to-date  or  never 

medical  records. 

should  have  a smear 

showed  that  perceived 

screened),  n = 307 

test,"  and  "I  don't 

susceptibility  had  a 

in  each  group. 

think  it  is  necessary 

direct  effect  on 

for  me  to  have  a 

screening  status  (P  = 

smear  test”  (scored 

0.25)  and  that  several 

on  a 5-point  Likert 

factors  were  mediated 

scale  from  strongly 

by  perceived 

agree  to  strongly 

susceptibility. 

disagree). 

including  number  of 

Other  independent 

sexual  partners  (P  = 

variables:  perceived 

0.37)  and  social  class 

severity,  aversiveness 
of  test  procedure, 
aversiveness  of  test 
result,  benefit  of 
peace  of  mind,  benefit 
of  cure,  barriers, 
physician  cue,  age, 
number  of  sexual 
partners,  marital 
status,  and  social 
class. 

(P  = -0.12). 

Orbell  (28) 

Cross-sectional 

Women  were  a subset  of 

Behavioral 

Perceived  risk  measured 

In  multivariate  analysis. 

The  coefficients  in  the 

survey. 

(46).  276  women  age 

expectation;  "How 

as  two  separate  items; 

only  age  (P  = 

text  and  on  the  figure 

Y ear  of  study  not 

20-60  y with  an 

likely  is  it  that  you 

“I  am  at  risk  of 

-0.20),  personal 

differ.  Coefficients  in 

given. 

Up-to-date  screening 

will  have  a test  in 

cervical  cancer"  and 

moral  obligation  (p 

the  figure  are 

history. 

the  future?” 

“‘I  am  at  least  risk  of 

= 0.38).  and 

reported  here. 

Response  format 

cervical  cancer  than 

aversiveness  of  the 

The  authors  suggest  that 

not  given  but 

some  women.” 

test  procedure  (P  = 

the  lack  of  an 

appears  to  have 

Other  independent 

-0.15)  were 

association  between 

been  measured  on  a 

variables:  personal 

associated  directly 

perceived  risk  and 

5-point  scale. 

moral  obligation. 

with  behavioral 

future  expectation 

worry  about  cervical 

expectation  to  repeat 

could  be  because 

cancer,  efficacy  of 

the  test,  accounting 

women  in  the  study 

treatment,  previous 

for  22%  of  the 

population  had 

screening  experience 

variance. 

recently  engaged  in  a 

(embarrassment  or 

Social  class  also  was 

risk-reduction 

pain),  prior  positive 

positively  associated 

behavior  for  a 

test  result,  and  a risk 

with  a belief  that  one 

preventable  cancer 

index  based  on 

was  at  lower  risk 

that  allayed  concerns 

number  of  sexual 

compared  with  other 

and  led  to  decreased 

partners  and  smoking 
status.  Additional 
variables  were  the 
same  as  those  in 

Orbell  et  al.  (46) 
above. 

women  (p  = 0.15). 

risk  perceptions. 

*ACS  = American  Cancer  Society;  BC  = breast  cancer;  FDR  = first-degree  relative;  HBM  = Health  Belief  Model;  NA  = no  association;  NCI  = National  Cancer  Institute;  NS  = 
not  statistically  significant;  SE  = standard  error. 


and  related  outcomes  including  mammography  completion.  The 
intervention  group  received  an  individualized  probability  esti- 
mate of  the  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  on  the  basis  of  the 
Gail  model  (57),  whereas  the  control  group  received  general 
i information  about  guidelines  for  preventive  health  behaviors, 
i|  including  breast  cancer  screening  (Table  4).  There  was  no  sta- 
« tistically  significant  difference  in  risk  comprehension  between 
j the  groups  at  3-month  follow-up,  and  approximately  two  thirds 
i of  women  in  both  groups  continued  to  overestimate  their  life- 
I time  risk  following  risk  counseling  (69).  The  effectiveness  of 
! this  intervention  in  reducing  breast  cancer-specific  distress  as 
1 measured  by  Impact  of  Event  Scale  intrusion  scores  (72)  and 
: general  psychologic  distress  (73)  also  was  evaluated  (70).  For 
breast  cancer-specific  distress,  there  was  a statistically  signifi- 


cant interaction  between  treatment  group  and  education  (Table 
4).  Furthermore,  perceived  risk  (measured  by  perceived  lifetime 
risk  and  by  improved  accuracy  of  subjective  risk  estimates)  was 
not  found  to  mediate  the  effect  of  the  intervention  on  Impact  of 
Event  Scale  scores  among  less  educated  participants.  In  a report 
(71)  on  the  effect  of  the  intervention  on  mammography  compli- 
ance, there  also  was  an  interaction  between  treatment  group  and 
education.  Among  women  with  less  education,  the  intervention  led 
to  decreased  mammography  use;  the  intervention  had  no  effect  on 
mammography  use  among  more  educated  women  (Table  4). 

Bowen  et  al.  (64)  evaluated  the  effects  of  an  educational 
intervention  designed  to  make  women’s  risk  perceptions  more 
congruent  with  medical  risk  as  assessed  by  the  Gail  model  (57) 
and  to  increase  breast  cancer  screening  intentions.  The  interven- 
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Table  4,  Interventions  to  change  cancer  risk  perceptions  and  cancer  screening  behaviors* 


Author 

Study  design 

Study  population 

Intervention  description 

Intervention  effect 

Comments 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

Aiken  et  al.  (62) 

Randomized  controlled  trial 

Women's  community  groups  in 

Groups  were  assigned  to  one  of 

After  controlling  for 

Perceived  susceptibility  was 

with  constraints  on 

the  Phoenix  area  identified 

three  conditions.  The 

covariates,  posttest  means 

measured  with  four  items 

randomization  conducted 

through  lists  of  community 

educational  program  (E) 

of  both  the  E and  EP 

using  a 6-point 

during  1987-1989. 

organizations  and  networking. 

contained  components  that 

groups  were  significantly 

Likert-type  format; 

Baseline  telephone  survey 

253  groups  were  invited  to 

specifically  targeted  four 

higher  than  the  C pretest 

coefficient  alpha  was 

with  3-  and  6-mo 

participate,  and  44  accepted. 

HBM  constructs  (perceived 

mean  on  knowledge. 

0.93. 

follow-up. 

There  were  615  women  ^35  y 

susceptibility,  perceived 

susceptibility,  benefits, 

The  intervention  did  not 

old;  348  were  not  in 

severity,  benefits,  and 

and  intention  to  obtain  a 

have  an  effect  on  barriers. 

compliance  with  ACS 

barriers).  To  increase 

mammogram. 

The  program  did  not 

guidelines. 

perceived  susceptibility, 

After  controlling  for 

remove  the  barrier  of 

Data  on  295  women  35-74  y old 

information  was  provided  on 

covariates,  both  E and  EP 

cost.  Cost  and  access 

were  collected  at  baseline. 

prevalence  rates  and  risk 

groups  showed  a 

cannot  be  addressed  by 

221  were  interviewed  at  3 mo. 

factors  for  BC. 

significant  increase  from 

educational  programs. 

and  168  were  reinterviewed  at 

The  educational  plus 

pretest  to  posttest  in 

This  raises  a question 

6 mo. 

psychological  (EP)  program 

knowledge,  susceptibility. 

about  increasing 

included  the  E program  plus  a 

benefits,  and  intention, 

perceived  susceptibility 

series  of  compliance  exercises 

and  a significant  decline 

without  removing  these 

drawn  from  the  social 

in  barriers. 

barriers. 

psychologic  literature. 

Compliance  at  3 mo  and  6 

This  was  a subset  of  the 

Women  in  the  E and  EP  groups 

mo  was  higher  in  the  E 

study  population  in  Aiken 

completed  a pretest,  viewed 

and  EP  groups  compared 

et  al.  (18.63). 

one  of  the  programs,  and 

with  C,  but  E and  EP  did 

immediately  completed  a 

not  differ  from  each 

posttest.  They  were 

other.  In  logistic 

interviewed  at  3 mo  and  6 

regression  that  controlled 

mo.  Control  group  (C) 

for  demographics  and 

participants  completed  a 

HBM  constructs,  the 

pretest  and  were  interviewed 

intervention  OR  (E  and 

at  3 mo  and  6 mo. 

EP  combined)  was  1.5 
(Cl  = 1.04-2.04)  at  3 
mo  and  I A (Cl  = 
1.03-1.93)  at  6 mo. 

Alexander  et  al.  (68) 

On  group  pretest  and 

59  women  40-70  y old  enrolled 

Women  assessed  their  perceived 

Before  the  educational 

The  U-Titer  questionnaire 

posttest. 

in  the  Breast  Cancer 

risk  using  the  U-Titer 

session,  none  of  the 

was  developed  for  utility 

Year  of  the  study  not  given. 

Prevention  Trial  at 

questionnaire  and  then  met 

women's  perceived  risks 

assessment.  It  is  an 

Dartmouth-Hitchock  Medical 

with  an  MD  who  instructed 

matched  their  calculated 

interactive  questionnaire 

Center  whose  age-specific 

them  about  their  objective  risk 

risk.  54/59  overestimated 

designed  to  minimize 

hazard  rate  was  equal  to  or 

on  the  basis  of  their  Gail 

their  risk,  38  by  a factor 

biases,  such  as 

greater  than  that  of  an  average 

score.  The  MD  shared  the 

of  3 or  more.  Initial 

“anchoring,”  “framing,” 

60-y-old  woman  as  defined  by 

result  of  each  participant’s 

perceived  risk  was  higher 

or  avoidance  of  small 

the  Gail  model  (57).  Most 

Gail  score  both  visually  and 

for  women  under  50  y 

numbers. 

participants  were  white, 

verbally  and  discussed  the 

old  than  for  women  5=50 

Because  women  were  at 

middle-class  women. 

risk  factors  in  the  Gail 

y old. 

increased  risk  of  BC,  they 

formula.  Immediately  after  the 

Median  absolute  difference 

may  have  been 

educational  session,  the 

between  the  Gail  model 

self-selected  on  the  basis 

U-Titer  was  re-administered. 

risk  score  and  perceived 

of  high  perceived  risk 

29  women  completed  the 

risk  was  39%  before 

and  worry  about  BC. 

U-Titer  again  2-1 1 mo  later. 

education  and  1%  after. 

At  follow-up,  the  median 
difference  was  4%. 

Banks  et  al.  (65) 

Randomized  controlled  trial 

Women  ^40  y old  who  were 

Women  were  randomly  assigned 

According  to  prospect 

The  measure  of  perceived 

conducted  during 

not  adhering  to  national 

to  one  of  three  groups. 

theory,  loss-framed 

risk  of  BC  was  a mean 

1992-1993. 

guidelines  for  mammography 

Used  prospect  theory  to  develop 

messages  may  increase 

score  based  on  two  items 

Included  preintervenlion  and 

and  who  were  employees  of  a 

intervention  messages. 

perceived  risk,  causing 

(seven  response 

postintervention  measures 

large  northeastern  utility 

Prospect  theory  predicts  that 

persons  to  be  m.ore 

categories  from  not  at  all 

of  BC  attitudes  and 

company.  Of  18!  eligible 

risk-averse  options  are 

willing  to  perform  risky 

likely  to  very  likely):  1) 

beliefs  including 

women  who  expressed  interest 

preferred  in  the  domain  of 

behaviors,  but  perceived 

the  likelihood  that  they 

perceived  risk.  Posttest 

in  the  program,  133  were 

gains  and  riskier  options  are 

susceptibility  scores  were 

would  develop  BC  and  2) 

measures  were  completed 

randomly  assigned. 

preferred  in  the  domain  of 

similar  in  groups 

the  likelihood  that  they 

immediately  after  viewing 

losses.  Detection  behaviors 

receiving  loss  (mean  = 

would  die. 

a video. 

are  believed  to  be  a riskier 

3.3;  SD  = 1.1)  or  gain 

Women  were  volunteers. 

choice  than  prevention 

(mean  = 3.0;  SD  = 1.3) 

most  of  whom  were 

behaviors;  thus,  loss-framed 

messages. 

white,  well  educated,  and 

messages  are  believed  to  be 

There  was  a nonstatistically 

employed.  No.  of  eligible 

more  persuasive  in  promoting 

significant  difference  in 

women  in  the  target 

detection  behaviors  than 

compliance  at  6 mo:  34% 

population  was  not 

gain-framed  messages. 

for  gain-framed  and  45% 

reported. 

Women  viewed  a video  at  the 

for  loss-framed  messages. 

work  site  with  the  same 

At  12  mo,  the  difference 

factual  content,  but  the 

was  52%  for  gain-framed 

persuasive  messages  related  to 

and  66%  for  loss-framed 

mammography  screening  were 

messages  (P<.05, 

framed  either  in  terms  of  loss 

one-tailed  test).  In  logistic 

(risks  incurred  by  not  getting 

regression  that  controlled 

a mammogram)  or  gain  (the 

for  the  effects  of  other 

benefits  of  getting  a 

variables,  the  ORs  and 

mammogram), 

(CIs)  for  loss-framed  vs. 

gain-framed  messages  at 
6 mo  and  1 2 mo  were  1 .7 


(Table  continues) 
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Table  4.  Interventions  to  change  cancer  risk  perceptions  and  cancer  screening  behaviors' 


Author 

Study  design 

Study  population 

Intervention  description 

Intervention  effect 

Comments 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

Women  were  interviewed  by 

(0.80-3.68)  and  1.7 

telephone  at  6 mo  and  12  mo 

(0.82-3.69).  None  of  the 

after  the  intervention  to 

attitude  or  belief 

ascertain  mammography 

variables  were  associated 

status. 

with  compliance. 

Bowen  et  al.  (64) 

Randomized  controlled  trial. 

African-American  women  aged 

Women  were  randomly  assigned 

The  treatment  group 

Perceived  risk  was 

Year  of  the  study  not  given. 

18-74  y were  recruited 

either  to  a group  psychosocial 

decreased  their  perceived 

measured  with  a single 

through  religious 

counseling  intervention  of  4 

risk  from  baseline  (mean 

item,  rating  the  chances 

organizations  and  media 

weekly  sessions  (n  = 49)  or 

= 34.4;  SD  = 29.6)  to 

of  ever  getting  breast 

channels. 

to  a delayed  counseling  arm 

follow-up  (mean  = 20.1; 

cancer  from  0%  to  100%. 

172  were  eligible  and  were 

(n  = 64). 

SD  = 23.4).  but  the 

Medical  risk  was 

mailed  a baseline  survey;  1 13 

The  four  major  components  of 

control  group  did  not 

assessed  using  the  Gail 

returned  the  baseline  survey. 

the  intervention  were  BC  risk 

(mean  = 31.3;  SD  = 

model  (57).  On  the  basis 

assessment  and  perception. 

28.0  at  baseline  and 

of  these  two  scores. 

education,  stress  management 

mean  = 32.6;  SD  = 

women  were  classified  as 

and  problem  solving,  and 

24.3  at  follow-up). 

underestimators. 

social  support. 

The  intervention  had  no 

overestimators,  or 

6 mo  after  randomization. 

effect  on  intentions  to 

extreme  overestimators. 

women  were  mailed  a 

obtain  a mammogram,  to 

The  study  population  was 

follow-up  survey;  92  returned 

perform  clinical  breast 

composed  of  volunteers. 

the  follow-up  survey. 

examination,  or  to 

Of  the  eligible  volunteers. 

perform  breast 

65%  participated  in  the 

self-examination. 

intervention,  and  53% 
completed  the  final 
survey. 

Kreuter  and  Strecher 

Randomized  controlled  trial 

1317  patients  18-75  y old  from 

Patients  were  randomly  assigned 

16%  had  optimistic  biases. 

Risks  of  heart  disease. 

(67) 

conducted  in  August 

eight  family  medicine 

within  each  practice  to  one  of 

36%  had  accurate 

stroke,  cancer,  and  motor 

1992. 

practices  in  North  Carolina. 

three  groups: 

perceptions,  and  48%  had 

vehicle  crash  were 

Patients  were  approached  in 

1)  enhanced  Health  Risk 

pessimistic  biases.  The 

assessed.  Only  cancer 

the  waiting  rooms  and  asked 

Appraisal  (HRA)  feedback 

intervention  reduced 

results  are  reported  here. 

to  complete  a self- 

consisting  of  personal  risk 

pessimistic  bias  for 

Risk  of  “any”  or  “all” 

administered  survey;  80% 

information  derived  from 

perceived  cancer  risk  but 

cancer  was  assessed. 

agreed. 

the  Healthier  People 

did  not  reduce  optimistic 

Results  may  have 

A follow-up  survey  was  mailed 

algorithms  and 

bias.  Patients  who  had 

differed  for  specific 

after  6 mo;  86%  (n  = 1131) 

individually  tailored 

pessimistic  biases  at 

cancer  sites. 

completed  it. 

behavioral  change 

baseline  and  who 

Perceived  and  actual  risk  of 

messages  that  addressed 

received  either  enhanced 

10-y  mortality  was 

perceived  barriers  to  and 

or  typical  HRA  feedback 

measured.  Perceived  risk 

benefits  from  changing 

that  their  risk  was  lower 

was  measured  by  asking 

risky  behaviors; 

than  average  were  36% 

“Compared  with  others 

2)  typical  HRA  feedback 

more  likely  to  have 

your  same  age  and  sex. 

consisting  of  personal  risk 

decreased  perceived  risk 

how  would  you  rate  your 

information  derived  from 

at  follow-up  compared 

risk  of  having  cancer 

the  Healthier  People 

with  control  patients. 

within  the  next  10  years” 

algorithms;  or 

(much  lower,  lower. 

3)  no  feedback. 

about  average,  higher,  or 

Feedback  was  mailed  to  patients 

much  higher  than 

2-4  wk  after  completion  of 

average).  Actual  risk  was 

the  baseline  survey. 

assessed  with  the  Carter 
Center  HRA  (75) 
program.  A patient's  risk 
was  classified  as  higher 
than  average  (>10% 
higher  than  the 
population  average), 
lower  (>10%  lower),  or 
average  (within  10%). 

Analyses  were  conducted 

for  all  patients  and  for 
the  subset  that 
remembered  receiving  the 
intervention.  The  authors 
report  results  for  the 
latter. 

Lerman  et  al.  (69) 

Randomized  controlled  trial. 
Year  of  study  not  given. 
Women  were  interviewed 
by  telephone  at  baseline 
and  at  3 mo. 

FDRs  ^35  y old  of  BC  patients 
treated  at  Fox  Chase  or  Duke 
University  Cancer  Centers. 

Of  438  women  invited.  227 
completed  the  baseline 
interview,  and  200  of  those 
completed  the  3-mo  interview. 

Women  were  randomly  assigned 
to  receive  either 
individualized  breast  cancer 
risk  counseling  (BCRC)  or 
general  health  education 
(GHE)  to  increase  risk 
comprehension.  The 
interventions  included  an 

educational  session  with  a 
nurse  educator  and  print 
materials. 

26%  in  the  BCRC  group 
compared  with  17%  in 
the  GHE  group  improved 
their  risk  comprehension 
(P  = .10).  Similar 
proportions  of  women  in 
both  groups  (about  two 
thirds)  extremely 
overestimated  their  BC 
risk  both  before  and  after 

the  intervention. 

Risk  comprehension  was 
measured  by  asking 
women  to  rate  their 
chances  of  getting  BC 
during  their  lifetime  on  a 
scale  from  0 (definitely 
will  not  get  it)  to  100 
(definitely  will  get  it).  It 
was  categorized  as  the 
difference  between 
perceived  subjective  risk 

(Table  continues) 
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Table  4 (continued).  Interventions  to  change 

cancer  ri.sk  perceptions  and  cancer 

screening  behaviors* 

Author 

Study  design 

Study  population 

Intervention  description 

Intervention  effect 

Comments 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

{reference  No.) 

(reference  No.) 

The  central  element  of  BCRC 

There  was  a statistically 

and  the  Gail  score  into 

was  the  provision  of 

significant  change  in  risk 

accurate,  underestimator. 

individualized  probability 

comprehension  from 

overestimator,  or  extreme 

estimates  of  developing  BC 

baseline  to  3 mo  in  the 

overestimator.  Women 

on  the  basis  of  the  Gail  model 

BCRC  group  hut  not  in 

were  classified  as 

(57).  The  uncertainty 

the  GHE  group. 

“improved”  if  their  risk 

associated  with  risk  data  was 

comprehension  category 

emphasized.  Both  absolute 

changed  to  a category  in 

risk  and  relative  risks  were 

the  direction  of  accurate 

presented. 

or  stayed  in  the  accurate 

GHE  consisted  of  presentation 

category. 

of  guidelines  for  preventive 

Women  in  the  treatment 

health-related  behaviors, 

group  who  showed 

including  BC  screening,  based 

improved  risk 

on  the  U.S,  Preventive 

comprehension  had 

Services  Task  Force  and 

significantly  lower 

Healthy  People  2000. 

baseline  levels  of  BC 
worry  (mean  = 3.6) 
compared  with  control  * 

subjects  (mean  = 7.5), 

indicating  that  BCRC  was 
less  effective  among 
women  with  higher 
baseline  levels  of  BC 
worry. 

Women  who  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  trial 
were  more  educated  and 
scored  higher  on  a 
measure  of  anxiety  than 
those  who  declined. 


Lerman  et  al.  (70) 


Same  as  Lerman  et  al.  (69)  Same  as  Lerman  et  al.  (69) 


Same  as  Lerman  et  al.  (69).  The 
primary  outcomes  for  this 
study  were  BC-specific 
distress  measured  by  the 
Impact  of  Event  Scale  (lES) 
(72)  and  general  mood 
disturbance  measured  by  the 
total  mood  disturbance  score 
on  the  POMS  (73)  at  the 
3-mo  follow-up. 


For  lES,  there  was  an 
interaction  between 
education  and  treatment 
group.  Women  in  the 
treatment  group  with  less 
education  showed  a 
reduction  in  lES  scores 
compared  with  less 
educated  women  in  the 
control  group.  There  was 
no  effect  of  the 
intervention  among  more 
educated  women.  For  the 
POMS,  treatment  group 
was  not  a significant 
predictor  of  3-mo 
distress. 

Perceived  risk  [measured  as 
in  (<59)1  was  not  found  to 
m^ediate  the  effect  of 
BCRC  on  lES  scores 
among  the  less  educated 
participants. 


Women  in  the  GHE  group 
had  lower  levels  of 
perceived  risk  for  BC  at 
baseline  and  had  relatives 
that  were  diagnosed  at  a 
younger  age  compared 
with  women  in  the 
BCRC  group. 

The  authors  suggest  that  by 
reducing  BC-specific 
distress  among  women 
with  less  education,  it 
may  be  possible  to 
increase  their  adherence 
to  mammography. 

They  also  suggest  that  more 
complex  measures  of 
perceived  risk  may  be 
needed  to  elucidate 
changes  in  risk  perception 
that  result  from  BCRC. 


Schwartz  et  al.  (71) 

Same  as  Lerman  et  al.  (69) 

Same  as  Lerman  et  al.  (69). 

Same  as  Lerman  et  al.  (69). 

The  groups  were 

The  authors  had  previously  i 

Women  were  followed  up 

comparable  on 

shown  that  BCRC  | 

after  1 y to  ascertain 

mammography  use  at 

increases  risk 

mammography  status. 

baseline:  75%  and  71% 

comprehension  (69)  and 

for  BCRC  and  GHE, 

reduces  breast 

respectively.  BCRC  was 

cancer-specific 

associated  with  a 

psychologic  distress 

decrease  in 

compared  with  GHE  in 

mammography  use  (OR 

less  educated  women 

= 0.4;  Cl  = 0.2-0.8). 

(70). The  authors  suggest 

There  was  a statistically 

that  BCRC  may  result  in 

significant  interaction 

decreased  mammography 

between  treatment  group 

use  among  less  educated 

and  education.  Among 
women  with  less 
education,  BCRC  led  to 
decreased  use  (OR  = 

0.4;  Cl  = 0.2-0.8). 

There  was  no  effect  of 
BCRC  among  more 
educated  women  (OR  = 

women. 

1.1;  Cl  = 0.6-2.0). 

(Table  continues) 
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Table  4 (continued).  Interventions  to  change  cancer  risk  perceptions  and  cancer  screening  behaviors* 


Author  Study  design 

(reference  No.)  (reference  No.) 


Study  population  Intervention  description  Intervention  effect  Comments 

(reference  No.)  (reference  No.)  (reference  No.)  (reference  No.) 


Siero  et  al.  (66) 


2x2  factorial  design  to  test 
four  messages  vs.  a 
nonrandomized  control 
group. 

1 mo  after  the  pamphlet  was 
sent,  a letter  announced 
that  an  interviewer  would 
“approach”  them  to 
conduct  a public  opinion 
poll  about  cancer. 

538  were  approached,  and 
447  were  interviewed. 


Five  general  practitioners  in 
three  villages  (A,  B,  and  C) 
in  The  Netherlands  provided 
addresses  for  women  35-70  y 
old. 


Messages  emphasized 

susceptibility  (high  vs.  low) 
and  seriousness  (high  vs.  low) 
of  BC.  Women  in  villages  A 
and  B were  randomly 
assigned  to  receive  one  of 
four  pamphlets.  Women  in 
village  C did  not  receive  any 
pamphlet.  Pamphlets  used  a 
question-and-answer  format 
and  were  accompanied  by  a 
cover  letter  that  emphasized 
public  health  education. 

Susceptibility  was  manipulated 
by  a personal  or  impersonal 
address  and  by  stressing  or 
not  stressing  the  personal 
chance  of  developing  BC. 
Seriousness  was  manipulated 
by  stressing  or  not  stressing 
the  seriousness  of  BC,  in 
adding  or  not  adding  negative 
evaluations,  and  in  using 
words  with  different 
evaluations. 


Immediately  after  reading 
the  pamphlet,  women 
who  read  the  high 
seriousness  and  high 
susceptibility  pamphlet 
had  a higher  perception 
of  seriousness  of  and 
susceptibility  to  BC  than 
women  who  read  the 
other  pamphlets. 
However,  the  differences 
between  the  pamphlets 
had  no  influence  on 
women’s  degree  of 
anxiety  or  fear  of  BC. 
i mo  after  sending  the 
pamphlets,  the  health 
messages  had  no  effect 
on  knowledge,  attitudes, 
intention,  or  self-reported 
behaviors. 


Not  clear  if  the  interview 
was  face  to  face  or  by 
telephone. 


*ACS  = American  Cancer  Society;  BC  = breast  cancer;  Cl  = 95%  confidence  interval;  FDR  = first-degree  relative;  HBM  = Health  Belief  Model;  MD  = physician;  OR  = odds 
ratio:  POMS  = Profile  of  Mood  States;  SD  = standard  deviation. 


tion  decreased  perceived  risk  (as  intended)  but  had  no  effect  on 
screening  intentions  (Table  4). 

Alexander  et  al.  (68)  conducted  a pretest  and  posttest  evalu- 
ation of  an  educational  intervention  that  provided  feedback 
about  a woman’s  individual  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer. 
The  U-Titer  questionnaire  (74)  measured  subjective  risk,  and 
Gail  model  scores  (57)  assessed  objective  risk  (Table  4).  The 
median  absolute  difference  between  the  Gail  model  risk  score 
and  perceived  risk  was  39%  before  the  education  session  and  1% 
after  (Table  4). 

Kreuter  and  Strecher  (67)  conducted  a randomized  controlled 
trial  in  family  practice  patients  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
providing  feedback  about  risk  of  cancer  (any  type),  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  and  motor  vehicle  crash  (Table  4).  Feedback  was 
based  on  a comparison  of  an  individual’s  objective  risk  on  the 
Carter  Center’s  Health  Risk  Appraisal  (75)  with  perceived  risk 
for  each  cause  of  death  so  that  persons  could  be  classified  as 
overestimating  (pessimistic  bias)  or  underestimating  (optimistic 
bias)  their  risk  on  the  basis  of  an  objective  criterion.  In  com- 
parison with  actual  risk,  perceived  risk  of  cancer  was  character- 
ized by  pessimistic  bias.  The  intervention  reduced  pessimistic 
bias  for  perceived  cancer  risk  but  did  not  reduce  optimistic  bias 
(Table  4). 

Collectively,  these  findings  provide  some  support  for  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  persuasive  educational  messages  to  change  risk 
perceptions.  Six  (62,64,66-69)  of  seven  studies  were  successful 
in  changing  risk  perceptions  in  the  hypothesized  direction.  Two 
studies  (62,65)  found  some  support  for  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
vention on  cancer  screening  behaviors  (at  least  in  the  short 
term).  However,  three  studies  (64,66,71)  found  no  effect  of  the 
intervention  on  breast  cancer  screening  intentions  or  on  self- 
reported  behavior. 

Future  Research  Needs 

At  present,  we  do  not  know  what  are  the  “best”  measures  of 
perceived  risk.  Therefore,  we  do  not  have  good  estimates  of  the 
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prevalence  of  perceived  risk  for  different  types  of  cancer  or  for 
groups  at  different  levels  of  risk,  e.g.,  population  risk,  family 
history,  or  genetic  risk.  We  also  do  not  have  good  estimates  of 
the  extent  to  which  persons  overestimate  or  underestimate  their 
risk  and  whether  these  patterns  vary  by  cancer  site,  by  different 
measures  of  objective  risk  status,  or  by  the  context  in  which  risk 
information  is  conveyed,  e.g.,  clinical  or  research  settings  and 
media  coverage.  As  Slovic  (76,77)  pointed  out,  perceptions  of 
risk  are  determined  not  only  by  unidimensional  statistics  of  risk 
but  also  by  qualitative  characteristics  of  a particular  risk.  For 
instance,  risk  for  preventable  cancers  may  be  perceived  differ- 
ently from  those  that  are  not.  Although  a number  of  recent 
studies  (29,78-83)  examined  whether  the  method  of  presenting 
risk  estimates  affected  responses  to  questions  about  risk  percep- 
tion, only  two  (82,83)  examined  risk  estimates  for  cancer.  One 
other  study  (84)  examined  the  effects  of  numeracy  on  women’s 
understanding  of  the  benefits  of  mammography  screening  with 
the  use  of  four  quantitative  formats  and  found  that  accuracy  was 
strongly  related  to  numeracy  regardless  of  the  format  used  to 
present  information.  Methodologic  studies  that  included  a vari- 
ety of  measures  of  perceived  risk  and  that  examined  their  rela- 
tionship to  measures  of  objective  risk  would  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  how  best  to  measure  this  construct  as  well  as  to 
our  knowledge  about  the  prevalence  of  perceived  risk  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  underestimated  or  overestimated.  These 
studies  will  be  more  informative  if  they  are  conducted  in  defined 
populations  at  different  levels  of  cancer  risk. 

From  the  studies  reviewed  here,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  risk  perception  is  a cause  or  an  effect  in  relation  to 
cancer  screening.  Aiken  et  al.  (18)  compared  cross-sectional  and 
longitudinal  patterns  of  association  between  perceived  risk  and 
self-reported  mammography  compliance.  In  longitudinal  analy- 
sis, perceived  susceptibility  at  baseline  was  not  associated  with 
mammography  compliance  at  follow-up  [r  = -0.05),  but  mam- 
mography compliance  at  baseline  predicted  perceived  suscepti- 
bility at  follow-up  {r  = 0.16;  P<0.05)  controlling  for  perceived 
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susceptibility  at  baseline.  Studies  are  needed  that  measure  per- 
ceived risk  in  defined  populations  with  different  cancer  screen- 
ing histories  and  that  include  follow-up  for  screening  and  re- 
peated measurements  of  risk  perception  to  clarify  this  relationship. 

Only  six  studies  (62,64,65,69-71 ) assessed  the  immediate 
effects  of  interventions  on  cognitive  or  psychologic  processes  as 
well  as  on  subsequent  screening  behavior.  At  present,  there  are 
not  enough  studies  of  any  one  cancer  site  to  draw  conclusions 
about  the  direct  and  mediating  effects  of  those  processes  in 
relation  to  screening  compliance  or  to  make  comparisons  across 
cancer  sites.  The  effects  of  these  processes  could  differ  for  per- 
sons at  different  levels  of  cancer  risk  or  for  cancers  that  may  be 
preventable  through  early  detection  of  premalignant  lesions, 
such  as  cervical  and  colorectal  cancers,  and  for  those,  such  as 
breast  cancer,  where  early  detection  confers  a survival  benefit 
but  does  not  prevent  the  disease. 

A potentially  important  factor  that  was  not  examined  in  re- 
lation to  risk  perception  or  cancer  screening  in  any  of  the  studies 
reviewed  here  is  perceived  behavioral  control.  In  one  of  the  early 
studies  of  predictors  of  compliance  with  fecal  occult  blood  test- 
ing, DeVellis  et  al.  (85)  found  that  perceived  behavioral  control 
predicted  completion  of  the  test  in  siblings  of  colorectal  cancer 
patients  but  not  in  siblings  of  non-colorectal  cancer  patients. 
Related  concepts  that  were  examined  in  only  a few  studies  re- 
viewed here  were  coping  style  and  coping  skills.  Several  inves- 
tigators (23,25)  have  emphasized  that,  when  raising  awareness 
of  a health  threat,  it  is  important  to  provide  specific  actions  to 
reduce  the  threat.  In  a recently  published  study  of  first-degree 
relatives  of  breast  cancer  patients  that  applied  this  line  of 
thought,  Schwartz  et  al.  (86)  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  an 
intervention  based  on  problem-solving  training  (87)  to  reduce 
breast  cancer-specific  and  general  psychologic  distress  com- 
pared with  a control  group  who  received  general  health  educa- 
tion. There  was  no  overall  effect  of  the  intervention  on  cancer- 
specific  distress  as  measured  by  Impact  of  Event  Scale  intrusion 
and  avoidance  subscale  scores  f 72)  or  on  the  measure  of  general 
distress  (73),  although  in  a post  hoc  analysis,  Impact  of  Event 
Scale  scores  decreased  in  women  who  reported  that  they  regu- 
larly practiced  problem-solving  training  compared  with  women 
in  the  control  group  and  with  women  who  did  not  regularly 
practice  the  intervention  skills  (86). 

Fischhoff  et  al.  (88)  pointed  out  that,  although  there  is  evi- 
dence that  risk  estimates  are  subject  to  bias,  there  is  less  evi- 
dence showing  that  these  biases  result  in  inappropriate  risk  de- 
cisions or  supporting  the  idea  that  people  are  waiting  for 
accurate  risk  estimates  so  that  they  can  make  decisions.  In  re- 
lation to  cancer  screening  decisions,  we  know  very  little  about 
the  behavioral  consequences  of  overestimating  or  underestimat- 
ing one’s  risk.  Overestimation  may  result  in  hypervigilance, 
leading  women  to  engage  in  excessive  screening  behaviors  (32), 
or  it  may  have  the  opposite  effect  (31,89).  At  present,  we  really 
do  not  know  what  the  goal  of  interventions  designed  to  influence 
risk  perception  should  be.  That  is,  we  do  not  know  if  increasing 
the  accuracy  of  risk  perception  will  lead  to  the  behavioral  out- 
comes we  want  to  promote.  Intervention  development  would 
benefit  from  longitudinal  descriptive  data  on  changes  in  risk 
perception  over  time  in  relation  to  measures  of  psychologic  sta- 
tus, cognitive  factors,  and  screening  participation.  If  risk  per- 
ception is  related  to  worry,  anxiety,  or  psychologic  distress, 
interventions  may  be  needed  to  address  those  affective  condi- 
tions as  well. 
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There  are  virtually  no  data  on  what  people  want  to  know 
about  the  risks  they  face.  This  information  will  become  increas- 
ingly important  as  technology  increases  our  ability  to  identify 
healthy  persons  who  will  inevitably,  e.g.,  Huntington’s  disease, 
or  with  a high  degree  of  certainty,  e.g.,  BRCA1/BRCA2  carriers, 
develop  a disease.  Identifying  someone  as  at  risk  in  the  interest 
of  prevention  or  early  detection  can  have  profound  negative 
implications  on  a person’s  quality  of  life  (90,91). 

A number  of  disciplines  have  made  important  contributions 
to  our  understanding  of  risk  perception,  including  geography, 
sociology,  political  science,  anthropology,  and  psychol- 
ogy (76).  To  fully  understand  risk  perception  and  to  develop 
effective  risk  communications,  we  need  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  perspectives  represented  by  those  disciplines,  including 
the  role  of  individual  differences  in  personality,  emotion,  cog- 
nitions, culture,  and  social  processes  (88).  The  primary  focus  in 
the  studies  reviewed  here  was  on  individual  differences  in  per- 
ceived risk  and  on  factors  that  modify  its  effects.  However, 
attitudes  and  beliefs  do  not  develop  in  a vacuum.  From  one 
perspective,  an  individual’s  choice  is  largely  determined  by  so- 
cial structural  conditions.  Habits,  norms,  and  beliefs  vary  be- 
tween different  social  groups  and  are  patterned  by  the  social 
structure,  particularly  the  social  class  structure,  producing  simi- 
lar views  of  the  world  (92).  These  patterns  of  socialization  are 
reflected  in  beliefs  and  attitudes  toward  health  and  illness  and 
health  care.  From  a social  epidemiologic  perspective,  there  is  a 
causal  link  between  behavioral  differences,  socioeconomic  cir- 
cumstances, and  health  status  (92,93).  The  reason  socioeco- 
nomic status  (SES)  has  been  so  consistently  linked  with  disease 
is  because  it  embodies  resources  like  knowledge,  prestige, 
money,  and  power  that  can  be  used  to  avoid  risks  for  disease  and 
death,  for  instance  by  adopting  health  innovations  such  as  cancer 
screening  (93).  Fink  et  al.  (93)  used  data  from  the  BRFSS  to 
show  how  the  SES  distribution  of  mammography  screening  and 
Pap  testing  can  have  the  unanticipated  consequence  of  becoming 
a mechanism  that  links  SES  to  cervical  cancer  and  breast  cancer 
mortality. 

Although  the  social  and  cultural  context  in  which  risk  com- 
munication messages  are  delivered  influences  not  only  how 
messages  are  understood  but  also  whether  or  not  they  are  acted 
on,  other  factors  need  to  be  considered  as  well.  Rundall  and 
Wheeler  (94)  showed  that  the  effects  of  income  on  preventive 
services  were  mediated  not  only  by  perceived  susceptibility  but 
also  by  difficulties  in  access  to  services.  Data  from  the  BRFSS 
showed  that  the  absence  of  insurance  coverage  was  a significant 
barrier  to  mammography  screening  in  the  United  States  (95).  For 
1996-1997,  self-reported  mammography  use  for  women  40 
years  old  or  older  was  71  % and  46%  in  women  with  and  without 
insurance  coverage,  respectively.  In  a similar  vein,  data  from  the 
five  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  Breast  Cancer  Screening 
Consortium  studies  (96j  showed  that  the  prevalence  of  recent 
clinical  breast  examination  and  of  receiving  a physician’s  rec- 
ommendation for  a mammogram  was  higher  in  the  two  study 
sites  where  women  were  recruited  from  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations compared  with  other  settings;  these  women  also 
were  more  likely  to  be  in  the  action  stage  of  adoption  as  clas- 
sified by  the  transtheoretical  model  (97). 

As  indicated  by  the  data  in  Table  1,  the  success  of  efforts  to 
promote  cervical  cancer  screening  raises  a question  about  when 
risk  communication  is  no  longer  a primary  consideration  in  pro- 
moting the  adoption  of  health-related  behaviors.  Seat  belt  use 
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‘ legislation  made  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the  largely  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  persuading  the  public  to  use  seat  belts  by 
I informing  them  of  the  risk  of  having  a fatal  accident.  The  high 
prevalence  of  cervical  and  breast  cancer  screenings  may  be,  in 
part,  a result  of  successful  efforts  to  embed  the  tests  in  the 
I medical  care  system  and  to  provide  insurance  coverage  for  the 
tests.  The  data  on  mammography  use  by  insurance  status  (95,96) 

! support  the  view  that  the  success  of  risk  communication  to  pro- 
imote  cancer  screening  may  depend  on  access  to  medical  care 
and  other  factors  such  as  cultural  beliefs  and  values  (98,99).  The 
task  at  hand  is  to  identify  those  factors  for  subgroups,  like  His- 
j panics,  in  which  attempts  to  promote  screening  have  been  less 
successful  (16). 

This  review  has  focused  on  studies  of  correlates  of  perceived 
: risk,  on  the  direct  and  mediating  effects  of  perceived  risk  in 
1 relation  to  cancer  screening  behaviors  in  individuals,  and  on  risk 
communications  targeted  at  individuals.  It  has  not  addressed  the 
issue  of  risk  communication  through  the  mass  media.  As  Slovic 
(76)  pointed  out  a number  of  years  ago,  most  lay  persons  acquire 
their  information  about  hazards  from  the  news  media.  This  ob- 
servation is  no  less  true  for  information  about  disease  risks  and 
about  the  benefits  of  health-promoting  behaviors.  An  excellent 
example  of  the  media’s  depiction  of  breast  cancer  risk  is  pro- 
vided by  Lupton  (100),  who  evaluated  the  messages  in  the  Aus- 
tralian press  about  the  disease  from  1987  to  1990.  These  de- 
scriptions undoubtedly  influenced  many  women’s  risk 
perceptions  about  breast  cancer  (not  necessarily  in  a positive 
way)  both  by  the  overt  content  and  by  the  more  subtle  messages 
that  were  conveyed.  We  can  infer  from  secular  trends  showing 
an  increase  in  mammography  screening  over  the  past  decade  that 
public  health  professionals  and  advocacy  groups  have  succeeded 
in  raising  awareness  about  breast  cancer  and  screening,  despite 
the  largely  null  findings  from  carefully  designed,  community- 
based  randomized  controlled  trials  to  promote  screening  (1,3, 
5-8). 

; We  need  simultaneously  to  refine  risk  communication  mes- 
i sages  targeted  at  defined  subgroups  in  the  population  and 
to  improve  our  ability  to  effectively  use  mass  communi- 
cation channels  to  reach  a broader  audience.  The  former  ap- 
proach is  likely  to  be  more  effective  in  promoting  cancer  screen- 
fing  for  cancers  such  as  cervical  and  breast  cancers  in  which  the 
((prevalence  of  screening  is  high,  whereas  the  latter  approach  is 
(likely  to  be  more  effective,  at  least  initially,  in  promoting  can- 
[icers  such  as  colorectal  cancer  in  which  the  prevalence  of  screen- 
ing is  low. 
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i We  comment  on  the  preceding  papers  by  Gerrard  and  Ver- 
i non  concerning  persuasion,  perceived  risk,  and  cancer- 
: relevant  behavior.  Our  purpose  is  to  highlight  several  chal- 
I lenges  for  future  investigators.  First,  relations  between 
t health  cognition  and  health  behavior  (such  as  the  link  be- 
tween perceived  vulnerability  and  protective  behaviors)  are 
likely  to  be  moderated  by  other  variables,  including  indi- 
I vidual  differences  and  situational  contexts.  Second,  we  en- 
t courage  health  communication  researchers  to  consider  how 
t persuasion  is  contextualized  in  social  relationships  and  to 
employ  mechanisms  from  the  literature  on  social  influence 
when  promoting  cancer  prevention  and  early  detection  be- 
i;  haviors.  Finally,  we  emphasize  the  importance  of  current 
' feelings  and  anticipated  emotions  as  motivators  of  salubrious 
I actions.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;25:119-22] 
l; 
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j The  effectiveness  of  interventions  designed  to  promote  can- 
f cer  prevention  and  early  detection  behaviors  often  depends  on 
j the  persuasiveness  of  a public  service  announcement,  brochure, 

I print  advertisement,  government  letter,  educational  program,  or 

j 
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communication  from  a health  professional  or  cancer  information 
specialist.  From  a psychological  vantage  point,  these  communi- 
cations represent  persuasion  opportunities  in  which  to  apply  a 
technology  derived  from  nearly  a half  century  of  research  on 
attitude  change.  The  papers  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
monograph  suggest  that  applying  this  technology,  however, 
might  not  always  be  a straightforward  exercise.  Sometimes  the 
same  communication  strategies  can  produce  opposite  effects, 
depending  on  other  contextual  variables.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
clear  than  when  trying  to  determine  whether  increasing  a per- 
son’s perceived  vulnerability  will  motivate  behavior  change  in  a 
desirable  way  or  will  create  unreasonable  anxiety,  defensive- 
ness, and  paralysis. 
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Moderated  Relationships 

Our  colleague,  William  J.  McGuire,  the  dean  of  American 
attitude  change  researchers,  is  fond  of  saying,  “The  opposite  of 
a great  truth  is  also  true”  (I).  What  does  he  mean  by  this  mys- 
terious and  metaphysical  Zen  paradox?  McGuire  f 1 ) urges  us  to 
recognize  that  important  human  behavior  is  not  characterized 
best  by  “main  effects.”  Rather,  he  asserts  that  the  goal  of  science 
is  the  identification  of  specific  moderators  that  help  us  to  delin- 
eate the  conditions  under  which  a hypothesis  is  true  and  the 
conditions  under  which  precisely  the  opposite  hypothesis  is  true. 
It  is  unlikely,  for  example,  that  increasing  perceived  vulnerabil- 
ity always  motivates  desired  health  behaviors  or  that  highly 
credible  communicators  are  always  more  persuasive  than  those 
lacking  in  credibility.  The  search  for  these  kinds  of  interac- 
tions— what  neuroscientists  like  to  call  “double  dissociations” — 
reveals  the  scope  conditions  under  which  various  laws  of  human 
behavior  hold  or  are  violated. 

The  preceding  papers  were  written  in  the  spirit  of  McGuire’s 
aphorism.  Meg  Gerrard  and  Sally  Vernon  admirably  discuss 
studies  in  which  the  associations  between  psychological  ante- 
cedents and  desired  health  behaviors  are  moderated,  making 
these  relationships  appear  and  disappear.  Gerrard,  for  instance, 
reviews  her  work  on  self-esteem.  Although  it  is  usually  assumed 
that  individuals  with  high  self-regard  are  less  likely  to  engage  in 
health-damaging  behavior  than  those  individuals  who  do  not 
think  highly  of  themselves,  such  is  not  always  the  case.  In  her 
work,  young  people  with  low  self-esteem  have  a fairly  realistic 
sense  of  how  their  sexual  behavior  places  them  at  risk  for  sexu- 
ally transmitted  diseases  (STDs),  and  they  respond  to  new  in- 
formation about  their  vulnerability  to  STDs  with  appropriate 
concern;  those  individuals  with  high  self-esteem  respond  to  STD 
risk  information  more  defensively.  So  self-esteem  moderates  the 
effect  of  risk  communications  in  this  domain.  Gerrard  also  dis- 
cusses the  findings  by  Weinstein  et  al.  (2),  showing  that  one’s 
stage  in  the  behavior  change  process  moderates  the  effect  of  risk 
information  on  initiating  salubrious  actions.  For  example,  infor- 
mation about  the  risk  of  lung  cancer  from  household  radon 
seems  to  motivate  the  purchase  of  test  kits  only  among  individu- 
als who  have  not  already  decided  on  the  value  of  buying  them. 
Similarly,  Vernon  discusses  the  finding  by  Aiken  et  ai.  (J)  that 
increasing  perceptions  of  risk  promotes  screening  mammogra- 
phy use  among  individuals  with  relatively  few  barriers  prevent- 
ing them  from  accessing  this  technology  but  not  among  those 
with  many  perceived  barriers.  These  investigations,  and  numer- 
ous others,  suggest  that  the  relationship  between  vulnerability 
and  cancer-relevant  behavior  is  moderated  by  personal  and  situ- 
ational variables  that  must  be  taken  into  account  when  consid- 
ering the  antecedents  of  relevant  behavior  change. 

Persuasion:  Past,  Present,  and  Future 

The  importance  of  interactions  in  accounting  for  cancer  pre- 
vention and  early  detection  behaviors  implies  that  the  traditional 
approach  to  persuasion  and  attitude  change,  although  valuable  in 
delineating  important  “main  effects,”  may  be  too  restricted  a 
perspective.  Traditional  psychological  research  on  attitude 
change  has  focused  primarily  on  one  of  three  aspects  of  persua- 
sive communication.  These  aspects  have  included  (a)  the  source 
of  the  persuasive  message  (e.g.,  the  communicator’s  expertise, 
credibility,  trustworthiness,  attractiveness,  and  similarity  to  the 
recipient),  (b)  the  recipient  of  the  message  (e.g.,  the  target’s 
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knowledge  about  the  attitude  domain,  experience  with  the  atti- 
tude object,  and  demographic  and  dispositional  characteristics  i 
expected  to  be  associated  with  influenceability),  and  (c)  aspects  ! 
of  the  message  itself.  i 

Of  these  three  areas  of  research  activity,  message  variables  ' 
have  been  studied  the  least  systematically,  although  interesting  i 
findings  have  emerged.  For  example,  anecdotes  about  particular  1 
people  are  more  persuasive  than  the  presentation  of  cold  statis-  I 
tics.  Fear-arousing  appeals  are  usually  effective  only  when  in-  i 
structions  about  how  to  reduce  the  fear  are  included  in  the  mes- 
sage. Forcefully  delivered  messages  are  more  persuasive  than  i 
quieter  ones,  and  messages  delivered  quickly  are  surprisingly 
more  effective  than  leisurely  delivered  messages  [reviewed  in  ^ 

m. 

The  two  aspects  of  messages  that  have  been  studied  most 
systematically  in  the  context  of  cancer  prevention  and  control 
are  message  framing  and  message  tailoring.  Message  framing  is 
a procedure  derived  from  research  on  decision  making  moti- 
vated by  prospect  theory  (S-7).  Message  framing  refers  specifi- 
cally to  the  emphasis  in  a message  on  the  positive  or  negative 
consequences  of  adopting  or  failing  to  adopt  a particular  cancer- 
relevant  behavior  (8).  Appeals  aimed  at  persuading  individuals 
to  perform  cancer-relevant  behaviors  can  be  framed  in  different 
ways.  In  particular,  information  can  be  framed  to  emphasize 
relevant  gains  or  losses.  Gain-framed  messages  usually  present 
the  benefits  that  are  accrued  through  adopting  the  behavior  (e.g., 
“Obtaining  a mammogram  allows  tumors  to  be  detected  early; 
this  maximizes  your  treatment  options”).  Loss-framed  messages 
generally  convey  the  costs  of  not  adopting  the  requested  behav- 
ior (e.g.,  “If  you  do  not  obtain  a mammogram,  tumors  cannot  be 
detected  early;  this  minimizes  your  treatment  options”).  Al- 
though these  two  messages  convey  essentially  the  same  infor- 
mation, for  certain  behaviors  one  of  these  messages  may  be 
more  persuasive  than  the  other.  In  previous  research  (9,10),  we 
have  found  that  messages  concerning  the  value  of  using  sun- 
screen to  prevent  skin  cancer  motivate  appropriate  sunscreen  use 
when  they  are  framed  in  terms  of  gains  or  benefits  rather  than 
losses  or  costs.  However,  we  have  also  discovered  that  messages 
framed  in  terms  of  losses  (costs)  motivate  more  behavior  change 
when  the  target  behavior  is  screening  mammography  (11).  Thus, 
the  message  frame  that  is  more  effective  depends  on  the  type  of 
health  behavior  being  promoted — prevention  or  early  detection. 

Message  tailoring  is  a procedure  selected  from  the  social- 
marketing arsenal.  It  refers  to  the  adaptation  of  information  and 
interventions  that  best  fit  the  relevant  needs  and  characteristics 
of  specified  target  populations  (72).  In  this  tradition,  cancer- 
relevant messages  have  been  tailored  to  the  demographic  char- 
acteristics of  recipients,  especially  sex,  ethnicity,  occupation, 
and  educational  background,  as  well  as  to  the  stage  in  the 
behavior  change  process  (reflecting  prior  contemplation  of  or 
experience  with  the  targeted  behavior).  Some  tailoring  inter- 
ventions create  enormous  libraries  of  text  messages  and  accom- 
panying graphics  that  are  matched  to  complex  and  nearly  unique 
combinations  of  previously  identified  recipient  characteristics 
[e.g.,  (13,14)].  Recently,  there  has  been  increased  interest 
in  tailoring  messages  to  recipients’  psychological  needs  and  per- 
sonality characteristics  [for  a review,  see  (75)]. 

Although  persuasion  research  using  framing  and  tailoring 
strategies  has  certainly  looked  at  scope  conditions  that  moderate 
the  relationship  between  the  receipt  of  such  messages  and  be- 
havior change,  future  work  in  this  arena  will  likely  contextualize 
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framed  and  tailored  messages  in  social  relationships.  That  is, 
rather  than  focusing  on  the  traditional  source,  message,  and  re- 
cipient of  persuasive  communications  in  isolation,  the  relation- 
ship between  source  and  recipient  will  receive  greater  attention. 
This  approach  to  persuasion  is  better  characterized  as  social 
influence  and  is  well  captured  in  a framework  developed  by 
Robert  Cialdini.  Cialdini  (16)  describes  six  ways  in  which  rela- 
tionships between  sources  and  targets  play  out  in  a persuasive 
context.  These  rules  include 

• The  power  of  authority:  We  defer  to  authorities  and  even  more 
so  to  mere  symbols  of  authority. 

• Liking  leads  to  influence:  We  prefer  to  say  yes  to  the  requests 
of  people  we  know  and  like. 

• Commitment,  consistency,  and  cognitive  dissonance:  Once  we 
take  a stand,  we  will  encounter  personal  and  interpersonal 
pressures  to  behave  consistently  with  that  commitment. 

• Reciprocation:  We  try  to  repay,  in  kind,  what  another  person 
has  provided  us. 

• Social  proof:  We  view  a behavior  as  correct  in  a given  situ- 
ation to  the  degree  that  we  see  others  performing  it. 

• Scarcity:  Opportunities  seem  more  valuable  to  us  when  they 
are  perceived  to  be  less  available. 

As  health  communication  specialists,  we  need  to  consider  the 
kinds  of  social  environments  that  have  facilitated  persuasion  and 
behavior  change  in  other  domains.  Tupperware®  storage  con- 
tainers have  traditionally  been  sold  by  homeowners  (rather  than 
salespeople)  to  their  neighbors  in  the  context  of  household  par- 
ties. Is  it  crazy  to  imagine  “mammography  parties”?  After  indi- 
viduals donate  blood,  the  Red  Cross  provides  lapel  buttons  stat- 
ing, “I  gave  blood  today.”  Would  it  be  too  odd  for  clinics  to 
provide  buttons  saying,  “I  received  a mammogram  today”?  The 
men’s  clothing  store  in  town  has  little  trouble  convincing  cus- 
tomers to  a buy  a new  tie  or  two  after  they  have  picked  out  an 
expensive  new  suit.  Could  a similar  principle  be  employed  to 
encourage  sunscreen  use  among  people  who  have  made  com- 
mitments to  low-fat  diets  or  smoking  cessation?  The  idea  here  is 
to  capitalize  on  social  influence  techniques  that  have  worked  in 
other  domains  and  use  them  to  promote  health. 

In  considering  persuasion  campaigns  for  the  purpose  of  can- 
j cer-risk  reduction,  capitalizing  on  these  social  psychological 
principles  may  increase  the  persuasive  power  of  our  brochures, 
educational  programs,  web  sites,  and  the  like.  Organizing  health 
communication  around  these  kinds  of  ideas,  however,  strikes 
some  people  as,  at  best,  manipulative  and,  at  worst,  unethical. 
The  concern  is  that  we  are  somehow  tricking  people  into  engag- 
ing in  behaviors  not  based  on  their  own  rational  calculation  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  adopting  them.  However,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  the  rational  consideration  of  impartially 
i!  presented  information  and  that  the  weighing  of  costs  and  ben- 
I efits  are  not  an  especially  accurate  representation  of  what  goes 
I on  in  the  minds  of  most  decision  makers  when  contemplating 
whether  to  use  sunscreen,  obtain  a mammogram,  or  quit  smok- 
' ing. 

In  our  own  work,  other  mental  processes  seem  to  motivate 
health  behavior,  such  as  the  emotional  reactions  that  people 
I anticipate  feeling  if  they  engage  in  the  target  behavior  (or  are 
blocked  from  engaging  in  that  behavior).  A friend  recently  in- 
stalled a radon-mitigating  fan  in  the  basement  of  his  house.  This 
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expenditure  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  came  after  testing  his 
home’s  radon  level  several  times  and  finding  it  a little  above  the 
recommended  action  level.  His  decision  to  pursue  radon  miti- 
gation was  not  made  because  of  a dramatically  increased  sense 
of  lung  cancer  vulnerability.  Rather,  his  concern  was  focused, 
primarily,  on  the  regret  and  shame  he  would  feel  decades  from 
now  if  he  were  to  be  diagnosed  with  lung  cancer — regret  and 
shame  about  his  unwillingness  to  have  spent  a mere  thousand 
dollars  in  his  younger  years.  Mitigating  household  radon  was  a 
health  behavior  for  this  individual  that  served  as  an  insurance 
policy  against  regret  and  shame  in  his  twilight  years.  His  actions 
were  motivated  only  by  a vague  sense  of  perceived  vulnerability 
but,  more  significantly,  by  anticipating  future  emotional  reac- 
tions. 

Conclusion 

The  communication  of  cancer-risk  information  and  informa- 
tion about  prevention  and  early  detection  behaviors  represents 
an  opportunity  to  change  hearts,  minds,  and  behaviors.  In  this 
paper,  we  have  tried  to  emphasize  several  issues.  First,  relations 
between  health  cognition  and  health  behavior  (such  as  the  link 
between  perceived  vulnerability  and  protective  behaviors)  are 
likely  to  be  moderated  by  other  variables,  including  individual 
differences  and  situational  contexts.  Second,  we  have  indicated 
that  the  traditional  focus  in  communication  on  source,  message, 
and  recipient  variables  has  served  us  well  but  is  rather  limited. 
Instead,  we  encourage  health  communication  researchers  to  con- 
sider how  persuasion  is  contextualized  in  social  relation- 
ships and  to  employ  mechanisms  from  the  literature  on  social 
influence  when  promoting  health  behavior.  Finally,  we  empha- 
size the  importance  of  affect — current  feelings  and  anticipated 
emotions — as  a motivator  of  health-relevant  behavior.  In  a de- 
sire to  preserve  a view  of  the  individual  as  a rational  balancer  of 
costs  and  benefits,  we  have  created  a false  dichotomy  between 
passion  and  reason  [cf.  (77)]  and  have  underemphasized  an  im- 
portant motivator  for  why  individuals  choose  to  protect  their 
health. 
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Introduction  of  Section:  Implications  for  Improving  Risk 
Communication  Through  Various  Channels 

I 

J.  Paul  Van  Nevel 


The  papers  in  this  section  of  the  monograph  provide  an  over- 
view of  the  lessons  learned  and  research  opportunities  ahead  for 
cancer  risk  communication  in  very  practical  health  care  settings 
: and  through  different  types  of  media  and  presentation  formats, 
ii  These  papers  examine  the  role  of  cancer  risk  communication  in 
! the  clinic;  in  some  of  the  newer,  more  interactive  media;  and  in 
i the  more  traditional  broadcast  and  print  media.  Each  of  the  au- 
i thors  is  doing  work  that  is  setting  new  standards  for  risk  com- 

I munication. 

Communicating  messages  that  include  risk  information  is  a 

II  difficult  but  essential  task.  As  director  of  the  Office  of  Cancer 
)I  Communications  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI),  I work 
i with  a staff  of  media  professionals,  science  writers,  health  edu- 
! cators,  and  health  communicators  to  translate  the  science  about 
(cancer  risk  and  to  communicate  it  in  an  understandable  and 

useful  manner.  We  often  are  confounded  by  the  many  challenges 

I and  barriers  to  doing  this  effectively;  Audiences  vary  greatly; 

II  the  information  often  has  a degree  of  uncertainty;  sometimes  a 
'irisk  factor  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  with 
litamoxifen  (see  below)',  and  preconceived  notions  among  target 
i:  audiences  influence  how  the  message  is  received  and  how  the 

I audiences  act  on  the  information.  In  addition,  communication  of 
ia  research  finding  or  of  a health  message  dealing  with  a risk 
I factor  is  often  complicated  by  communications  about  the  same 
?irisk  by  competing  interests.  Environmental  advocates  and  indus- 
jdry  often  take  opposite  stands  on  a risk  factor,  and  the  public  is 
' bombarded  with  conflicting  messages. 

On  a practical  basis,  the  need  to  communicate  cancer  risk 
accurately  is  ever  present,  and  there  are  at  least  three  major  ways 
in  which  this  need  is  presented  to  the  communicator. 

First,  the  need  for  such  communication  is  well  known  some- 
times and  does  not  present  itself  unexpectedly.  An  example  is 
i presentation  of  risks  of  tobacco  use  to  teenagers.  But  we  need 
more  effective  ways  to  do  this. 

Second,  sometimes  a risk  situation,  while  sudden  and  unex- 
jpected,  presents  a need  to  communicate  quickly  through  mass 
media  and  then  to  follow  up  with  risk  communication  that  is 
more  planned.  For  example,  when  a large  clinical  trial  showed 
that  tamoxifen  was  effective  in  reducing  breast  cancer  risk,  it 
was  clear  that  the  NCI  needed  to  use  the  mass  media  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  benefit  of  this  compound  in  reducing  risk  and 
also  of  its  potential  risks,  particularly  to  subsets  of  women  who 
i would  use  it.  In  addition,  the  situation  demanded  a long-range 
' risk  communication  program  aimed  at  health  professionals  and 
j women  who  need  to  make  individual  decisions  about  whether  to 
•;use  tamoxifen  to  reduce  breast  cancer  risk.  As  a result,  the  NCI 
(developed  and  distributed  a Breast  Cancer  Risk  Assessment 
liTool.  This  computerized  program,  later  adapted  for  use  on  the 
i Internet,  is  used  by  health  professionals  with  their  patients  to 
.estimate  a woman’s  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  over  the 
■ next  5 years  and  over  her  lifetime  and  thereby  helps  inform  a 
jdecision  about  whether  to  take  tamoxifen.  In  light  of  tamoxifen’s 
potential  side  effects,  the  NCI — at  the  time  of  this  conference — 

i 
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was  considering  adding  to  the  tool  information  on  the  risk  of  side 
effects,  even  though  estimates  of  an  individual’s  risk  of  these 
side  effects  would  be  less  certain  than  estimates  of  her  risk  of 
breast  cancer. 

Third,  sometimes  the  need  to  communicate  risk  is  sudden  and 
unexpected  but  does  not  last  long.  These  episodes  often  occur 
after  a report  in  a journal  that  a particular  compound  causes 
cancer  or  protects  against  it.  Such  episodes  are  over  quickly, 
with  mass  media  the  main  channel  for  communication,  because 
these  reports  do  not  have  enough  of  a scientific  basis,  or  do  not 
cause  enough  of  an  unfounded  public  furor,  to  ever  become  the 
subject  of  planned  risk  communication. 

When  presented  with  a need  to  communicate  cancer  risk 
clearly,  how  should  it  be  done?  It  is  clear  that  no  single  method 
will  work  in  isolation.  The  papers  that  follow,  by  Schwartz  and 
Woloshin,  Strecher  et  al..  Rimer  and  Glassman,  and  Lipkus  and 
Hollands,  outline  a number  of  innovative  and  complementary 
methods  of  communicating  cancer  risk  information.  The  final 
three  papers,  by  Levine,  Brody,  and  Russell — all  journalists — 
examine  the  use  of  mass  media,  both  broadcast  and  print,  to 
communicate  risk  information.  These  three  papers  reflect  les- 
sons learned  through  many  years  of  experience  more  than  they 
reflect  the  outcomes  of  specific  studies. 

The  mass  media  represent  an  incredibly  powerful  tool  for 
communicating  health  information.  Survey  after  survey  has 
shown  that  people  receive  a great  deal  of  health  and  risk  infor- 
mation from  the  mass  media.  Unfortunately,  information  pre- 
sented in  these  outlets  is  uncontrolled  and  very  unlike  more 
controllable  situations,  such  as  planned  ventures,  including  one- 
on-one  or  one-on-small-group  interactions.  The  mass  media  tend 
to  deal  with  episodes  of  science  that  are  positioned  as  news. 
These  episodes  spring  from  reports  in  medical  and  scientific 
journals  or  from  community  events,  such  as  the  occurrence  of 
cancer  clusters  that  get  suddenly  noticed  and  reported  in 
the  press.  Because  these  news  reports  are  prepared  quickly, 
they  frequently  are  reported  out  of  context  and  can  create  a 
false  impression.  If  a journal  publishes  a study  that  associates 
coffee  consumption  with  pancreatic  cancer,  for  example,  it  prob- 
ably will  be  reported  in  the  mass  media  that  coffee  causes  can- 
cer, and  the  report  will  not  include  the  context  of  a larger  body 
of  literature  that  substantiates  or  refutes  the  findings  of  a single 
study. 

Mass  media  reports  are  often  shaped  by  advocates  who  seek 
either  to  minimize  or  to  maximize  the  risk  associated  with  some- 
thing. Alar  and  saccharin  are  examples.  Often  it  is  the  industry 
on  one  side,  environmental  activists  on  the  other,  and  a confused 
public  in  the  middle. 
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Also,  mass  media  use  human  anecdotes  to  bring  a story  to  life 
for  a reader,  viewer,  or  listener,  and  the  drama  and  emotion  of 
the  anecdotes  can  distort  and  mislead.  Mass  media  reports  can 
also  be  shaped  by  the  scientists  who  did  the  research  that  re- 
sulted in  news.  How  do  these  scientists  couch  the  results?  Do 
they  give  them  more  certainty  or  more  importance  than  they 
should  have?  There  is  a temptation  for  both  individuals  and  for 
institutions  to  exaggerate  results  one  way  or  another  to  reflect 


individual  or  institutional  interests,  thereby  resulting  in  distor-  ' 
tion  or  inaccuracy  of  message.  ; 

The  papers  in  this  section  explore  ways  to  improve  risk  I 
communication  through  the  mass  media  and  other  channels,  i 
and  they  include  suggestions  that  can  be  put  into  practice  : 
immediately  or  which  show  us  the  way  of  the  future.  The  sec-  ; 
tion  ends  with  a discussion  of  the  seven  papers  by  Fong  and  i 
Russell.  ■ 


Risk  Communication  in  Clinical  Practice:  Putting  Cancer 
in  Context 


Lisa  M.  Schwartz,  Steven  Woloshin,  H.  Gilbert  Welch 


Context:  Clinicians  are  increasingly  urged- — even  man- 
dated— to  help  patients  make  informed  medical  decisions  by 
paying  more  attention  to  risk  counseling.  For  many,  the  role 
of  risk  counseling  is  new  and  unfamiliar.  This  effort  is  made 
more  difflcult  given  the  practical  constraints  created  by  15- 
minute  visits  and  competing  demands  (e.g.,  patient’s  chief 
complaint  and  institutional  needs).  Objective:  We  detail  a 
three-part  approach  for  improving  risk  communication,  ac- 
knowledging the  role  of  clinicians,  patients,  and  other  com- 
municators (i.e.,  media  or  public  health  agencies).  Proposed 
Approach:  Office-based  tools  to  help  clinicians  do  more.  We 
suggest  two  ways  to  help  make  up-to-date  estimates  of  dis- 
ease risk  and  treatment  benefit  easily  available  during  office 
visits.  We  propose  the  development  of  a comprehensive 
population  database  about  disease  risk  and  treatment  ben- 
efit to  be  created  and  maintained  by  the  federal  government. 
Educating  patients.  We  propose  “Understanding  Numbers  in 
Health”  a tutorial  that  reviews  basic  concepts  of  probability 
and  their  application  to  medical  studies  to  help  people  be- 
come better  critical  readers  of  health  information.  Guidance 
for  communicators.  Finally,  we  propose  a writer’s  guide  to 
risk  communication:  a set  of  principles  to  help  health  com- 
municators present  data  to  the  public  clearly  and  objec- 
tively. Conclusion:  In  addition  to  tools  to  help  clinicians 
better  communicate  risk  information,  serious  efforts  to  im- 
prove risk  communication  must  go  beyond  the  clinic.  Efforts 
that  help  the  public  to  better  interpret  health  risk  informa- 
tion and  guide  communicators  to  better  present  such  infor- 
mation are  a place  to  start.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999; 
25:124-33] 


Introduction 

Clinicians  are  increasingly  urged  [even  mandated  (1)]  to  do 
better  risk  counseling  to  help  patients  make  informed  medical 
decisions.  The  central  counseling  role  that  clinicians  are  ex- 
pected to  play  is  typified  by  the  recent  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  Consensus  Panel  on  breast  cancer  screening  for 
women  ages  40-49  that  stated  that  "...  a woman  should  have 
access  to  the  best  possible  information  in  an  understandable  and 
usable  form.  Her  health  care  provider  must  be  equipped  with 
sufficient  information  to  facilitate  her  decision-making  process” 
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(2) .  Unfortunately,  the  high  expectations  articulated  in  this  and 
similar  recommendations  rarely  are  accompanied  by  practical  ’ 
advice. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  efforts  focused  on  the  clinician 
may  have  limited  effect  in  improving  risk  communication.  First, 
for  many  clinicians,  risk  communication  is  an  unfamiliar  disci- 
pline. The  emphasis  on  the  patient’s  role  in  medical  decisions  is 
a relatively  recent  phenomenon  (i.e.,  shared  decision  making) 

(3) .  Few  clinicians  receive  training  in  methods  to  promote  ef- 
fective communication  with  patients  (about  risk  or  any  subject), 
and,  in  fact,  little  is  known  about  the  best  ways  to  communicate 
such  information.  Moreover,  the  relevant  data  to  be  communi- 
cated have  only  recently  become  available  and  are  not  easily 
accessible  at  the  time  of  office  visits. 

Second,  the  competing  demands  of  clinical  practice  limit 
what  clinicians  can  be  expected  to  do  within  the  real-world 
constraint  of  the  standard  15-minute  visit  (4).  The  clinician  first 
must  address  the  patient’s  chief  complaint,  the  concerns  and 
symptoms  that  brought  the  patient  to  the  office  (which  is  usually 
not  “I  need  help  to  make  sense  of  the  health  risks  I face”).  In 
addition,  the  growing  institutional  demands  aimed  at  measuring 
and  at  improving  the  quality  of  health  care  have  already  left 
many  clinicians  feeling  burdened.  These  demands  invariably  re- 
sult in  increased  paperwork  for  data  collection  and  for  monitor- 
ing adherence  to  practice  guidelines.  Given  the  foregoing,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  limited  data  available  suggest  risk  is  rarely 
discussed  in  typical  clinical  encounters  (5). 

Risk  communication  is  particularly  important  in  discussions 
about  cancer.  Because  cancer  is  an  especially  dreaded  diagnosis, 
information  about  the  chance  of  developing  cancer  or  the  effect 
of  various  preventive  strategies  in  reducing  cancer  risk  or  the 
chances  of  dying  of  cancer  may  be  extremely  welcome.  How- 
ever, information  about  cancer  alone  (or  a particular  cancer)  may 
overemphasize  the  risk  compared  with  other  health  issues.  In 
this  paper,  we  focus  on  ways  to  improve  the  presentation  and 
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interpretation  of  quantitative  data  about  risk  in  general  (Table  1 ). 
First,  we  make  suggestions  for  simple  office-based  tools  to  help 
clinicians  communicate  about  prevention.  Next,  we  discuss  a 
strategy  for  educating  patients  to  be  better  consumers  of  data. 
We  conclude  with  guidance  for  communicators  to  improve  the 
quality  of  data  disseminated  to  the  public  by  news  media  and 
public  health  agencies. 

Office-Based  Tools:  Helping  Clinicians 
Communicate  the  Value  of  Prevention 

Rationale 

A fundamental  goal  of  health  risk  communication  is  to  help 
people  better  understand  the  important  health  risks  they  face. 
This  goal,  a basic  concept  of  contemporary  medical  ethics  (3), 
also  has  practical  implications.  Patients  who  received  more  in- 
formation from  their  physician  were  more  satisfied  and  had 
higher  compliance  with  medical  regimens  (6).  At  a minimum, 
understanding  the  magnitude  of  a risk  (i.e.,  how  big  of  a threat 
is  breast  cancer  to  me?)  entails  having  some  idea  of  what  the  risk 
is  (what  does  it  mean  to  have  breast  cancer?)  and  the  chances  of 
developing  or  dying  of  the  condition.  Although  it  is  often  as- 
sumed that  physicians  spend  much  time  communicating  with 
their  patients  about  risk,  remarkably  little  is  known  about  if  and 
how  such  communication  actually  occurs.  In  the  one  study  (5) 
documenting  doctor-patient  risk  communication  (defined  as  dis- 
cussion about  behavior  change,  compliance  with  screening  tests, 
or  preventive  treatments),  risk  was  discussed  in  only  26%  of 
primary  care  visits  and  was  described  numerically  in  only  3%. 
One  reason  why  physicians  may  not  engage  in  risk  communi- 
cation with  patients  is  that  they  lack  easy  access  to  the  relevant 
data.  Simple  office-based  tools  may  help  overcome  this  barrier. 

Office-based  tools  may  be  of  value  in  stimulating  and  in 
facilitating  discussions  about  disease  risks.  Patients  may  want  to 
know  the  answer  to  questions  such  as,  what  is  the  chance  that  a 
person  my  age  will  die  of  heart  disease  or  breast  cancer  in  the 
next  10  years?  Similarly,  patients  may  also  find  information 
about  the  benefit  of  various  risk-reducing  strategies  valuable:  for 
example,  how  does  my  chance  of  dying  of  breast  cancer  change 
if  I have  annual  mammograms?  To  be  useful,  such  office-based 


tools  need  to  be  up  to  date,  immediately  available,  and  easy  for 
both  clinicians  and  patients  to  use  and  to  understand. 

Disease-Specific  Tools 

A number  of  tools  that  generate  disease-specific  risk  esti- 
mates for  an  individual  patient  are  now  available.  For  example, 
the  American  Heart  Association  (7)  has  a web  site  where  an 
individual’s  risk  of  myocardial  infarction  can  be  calculated  with 
the  use  of  a model  generated  from  the  Framingham  data.  The 
Northern  New  England  Cardiovascular  Group  (8)  uses  a prepro- 
grammed hand-held  computer  to  provide  patients  considering 
coronary  artery  bypass  graft  surgery  with  an  estimate  of  the 
mortality  risk  they  face  from  surgery.  Recently,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  (9)  issued  the  Breast  Cancer  Risk  As- 
sessment Tool  that  provides  women  with  their  risk  of  developing 
breast  cancer  to  help  women  contemplating  tamoxifen  for  the 
primary  prevention  of  breast  cancer. 

Implementing  these  tools  in  clinical  practice  entails  collecting 
the  necessary  risk  factor  information  from  patients  [e.g.,  the 
breast  cancer  risk  factors  required  for  Gail  model  (10)  could  be 
collected  before  a clinic  visit]  and  generating  a risk  report.  Such 
risk  reports  could  then  be  attached  to  each  patient’s  chart  at  the 
time  of  a scheduled  clinic  appointment  with  their  clinician  to 
maximize  the  chance  of  discussion.  Some  evidence  (11-13)  sug- 
gests that  such  personalized  messages  may  be  more  effective 
than  generic  messages.  Whether  the  extra  time,  cost,  and  tech- 
nical difficulty  of  these  personalized  reports  outweigh  this  po- 
tential advantage  is  unknown. 

Although  such  tools  are  appealing  because  the  disease- 
specific  estimate  is  personalized,  the  inherent  focus  on  a single 
disease  taken  out  of  context  may  overweigh  its  importance. 
When  making  a decision,  a patient  may  find  it  helpful  to  under- 
stand where  this  particular  disease  fits  into  the  important  health 
threats  he  or  she  faces.  Patients  may  find  it  particularly  helpful 
to  know:  How  does  my  chance  of  dying  of  this  particular  disease 
compare  with  other  diseases?  What  is  my  overall  chance  of 
dying?  How  does  the  overall  mortality  benefit  of  one  interven- 
tion (e.g.,  mammography)  compare  with  the  benefit  of  another 
(e.g.,  giving  up  cigarettes)? 


Table  1.  Proposed  three-part  approach  to  improve  health  risk  communication* 

Component 

Problem 

Proposed  approach 

Clinical  encounter 

Physicians  infrequently  discuss  risk  with  patients  and 
rarely  use  quantitative  terms  in  such  discussions 

Office-based  tools 

Help  clinicians  to  do  more 

• Disease-specific  tools 

Collection  of  risk  factor  data  to  generate  personalized  disease 
risk  estimates  for  clinic  visit  (e.g..  NCI  Breast  Cancer  Risk 
Assessment  Tool) 

• Comprehensive  tools 

Wall  charts  with  age-  and  sex-specific  population  data  about 
disease  risk  and  benefit  of  interventions  (Tables  2-3) 

Patient  comprehension 

Low  levels  of  numeracy  and  susceptibility  to  framing 
are  important  barriers  to  patient  comprehension 

Patient  education 

Teach  patients  to  be  better  consumers  of  data 
• General  education 

Primer  to  teach  patients  about  numbers  in  health  and  how  to 
rate  the  quality  of  scientific  evidence 

Media  messages 

Misleading  messages  contribute  to  unrealistic  beliefs 
about  treatment  benefit 

Guidance  for  communicators 

Improve  quality  of  data  patients  see 
• Set  of  guiding  principles  (Table  4) 

*Each  approach  will  require  evaluation  for  feasibility  and  effectiveness.  NCI  = National  Cancer  Institute. 
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Comprehensive  Tools:  Disease  Risk  and  Benefit  Wall 
Charts 

To  provide  this  context,  we  propose  the  creation  of  charts 
with  age-  and  sex-specific  data  about  disease  risks  and  treatment 
benefits.  Tables  2 and  3 present  examples  of  such  simple  office 
tools.  Such  low-tech  tools,  although  lacking  the  glamour  of  in- 
teractive computer  applications,  have  several  distinct  advan- 
tages. Simple  tools  are  inexpensive  and  could  be  used  anywhere 
(e.g.,  posted  in  any  clinic  office).  Furthermore,  simple  tools 
require  no  special  hardware  and  no  additional  personnel  or 
maintenance. 

Disease  Risk  Chart 

The  disease  risk  chart  shown  in  Table  2 displays  10-year 
disease-specific  mortality  data  for  five  major  diseases — in  this 
case,  coronary  artery  disease,  breast  cancer,  lung  cancer,  colo- 
rectal cancer,  and  ovarian  cancer — for  women  within  5-year  age 
categories  (14,15).  Moving  across  the  table  allows  the  user  to 
compare  the  magnitude  of  each  disease  risk.  Because  many 
people  may  be  even  more  concerned  about  their  overall  chance 
of  dying,  the  final  column  displays  all-cause  mortality  to  provide 
context  about  how  much  each  disease  contributes  to  the  overall 
chance  of  dying.  Whereas  mortality  data  can  be  represented  as 
counts,  proportions,  or  rates,  we  use  counts  with  a stable  de- 
nominator (e.g.,  100000  women)  in  our  example,  because  there 
is  some  evidence  (16,17)  suggesting  that  people  find  counts 
easiest  to  understand. 

Benefit  Chart 

Table  3 presents  an  example  of  a benefit  chart.  The  goal  of 
this  chart  is  to  help  patients  compare  the  relative  effect  of  a 
change  in  behavior  or  specific  intervention  on  all-cause  mortal- 
ity. Our  example  displays  age-  and  sex-specific  10-year  all- 


cause mortality  with  or  without  a given  intervention.  The  num- 
bers shown  in  the  chart  are  crude  estimates  that  are  accurate  in 
terms  of  order  of  magnitude.  The  first  scenario  in  the  chart 
considers  100000  smokers  and  displays  their  chance  of  dying  in  > 
the  next  10  years  if  they  all  continue  to  smoke  or  if  they  all  quit 
smoking  and  the  net  effect — about  6500  deaths  prevented  I 
among  55-59  year-old  smokers.  Another  scenario  considers 
100000  women  who  do  not  have  an  annual  screening  mammog- 
raphy and  those  who  do  and  shows  the  net  effect  of  200  deaths 
prevented  for  55-59  year-old  women.  These  examples  show 
that,  for  a 55-year-old  female  smoker,  giving  up  cigarettes  has  a 
substantially  greater  effect  on  all-cause  mortality  than  annual 
mammography. 

Ideally,  we  would  create  a benefit  chart  for  an  intervention 
only  if  the  efficacy  of  screening  or  behavioral  changes  has  been 
demonstrated  in  randomized  trials  (e.g.,  mammography  for 
women  in  their  50s)  or  when  observational  analytic  studies  have 
convincingly  demonstrated  benefit  and  the  interventions  are  rou- 
tinely recommended  (e.g..  Pap  screening  for  cervical  cancer, 
smoking  cessation).  Because  age  and  comorbidity  (i.e.,  compet- 
ing risks  of  disability  or  death  that  patients  face  in  addition  to  the 
risk  under  consideration)  will  importantly  influence  the  benefit 
of  any  intervention  (behavioral  changes  or  screening  tests),  the 
benefit  charts  may  encourage  explicit  discussion  between  the 
patient  and  clinician  about  these  issues.  Because  interventions 
can  also  have  harms,  an  important  challenge  remains  in  how  to 
convey  data  about  side  effects,  bad  outcomes,  and  so  forth.  Studies 
comparing  the  effectiveness  of  our  proposed  comprehensive  tools, 
disease-specific  tools,  and  usual  care  are  needed  to  leam  which 
better  helps  patients  make  important  medical  decisions. 

Data  Source  for  Charts 

The  data  required  to  construct  such  charts  are  currently  avail- 
able from  a variety  of  sources  [e.g.,  statistical  abstracts,  the 


Table  2.  Disease  risk  chart  for  women*:  estimated  10-year  disease-specific  and  all-cause  mortality 


Imagine  100000  women  your  age. 

Over  the  next  10  years,  how  many  will  die  of 


Coronary  disease) 

Lung  cancer 

Breast  cancer 

Colorectal  cancer 

Ovarian  cancer 

All  causes 

For  women  age  (y) 
20-24 

8 

1 

6 

2 

2 

600 

25-29 

30 

5 

30 

6 

5 

700 

30-34 

70 

20 

70 

10 

10 

1000 

35-39 

140 

50 

150 

30 

20 

1500 

40-44 

300 

130 

270 

50 

50 

2100 

45^9 

630 

310 

420 

100 

90 

3300 

50-54 

1200 

600 

550 

180 

150 

5100 

55-59 

2200 

1000 

680 

300 

210 

8100 

60-64 

3900 

1500 

830 

440 

280 

12  000 

65-69 

6500 

1800 

970 

640 

350 

18  000 

70-74 

11  000 

2000 

1100 

880 

400 

27  000 

75-79 

18  000 

1900 

1200 

1200 

440 

41  000 

80-84 

34  000 

1500 

1200 

1500 

400 

67  000 

85-1- 

42  000 

940 

1100 

1500 

300 

79  000 

*We  obtained  1996  mortality  rates  for  5-year  age  groups  from  Surveillance,  Epidemiology,  and  End  Results  Program  (cancer  rates)  and  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  (coronary  disease,  all-cause  mortality).  We  converted  these  annual  rates  into  10-year  probabilities  by  applying  the  age-specific,  disease-specific,  and 
all-cause  mortality  rate  for  adjacent  5-year  intervals.  Numbers  have  been  rounded  to  facilitate  interpretation  and  represent  rough  estimates  that  should  be  accurate 
in  terms  of  order  of  magnitude. 

For  example,  about  8 of  100000  women  age  20-24  will  die  from  coronary  artery  disease  in  the  next  10  years  compared  with  3900  out  of  100000  women 
age  60-64, 

tCoronary  artery  disease  includes  deaths  attributed  to  acute  myocardial  infarction,  old  myocardial  infarction,  angina,  ischemic  heart  disease,  and  subacute/acute 
forms  of  ischemic  heart  disease. 
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Table  3.  Prototype  benefit  chart  for  women:  10-year  all-cause  mortality  with  and  without  intervention  and  deaths  prevented  (95%  confidence  interval) 


Imagine  100000  women  your  age. 

Over  the  next  10  years,  how  many  will  die  if  they 


Quit  smoking 

Start  annual  screening 
with  mammography 

Start  annual  screening 
for  colon  cancer* 

Age  (y)  No  Yes  Deaths  prevented 

55-59  13  000  6500  6500 

(5000-8000) 

No  Yes  Deaths  prevented* 

8100  7900  200 

(100-300) 

No  Yes  Deaths  prevented* 

8100  8000  100 
(90-1 10) 

*These  numbers  assume  that  the  reduction  in  disease-specific  mortality  observed  in  trials  is  extended  to  all-cause  mortality.  Reductions  in  all-cause  mortality  have 

not  been  consistently  observed  in  these  screening  trials.  These  estimates,  therefore,  represent  best-case  scenarios. 


National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  and  the  Surveillance,  Epi- 
demiology, and  End  Results  (SEER)  Program']  but  would  be 
difficult  to  consolidate  and  update.  A health  risk  database  could 
be  developed,  maintained,  and  made  publicly  available  by  the 
federal  government.  Such  a central  repository  of  risk  informa- 
tion would  serve  the  public  good  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  U.S.  or  other  federally  maintained 
databases.  A distinct  advantage  of  a federal  agency  taking  on 
this  responsibility  would  be  to  minimize  the  incentives  to  advo- 
cate for  a specific  disease.  The  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics already  collects  disease  data  and  would  be  an  ideal  can- 
didate for  the  disease  risk  chart.  Because  benefit  data  would 
require  more  critical  interpretation  of  the  literature,  the  Agency 
for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research,  with  its  interest  and  ex- 
pertise in  evidence-based  medicine,  would  be  a natural  choice 
for  this  responsibility. 

Patient  Education:  Teaching  Patients  to  Be 
Better  Consumers  of  Data 

Rationale 

Efforts  to  promote  informed  patient  decision  making  have 
become  increasingly  common.  In  general,  these  efforts  have 
focused  on  providing  disease-specific  facts.  The  rationale  un- 
derlying this  approach  is  straightforward:  to  make  informed  de- 
cisions requires  information.  If  people  lack  key  facts,  their  de- 
cisions cannot  be  informed.  The  solution,  then,  is  to  provide  the 
facts. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  reasons  to  question  the  likely  effect 
of  this  commonsense  approach  to  patient  education.  Eirst,  pa- 
tients may  not  be  ready  for  the  data.  That  is,  problems  with 
numeracy  (i.e.,  low  quantitative  literacy)  are  common.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  (18),  Al%  of  adult 
Americans  could  not  calculate  the  difference  between  regular 
and  a sale  price  from  an  advertisement.  Low  levels  of  numeracy 
strongly  relate  to  difficulty  in  making  use  of  quantitative  data 
about  the  risk  reduction  of  screening  mammography  {19).  Sec- 
ond, patients  may  not  know  how  to  interpret  the  information 
they  are  given.  Educators  have  long  understood  that  presenting 
facts  without  first  preparing  the  audience  to  receive  them  (i.e., 
integrate  them  into  some  organizing  structure)  is  ineffective  and 
probably  counterproductive.  In  such  a case,  the  members  of  the 
audience  will  absorb  little  information  (which  will  be  quickly 
forgotten),  will  not  understand  how  the  information  fits  into  their 
own  experience,  and  may  misinterpret  what  it  means.  With  little 
experience  in  using  data,  for  example,  patients  may  be  especially 
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susceptible  to  the  framing  effects  frequently  discussed  in  the 
cognitive  psychology  literature  (i.e.,  how  simple  changes  in  the 
format  of  otherwise  identical  numerical  information  can  pro- 
foundly influence  its  interpretation)  (20-26). 

To  see  how  well  patient  educational  materials  convey  quan- 
titative data  to  patients  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  we 
performed  a structured  literature  review  (27)  to  identify  random- 
ized trials  of  interventions  designed  to  communicate  quantitative 
data  about  disease  risk  or  treatment  benefit.  Of  70  trials  studying 
patient  education  interventions,  only  four  attempted  to  provide 
patients  with  some  sort  of  framework  for  approaching  a medical 
encounter  (although  none  dealt  with  the  interpretation  of  quan- 
titative data).  The  rest  presented  facts  without  any  interpretative 
framework.  Whereas  the  majority  of  these  trials  sought  to  con- 
vey quantitative  data  (n  = 47  articles),  we  found  only  seven 
randomized  trials  evaluating  patient  comprehension  of  these 
data  (19,28-33).  The  table  in  the  Appendix  summarizes  the  re- 
sults of  five  of  the  seven  trials  that  tested  a patient  education  tool 
(28-32).  Although  it  is  difficult  to  compare  across  studies  be- 
cause the  interventions  and  metrics  of  efficacy  are  quite  diverse, 
the  interventions  had  variable  effects  and,  in  general,  left  sub- 
stantial room  for  improvement. 

Tutorial:  Understanding  Numbers  in  Health 

Rather  than  relying  on  clinicians  and  communicators  to  in- 
terpret information  for  the  public,  we  propose  to  develop  the 
public’s  capacity  to  be  critical  consumers  of  health  informa- 
tion— to  prepare  patients  to  receive  data.  Our  proposal  consists 
of  creating  a generic  patient’s  user  guide  to  health  information 
that  deals  with  the  following  five  subjects. 

1)  What  is  risk?  Attempts  to  discuss  medical  risk  are  easily 
undermined  by  confusing  and  imprecise  use  of  language.  The 
tutorial  begins  by  addressing  common  sources  of  confusion 
(multiple  meanings  of  the  word  “risk”),  how  to  use  words  (and 
the  limits  of  words)  in  describing  risk,  and  ways  to  quantify  risk 
(probability,  percents,  proportions,  and  rates).  We  will  also  in- 
troduce the  reader  to  a scale  that  we  have  developed  to  facilitate 
quantification  and  communication  of  risk — particularly  small 
risks  less  than  1%  (Fig.  1). 

2)  What  to  look  for  in  a statement  about  risk.  This  section 
teaches  the  reader  to  look  for  various  essential  elements  in 
statements  about  risk.  Readers  will  be  sensitized  to  ask 
questions,  such  as:  What  is  the  risk  under  discussion  (e.g., 
is  it  the  risk  of  being  diagnosed  or  of  dying?)?  What  is  the  time 
frame  under  consideration  (e.g.,  next  5 years  or  lifetime — and 
what  does  “lifetime”  mean?)?  Who  is  at  risk  (i.e.,  does  the 
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statement  refer  to  all  women?  women  of  a certain  age?  women 
with  specific  characteristics  such  as  a family  history  of  breast 
cancer?)? 

3)  Putting  risk  in  context.  A salient  but  rare  outcome,  such  as 
a celebrity  dying  of  a rare  cancer,  may  give  undue  weight  to 
certain  health  risks.  The  tutorial  emphasizes  the  need  to  put  risks 
into  perspective.  Readers  will  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions, 
such  as:  How  does  the  chance  of  this  disease  compare  with  other 
diseases  or  other  familiar  events?  How  dangerous  is  the  disease 
(i.e.,  appreciating  the  difference  between  developing  a condition 
and  dying  of  it)?  To  illustrate  competing  risks,  we  will  make  use 
of  disease  risk  charts  discussed  previously. 

4)  Changing  risk.  This  section  focuses  on  how  to  interpret 
statements  that  measure  changes  in  risk  given  some  exposure  or 
intervention  (e.g.,  relative  and  absolute  risk  reduction  or  number 
needed  to  treat)  and  introduce  the  concept  of  framing  (e.g.,  dying 
versus  not  dying).  Benefit  charts  could  be  used  to  highlight  that 
not  all  risk  factors  and  interventions  are  equally  important. 

5)  Evidence.  The  final  section  points  out  that  there  is  uncer- 
tainty in  what  we  know  and  introduces  the  idea  of  grading 
evidence  by  highlighting  basic  concepts  of  study  design 
(e.g.,  observational  study  versus  randomized  clinical 
trial).  We  encourage  readers  to  have  a healthy  skepticism  and 
ask  themselves,  “Can  I believe  what  I am  being  told?  Could  it  be 
wrong?” 

Limitations 

Our  approach  has  several  potential  problems  that  should  be 
acknowledged.  First,  some  patients  say  they  do  not  want  infor- 
mation. Many  of  these  patients  would  therefore  have  no  interest 
in  our  tutorial.  It  is  possible  that  for  some  people,  however,  an 
expressed  lack  of  interest  in  information  may  really  mean  they 
are  afraid  they  will  not  be  able  to  understand  what  they  are  told. 
Our  tutorial  may  make  quantitative  information  accessible  to 
people  who  might  otherwise  have  given  up.  Next,  patients’  in- 
terest in  the  tutorial  may  change  substantially  under  different 
circumstances.  For  example,  it  is  possible  that  patients  facing 
new  and  serious  decisions  (e.g.,  at  the  time  of  learning  a new 
cancer  diagnosis)  may  feel  too  emotionally  overwhelmed  to 
make  use  of  the  materials,  whereas  patients  making  decisions 
under  less  intense  circumstances  (e.g.,  an  older  man  considering 
prostate-specific  antigen  screening)  may  find  the  materials  es- 
pecially useful.  Finally,  understanding  whether  the  tutorial  suc- 
ceeds in  teaching  (i.e.,  what  do  patients  learn?)  and  whether  the 
materials  help  people  make  decisions  will  require  careful  study 
and  will  be  the  subject  of  future  research. 
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Application 

Assuming  that  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  tutorial  is 
usable,  acceptable,  and  effective  in  a randomized  trial,  we  could 
envision  the  tutorial  being  used  in  a variety  of  settings.  The 
tutorial  could  be  available  for  use  in  school  curricula  (i.e.,  mod- 
eled on  “Chance,”  an  Internet-based,  quantitative  literacy  course 
that  is  based  on  current  chance  events  in  the  news  and  is  avail- 
able at:  http://www.dartmouth.edu/%7Echance/Chance.html).  In 
clinical  settings,  the  tutorial  could  be  distributed  as  part  of  gen- 
eral patient  orientation  to  a practice  or  could  be  distributed  at  the 
time  that  important  decisions  are  being  made  (e.g.,  men  newly 
diagnosed  with  prostate  cancer  or  women  newly  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  deciding  on  a treatment  course)  and  interpretation 
of  data  becomes  critical. 

Guidance  for  Communicators:  Improving  the 
Quality  of  Data  That  Patients  See 

Rationale 

Communicators  face  the  difficult  task  of  translating — often 
under  short  deadlines — complex,  probabilistic  information  into  a 
format  accessible  to  a general  public  with  limited  grounding  in 
science  and  with  limited  ability  to  make  use  of  probabilistic 
information  (18,19).  Communicators  themselves  may  have  only 
superficial  training  in  the  critical  evaluation  of  medical  litera- 
ture. They  may  be  unprepared  to  recognize  potential  biases, 
methodologic  weaknesses,  or  questionable  statistical  manipula- 
tions that  ought  to  raise  caution  about  the  validity  or  generaliz- 
ability  of  a study’s  results.  For  example,  the  case  for  cancer 
screening  is  often  made  with  a statement  that  the  5-year  survival 
of  patients  diagnosed  with  early  stage  cancers  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  patients  diagnosed  with  later  stage  cancers.  These 
inherently  biased  statements  do  not  demonstrate  that  screening  is 
beneficial.  Rather,  these  statement  simply  say  that  patients  di- 
agnosed earlier  live  with  a cancer  diagnosis  longer  (34,35).  It  is 
only  from  the  results  of  randomized  trials  that  demonstrate  that 
those  who  are  screened  have  lower  cancer  death  rates  than  those 
who  were  not  screened  that  we  can  know  the  true  effect  of 
screening. 

Evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of  communications  targeting  the 
general  public  are  limited,  but  frequent  problems  with  news 
reports  have  been  demonstrated  (36,37),  and  a recent  review  (38) 
of  Australian  public  health  brochures  about  screening  mammog- 
raphy documented  unbalanced  and  incomplete  presentation  of 
data,  suggesting  an  underlying  attempt  to  persuade  rather  than 
inform. 
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Guidance  for  Communicators 

Table  4 presents  a set  of  principles  that  we  hope  will 
guide  communicators  in  how  to  present  the  data  completely, 
objectively,  and  understandably.  To  illustrate  some  of 
these  principles,  we  will  use  examples  from  the  NCI’s 
“Breast  Cancer  Risk  Tool:  An  Interactive  Patient  Education 
Tool”  (9). 

Delineate  the  Main  Message  Clearly 

Breast  cancer  risk.  Fig.  2 shows  the  NCI  screen  that  displays 
the  main  message  about  breast  cancer  risk.  A woman’s  Gail  risk 
factors  are  entered,  and  then  her  calculated  breast  cancer  risk  is 
displayed  graphically  and  described  in  text  as  follows: 

“Estimated  risk  for  invasive  cancer  over  the  next  5 years  is 
0.6%” 

“Estimated  risk  for  invasive  cancer  over  her  lifetime  is 
11.1%” 

The  NCI  tool  has  done  well  in  clearly  defining  this  main 
message:  the  outcome  under  consideration  is  clearly  stated  as  the 
5-year  and  lifetime  (to  age  90)  risk  of  a diagnosis  of  invasive 
breast  cancer. 

Table  4.  Guiding  principles  for  communicators 


Delineate  the  main  message  clearly 

Define  the  outcome  under  consideration 

Diagnosis,  specific  morbidity,  or  death  from  disease 
Provide  the  time  frame  (e.g.,  in  the  next  10  years) 

Present  data  clearly 

Some  formats  are  hard  to  understand  and  should  be  avoided 

e.g.,  "1  in " or  expressing  small  risks  with  percentages  alone  (i.e., 

0.01%) 

Better  formats  use  counts  and  balanced  framing 

e.g..  Imagine  1000  people:  100  people  will  die  from  cancer,  900  people 
will  not 

. Clearly  specify  to  whom  the  data  apply  (e.g.,  gender,  age,  risk  factors) 
Present  benefit  and  harm  symmetrically 

When  expressing  changes  in  risk,  present  absolute  event  rates  or  absolute 
changes  from  baseline  risk 

Provide  context 

' Present  both  chance  of  diagnosis  and  death  to  reflect  disease  lethality 
Specify  important  competing  risks  for  death 

Disease  under  consideration  may  be  a less  important  contributor  to  a 
' person’s  overall  chance  of  dying  than  other  diseases  (e.g.,  prostate  cancer 
versus  heart  disease  for  75-year-oid  man) 

Compare  with  familiar  events 

Help  to  calibrate  reader  to  risk  magnitudes  by  providing  chance  of  events 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  common  (e.g.,  catching  a cold)  or 
extremely  rare  (e.g.,  being  hit  by  lightening) 

Benchmark  factor  (risk  factor  or  intervention)  under  consideration  against 
other  known  factors  to  be  clear  that  all  factors  do  not  change  risk  by  the 
same  amount 

Acknowledge  uncertainty 

Be  explicit  about  uncertainty  by  presenting  some  measure  of  estimate 
precision  (e.g.,  95%  confidence  interval) 

Extrapolate  cautiously  from  a single  study,  intermediate  end  point  (e.g., 
tumor  shrinkage),  or  across  populations;  express  grater  caution  about 
inferences  from  weaker  data  (e.g.,  observational  study) 

In  the  special  case  of  screening,  remember  that  the  benefit  can  only  be 
shown  in  randomized  trials;  improved  5-year  survival  for  cancers  detected 
by  screening  is  not  proof  of  benefit 

Remember  health 

Scary  messages  do  not  make  people  feel  healthier  and  may  generate 
unrealistic  expectations  about  disease  risk  and  treatment  benefit 
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Risk  is  expressed  as  a percentage  in  text  and  on  a linear 
percentage  scale  (i.e.,  0%-50%,  marked  with  5%  increments). 
This  dual  presentation  is  a particularly  good  idea  because  many 
people  have  trouble  working  percentages  alone  (18,19), 
especially  percentages  less  than  1%.  For  example,  only 
20%  of  female  veterans — almost  all  of  whom  had  graduated 
from  high  school — were  able  to  correctly  convert  0.1% 
to  1 in  1000  (19).  There  is  surprisingly  little  guidance  available 
on  how  best  to  present  such  quantitative  information.  Some 
prior  studies  (16,17)  suggest  that  counts  (e.g.,  imagine  1000 
women,  10  die)  may  be  easier  to  understand  than  percentages, 
and,  in  a recent  study  (39),  we  demonstrated  that  people 

have  great  difficulty  with  expressions  of  the  form  “1  in .” 

Unfortunately,  the  design  of  the  graphic  in  Fig.  1 is  not  ideal.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  indicate  probabilities  below  1%  (a 
relevant  range  for  many  likely  users).  One  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem is  to  use  a scale,  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  1,  designed  to 
facilitate  expression  of  small  probabilities. 

Benefit  of  tamoxifen.  The  NCI  tool  has  a second  main  mes- 
sage that  is  to  inform  women  about  the  benefit  of  tamoxifen  in 
the  primary  prevention  of  breast  cancer.  This  message  is  less 
well  done. 

“Women  [taking  tamoxifen]  had  about  49%  fewer  diag- 
noses of  invasive  breast  cancer” 

The  benefit  of  tamoxifen  is  only  expressed  as  a relative 
risk  reduction  without  an  explicit  statement  about  baseline 
risk.  Several  studies  (20-23)  have  shown  that  physicians 
and  patients  find  the  benefit  of  an  intervention  more  com- 
pelling when  it  is  expressed  as  a relative  risk  reduction 
rather  than  the  coiTesponding  absolute  risk  reduction.  Whereas 
most  typical  risk  reduction  expressions  may  be  difficult 
to  understand,  the  relative  risk  reduction  without  the  baseline 
risk — the  format  used  in  the  NCI  tool — is  particularly  difficult 
(19).  In  the  Breast  Cancer  Prevention  Trial  (40),  the  baseline 
risk  (the  chance  per  year  of  developing  invasive  breast 
cancer  for  women  in  the  placebo  arm)  was  68  cases  per  10000 
women  per  year.  Applying  the  49%  relative  risk  reduction  yields 
a risk  of  34  cases  per  10000  women  per  year  in  the  tamoxifen 
arm. 

Curiously,  one  of  the  more  salient  potential  harms  of 
tamoxifen — an  increased  chance  of  developing  uterine  cancer — 
is  presented  using  absolute  event  rates  for  each  group: 

“.  . . annual  rate  of  uterine  cancer  in  the  tamoxifen  arm  was 

30  per  10000  compared  to  8 per  10000  in  the  placebo  arm” 

This  asymmetric  framing  tends  to  emphasize  the  benefit  of 
tamoxifen  while  minimizing  the  harm  (Fig.  3).  If  the  increased 
uterine  cancer  was  expressed  using  the  relative  risk  format,  the 
statement  would  read  “.  . . 275%  more  uterine  cancer”  and 
would  likely  elicit  a very  different  feeling.  On  the  basis  of  this 
framing  phenomenon,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  present  both 
the  benefits  and  harms  of  a treatment  using  the  same  frame.  To 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  such  messages,  we  suggest  that 
communicators  present  changes  in  risk  using  absolute  event 
rates  (19). 

Provide  Context 

The  purpose  of  the  NCI  tool  is  “to  measure  a woman’s  risk  of 
invasive  breast  cancer.”  The  risk  provided  is  the  risk  of  getting 
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Fig.  2.  The  National  Cancer  Institute's  Breast  Cancer  Risk  Assessment  screen  displaying  a woman’s  5-year  and  lifetime  risk  of  invasive  breast  cancer. 


Benefit  Harm 

Breast  cancer  diagnosis Uterine  cancer  diagnosis 


Actual  “frames”  used 
in  NCI  risk  too! 

49%  reduction 

Placebo:  8 per  10,000 

versus 

Tamoxifen:  30  per  10,000 

Placebo:  68  per  10,000 

Alternate  “frames” 

versus 

275%  increase 

Tamoxifen:  34  per  10,000 

Fig.  3.  Asymmetric  presentation  of  benefit  and  harms  of  tamoxifen.  The  actual  frames  tend  to  emphasize  benefit  and  minimize  harm,  whereas  the  alternate  frames 
have  the  opposite  effect.  The  numbers  shown  are  the  average  annual  event  rates. 


breast  cancer.  For  many  women,  however,  the  more  relevant  risk 
is  her  chance  of  dying  of  breast  cancer.  Presenting  incidence  data 
without  mortality  data  fails  to  provide  important  context  about 
how  often  breast  cancer  results  in  death.  A related  issue  involves 
competing  risks  for  death — for  example,  how  a woman’s  chance 
of  dying  of  breast  cancer  compares  with  her  chance  of  dying  of 
heart  disease. 

Another  important  aspect  of  context  relates  to  calibrating 
users  to  the  magnitude  of  the  probabilities  presented.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  even  experts  are  often  poorly  calibrated  to  the 
magnitude  of  various  risks  (47  j.  Providing  comparisons  with  the 
chance  of  familiar  events — such  as  having  a minor  car  acci- 
dent— may  help  make  the  numbers  more  meaningful.  Such  com- 
parisons might  help  users  put  their  breast  cancer  risk  (i.e.,  num- 
bers like  0.6%  given  above)  into  perspective. 

In  addition,  when  discussing  factors  that  change  risk,  it  is 
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important  to  emphasize  that  all  risk  factors  do  not  increase  risk 
to  the  same  degree — something  that  is  not  done  in  the  tool.  For 
example,  a woman  may  be  able  to  better  judge  her  breast  cancer 
risk  by  knowing  that  family  history  and  age  raise  the  chance  of 
breast  cancer  to  a far  greater  extent  that  having  the  onset  of 
menarche  at  an  early  age. 

Acknowledge  Uncertainty 

In  both  the  presentation  of  disease  risk  and  treatment  benefit 
described  above,  only  point  estimates  (e.g.,  49%  risk  reduction) 
are  provided.  These  single  numbers  without  95%  confidence 
intervals  imply  a false  sense  of  certainty  in  the  expected 
outcome.  This  concern  is  mostly  relevant  to  discussion  of 
treatment  benefit  rather  than  disease  risk.  Whereas  the  formal 
statistical  definition  of  95%  confidence  intervals  may  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  communicate,  we  suggest  a simple  statement  that  uses  the 
lower  and  upper  bound  of  the  confidence  interval  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 

“If  1000  woman  do  not  take  tamoxifen,  six  will  be  diag- 
nosed with  invasive  breast  cancer  in  the  next  year.  If  these 
1000  women  all  take  tamoxifen,  our  best  guess  is  that  three  of 
these  six  women  will  not  get  breast  cancer.  It  is  possible  that 
tamoxifen  actually  prevents  as  few  as  two  women  or  as  many 
as  four  women  from  getting  breast  cancer.” 

In  addition  to  the  uncertainty  of  statistical  estimates,  there  is 
uncertainty  extrapolating  from  populations  to  individuals  (42). 
An  approach  suggested  to  convey  this  kind  of  uncertainty  (43)  xs 
to  use  qualifying  statements,  such  as: 

“There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  you  will  be  one  of 
; the  women  who  gets  breast  cancer.  In  addition,  if  you  take 
! tamoxifen,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  you  will  be 
i one  of  the  women  who  benefited  from  it.” 

^ An  explicit  acknowledgment  of  uncertainty  should  also  ac- 
company messages  based  on  the  results  of  a single  study,  inter- 
' mediate  end  point,  or  extrapolations  across  populations.  It  is  rare 
that  a single  study  provides  a definitive  answer  about  a particular 
question.  Consequently,  it  is  critical  to  put  the  results  of  a single 
study  into  the  context  of  similar  studies  and  to  grade  the  quality 
of  the  evidence  (i.e.,  give  less  weight  to  the  results  of  observa- 
tional studies  or  subgroup  analyses  and  more  weight  to  random- 
ized trials).  Communicators  should  be  particularly  cautious 
about  drawing  strong  inferences  when  small  differences  are 
reported  by  studies  with  weaker  designs.  Intermediate  end 
points  should  also  raise  caution  because  changes  in  such  end 
points  (e.g.,  tumor  shrinkage)  may  not  translate  into  clinically 
important  improvements  in  patient  outcomes  (e.g.,  improved 
length  or  quality  of  life).  An  additional  concern  is  whether  the 
study  results  are  really  generalizable  to  the  patients  the  clinic 
sees:  Would  this  population  have  met  entry  criteria  for  the  trial? 
Is  this  disease  a relatively  minor  competing  risk  for  this  popu- 
lation? 

Remember  Health 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  medical  care  is  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  population.  Recently,  health  communicators  have 
begun  to  increasingly  focus  on  increasing  individual’s  aware- 
ness of  the  disease  risks  they  face  and  in  identifying  strategies  to 
modify  these  risks.  In  many  cases,  compliance  with  recom- 
mended risk  reduction  strategies  (e.g.,  screening  for  colorectal 
cancer)  has  been  considered  suboptimal.  To  improve  compli- 
ance, a number  of  public  health  campaigns  now  actively  seek  to 
persuade  the  public  to  adopt  specific  preventive  strategies.  Many 
campaigns  use  scare  tactics  to  promote  a particular  behavior 
(e.g.,  “feeling  well  is  sometimes  the  first  sign  of  colon  cancer — 
get  screened  today!”  or  “you  can’t  see  it  or  feel  it,  but  you  may 
have  cancer”). 

Whereas  such  persuasive  tactics  may  elicit  intended  behav- 
ioral changes,  they  have  other  consequences  that  may  para- 
doxically worsen  a population’s  sense  of  health  (44^7).  First, 
rather  than  promoting  a sense  of  health,  such  tactics  may 
simply  increase  everyone’s  sense  of  vulnerability  and  anxiety 
about  disease.  These  messages  make  it  clear  that  no  one  is 


really  healthy.  For  example,  telling  the  story  of  a 30-year-old 
woman  with  breast  cancer  may  garner  a lot  of  attention  and 
motivate  some  older  women  to  undergo  screening  mam- 
mography, but  it  will  probably  also  frighten  many  young 
women  who  stand  to  gain  little  if  anything  from  mammography. 
Second,  these  aggressive  tactics  may  convey  a false  sense 
of  the  magnitude  and  certainty  of  the  benefits  of  interventions, 
engendering  unrealistic  expectations.  Finally,  the  heightened 
emphasis  on  taking  personal  responsibility  for  reducing  one’s 
risk  may  lead  people  diagnosed  with  disease  to  blame  them- 
selves. 

Ironically,  the  increasing  prevalence  of  persuasive  messages 
coincides  with  a shift  in  contemporary  medical  ethics  to  a shared 
decision-making  model  in  which  the  clinician’s  role  is  not 
to  persuade  patients  to  adopt  a particular  behavior  (i.e.,  use 
any  means  necessary  to  get  them  to  eat  that  fifth  daily  fruit) 
but,  where  possible,  to  help  patients  understand  the  risks  and 
benefits  of  the  options  they  face  so  they  can  make  informed 
choices  between  them  (e.g.,  “I  understand  the  pros  and  cons, 
and  I choose  to  eat  this  ice  cream”).  This  model  places  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  the  role  of  patient  preferences  and  values 
in  medical  decision  making — because  physicians  and  patients 
may  have  different  interpretations  of  well-being. 

Whether  the  evidence  of  benefit  for  an  intervention  is  ques- 
tionable or  certain,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
likely  net  effect  of  such  tactics  on  well-being.  We  argue  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  risk  communication  is  to  provide  indi- 
viduals with  the  facts  they  need  to  make  informed  decisions. 
Increasing  the  public’s  sense  of  vulnerability  to  inspire  a healthy 
behavior  undermines  well-being  and  may  result  in  net  harm.  We 
encourage  communicators  to  be  sensitive  about  the  potential 
side  effects  of  their  messages. 

Conclusions 

Although  clinicians  clearly  need  to  be  part  of  the  solution, 
competing  demands  and  inadequate  training  in  how  to  talk  to 
patients  about  risk  limit  what  clinicians  can  contribute  toward 
improving  the  state  of  medical  risk  communication.  Moreover, 
use  of  criteria  such  as  Health  Plan  Employer  Data  and  Informa- 
tion Set  (HEDIS)  report  cards  to  measure  "the  quality  of  care” 
by  the  degree  with  which  practice  complies  with  guidelines 
rather  than  on  some  measure  of  the  quality  of  decision  making 
creates  a perverse  incentive  to  prescribe  rather  than  to  discuss 
treatment  options. 

By  acknowledging  the  realities  of  clinical  practice,  we  advo- 
cate a three-part  plan  to  improve  clinical  risk  communication. 

1)  Help  clinicians  to  do  more  by  providing  clinicians  with 
simple  and  efficient  office-based  tools  to  generate  and  display 
up-to-date  risk  and  benefit  estimates 

2)  Educate  patients  with  a reader’s  guide  for  patients  to  help 
the  public  more  critically  evaluate  the  ubiquitous  health  risk  data 
to  which  they  are  exposed 

3)  Disseminate  Guidance  for  Communicators,  a writer’s 
guide  to  risk  communication  to  help  journalists  and  public  health 
agencies  express  risk  information  in  a clear,  balanced,  and  un- 
derstandable way 

Like  any  intervention,  ours  will  need  careful  study  to  evaluate 
whether  it  is  effective  and  acceptable  to  clinicians,  communica- 
tors, and  patients. 
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Appendix  Table  1.  Summary  or  prior  randomized  trials  of  disease-specific  educational  interventions  that  presented  quantitative  data  and  tested  comprehension 


Health  issue 
(reference  No.) 

Population 

Intervention 

Knowledge  assessment* 

Finding 

Hormone  replacement 

165  women  recruited 

Intervention;  Tailored  decision 

How  many  women  out  of 

% Women  with  realistic 

for  postmenopausal 

for  trial  from  health 

aid 

will  get  “disease  " in 

perceived  lifetime  riskf 

women  (28) 

practitioners,  clinics. 

their  lifetime 

community 

Control;  ACP  education 

Risk  without  HRT 

Decision  Aid 

ACP  Pamphlet 

advertisement 

pamphlet  from  the 

CHD 

57% 

61% 

American  College  of 

Hip  fracture 

81% 

74% 

Physicians 

Breast  cancer 

Risk  with  HRT 

71% 

44% 

CHD 

75% 

23% 

Hip  fracture 

79% 

33% 

Breast  cancer 

79% 

51% 

Breast  cancer  risk 

200  women  identified 

Intervention;  1 .5-hour 

Rate  your  chances  of  getting 

% Women  extremely  overestimating 

counseling  for 

by  relatives  under 

counseling  session  by  trained 

breast  cancer  during  your 

their  breast  cancer  riskf 

first-degree  relatives 

treatment  for  breast 

nurse-educator  who  told 

lifetime  on  a scale  from  0 

of  women  with 

cancer  at  two  major 

women;  “your  personal 

(definitely  will  not  get  it)  to 

breast  cancer  (29) 

cancer  centers 

chances  of  developing  breast 
cancer  by  age  80  are %, 

100  (definitely  will  get  it) 

or  1 in " 

Intervention 

Control 

Control;  General  health 

Before 

64% 

67% 

counseling 

After 

63% 

64% 

Prostate  cancer 

196  men  scheduled  for 

Intervention;  Shared 

How  many  untreated  men  with 

% Correct  answer 

screening  (30) 

general  medical 

decision-making  video 

early  stage  prostate  cancer 

clinic  in  academic 

would  die  of  this  disease? 

center 

Control:  No  video 

Most  or  all  will 

About  half  will 

Intervention 

Control 

Most  will  not 

Does  active  treatment  extend  life 

93% 

41% 

Very  or  pretty  sure  it  can 

Not  sure 

67% 

24% 

Very  or  pretty  sure  it  cannot 
How  man  men  with  elevated 

PSA  have  prostate  cancer? 
Most  or  all  do 

About  half  do 

Most  do  not 

72% 

15% 

Consent  for  anesthesia 
(31) 

40  patients  scheduled 
to  undergo  surgery 
requiring  general 
anesthesia 

Intervention:  Explicit  discussion 
numerical  data 

Control:  Routine  care 

Perceived  risk  elicited  with 
visual  analog  scale 

Nausea 

Sore  throat 

Death 

Brain  damage 

Tooth  damage 

Inadequate  sedation 

% Correct  answer 

Intervention  Control 

40%  35% 

75%  75% 

55%  15% 

80%  65% 

70%  30% 

40%  50% 

Correct  inaccurate 

1317  adult  patients 

Intervention:  Patient  estimates 

Compared  with  others  your 

Increasing  perceived  stroke 

perceptions  of  the 

recruited  from  the 

perceived  risks  and  is  then 

same  age  and  sex.  how  would 

risk  among  patients  who 

chance  of  four 

waiting  room  of 

given  computer-generated. 

you  rate  your  risk  of  [event] 

had  underestimated 

different  health  risks: 

eight  family 

individualized  feedback 

in  the  next  10  years? 

heart  attack,  stroke, 

practices 

derived  from  population 

Reducing  perceived  risk  of 

cancer,  and  motor 

statistics 

cancer  among  those  who  had 

vehicle  accident  (32) 

Using  a 5-point  scale  ranging 

overestimated 

Control:  No  feedback 

from  “much  lower"  to  “much 

higher  than  average” 

No  change  in  perceived 

heart  attack  or  motor 
vehicle  accident  risk 


*CHD  = coronary  heart  disease;  HRT  = hormone  replacement  therapy;  PSA  = prostate-specific  antigen. 

f'Realistic”  means  a woman’s  perceived  risk  estimate  fell  in  the  same  quartile  as  her  predicted  risk  calculated  for  women  with  a similar  characteristics. 
^Accuracy  of  risk  estimation  was  calculated  as  the  difference  between  an  individual’s  subjective  estimate  and  an  objective  estimate  based  on  the  Gail  algorithm. 
"Extreme  overestimation’’  means  the  subject’s  estimate  exceeded  the  highest  possible  lifetime  Gail  score  for  a woman  of  the  same  age.  At  follow-up,  89%  of  control 
subjects  and  82%  of  intervention  patients  overestimated  their  personal  risk  by  at  least  10%.  Reprinted  with  permission  from  Effective  Clinical  Practice. 
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contract  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI).  Registry  data  are  submitted 
electronically  without  personal  identifiers  to  the  NCI  on  a biannual  basis,  and  the 
NCI  makes  the  data  available  to  the  public  for  scientific  research. 
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As  our  understanding  of  risk  factors  and  their  interaction 
with  individual  susceptibility  to  disease  improves,  general 
messages  designed  to  communicate  risk  seem  increasingly 
ineffective  and  often  misleading.  Risk  messages  communi- 
cated through  the  mass  media  cannot  convey  an  individual’s 
personal  susceptibility  to  preventable  diseases  or  the  serious- 
ness of  these  diseases.  The  advent  of  new  media  technologies 
allows  us  to  better  reach  the  public  with  programs  tailored  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  individual  users.  Although  similar 
in  outward  appearance  to  mass  media,  programs  delivered 
through  the  Internet,  CD-ROM,  and  computer  kiosks  offer 
the  potential  for  vastly  improved  efficacy  in  communicating 
risk.  This  paper  outlines  the  potential  uses  of  interactive 
multimedia  within  the  traditional  goals  of  risk  communica- 
tion. A significant  research  endeavor,  coupled  with  stronger 
avenues  for  dissemination,  is  recommended  to  achieve  the 
potential  of  new  media  in  a timely  manner.  [Monogr  Natl 
Cancer  Inst  1999;25:134-9] 


Introduction 

The  concept  of  perceived  risk  is  central  to  most  models  of 
health  behavior  change  and  decision  making  ( 1-d-).  Public  health 
campaigns  designed  to  improve  health-related  behaviors  or  to 
stimulate  awareness  of  a health  issue  at  a population  level  often 
employ  risk-based  messages.  However,  disseminating  risk  mes- 
sages to  the  general  public  in  ways  that  are  accurate,  clear,  and 
attention  grabbing  is  a challenging  task  (5).  Bottorff  et  al.  (6) 
found  that,  although  population-based  information  about  risk 
factors  for  cancer  is  available,  there  are  few  opportunities  for 
individuals  to  obtain  accurate  information  that  is  personalized 
and  based  on  individualized  risk  factors.  Without  knowledge  of 
an  individual’s  actual  risk,  risk-based  communication  is  easily 
disregarded  by  those  at  high  risk,  while  taken  too  seriously  by 
those  at  low  risk. 

As  our  understanding  of  risk  factors  and  their  interaction  with 
individual  susceptibility  to  disease  improves,  general  messages 
designed  to  communicate  risk  seem  increasingly  ineffective  and 
often  misleading.  The  general  public,  by  now,  is  inundated  with 
the  “risk  factor  of  the  week”  and  has  grown  weary  of  our  at- 
tempts to  generate  media  hype  for  these  factors  (7,8).  The  cur- 
rent “broadband”  influx  of  health  risk  information  may  be  lik- 
ened to  filling  a water  glass  with  a fire  hose.  Individuals  may 
feel  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  number  of  “bad  things”  they  need 
to  improve.  Mason  et  al.  (9)  state  that  “the  very  multiplicity  of 
threats  and  the  urgency  with  which  they  are  presented  make  it 
difficult  for  most  of  us  to  sort  out  major  from  minor,  proven 
from  suspected,  and  most  importantly,  those  that  we  as  individu- 
als can  control  from  those  we  cannot.”  Mass  media  fail  to  ef- 
fectively convey  the  personal  susceptibility  to  preventable  dis- 
eases or  the  seriousness  of  these  diseases;  they  provide  messages 
that  are  easy  to  ignore  (JO).  Often,  the  segments  of  the  public 
who  are  the  least  informed  about  potential  hazards  are  the  very 
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people  who  are  likely  to  selectively  ignore  messages  aimed  at  i! 
them  (II).  ! 

Interactive  multimedia'  have  the  potential  to  assist  users  in  i 
sorting  out  major  from  minor,  proven  from  suspected,  and  con-  i 
trollable  from  uncontrollable  risks.  These  new  media  systems ' 
allow  us  to  reach  the  public  more  effectively  with  programs  " 
tailored  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  individual  users.  Whereas  ' 
the  outward  appearances  of  interactive  multimedia  are  similar  to 
those  of  mass  media,  interactive  programs  delivered  through  the  I 
Internet,  CD-ROM,  or  computer  kiosks  offer  the  potential  for 
vastly  improved  efficacy  in  communicating  risk.  Evaluations  of  ! 
computer-based  health  education  programs  in  medical  and  edu-  ^ 
cational  settings  suggest  that  these  programs  can  be  effective  in  ' 
changing  behavioral  intentions,  influencing  health  behaviors,  ' 
and  improving  the  management  of  disease  (13-16).  ‘ 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  the  potential  uses  of  ’ 
interactive  multimedia  within  the  traditional  goals  of  risk  com- 
munication. We  hope  that  the  discussion  will  stimulate  new  ' 
research  and  higher  quality  programs  for  the  public.  We  begin  i: 
with  a discussion  of  the  general  advantages  of  interactive  mul- 
timedia, followed  by  the  potential  for  interactive  multimedia  in 
(a)  presenting  risk  information  in  an  accurate,  understandable 
manner;  (b)  reducing  inaccurate  perceptions  of  personal  risk;  ; 
and  (c)  facilitating  better  informed  health  decisions.  We  close  i 
with  a discussion  of  methods  for  reaching  the  public  with  these  'i 
important  programs. 

Why  Use  Interactive  Multimedia? 

There  are  several  advantages  to  using  interactive  multimedia,  j 
Three  notable  advantages — interactivity,  adaptiveness,  and  as- 
sessment — are  relevant  to  the  communication  of  risk  informa-  j 
tion. 

Interactivity 

The  systems  we  are  considering  in  this  paper  require  active,  .1 
versus  passive,  involvement  of  the  user.  Active  involvement ; 
with  a message  has  been  associated  with  a higher  degree  of  I 
active  information  processing  (17).  In  one  study  of  classroom 
use  of  educational  technology  (18),  students  who  used  com- 
puter-based instruction,  in  contrast  to  those  who  used  more  tra- 
ditional curricular  materials  (i.e.,  textbooks),  tended  to  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  “time  on  task”  and  were  generally  more  | 
involved  in  the  process  of  learning.  , 

It  is  likely  that  individuals  vary  in  their  preferences  for  se- 
quencing, pacing,  feedback,  and  review  of  interactive  multime- 
dia messages,  although  far  more  research  is  required  in  this  area. 
Preferences  for  a rapidly  paced  multimedia  experience  among  i 
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adolescent  boys  can  readily  be  observed  in  any  video  arcade. 
The  experience  of  our  Health  Media  Research  Laboratory  with 
focus  groups  of  middle  school  adolescents  and  of  older  adults 
using  interactive  multimedia  programs  suggests  that  adolescents 
prefer  fast-paced  interactivity  than  do  the  older  adults.  Tests  of 
other  sociodemographic  groups,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  pac- 
ing on  relevant  outcomes,  should  be  conducted  in  the  health 
area. 

Adaptiveness 

Another  advantage  of  interactive  multimedia  is  the  ability  to 
adapt,  or  tailor,  information  to  relative  characteristics  of  the  user. 
By  simply  asking  questions,  interactive  multimedia  programs 
can  generate  an  educational  experience  tailored  to  the  user’s 
social  and  cultural  milieu,  sociodemographic  characteristics,  rel- 
evant life  events,  literacy  level,  concept  recognition  abilities  and 
preferences,  risk  perceptions,  physical  and  functional  health  sta- 
tus, health-related  behaviors,  health  knowledge,  perceived  bar- 
riers to  and  benefits  of  health  behavior  changes,  stage  of  health 
behavior  change,  self-efficacy,  and  attributions  for  previous  fail- 
ures, among  a universe  of  possible  variables.  Never  has  the 
understanding  and  application  of  theories  of  individual  health 
behavior  been  so  relevant;  we  now  have  the  potential  to  consis- 
tently apply  these  theories  and  their  related  concepts  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  public  through  individualized  messages. 

Assessment 

Interactive  multimedia  programs  are  uniquely  suited  for  com- 
prehensive assessment.  First,  their  interactivity  allows  signifi- 
cant shortening  in  the  length  of  most  questionnaire  instruments. 
(If,  on  a health  risk  assessment,  we  find  that  the  user  does  not  eat 
meat,  he  or  she  no  longer  needs  to  be  asked  questions  about 
meat.)  While  skip  patterns  can  be  employed  in  print-based  ques- 
tionnaires, computer-based  questionnaires  are  less  prone  to  re- 
spondent error  (19).  Interactive  multimedia  have  the  advantage 
of  seamlessly  constructing  complex  hierarchies,  invisible  to  the 
user,  that  significantly  shorten  assessment  forms.  Second,  the 
perceived  anonymity  of  computer-based  assessment  programs 
has  been  shown  to  yield  dramatic  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
survey  measurements,  especially  for  surveys  of  sexual,  drug,  and 
other  sensitive  behaviors  (20).  Accurate  estimation  of  epidemio- 
logic risk,  especially  for  sensitive  behaviors,  has  been  limited  in 
the  past  by  the  need  to  report  socially  undesirable  risk  factors  to 
I others  (27  j.  When  computers  ask  questions,  respondents  have 
reported  that  they  believe  their  information  will  be  kept  confi- 
dential (22 j.  Third,  interactive  multimedia  programs  can  deter- 
mine progress  made.  Most  multimedia  authoring  tools  readily 
support  the  collection,  storage,  and  processing  of  all  interactions 
made  with  an  instructional  computer  program.  Preintervention 
and  postintervention  assessments  can  therefore  be  created  as  a 
seamless  part  of  the  program  itself. 

Application  to  Traditional  Goals  of  Risk 
Communication 

Presenting  Risk  Information 

Johnson  and  Slovic  (23)  found  that,  although  people  are  un- 
! familiar  with  the  concept  of  uncertainty,  they  are  more  likely  to 
' recognize  uncertainty  when  it  is  presented  simply  and  when 
meaningful  graphics  are  used.  In  addition,  uncertainty  and  prob- 
i ability  may  be  difficult  for  the  lay  person  to  understand  because 
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they  include  the  element  of  time.  Genetic  counselors,  for  ex- 
ample, are  often  faced  with  the  task  of  explaining  cumulative 
probabilities  to  patients.  With  static  media,  genetic  counselors 
are  limited  in  their  ability  to  demonstrate  how  a patient’s  risk  for 
disease  changes  as  he  or  she  ages  (2*7).  Multimedia  presentations 
may  enhance  a counselor’s  ability  to  communicate  this  informa- 
tion to  patients  through  the  use  of  graphic  animations  that  can 
allow  clients  to  explore  how  risk  and  time  interact.  Animation 
can  reinforce  the  concept  that  change  in  one’s  estimated  risk  for 
disease  over  time  is  a gradually  changing  estimate.  The  interac- 
tive CD-ROM  called  “Counseling  by  Computer:  Breast  Cancer 
Risk  and  Genetic  Testing”  provides  such  an  animation,  showing 
how  risk  for  cancer  changes  throughout  life  (25).  In  addition, 
this  program  also  includes  a valuable  education  component  on 
the  meaning  of  risk  estimates  by  incorporating  lessons  using 
animated  coin  tosses  to  demonstrate  chance  and  probability. 

Risk  ladders  or  other  visual  devices  emphasize  how  the  risk 
for  one  hazard  compares  with  risks  for  other  more  commonly 
understood  hazards  (26,27).  Although  there  are  many  pitfalls  in 
comparing  one  hazard  to  another,  even  when  it  occurs  at  the 
same  frequency  risk  [see  (5),  page  96,  for  discussion],  interac- 
tive multimedia  can  present  comparisons  in  a way  that  is  less 
misleading.  Features,  such  as  animation,  zooming  in  and  out  on 
graphics,  and  the  provision  of  hyperlinks  to  meaningful  expla- 
nations about  the  limitations  of  comparable  data  (28),  can  help 
alleviate  some  of  the  more  common  problems  with  risk  com- 
parisons. Multimedia  can  deliver  integrated  messages  about  low- 
ering risk  and  the  effect  of  actions  on  risk  estimations.  Interac- 
tive computer  programs  are  able  to  compare  estimated  risk  under 
current  circumstances  with  potential  future  conditions.  This  in- 
stant “what  if’  comparison  cannot  be  easily  made  when  deliv- 
ering risk  information  using  other  channels,  including  human 
interaction.  “What  if’  comparisons  are  useful  in  presenting  risk 
information  aimed  either  at  altering  risky  behaviors  or  at  pro- 
viding information  for  a decision  under  conditions  of  uncertainty 
(29). 

Reducing  Inaccurate  Perceptions  of  Risk 

Risk  is  often  communicated  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
individuals  who  are  either  unaware  that  they  are  at  risk  for  a 
condition  or  who  believe  that  they  are  at  lower  risk  than  their 
epidemiologic  risk  would  Indicate.  Individuals  frequently  dis- 
play an  “optimistic  bias”  of  their  risk  of  being  affected  by  a 
hazard  (30,31).  For  example,  Strecher  et  al.  (32)  found  that, 
although  most  smokers  accurately  perceived  their  risks  to  be 
greater  than  nonsmokers  for  smoking-related  illness,  they  were 
more  likely  to  underestimate  their  risk  and  thus  misunderstand 
the  magnitude  of  smoking  as  a risk  factor  for  disease.  Related  to 
unrealistic  optimistic  bias  is  overconfidence  in  one’s  judgment 
of  risk.  Individuals  are  often  sure  that  they  “know”  the  odds; 
overconfidence  reduces  the  perceived  need  for  and  the  perceived 
importance  of  learning  about  risk  (33). 

Kreuter  and  Strecher  (34)  demonstrated  that  inaccurate  per- 
ceptions of  risk  could  be  modified  toward  a more  realistic  view 
using  computer-tailored  printed  messages  by  comparing  their 
perceived  risk  with  their  actual  estimated  risk.  Comparisons  of 
perceived  versus  actual  risk  have  been  used  successfully  in  mul- 
timedia as  well.  “Straight  Talk  About  Breast  Cancer”  is  a pro- 
gram designed  to  foster  realistic  perception  of  breast  cancer  risk 
among  women  (35).  The  program  assesses  women’s  perceived 
risk  and  then  calculates  an  immediate  assessment  of  actual  risk, 
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using  the  risk  estimation  mode!  of  Benichou  et  al.  {36).  These 
actual  and  perceived  risk  estimations  are  then  graphically  com- 
pared. If  they  are  not  similar,  an  explanation  of  how  actual  risk 
was  determined  is  presented.  A pilot  study,  using  a randomized 
trial  design  to  test  the  effect  of  “Straight  Talk  About  Breast 
Cancer”  found  that  50%  of  women  who  initially  had  an  opti- 
mistic bias  of  their  breast  cancer  risk  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
vention were  realistic  at  follow-up,  that  55%  of  women  who  had 
a pessimistic  bias  of  their  breast  cancer  risk  at  intervention  re- 
ported a realistic  bias  at  follow-up,  and  that  80%  of  those  women 
who  were  realists  at  the  time  of  intervention  were  still  realists  at 
follow-up  (35).  Altering  pessimistic  bias  is  also  an  important 
goal  of  interactive  multimedia,  because  having  a pessimistic  bias 
of  one’s  risk  may  result  in  overuse  of  health  care  services 
(34,37). 

Risk  perceptions  may  be  more  likely  to  change  if  the  message 
is  presented  in  a vivid  manner.  Nisbett  and  Ross  (33)  state  that 
vivid  information  is  (a)  emotionally  interesting;  (b)  concrete  and 
imagery  provoking;  and  (c)  proximate  in  a sensory,  temporal,  or 
spatial  way.  Multimedia  programs  achieve  these  characteristics 
of  vividness,  allowing  the  user  to  see  graphic  images  of  disease 
severity  or  to  hear  testimonials  of  individuals  who  have  experi- 
enced a particular  disease.  “The  Michigan  Interactive  Health 
Kiosk  Project,”  a network  of  100  public-access  multimedia 
health  information  stations,  provides  the  general  public  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  actual  risk  for  breast  cancer,  prostate 
cancer,  and  heart  disease.  These  estimates,  based  on  age,  family 
history,  and  other  risk  factors,  are  provided  to  the  user  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  Our  “Michigan  Interactive  Health  Kiosk  Proj- 
ect” includes  a “Scare  Me”  button  in  the  cigarette  smoking  sec- 
tion of  the  kiosk.  This  button  is  pressed  more  than  any  other 
button  of  the  section.  Other  graphic  depictions  of  disease  sever- 
ity are  used  in  the  sexually  transmitted  disease  (STD)  section 
and  in  the  childhood  immunization  section.  In  each  of  these 
sections,  threat-reducing  (e.g.,  “How  Do  I Quit”  options)  pro- 
gramming is  also  included. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  research  literature,  Taylor  and  Thomp- 
son (39)  found  that  case  histories  tend  be  more  persuasive  than 
similar  information  presented  as  statistics  or  straight  facts.  Bro- 
sius  and  Bathelt  (40)  looked  at  the  relationship  of  exemplars  to 
base-rate  risk  information  and  found  that  the  number  and  quality 
of  exemplars  had  a strong  effect  on  one’s  view  of  the  importance 
of  a problem.  Interactive  multimedia  clearly  have  potential  to 
present  information  through  case  histories  and  testimonials;  in 
fact,  these  case  histories  may  be  tailored  to  the  specific  back- 
ground, interests,  and  style  of  the  user.  Noell  et  al.  (41)  used 
personal  scenarios  in  an  interactive  videodisc  designed  to  de- 
velop decision-making  skills  for  adolescents  on  preventing 
STDs.  Use  of  the  prevention  program  increased  risk  perception 
associated  with  unprotected  sex. 

Facilitating  Informed  Decision  Making 

A primary  objective  of  risk  communication  is  to  provide 
individuals  with  relevant  information,  enabling  them  to  make 
informed  medical  decisions.  The  goal  of  risk  communication,  in 
this  case,  is  not  to  persuade  an  individual  to  make  a specific 
choice  but  to  provide  risk  information  in  a “neutral”  or  nondi- 
rective manner  so  that  the  individual  can  then  decide  what  is 
best.  Typically,  this  form  of  risk  communication  occurs  when  an 
individual  is  faced  with  an  important  medical  decision  (e.g., 
whether  to  have  hormone  therapy)  in  which  the  obvious  choice 
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is  not  clear  and  satisfaction  with  the  outcome  of  the  decision 
depends  on  the  values  held  by  the  patient. 

Interactive  multimedia  programs  can  allow  individuals  to  | 
weigh  their  attitudes  toward  potential  outcomes,  informed  by 
risk  and  their  symptoms.  One  example  of  this  approach  is  the  i 
“Shared  Decision  Making  Program  on  Benign  Prostatic  Hyper-  , 
plasia  (BPH)”  (42).  This  multimedia  decision-making  program  , 
shows  personal  case  stories  and  probability  information  relevant  ■ 
to  various  BPH  outcomes  that  are  tailored  to  the  individual.  Risk  | 
is  tailored  on  the  basis  of  age,  general  health  status,  symptom 
level,  and  history  of  acute  retention.  Patients  in  this  study  were  I 
asked  to  rank  the  degree  to  which  they  were  bothered  by  their  ' 
symptoms  and  their  attitudes  about  impotence.  The  relative  im-  : 
portance  of  these  factors  was  measured  against  the  objective  ‘ 
level  of  the  patients’  actual  symptoms  in  the  decision  to  choose 
surgery  or  watchful  waiting.  The  result  was  that  symptom  levels 
no  longer  predicted  choice  of  treatment;  instead,  the  shared  de- 
cision  program  helped  patients  make  a choice  that  reflected  their  j 
attitudes  about  their  symptoms  and  their  concern  about  risks 
(42).  “The  Shared  Decision  Making  Program  on  BPH”  also  uses 
interviews  with  patients  who  have  had  complications:  one  inter- 
view with  a patient  who  chose  watchful  waiting  and  one  who 
chose  surgery.  Wennberg  states  {(42);  page  1 18]  that,  by  using  , 
an  integrated  decision-making  tool  such  as  “Shared  Decision 
Making  Program  on  BPH,”  “patients  become  empowered  to 
choose  their  own  treatments.”  ' 

Tremendous  opportunities  for  interactive  multimedia  pro- 
grams exist  in  the  area  of  informed  decision  making.  Interactive  ' 
multimedia  programs  have  also  been  created  for  patients  under- 
going treatment  for  breast  cancer  and  for  human  immunodefi- 
ciency virus  (43,44).  These  programs  include  decision  aids  that 
help  individuals  clarify  values,  learn  about  options,  and  examine 
the  consequences  of  their  decisions.  In  addition,  Internet-based  ’ 
programs  have  been  created  to  assist  individuals  in  making  de- 
cisions about  health  care  plans  and  professionals  (45,46).  In  a 
broad  array  of  illnesses  and  preventive  health  behaviors,  com- 
plex decisions  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
medical  and  epidemiologic  data  linked  to  personal  values  and 
preferences.  For  example,  in  genetic  screening  and  counseling, 
numerous  informed  decisions  must  be  made  regarding  decisions 
to  undergo  genetic  testing  and  other  related  medical  decisions, 
such  as  prophylactic  surgery  (47,48).  These  decisions  are  no 
longer  left  simply  to  health  providers  or  public  health  profes- 
sionals; health  consumers  are  likely  to  increasingly  demand  a 
stronger  role  in  decision  making  accompanied  by  greater  access 
to  relevant  health  information  (49-51). 

Reaching  the  Public  With  Interactive 
Multimedia 

Consumers’  demand  for  health  information  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. McGinnis  et  al.  (52)  report  that  telephone  inquiries  to 
the  Public  Health  Service’s  health  information  clearinghouses 
more  than  doubled  in  the  early  1990s  and  that  mail  inquiries 
grew  by  43%.  More  than  two  thirds  of  consumers  have  questions 
about  their  personal  health  (52),  yet  a 1994  survey  published  by 
the  Medical  Library  Association  (53)  found  that  nearly  70%  of 
respondents  reported  problems  in  gaining  access  to  relevant 
health  information. 

It  is  likely  that,  within  the  next  5-10  years,  traditional  mass 
communication  channels,  such  as  television  and  print  media, 
will  evolve  into  interactive  television  channels,  creating  oppor- 
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tunities  to  disseminate  health  programs  that  personalize  mes- 
sages to  specific  risk  factors,  stages  of  change,  and  health  beliefs 
of  users  (54).  In  the  June  1995  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  C.  Everett  Koop  states  that  “cutting-edge  tech- 
nology, especially  in  communication  and  information  transfer, 
will  enable  the  greatest  advances  yet  in  public  health.  . . . Even- 
tually, personal  home  tele-medicine  links  could  provide  every 
home  with  access  to  health  information  24  hours  a day,  7 days 
a week,  encouraging  personal  wellness  and  prevention  and  lead- 
ing to  better  informed  decisions  about  health  care.  A generation 
of  children  raised  on  video  games  will  probably  be  more  attuned 
to  health  messages  coming  from  interactive  videos  than  from 
lectures  by  the  school  nurse”  (55). 

The  bridge  to  this  future  is  the  current  interactive  multimedia 
environment — increasingly  through  the  Internet.  According  to  a 
recent  survey  (56)  conducted  jointly  by  the  Institute  for  the 
Euture  in  Menlo  Park,  CA,  and  Princeton  Survey  Research  As- 
sociates, nearly  two  thirds  of  the  people  who  use  the  World 
Wide  Web  seek  medical  information  and  referrals.  According  to 
another  survey  (57)  from  the  Pew  Research  Center  for  the 
People  and  the  Press,  in  the  absence  of  a big  breaking  story,  64% 
of  those  surveyed  suggested  that  they  go  to  the  Internet  to  find 
news  on  science  and  health. 

In  the  fall  of  1995,  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
ducted a survey  (58)  of  80  experts  in  the  area  of  consumer  health 
informatics  to  determine  key  issues  as  our  society  further  devel- 
ops advanced  communications  technologies  in  the  consumer 
health  area.  This  survey  identified  a number  of  significant  bar- 
riers, requiring  attention  as  consumer  health  informatics  contin- 
ues to  develop.  The  most  commonly  cited  barrier  (reported  by 
79%  of  the  experts)  was  lack  of  access.  Access  to  and  use  of 
health  information  in  general  are  directly  tied  to  socioeconomic 
status,  and  these  factors  are  tied  to  health  status.  The  poor  have 
cancer  survival  rates  10%-15%  less  than  higher  socioeconomic 
groups.  Socioeconomic  status  is  positively  related  to  the  practice 
of  preventive  health  behaviors  (59).  In  general,  individuals  with 
lower  socioeconomic  status  know  less  about  cancer  prevention, 
such  as  early  warning  signs;  they  know  less  about  the  health  care 
system,  are  not  as  aware  of  prevention  services,  and  are  more 
likely  to  rely  on  folk  medicine  and  nonstandard,  alternative  treat- 
ments (60,61).  The  difference  between  the  information  haves 
and  have-nots  in  the  new  information  economy  has  brought  the 
concepts  of  the  information  poor  and  the  information  gap  to  the 
forefront  as  important  policy  issues  (62,63).  The  Internet  creates 
a more  privatized  information  environment,  available  only  to 
those  who  have  the  resources  to  access  it. 

In  general,  individuals  seek  out  information  that  is  the  most 
accessible  (64).  Accessibility  may  be  the  single  most  important 
criterion  in  evaluation  by  users  of  an  information  system  (65), 
outweighing  the  perceived  quality  of  the  information  (66)  and 
credibility  (64).  Research  by  Allen  (67)  showed  that  even  highly 
educated  professionals  will  knowingly  seek  out  inferior  infor- 
mation from  a more  accessible  source.  The  field  research  by 
Allen  found  that  the  physical  distance  between  the  individual 
and  the  information  source  predicted  usage  far  more  than  the 
I perceived  quality  of  the  answer. 

“The  Michigan  Interactive  Health  Kiosk  Project”  is  one  ex- 
ample of  how  interactive  multimedia  technology  can  be  made 
i available  to  a broader  spectrum  of  the  public.  Health  ‘o’  Vision 
is  an  interactive  multimedia,  touchscreen  kiosk  that  is  accessible 
at  no  cost  by  any  person  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kiosk  who  is 
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curious  about  it.  There  are  100  kiosks  currently  providing  in- 
depth  health  information  on  10  topics,  four  of  which  provide 
tailored  estimation  of  risk  for  disease  (breast  cancer,  prostate 
cancer,  coronary  heart  disease,  and  STD).  There  is  no  process  by 
which  people  are  either  preselected  to  be  directed  to  the  infor- 
mation or  screened  to  be  excluded  from  information.  Kiosks  are 
located  throughout  the  state  of  Michigan  in  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  locations.  They  are  placed  in  high-traffic,  publicly  acces- 
sible locations,  such  as  community  centers,  supermarkets,  shop- 
ping malls,  YMCAs,  and  local  health  departments. 

Pilot  assessments  of  users  showed  that  over  400000  individu- 
als use  the  kiosks  each  year.  When  comparing  users  with  the 
population  exposed  to  the  kiosks,  we  find  that  kiosk  users  tend 
to  be  younger  (over  50%  of  users  are  under  21  years  of  age). 
Users  do  not,  however,  differ  from  nonusers  by  ethnic  or  gender 
status.  Moreover,  individuals  who  use  the  kiosk  are  more  likely 
to  smoke  cigarettes  (approximately  37%  of  the  kiosk  users  were 
cigarette  smokers)  than  do  nonusers.  There  is  probably  a higher 
proportion  of  smokers  to  nonsmokers  than  that  found  on  the 
Internet  (68),  although  there  is  a significant  lack  of  data  char- 
acterizing the  health  behaviors  of  Internet  users.  Because  of  the 
ethnic  compositions  where  the  kiosks  are  placed,  over  50%  of 
kiosk  users  are  nonwhite.  Satisfaction  levels  with  the  kiosks  do 
not  differ  by  ethnic  status  or  by  gender.  These  data  suggest  that 
interactive  multimedia  would  be  used  by  the  public  most  in  need 
of  preventive  services — those  who  do  not  have  ready  access  to 
computers. 

Summary 

Interactive  multimedia  systems,  such  as  the  Internet,  CD- 
ROM,  and  kiosk  programs,  have  the  potential  for  reaching  popu- 
lations in  need  of  risk  communication  messages.  But  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  determine  (a)  how  we  can  harness  the  power  of 
new  media  to  create  the  most  efficacious  programs  and  (b)  how 
we  can  maximize  the  exposure,  access,  and  reach  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  revolutionary  advances  in  our  ability  to  predict,  at  the 
level  of  the  individual,  health  problems  before  they  occur  must 
be  matched  by  our  ability  to  effectively  communicate  risk  at  this 
level.  The  equally  revolutionary  advances  in  information  tech- 
nology allow  us  to  do  just  that — to  communicate  risk  to  mass 
populations  at  the  level  of  the  individual.  An  area  that  requires 
particular  research  attention  is  the  development  of  improved 
statistical  models  for  the  estimation  of  risk  [e.g.,  (69)].  These 
models  should  include  algorithms  for  estimating  the  interactions 
of  multiple  risk  factors  (70). 

With  increasingly  powerful  risk  assessment  tools,  interactive 
multimedia  technologies  should  address  the  difficulties  many 
end  users  have  in  accurately  comprehending  and  recalling  risk 
factor  information  (71).  Interactive  multimedia  allow  us  to  de- 
velop programs  tailored  to  the  relevant  learning  styles  of  the 
user,  including  variations  in  pacing,  in  sequencing,  and  in  type 
of  feedback.  This  technology  allows  us  to  generate  standardized 
methods  for  reviewing  previously  presented  information,  addi- 
tional instruction,  and  skill  building.  The  graphic  capabilities  of 
interactive  multimedia  allow  greater  vividness  of  risk-related 
questions  and  messages  through  digital  video,  animation,  sound, 
and  text. 

In  the  future,  interactive  multimedia  technologies  will  likely 
reach  many  individuals  who  would  not  normally  purchase  or  use 
a computer.  However,  before  the  time  that  interactive  multime- 
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dia  channels  become  as  ubiquitous  as  television,  video  cassette 
recorders,  and  telephones,  significant  effort  will  be  required  to 
make  tailored  and  interactive  health  materials  available  to  a 
broader  spectrum  of  our  society.  Equitable  access  will  require 
not  only  available  technology  but  also  content  that  is  under- 
standable, interesting,  and  relevant. 

The  degree  to  which  we  capitalize  on  the  potential  of  inter- 
active multimedia  in  communicating  risk  will  depend  largely  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  research  in  this  area.  To  date,  there 
are  very  few  research  groups  dedicated  to  pursuing  the  many 
complex  questions,  challenges,  and  opportunities  posed  by  the 
information  revolution  (72,73).  Lack  of  significant  investment  in 
a technology  infrastructure  and  the  integrated  involvement  of 
health  behavior,  epidemiologic,  technical,  and  communications 
expertise  has  impeded  rapid  development  of  this  research  field. 
Although  front-end  costs  to  create  this  infrastructure  are  high, 
the  resulting  interventions  can  be  inexpensively  disseminated 
and  broadly  adopted  at  low  cost.  Heightened  prioritization  from 
federal  and  private  research  agencies  is  required  to  develop  and 
to  support  this  nascent  field.  Such  support  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
payoff  equal  to  or  greater  than  any  public  health  communica- 
tions effort  to  date. 
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Note 

'Mulitmedia  have  been  defined  and  redefined;  however,  as  Galbreath  (12) 

states:  “whether  one  is  a computer,  video,  or  technology  specialist,  all  seem  to 

view  multimedia  as  the  combination  of  two  or  more  media  and  imply  or  assume 

interactivity  via  a computer." 
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Is  There  a Use  for  Tailored  Print  Communications 
in  Cancer  Risk  Communication? 

Barham  K.  Rimer,  Bernard  Glassnum 


The  manner  of  presentation  of  cancer  risk  information  is 
critical  to  its  understanding  and  acceptance  by  the  indi- 
vidual recipient.  Optimal  communication  of  cancer  risk  in- 
formation must  effectively  translate  the  technical  meaning 
and  subtleties  of  risk  and  its  associated  factors  to  a concep- 
tual level  understandable  by  the  recipient.  Tailored  print 
communications  (TPCs)  may  be  an  appropriate  medium  for 
cancer  risk  communication  (CRC).  TPCs  are  more  refined 
than  targeted  communication  materials.  They  are  print  ma- 
terials created  especially  for  an  individual  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge  about  that  person.  The  goal  is  to  provide  indi- 
vidually relevant  and  appropriate  information.  This  review 
examines  the  nature  of  TPCs,  assesses  the  use  and  potential 
of  TPCs  for  the  purpose  of  CRC,  and  highlights  new  direc- 
tions in  CRC.  Articles  dealing  with  TPCs  were  located  by 
searching  the  MEDLINE®  and  Psychinfo®  databases  and 
seeking  in-press  articles.  TPCs  were  identified  for  several 
areas  of  CRC,  including  dietary  change,  smoking  cessation, 
mammography  use,  hormone  replacement  therapy,  health 
risk  appraisal,  and  genetic  susceptibility  to  cancer.  Although 
TPCs  have  been  used  in  a number  of  different  behavioral 
areas,  they  have  not  yet  achieved  their  potential  for  CRC. 
The  use  of  TPCs  in  the  communication  of  cancer  risk  shows 
great  promise,  however,  particularly  as  knowledge  evolves 
regarding  both  the  nature  of  risk  and  the  most  effective 
tailoring  of  health  communication  messages.  [Monogr  Natl 
Cancer  Inst  1999;25:140-8] 


Methods 

We  conducted  MEDLINE®  and  Psychinfo®  searches  of  the 
literature  and  identified  fewer  than  30  relevant  articles  on  tai- 
lored print  communications  (TPCs).  Here,  we  focus  primarily  on 
in-press  or  published  articles  that  reported  randomized  studies  of 
TPCs.  We  noted  any  mention  of  cancer  risks  as  a tailoring  or 
measurement  variable  in  the  study  and  examined  study  out- 
comes, especially  related  cancer  risk  variables.  Because  the  fo- 
cus of  most  of  these  articles  was  not  on  manipulation  of  cancer 
risks  or  on  risk  perceptions,  the  information  that  can  be  gleaned 
is  often  suggestive  and  is  based  on  inferential  rather  than  direct 
evidence,  yet,  in  a larger  sense,  all  these  articles  deal  with  cancer 
risk  communication  (CRC)  because  they  focus  primarily  on  re- 
ducing the  chances  of  getting  cancer  or  dying  of  it  by  changing 
cancer-related  behaviors  or  engaging  in  cancer-protective  be- 
haviors. 

TPCs  were  identified  in  several  main  areas  of  CRC:  dietary 
change,  smoking  cessation,  mammography  use,  hormone  re- 
placement therapy  (HRT),  and  health  risk  appraisal  (HRA).  In 
addition,  the  amount  of  literature  on  genetic  risk  for  cancer 
susceptibility  is  increasing  and  relevant  as  well  because  the  com- 
munication is  inherently  individualized,  personalized,  and  about 
risk. 
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Previous  reviews  by  Strecher  {!)  and  Skinner  et  al.  (2)  ex- 
amined the  first  12  studies  published  on  TPCs.  They  concluded 
that,  compared  with  their  nontailored  counterparts,  TPCs  have 
been  consistently  better  remembered,  read,  and  perceived  as 
relevant,  credible,  or  both.  Evidence  also  exists  that  they  are 
more  effective  for  influencing  health  behaviors.  Not  all  the  stud- 
ies showed  main  effects;  in  general,  however,  those  that  did  not 
have  main  effects  found  important  interactions.  This  article  is 
not  intended  as  a comprehensive  review  of  TPCs,  given  the 
recent  reviews.  Rather,  we  were  interested  in  identifying  the 
more  recent  literature  and  examining  the  lessons  learned  and  the 
research  needed  to  advance  the  science  of  CRC.  We  sought 
evidence  that  the  authors  had  tailored  on  risk  or  on  risk  percep- 
tions or  had  discussed  reactions  to  the  TPCs  in  terms  of  altered 
risk  perceptions,  perceived  susceptibility,  or  the  like.  Because  of 
the  great  variability  in  populations,  outcomes,  and  strategies  and 
of  our  primary  interest  in  the  risk  aspects  of  TPCs,  we  did  not 
attempt  a meta-analysis. 

Background 

The  scientific  calculation  of  risk  is  inherently  statistical.  Eor 
individuals,  risk  is  personal.  CRC  has  been  defined  as  an  inter- 
active process  of  exchange  that  includes  multiple  messages 
about  the  nature  of  cancer  and  related  risks  (3).  To  be  effective, 
CRC  must  traverse  a great  conceptual  distance — from  probabili- 
ties, based  on  mathematics  derived  from  populations,  to  the 
calculation  of  individual  risk,  and  then  to  the  accurate  perception 
of  persona!  risk  by  individuals.  Individuals’  perceptions  about 
risk  are  influenced  by  many  forces  known  only  imperfectly  by 
scientists.  Ultimately,  perception  of  risk  should  translate  into 
knowledge  or  action.  Stated  more  concretely,  the  chance  that  “a 
woman”  will  get  cancer  is  far  less  salient  than  the  likelic  ^od  that 
“I”  will  get  cancer.  This  discrepancy  may  help  to  account  for 
optimistic  biases,  the  tendency  for  some  people  to  discount  their 
personal  chances  of  either  getting  a disease  or  experiencing 
something  else  that  is  undesirable  (4). 

A real  potential  exists  to  improve  health  in  the  correct  un- 
derstanding of  personal  risk.  It  can  increase  knowledge,  facili- 
tate decision  making,  motivate  new  behaviors,  and  change  ex- 
isting behaviors  (5).  Patients  would  benefit  from  health 
professionals  who  understand  personal  risk  and  have  the  time  to 
communicate  it  to  the  patient  on  a one-on-one  level. 

A skilled,  human  risk  advisor  would  take  into  account  the 
host  of  individual  factors  that  affect  how  people  perceive  risks 
and  respond  to  risk  communications,  as  well  as  age,  cultural,  and 
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frisk-appropriate  recommendations.  In  contrast,  mass-produced 
.materials  on  health  education  can  provide  information  about 
general  cancer  risks,  but  they  cannot  take  optimal  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  communicate  with  individuals.  They  fail  to 
recognize,  as  Maibach  and  Holtgrave  (6)  stressed,  that  the  au- 
dience is  not  one  undifferentiated  group. 

Whereas  the  personal  relevance  and  accuracy  of  a risk  esti- 
mate are  important,  so  is  the  way  it  is  presented.  The  manner  in 
which  cancer  risk  information  is  presented  and  how  risk  esti- 
mates are  expressed  may  influence  recipients’  interpretations 
f5j.  People  need  more  than  accurate,  personal  risk  estimates  (7). 
They  also  must  know  how  they,  as  individuals,  can  reduce  their 
risks  (8). 

CRCs  should  include,  where  appropriate,  objective,  absolute 
risks — for  example,  of  getting  cancer,  dying  of  cancer,  or  having 
a mutation — and  the  objective  risk  reduction  associated  with 
recommendations  for  behavior  changes.  At  present,  only  a small 
number  of  validated  cancer  risk  models  are  available.  Although 
these  models  yield  apparently  objective  and  quantitative  risk 
; estimates,  tailoring  carries  both  the  opportunity  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  help  the  individual  reader  understand  the  evidence  un- 
derlying the  model,  as  well  as  how  a model-based  estimate  ap- 
' plies  and  does  not  apply  to  him  or  her.  Any  discussion  must 
, convey  the  confidence  interval  around  the  estimate.  Such  com- 
munications also  should  respond  to  people’s  subjective  risk  per- 
[ceptions  (9)  and  attempt  to  correct  misperceptions.  A person’s 
subjective  risk  may  be  more  important  than  his  or  her  objective 
■risk  in  determining  better  health  behavior.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
need  exists  for  highly  specific  information  about  risk,  presented 
in  a way  that  takes  into  account  the  relevant  characteristics  that 
influence  the  understanding  and  use  of  the  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  traditional  booklets  and  brochures  are  limited  in  their 
capacity  to  individualize  risk  communication. 

To  resolve  this  dilemma,  health  communicators  have  begun 
to  use  TPCs.  TPCs  can  accomplish  this  multilevel  communica- 
I tion  because  individualized  strategies  are  appropriate  when  the 
information  must  be  individualized  to  be  meaningful.  Thus,  can- 
cer risk  information  can  include  other,  individually  appropriate 
content  as  well  as  specific  quantitative  estimates.  Probability 
estima^'  . can  be  accompanied  by  both  an  explanation  of  how  the 
risk  estimate  was  derived  and  what  it  means.  It  can  include 
information  about  how  to  reduce  the  risk  (JO,  11).  CRC  also  must 
reflect  the  fact  that  some  people  do  not  want  to  receive  quanti- 
tative probability  estimates.  Ideally,  risk  communication  in- 
volves truly  interactive  communication  and  shared  decision 
making  about  recommended  risk  management  strategies  (6). 

TPCs  are  print  materials  that  are  created  especially  for  an 
individual.  They  are  based  on  information  about  that  person  (2) 
and  provide  individually  relevant  and  appropriate  information 
(12).  The  information  can  come  from  many  sources  (e.g.,  self- 
administered  or  interviewer-administered  questionnaires,  medi- 
cal records,  and  encounter  data)  (13).  The  diffusion  of  TPCs  has 
been  facilitated  by  advances  in  computer  technology  and  a 
growing  number  of  software  programs  that  can  be  used  to  create 
TPCs.  In  addition,  the  genetics  revolution  is  providing  us  with 
the  tools  to  provide  better  estimates  of  genetic  risks. 

Everywhere  we  look,  the  concept  of  mass  customization  is 
being  applied  (14).  Increasingly,  the  consumer  expects  to  be 
treated  as  an  individual.  Mass  marketing  has  become  more  and 
more  individualized,  and  the  evidence  suggests  consumer  accep- 
i tance  of  tailored  products.  TPCs  are  part  of  a global  information 
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revolution.  Robinson  et  al.  (15)  recently  highlighted  the  poten- 
tial advantages  of  the  “new  media”  for  improving  health,  in  part, 
by  tailoring  information  to  the  needs  of  users.  Tailored  commu- 
nications may  be  particularly  important  in  helping  consumers 
make  personal  decisions  about  health  care  choices.  This  ability 
is  especially  important  in  an  era  when  the  profusion  of  choices 
and  the  complexity  of  treatments  may  leave  consumers  at  a 
disadvantage  (16). 

TPCs  are  suited  ideally  to  communicating  cancer  risks.  We 
provide  an  overview  of  TPCs,  with  a focus  on  their  potential  for 
CRC.  We  briefly  will  review  the  studies  conducted  to  date,  with 
a focus  on  their  utility  for  CRC.  We  also  will  highlight  new 
directions  in  CRC  and  the  potential  of  TPCs  for  use  in  CRC. 
Another  review  in  this  monograph  focuses  on  interactive  health 
communications  (17). 

How  Tailoring  Is  Done 

Tailored  materials  are  more  refined  than  targeted  materials. 
The  latter  may  segment  the  population  into  high-risk  groups — 
for  example,  on  the  basis  of  race,  a health  condition,  or  age — and 
then  create  materials  especially  for  the  group.  Evidence  suggests 
that  targeted  materials  are  effective  (17).  But  the  messages  are 
not  individualized  as  they  are  for  tailored  materials.  Researchers 
have  hypothesized  that  greater  effect  could  be  achieved  through 
tailoring. 

Tailoring  should  be  informed  by  theory  and  what  is  known 
about  the  determinants  of  the  behavior  (18).  For  example,  to 
create  a TPC  about  smoking  cessation,  the  creator  would  need  at 
least  the  following  data:  patient’s  name,  sex,  current  smoking 
status  and  intentions,  responses  to  items  about  the  pros  and  cons 
of  change,  and  responses  to  the  processes  of  change  items  (19). 
Ideally,  level  of  addiction,  confidence  in  ability  to  quit,  and 
related  variables  also  would  be  assessed.  The  selection  of  tai- 
loring variables  should  be  grounded  in  theory  and  understanding 
of  the  behavior.  Some  tailoring  algorithms  have  used  variables 
such  as  risk  perceptions,  motivations  to  change,  quantitative  risk 
estimates,  and  self-efficacy.  This  tailoring  is  especially  appro- 
priate when  models  such  as  Precaution  Adoption  are  used. 

To  accurately  assess  risk  and  risk  perceptions  in  TPCs,  re- 
searchers should  use  qualitative  and  quantitative  measures  of 
risk  as  recommended  by  Weinstein  et  al.  (20).  These  measures 
should  include  how  likely  one  is  to  get  breast  cancer,  for  ex- 
ample. One  would  want  to  ask  this  question,  using  both  quali- 
tative descriptors,  such  as  “How  likely  are  you  to  get  .v?”  as  well 
as  “On  a scale  from  1 to  100,  what  is  the  chance  you  will  get  .r?” 
In  addition,  both  objective  and  subjective  risks  should  be  as- 
sessed. The  assessment  should  be  specific  to  a particular  risk  or 
hazard,  and  the  appropriate  reference  group  should  be  used. 

Tailoring  of  print  materials  may  be  done  quite  simply,  using 
a few  variables  such  as  race  and  previous  health  behavior.  Or  it 
may  be  done  by  using  complex  combinations  of  variables  that 
result  in  millions  or  billions  of  possible  combinations. 

TPCs  come  in  many  forms.  The  first  reported  TPCs  were 
variants  on  tailored,  personalized  letters  and  feedback  reports 
(21-23).  More  recent  studies  (most  in  press  or  ongoing)  are 
using  a wider  array  of  approaches,  including  tailored  calendars 
(24),  tailored  birthday  cards  and  newsletters  (25),  tailored  bro- 
chures (13),  tailored  tip  sheets  in  combination  with  feedback 
reports  (26),  and  combinations  of  personalized  feedback  reports 
and  stage-matched  manuals  (/9j.  Investigators  have  used  differ- 
ent approaches  when  programming  the  tailored  communications 
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algorithms,  including  combinations  of  spreadsheets,  databases, 
Microsoft  Word,  and  Pascal.  Unfortunately,  at  present,  no  “off 
the  shelf”  packages  are  available  for  producing  tailored  commu- 
nications. 

Briefly,  print  message  tailoring  is  accomplished  by  program- 
ming a computer  application,  such  as  a word  processor,  to  select 
and  combine  message  elements  into  a printed  message.  The 
message  elements  are  part  of  a message  library  that  contains  all 
possible  responses  for  different  conditions.  The  basis  for  the 
selection  is  the  variables  and  their  values  in  an  individual’s  data 
record,  using  information  drawn  from  such  sources  as  inter- 
views, medical  or  pharmacy  records,  and  observations.  Message 
elements  are  usually  sentences  and  paragraphs,  as  well  as  images 
such  as  drawings  and  graphs.  Empirically  based  decision  rules 
for  selecting  the  appropriate  message  from  a library  of  options 
are  a feature  of  the  expert-like  systems  that  are  used  to  produce 
TPCs.  Tailored  risk  communication  might  be  seen  as  simply  a 
subset  of  TPCs,  i.e.,  those  communications  dealing  with  risk,  but 
this  statement  would  oversimplify  the  range  and  complexity  of 
tailoring  opportunities  associated  with  risk. 

How  Tailoring  Works 

It  is  not  known  exactly  how  tailoring  exerts  its  effect.  Data 
show  that  tailored  materials  are  more  likely  to  be  read,  retained, 
remembered,  and  rated  more  highly  in  comparison  with  nontai- 
lored  materials.  Under  Petty  and  Cacioppo’s  (27)  Elaboration 
Likelihood  Model,  the  increased  attention  and  retention  might 
lead  to  better  processing  of  the  information  and,  thereby,  to 
better  outcomes.  Such  outcomes  are  consistent  with  Rothman 
and  Schwartz’s  (28)  observations  about  the  importance  of  the 
accessibility  of  risk  information.  Features  of  both  the  person  and 
the  environment  affect  accessibility.  The  effect  of  TPCs  also  is 
consistent  with  the  Transtheoretical  Model  (29)  as  the  guiding 
theory;  many  tailored  materials  address  issues  pertinent  to  a 
particular  stage  of  change  without  extraneous  information.  They 
are  perceived  as  more  relevant  and  are  more  attended  to  by  the 
recipient  and,  ultimately,  facilitate  more  behavior  change.  In  the 
case  of  CRC,  following  the  Precaution  Adoption  Model  of 
Weinstein  et  al.  (20),  the  effect  may  be  achieved  because  the 
TPCs  are  directed  at  a person’s  position  along  a behavioral 
continuum  that  reflects  response  to  a hazard  and  overcomes 
barriers.  Or  messages  might  be  designed  to  increase  perceived 
susceptibility  consistent  with  the  Health  Belief  Model  (30). 

Because  the  reported  studies  have  used  several  different  theo- 
ries, variables,  and  formats  and  generally  have  not  used  factorial 
designs,  it  is  not  possible  to  answer  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  questions  about  how  tailored  materials  exert  their 
effect,  much  less  the  role  of  risk  communication  in  producing 
the  effect.  Moreover,  most  TPC  research  reported  to  date  has 
relied  on  theories,  such  as  the  Stages  of  Change  Model,  in  which 
risk  is  not  a major  construct.  Several  of  the  TPC  studies  cur- 
rently in  the  field  are  using  theories,  such  as  the  Precaution 
Adoption  Model,  in  which  risk  is  central.  Thus,  much  more 
information  should  be  available  in  the  future  about  the  utility  of 
TPCs  for  CRC. 

Overview  of  Research  Results 

In  the  next  sections,  we  review  research  results  from  the  TPC 
literature.  Because  two  recent  reviews  (1,2)  have  focused  on 
many  of  the  articles  reviewed  here,  our  summary  is  brief.  In 
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Table  1.  Evidence  for  the  effectivene.ss  of  tailored  print 
communications  (TPCs) 


Significant 

impact*  ^ 

Characteristic 

Yes 

No  j 

TPCs  are  more  likely  to  be 
read,  recalled,  and  rated 
more  highly. 

Brinberg  and  Axelson 
(31) 

Campbell  et  al.  (32) 

Brug  et  al.  f22j 

Lipkus  et  al.  (iij 

Rimer  et  al.  (25) 

i 

TPCs  have  a significant 
effect  on  decreasing 
dietary  fat  intake. 

Bowen  et  al.  (34) 
Brinberg  and  Axelson 

(31) 

Campbell  et  al.  (32) 

Brug  et  al.  (22) 

Brug  et  al.  (23) 

TPCs  have  a significant 
effect  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  intake. 

Brug  et  al.  (23) 

Campbell  et  al.  (32) 
Brug  et  al.  (22 j 

TPCs  have  a significant 
main  effect  or  subgroup 
effect  on  smoking 
cessation. 

Strecher  et  al.  (35) 
Lipkus  et  al.  (33) 
Dijkstra  et  al.  (36) 

Curry  et  al.  (37) 
Dijkstra  et  al.  (38) 

TPCs  have  a significant 
main  effect  or  subgroup 
effect  on  use  of 
mammography. 

Skinner  et  al.  (21) 
Rakowski  et  al.  (26) 

Rimer  et  al.  (25) 
Drossaert  et  al.  (39) 
Meldrum  et  al.  (40) 

TPCs  improve  woman's 
decisions  about  hormone 
replacement  therapy. 

O'Connor  et  al.  (41) 

TPCs  can  improve  behavior 
change  in  response  to  a 
health  risk  appraisal. 

Kreuter  and  Strecher 

(42) 

*Investigators  and  reference  numbers  are  listed  in  columns. 


Tables  1 and  2,  we  highlight  the  study  outcomes  and  the  role  of 
risk  in  those  studies. 

Dietary  Change 

To  date,  more  TPC  studies  have  been  conducted  in  the  area  of 
dietary  change  than  in  any  other  area.  However,  assessment  of 
risk  perceptions  and  tailoring  on  the  basis  of  risk  played  only  a 
minor  role  in  these  studies.  Campbell  et  al.  (32)  measured  per- 
ceived susceptibility  to  diet-related  diseases  but  did  not  report 
findings.  One  of  the  assumptions  of  Brug  et  al.  (22)  was  that 
TPCs  would  heighten  recipients’  awareness  of  cancer  risks  and 
lead  to  other  changes  that  would  result  in  dietary  behavior 
changes.  Thus,  feedback  about  dietary  practices  was  designed 
accordingly.  Nevertheless,  the  results  have  been  impressive — 
significant  effects  on  decreasing  dietary  fat  intake  in  studies  by 
Brinberg  and  Axelson  (31),  Bowen  et  al.  (34),  Campbell  et  al. 
(32),  and  Brug  et  al.  (22,23).  These  outcomes  were  achieved 
with  a variety  of  TPCs,  including  brochures  (31),  personalized 
feedback  (34),  and  a tailored  nutrition  packet  (32).  The  results 
for  increasing  fruit  and  vegetable  consumption  with  the  same 
interventions  were  mixed— one  study  (23)  found  significant  ef- 
fects, while  two  other  studies  (22,32)  did  not. 

As  a group,  these  studies  have  demonstrated  that  tailored 
letters  can  change  dietary  behavior,  although  the  results  were 
more  consistent  for  dietary  fat  than  for  fruit  and  vegetable  con- 
sumption (see  Tables  1 and  2).  The  authors  also  found  that 
TPCs,  compared  with  generic  materials,  were  more  likely  to  be 
read,  were  rated  higher,  and  resulted  in  greater  information  re- 
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Table  2.  Use  of  risk  messages  and/or  assessment  of  risk  outcomes  in  TPCs* 

1 Authors  (reference  No.) 

Risk  message  and/or  impact 

Campbell  et  al.  (32) 

Beliefs  about  perceived  susceptibility  to 
diet-related  diseases  were  measured  but  not 
reported. 

Bowen  et  al.  (34) 

Brug  et  al.  (22) 

Brug  et  al.  (23) 

TPCs  heightened  awareness  of  cancer  risks  as 
related  to  diet,  but  no  risk-related  outcomes 
were  presented. 

Curry  et  al.  (37) 

Health  concern  was  a tailoring  variable,  but  no 
outcome  data  were  presented. 

Strecher  et  al.  (35) 

Risk  for  smoking-related  diseases  was  a tailoring 
variable. 

Dijkstra  ei  al.  lSS.43j 

Smoking  cessation  was  tailored  on  outcome  and 
efficacy  expectancies;  perceived  health 
consequences  were  not  affected. 

Lipkus  et  al.  (33) 

As  a facilitator  for  quitting  smoking,  improved 
health  was  a tailoring  variable  but  was  not 
related  to  quitting. 

Skinner  et  al.  (21) 

Perceived  susceptibility  was  not  affected  by  the 
intervention. 

O’Connor  et  al.  (41) 

Women  who  received  tailored  decision  aids  were 
more  likely  to  be  aware  of  the  risks  and 

benefits  of  HRTf. 

Kreuter  and  Strecher  (42) 

Enhanced  HRA+  feedback  included  risk 

information  and  individually  tailored  behavior 
change  information.  Patients  who  received 
enhanced  HRA  feedback  were  18%  more 
likely  to  change  at  least  one  risk  behavior. 
Patients  who  overestimated  their  cancer  risks 
became  more  accurate. 

*TPCs  = tailored  print  communications. 
tHRT  = hormone  replacement  therapy. 
i:HRA  = health  risk  appraisal. 


call.  One  important  similarity  underlying  these  studies  was  an 
assumption  that  awareness  of  one’s  cancer  risk  behavior  is  nec- 
essary for  change  and  that  personalized,  individualized  informa- 
tion about  one’s  own  behavior  can  provide  motivation  for 
change.  In  large  measure,  the  studies  were  successful.  However, 
the  published  reports  do  not  permit  readers  to  draw  conclusions 
about  the  role  of  risk  or  risk  perceptions  in  producing  the  out- 
comes. Nor,  as  in  the  other  topic  areas,  can  the  reader  assess  to 
what  extent  the  overall  quality  of  the  TPC  or  particular  elements, 
such  as  information,  format,  or  style,  affected  outcome. 

Smoking  Cessation 

The  amount  of  literature  on  the  use  of  TPCs  to  increase 
smoking  cessation  is  increasing.  The  smoking  studies  generally 
have  used  the  Stages  of  Change  Model  as  the  theoretical  foun- 
dation, but  they  have  varied  greatly  in  how  tailoring  was  done  as 
well  as  in  style,  format,  number  of  tailoring  variables,  and  other 
elements.  As  in  the  area  of  dietary  change,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
reviewer  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  TPC.  Tables  1 and  2 show 
that  the  effect  of  TPCs  on  smoking  cessation  has  been  mixed, 
with  positive  findings  in  three  studies  (33,35,36)  and  negative 
findings  in  two  studies  (37,38). 

Risk  communication  could  be  a strong  component  of  smok- 
ing cessation  interventions,  but  not  all  studies  were  tailored  on 
risk  perception  variables  or  even  measured  such  variables.  Stud- 
ies by  Strecher  et  al.  and  Dijkstra  et  al.  are  exceptions.  Strecher 
et  al.  (35)  used  risk  for  smoking-related  diseases  as  a tailoring 
variable,  and  messages  included  the  perceived  threat  of  smok- 
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ing-related  diseases.  No  data  were  reported  with  regard  to 
changes  in  perceived  risk.  Dijkstra  et  al.  (36,38,44)  assessed 
different  questions  related  to  the  effect  of  TPCs  on  smoking 
cessation.  Of  particular  relevance  to  risk  communication  is  a 
study  that  focused  on  using  computer-tailored  feedback  to 
change  cognitive  determinants  of  smoking  among  smokers  who 
said  they  were  planning  to  quit  in  6 months.  The  authors  com- 
pared computer-generated  letters  on  the  outcomes  of  smoking 
cessation  with  computer-generated  letters,  using  efficacy  infor- 
mation versus  control  conditions  (38).  They  focused  on  social 
learning  variables,  such  as  self-efficacy  and  outcome  expectan- 
cies. Although  some  variables,  such  as  perceptions  about  envi- 
ronmental and  social  consequences,  were  changed  as  a result  of 
the  computer  letters,  perceived  health  consequences — a dimen- 
sion of  risk  perception — were  not  affected. 

Lipkus  et  al.  (33)  assessed  the  effect  of  iteratively  tailored 
birthday  cards  and  newsletters  among  low-income,  primarily 
African-American  smokers.  They  tailored  the  cards  and  news- 
letters on  the  basis  of  variables  from  the  Stages  of  Change  Model 
as  well  as  barriers  to  quitting  and  other  variables.  Three  inter- 
vention groups  were  identified:  provider  prompting  only,  tai- 
lored print,  and  tailored  print  and  telephone  counseling.  A highly 
significant  quitting  effect  was  seen  for  the  TPC  group;  33%  of 
those  who  received  TPCs  quit  smoking  compared  with  13%  in 
the  prompting  only  group  and  with  19%  who  received  telephone 
counseling  as  well  as  the  TPC.  The  effect  was  especially  strong 
for  contemplators  and  black  men.  Although  improved  health  was 
a motivator  for  quitting  and  therefore  a tailoring  variable,  risk 
perceptions  were  a minor  part  of  both  the  intervention  and  evalu- 
ation and  did  not  seem  to  affect  quitting  behavior. 

Thus,  several  TPC  studies  have  focused  on  smoking  cessa- 
tion. Several  different  kinds  of  TPCs  were  used  in  these  studies, 
including  personalized  feedback  (37,43),  a tailored  letter 
(35,38,44),  and  tailored  birthday  cards  and  newsletters  (33). 
Some  investigators  used  pro  or  con  measures  and  measures  of 
risk  perception  and  then  tailored  on  these  variables.  Although 
risk  perceptions,  health  concerns,  or  both  were  tailoring  vari- 
ables in  some  studies,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  a major  focus, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  risk  tailoring  affected  the 
outcomes.  Two  of  the  studies  had  main  effects  on  longer  term 
abstinence.  An  additional  study  showed  significant  interactions 
(see  Tables  1 and  2).  However,  the  variations  in  smoker  char- 
acteristics make  comparisons  difficult. 

Mammography  Use 

In  several  studies,  TPCs  were  used  as  part  of  a strategy  to 
increase  mammography  use.  In  most  of  these  studies,  risk  was 
not  a major  variable,  although,  in  some  cases,  the  TPC  was 
designed  to  reduce  women’s  unrealistic  perceptions  of  cancer 
risk.  Skinner  et  al.  (21)  conducted  one  of  the  first  studies  in  this 
area  and  found  no  main  effects  on  mammography  use  but  sig- 
nificant interactions,  with  special  benefits  for  black  women  and 
those  with  incomes  less  than  $26  000.  The  tailored  letter  did  not 
result  in  differences  in  perceived  susceptibility,  Skinner’s  risk 
perception  variable  (27  j. 

Two  European  studies  (39,40)  used  tailored  leaflets  and  in- 
vitation letters  to  increase  participation  in  mammography.  Nei- 
ther study  found  an  improvement  in  participation  among  women 
who  received  the  tailored  letters  and  leaflets.  But  mammography 
rates  were  uniformly  high  and  these  were  very  minimal  TPCs. 

In  the  United  States,  Rakowski  et  al.  (26 j combined  stage 
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matching  and  tailoring  to  create  tip  sheets  and  tailored  letters  to 
increase  mammography  use  among  1864  women  in  a health 
maintenance  organization  (HMO).  Stage-matched,  tailored  ma- 
terials significantly  outperformed  a no-materials  group  and  a 
standard  intervention  group:  63.6%  of  the  women  in  the  stage- 
matched  group  received  mammograms  compared  with  54.9%  in 
the  no-materiais  group  and  with  58.5%  in  the  standard  interven- 
tion group.  Tailoring  was  not  based  on  risk  perceptions  or  com- 
munication of  actual  risks. 

In  a study  in  which  TPCs  were  used  in  a low-income,  pri- 
marily African-American  population.  Rimer  et  al.  f25j  found  an 
effect  of  tailored  birthday  cards  and  tailored  newsletters  for  Pap 
tests  and  overall  cancer  screening  but  not  for  mammography. 
However,  mammography  use  was  already  well  above  the  na- 
tional average  in  all  study  groups,  so  there  was  little  room  for 
improvement. 

The  mammography-related  TPCs  are  promising  in  spite  of 
inconsistent  results.  This  area  might  benefit  from  more  inclusion 
of  and  tailoring  on  risk  variables,  as  there  are  quantitative  mod- 
els of  breast  cancer  risk.  Some  cuiTent  studies  are  doing  just  that. 
For  example,  in  an  ongoing  study  using  TPCs  to  improve  wom- 
en’s decision  making  about  mammography.  Rimer  and  col- 
leagues {13}  are  giving  women  their  Gail  Model  scores  with 
additional  information  to  shift  their  risk  perceptions,  if  appro- 
priate. Balance  sheets  are  used  to  help  women  examine  the  pros 
and  cons  of  mammography.  Women  are  informed  of  the  factors 
that  contributed  to  their  Gail  Model  scores.  This  approach  is 
consistent  with  Rothman  and  Kiviniemi’s  {7}  recommendation 
that  risk  communicators  provide  information  on  probabilities 
and  also  on  causes  and  consequences. 

Hormone  Replacement  Therapy 

Few  areas  of  medicine  exist  in  which  risk  communication  is 
more  challenging  than  HRT.  Providers  must  communicate,  and 
women  must  understand  the  trade-offs  of  risks  and  benefits  for 
multiple  diseases  as  they  consider  a lifelong  HRT  regimen. 
O’Connor  et  al.  (41)  applied  the  exciting  technology  of  decision 
aids  in  helping  women  to  make  personal  decisions  about  HRT 
use.  In  a randomized  clinical  trial,  the  authors  compared  the 
efficacy  of  a general  educational  pamphlet  with  a tailored  deci- 
sion aid.  Women  who  received  the  decision  aids  showed  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  a number  of  areas,  including  realistic 
personal  expectations  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  HRT.  Women 
who  received  the  decision  aids  were  more  likely  to  know  HRT 
benefits  and  risks,  to  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  risks,  and 
to  say  they  made  an  informed  choice  (see  Tables  1 and  2). 

Health  Risk  Appraisal 

Kreuter  and  Strecher  (42)  conducted  a randomized  trial  to 
compare  the  effects  of  typical  HRA  feedback  with  enhanced 
HRA  feedback.  The  enhanced  feedback  was  individually  tai- 
lored on  the  basis  of  the  Health  Belief  Model  and  Stages  of 
Change  Model.  The  feedback  included  two  components:  risk 
information  and  individually  tailored  behavior  change  informa- 
tion. Overall,  patients  who  received  enhanced  HRA  feedback 
were  18%  more  likely  to  change  at  least  one  risk  behavior  than 
the  patients  who  received  typical  HRA  feedback.  The  enhanced 
feedback  promoted  changes  in  some  behaviors  but  not  in  others, 
as  determined  by  a baseline  assessment  and  a 6-month  follow- 
up. Moreover,  the  enhanced  HRA  was  effective  in  changing 
perceived  risks.  Patients  who  had  underestimated  their  stroke 
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risks  and  those  who  had  overestimated  their  cancer  risks  both  ‘ 
became  more  accurate  (45).  This  is  one  of  the  few  studies  to  ’ 
demonstrate  a causal  link  between  risk  perceptions  and  behavior.  ! 
Smokers  who  had  accurate  perceptions  of  stroke  risk  at  baseline  i 
were  significantly  more  likely  to  have  quit  smoking  at  follow-up  |i 
than  were  those  with  optimistic  biases.  These  results  suggest  that  i! ; 
tailored  communications  may  be  effective  for  some  behaviors  i 
when  based  on  risk  information  and  behavior  change  informa- 
tion. j 

Genetic  Susceptibility  to  Cancer  |ij 

One  of  the  areas  of  CRC  that  provides  the  greatest  challenges  !j 
is  cancer  genetics.  Genetic  risk  is  inherently  probabilistic,  and,  j 
as  Wroe  et  al.  (46)  showed,  perceived  risk  may  be  a more  im- 
portant variable  for  genetic  testing  than  for  cancer  screening  and  '' 
other  health  screening.  Lloyd  et  al.  (47)  pointed  out  that  the  . 
effectiveness  of  genetic  counseling  depends  on  attenders’  com-  i 
prehension  of  risk  communication.  They  also  suggested  that  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  factors  that  facilitate  comprehension 
and  recall  of  risk  estimations.  In  the  literature  related  to  genetic  . 
susceptibility  for  cancer,  a number  of  authors  have  assessed  ’ 
people’s  perceptions  about  their  cancer  risks,  in  addition  to  other  ; 
measures  (48).  Most  of  these  authors  have  found  that  people 
overestimate  the  chances  of  having  a mutation  and  of  getting 
cancer.  Moreover,  when  faced  with  the  possibility  of  being  ! 
tested  for  genetic  susceptibility,  most  people  likewise  focus  on  : 
the  benefits  rather  than  on  the  risks  or  limitations.  Thus,  this  area  I 
might  benefit  from  the  use  of  individualized  educational  strate- 
gies such  as  TPCs. 

Few  investigators  have  attempted  to  experimentally  control 
the  risk  communication  or  even  to  assess  people’s  reactions  to 
risk  estimates.  We  will  focus  here  on  this  aspect  of  genetic  risk  i 
studies  because  they  share  a common  core  with  TPC  studies — i 
the  communication  of  individualized  risk  estimates.  Although 
these  studies  are  not  strictly  TPC  studies,  they  offer  lessons  to 
those  interested  in  considering  the  appropriateness  of  TPCs  for  | 
communicating  cancer  risks  in  the  area  of  genetics. 

In  one  of  the  few  experimental  studies,  Herman  et  al.  (49) 
conducted  a randomized  trial  in  which  high-risk  relatives  of 
patients  with  breast  cancer  were  assigned  to  either  a general 
health  education  intervention  or  one  in  which  they  received  in- 
dividualized Gail  Model  scores  and  related  information.  Women 
who  received  risk  counseling  and  printed  risk  estimates  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  improve  their  risk  comprehension. 
However,  women  in  both  groups  continued  to  overestimate  their 
lifetime  risk  of  breast  cancer.  Women  with  high  levels  of  base- 
line anxiety  were  least  likely  to  benefit  from  the  intervention. 
Lloyd  et  al.  (47)  and  Watson  et  al.  (50)  studied  women  who 
attended  genetics  clinics  versus  general  practice  clinics  to  assess 
the  effect  of  personalized  risk  estimates.  They  found  that  most 
women  overestimated  their  breast  cancer  risk;  66%  could  not 
accurately  recall  their  own  risk  even  after  being  provided  printed 
estimates. 

The  difficulty  in  recalling  risk  estimates  may  result  from  how 
information  is  presented.  Hallowell  et  al.  (51)  studied  prefer- 
ences for  risk  information  and  found  that  73%  of  women  wanted 
quantitative  risk  estimates;  however,  in  over  40%  of  cases,  the 
risk  information  was  not  presented  in  the  counselee’s  desired 
format.  In  generic  health  education  materials,  it  is  not  possible  to 
respond  to  format  preferences.  TPCs  offer  the  potential  to  tailor 
on  both  the  risk  estimate  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented. 
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In  a study  being  conducted  at  Duke  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter through  the  Breast  Specialized  Program  of  Research  Excel- 
lence (SPORE),  women  were  asked  whether  they  wanted  a 
qualitative  risk  estimate,  a quantitative  risk  estimate,  or  both. 
Baseline  data  indicate  that  the  majority  of  women  wanted  both 
estimates  (8).  However,  some  women  want  only  qualitative  es- 
timates, and  this  estimate  is  what  they  are  given  until  their  coun- 
seling session.  A real  mismatch  could  occur  if  women  wanted 
qualitative  estimates  and  were  provided  with  numbers.  The  abil- 
ity to  respond  to  the  needs,  readiness,  and  preferences  of  indi- 
viduals is  an  inherent  benefit  of  TPCs.  Eig.  1 shows  an  example 
of  a woman  who  received  a quantitative  estimate  of  risk. 

Together,  these  studies  show  that  most  people  want  quanti- 
tative risk  estimates,  but  these  estimates  are  not  enough  to  en- 
courage accurate  recall.  Moreover,  the  uncertainties  associated 
.with  the  results  of  genetic  testing  are  especially  challenging. 
Welch  and  Burke  (52)  gave  the  example  of  a physician  who 
needed  to  communicate  the  concept:  “You  have  a 75%  risk  of 
developing  colon  cancer.”  TPCs  may  be  a good  vehicle  for 
communicating  genetic  risks  because  they  can  provide  individu- 
alized estimates  in  a format  that  is  acceptable  to  individuals. 

: Discussion 

We  have  reviewed  reports  of  21  published  or  in-press  studies 
! in  which  the  first  TPCs  were  evaluated  in  randomized  trials.  As 
! we  discussed,  TPCs  have  been  used  in  a number  of  different 
I behavioral  areas,  including  primary  and  secondary  cancer  pre- 
vention as  well  as  in  cancer  genetics,  HRA,  and  decision  mak- 
ing. Because  the  studies  were  so  different  from  one  another,  with 
very  different  outcomes,  we  did  not  attempt  a meta-analysis. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  offer  several  conclusions. 

First,  as  shown  in  Table  2,  with  reference  to  the  theme  of  this 
" review,  TPCs  have  not  achieved  their  potential  in  CRC.  Whereas 
I all  the  topics  covered  by  TPCs  can  be  considered  CRC,  at  least 
• broadly,  little  investigation  has  been  done  of  how  risk  mediates 
I the  outcomes  achieved.  Even  when  authors  said  they  were  using 
I a model  that  incorporated  risk  perception  or  objective  risk  mea- 
i sures,  they  rarely  presented  results  specific  to  these  variables. 
I Two  studies  provide  reason  to  be  optimistic  about  the  potential 
I role  of  TPCs  in  CRC.  Kreuter  and  Strecher  (42)  demonstrated 
I that  patients  who  received  enhanced  HRA  feedback  in  compari- 
t son  with  standard  feedback  became  more  accurate  in  their  esti- 
j mates  of  cancer  risks.  O’Connor  et  al.  (41 ) showed  that  decision 
[ aids  about  HRT  resulted  in  patients  who  were  more  aware  of  the 
I risks  and  benefits  of  HRT. 

Clearly,  TPCs  are  rated  more  highly  than  their  generic  coun- 


terparts. This  finding  is  important,  and  other  investigators  should 
use  process  measures  as  part  of  their  evaluations.  All  the  TPC 
studies  conducted  on  dietary  fat  have  found  significant  effects, 
whereas  the  results  for  fruit  and  vegetable  consumption  have 
been  equivocal.  However,  in  several  of  the  studies,  the  investi- 
gators were  attempting  to  affect  multiple  behaviors.  Thus,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  lack  of  effect  is  a result  of  behavioral 
overload  or  if  fruit  and  vegetable  consumption  is  a more  difficult 
behavior  to  influence  through  TPCs.  The  two  smoking  cessation 
studies  that  used  well-developed  TPCs  without  auxiliary  print 
materials  and  did  not  self-select  particularly  difficult  populations 
(33,35)  found  significant  main  effects  or  interactions.  This  find- 
ing is  especially  important  given  the  difficulty  of  influencing 
smoking  behavior.  The  results  on  mammography  also  are  equiv- 
ocal. but  the  studies  may  have  suffered  from  ceiling  effects. 
Finally,  in  the  areas  of  HRT  and  HRA,  the  results  were  positive. 

In  the  studies  reported  in  this  review,  it  was  not  possible  to 
determine  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  quality  differences  in  the 
construction  of  the  TPCs  might  have  affected  study  outcome. 
While  a rose  is  a rose  is  a rose,  to  paraphrase  Gertrude  Stein,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  TPCs.  It  is  possible  that  negative  results 
are  a result  of  inadequacies  in  the  TPC  itself. 

The  TPCs  reviewed  here  varied  greatly  in  design,  format, 
length,  and  execution.  Some  may  have  been  executed  better  than 
others.  No  reason  exists  to  believe  that  a letter  with  a few  tai- 
lored elements  would  be  as  effective  as  a brochure  with  infor- 
mation and  graphics  tailored  to  the  reader. 

Thus,  on  balance,  more  positive  than  null  results  were  found. 
This  finding  is  true  especially  if  one  focuses  on  the  more  recent 
studies.  The  studies  that  are  now  in  the  field  will  be  poised  to 
answer  many  of  the  important  questions  about  tailoring.  Overall, 
the  results  of  the  studies  reviewed  here  give  us  reason  for  both 
optimism  and  caution.  The  results  are  generally  balanced;  cer- 
tainly no  evidence  of  harm  is  found.  However,  more  work  is 
needed  to  determine  how  best  to  tailor  and  assess  what  problems 
and  populations  are  most  appropriate  for  tailoring  interventions. 

To  advance  the  science  of  both  tailoring  and  CRC,  scientists 
should  agree  on  the  most  pressing  questions,  develop  a core  set 
of  common  terms  and  measures,  and  put  their  codes,  like  genetic 
sequences,  into  a researcher-accessible  website.  TPC  researchers 
can  do  a better  job  of  describing  what  they  do  and  of  making 
their  tailoring  algorithms  and  formats  available  for  examination. 
Science  is  built  through  iterative  discoveries  as  well  as  giant 
leaps.  Major  advances  in  this  field  are  likely  to  come  from  a 
concerted  effort  by  scientists  to  collaborate  to  raise  and  answer 
the  important  questions. 
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Fig.  1.  Communicating  personal  risk  information. 
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BRCAl  & 2 Testing:  It’s  a Personal  Decision 


Your  chance  of  having  a BRCA 1 or  2 alteration  may  be  from  25%  to  50%. 

Alteration 


Alteration 


75% 

Your  chance  of  NOT  having  a BRCA  1 or  2 alteration  may  be  from  50%  to  75%. 
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In  the  next  sections,  we  summarize  some  of  the  lessons 
learned  about  TPCs  for  health  practitioners  and  suggest  several 
areas  of  research  that  should  be  pursued  to  answer  important 
questions  about  TPCs. 

What  Can  Practitioners  Do  Today  With 
Tailored  Risk  Communication? 

Several  reviews  have  highlighted  the  value  of  personalized 
letters  and  reminders  (53).  The  previous  discussion  shows,  on 
balance,  a favorable  effect  of  TPCs.  The  collective  experience 
generally  has  been  with  tailored  letters,  booklets,  newsletters, 
and  even  birthday  cards.  To  date,  it  is  not  clear  how  much 
tailoring  is  needed.  In  many  cases,  less  may  be  more.  Even  a 
Post-it. note  with  an  individualized  message  can  increase  the 
salience  of  health  messages.  Wherever  possible,  physicians’  of- 
fices, health  departments,  and  other  organizations  should  use 
tailored,  personalized  letters  rather  than,  for  example,  “Dear  Pa- 
tient” letters.  Any  word  processor  is  capable  of  producing  a 
personalized  letter  of  advice  or  a cover  letter  for  a standard 
brochure  that  is  addressed  to  the  patient  by  name.  A more  in- 
tensive level  of  tailoring  might  be  to  use  the  data  about  a patient 
to  insert  a paragraph  or  sentence  in  the  cover  letter  that  points  to 
a particular  section  of  the  brochure  (“Be  sure  to  read  the  section 
beginning  on  page  x of  the  enclosed  booklet”). 

Another  approach  would  be  a risk-specific  insert  for  the  front 
of  a generic  booklet.  The  practitioner  would  create  inserts  for, 
say,  three  levels  of  risk  and  insert  one  by  hand  before  giving  or 
mailing  the  booklet  to  the  individual.  The  insert  could  include 
areas  to  hand  write  details  such  as  laboratory  values  and  risk 
categories.  New  products,  such  as  National  Cancer  Institute’s 
“Risk  Disk,”  provide  ways  to  calculate  an  individual’s  probabil- 
ity of  being  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer.  More  such  products 
will  be  available  in  the  future  as  risk  algorithms  become  more 
commonplace.  At  the  very  least,  tailored  letters  will  be  needed  to 
highlight  or  reinforce  such  information. 

Strategy  Choices 

Practitioners  should  look  to  theory  and  to  evidence-based 
scientific  literature  to  guide  strategy  choices  based  on  evidence. 
The  literature  now  testifies  to  the  benefits  of  targeted  and  tai- 
lored materials  over  generic  ones.  At  this  stage,  parsimonious 
approaches  to  tailoring,  such  as  letters,  cards,  and  newsletters, 
are  supported  by  the  literature  (53)  in  a number  of  areas.  Some 
evidence  shows  that  multiple  tailored  communications  are  more 
effective  than  single  communications. 

Practitioners  should  apply  what  is  already  known  about  risk 
communication  in  developing  printed  materials.  Paring  down  the 
information  to  what  people  need  should  be  a fundamental  step  in 
CRC.  Fischhoff  (54)  has  stressed  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing what  is  really  relevant  to  a behavior  or  decision.  Finally, 
wherever  possible,  researchers  should  evaluate  what  they  do  in 
tailoring.  By  doing  so,  they  will  improve  their  own  work  and 
advance  both  the  state  of  the  science  and  the  state  of  the  art. 

A Research  Agenda  for  Tailored  Print  Communications 

The  TPCs  cuiTently  being  tested  are  more  advanced  in  terms 
of  theory,  format,  and  tailoring  strategy  than  some  of  those 
reported  here.  Moreover,  researchers  are  applying  the  strategy  of 
tailored  communication  to  areas  about  which  there  has  been 
controversy,  such  as  mammography  for  women  in  their  40s, 
colorectal  cancer  screening,  HRT,  and  tamoxifen  use  for  breast 
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cancer  risk  reduction.  In  such  cases,  TPCs  might  serve  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  decision-making  process  not  only  by  com- 
municating critical  information  about  risks  and  benefits  but  also  '! 
by  helping  users  to  weigh  their  own  perceptions  of  risks  and  li 
benefits.  In  addition,  researchers,  such  as  those  participating  in  ' 
the  Cancer  Information  Service  Research  Consortium  (CISRC), 
are  using  appropriate  designs  to  answer  important  questions  ' 
(e.g.,  whether  iterative  tailoring  is  both  effective  and  cost-  || 
effective).  A number  of  important  research  questions  about  CRC  ' • 
could  be  examined  using  TPCs.  || 

1)  To  advance  CRC,  TPC  researchers  should  be  encouraged  ij 
to  provide  the  following  information  consistently:  theory  used  to  | , 
inform  the  intervention  and  how  the  TPC  is  expected  to  exert  its  ■ 
effect,  as  well  as  summary  of  risk  measures,  risk  messages,  and 
changes  in  risk  variables  as  a result  of  exposure  to  TPCs.  In 
addition,  researchers  should  follow  the  recommendations  put  ; 
forward  by  Robinson  et  al.  (15)  for  reporting  studies  of  interac- 
tive communications.  They  provided  detailed  recommendations  . 
for  process  and  outcome  evaluation  measures. 

2)  Researchers  should  be  encouraged  to  assess  people’s  re-  .i 
actions  to  tailored  risk  communications  and  provide  data  about  i 
changes  in  variables  such  as  perceived  risk,  susceptibility,  and 
worry.  The  role  of  risk  as  an  intervening  variable  affecting  re- 
sponses to  TPCs  should  be  investigated  and  then  reported.  Most  : 
current  reports  do  not  provide  enough  information  to  assess  how 
changes  in  risk  perceptions  may  have  affected  study  outcomes.  : 

3)  As  Weinstein  and  Sandman  (55)  advised,  measures  of  risk  ' 
comprehension  should  be  obtained,  and  careful  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  criteria  by  which  messages  are  to  be  evaluated.  ; 
This  process  should  be  a part  of  the  reporting  for  TPCs  when  risk 
is  a major  component. 

4)  TPCs  should  be  tested  in  factorial  designs  or  in  smaller 
scale  and  more  controlled  laboratory  studies  to  examine  how  to  « 
communicate  risk  estimates  and  other  risk-related  information.  ' 
This  testing  is  especially  important  as  quantitative  estimates  of 
risk  are  increasingly  available.  Moreover,  such  designs  could  : 
help  to  elucidate  basic  mechanisms.  As  de  Vries  and  Brug  (56) 
pointed  out,  we  still  do  not  know  why  tailored  health  education  ] 
is  more  effective  than  general  health  education  because  no  study 
was  designed  to  answer  this  question.  In  this  area,  as  in  many 
other  areas  of  CRC,  we  need  to  understand  basic  mechanisms.  ! 

5)  TPCs  can  be  used  to  improve  the  communication  of  cancer  ' 
risk  by  refining  messages  so  that  they  are  appropriate  for  par-  j 
ticular  exposures  and  audiences.  Such  tailoring  also  could  use  I 
increasingly  available  data  on  neighborhood  exposures  and  be- 
haviors. 

6)  More  research  is  needed  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the 
efficacy  of  TPCs  may  be  enhanced  by  combining  them  with 
other  strategies  such  as  companion  materials  for  health  providers 
or  other  adjuncts  such  as  telephone  counseling.  The  results  to 
date  have  been  inconsistent.  For  example.  Rimer  et  al.  (25) 
found  a benefit  of  adding  telephone  counseling  to  TPCs  for 
cancer  screening.  But  Lipkus  et  al.  (33)  showed  that  TPCs  out- 
performed the  counseling  condition  for  smoking  cessation. 

7)  Future  research  should  consider  how  factors  such  as  cul- 
tural context,  emotions,  personality,  and  utilities  can  be  incor- 
porated into  TPCs  to  enhance  their  relevance  (46).  Recently,  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  (57)  made  a series  of  recommendations 
about  CRC  in  following  up  on  an  analysis  of  thyroid  cancers 
related  to  iodine-131  exposure.  Among  other  topics,  the  report 
called  for  research  to  determine  how  to  communicate  risk  infor- 
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mation  so  it  is  perceived  as  personally  relevant.  Although  the 
data  suggest  that  TPCs  are  more  likely  than  generic  materials  to 
be  perceived  as  personally  relevant,  more  research  is  needed  to 
determine  how  to  enhance  perceived  relevance.  More  under- 
standing of  people’s  mental  models  may  be  helpful  in  this  area 
\(54). 

8)  More  research  is  needed  to  refine  the  creation  of  tailored 
decision  aids,  especially  those  that  are  appropriate  for  people 
with  a high  school  education  or  less  as  well  as  ethnic  minorities. 

9)  A real  need  exists  for  statisticians  to  collaborate  with  be- 
havioral scientists  to  develop  more  refined  techniques  to  evalu- 
ate the  effect  of  TPCs  on  the  basis  of  every  participant  getting  a 
unique  intervention. 

The  Future 

Chamberlain  (58)  argued  that,  instead  of  addressing  mass 
audiences,  tomorrow’s  communicators  need  to  learn  how  to  send 
multiple  messages  through  myriad  channels,  tailored  in  such  a 
way  that  the  content  appears  to  be  (or  can  evolve  into)  an  indi- 
vidual message  for  the  receiver.  Risk  communication  research 
should  be  undertaken  with  the  fundamental  assumption  that  the 
resulting  message  is  intimately  tied  to  the  individual — to  age, 
interests,  education,  experience,  health  needs,  and  perceptual 
style.  Such  tailoring  should  accommodate  preference  for  graphi- 
cal information.  This  accommodation  can  be  done  with  greater 
detail  than  a health  professional  talking  one  on  one  with  a pa- 
tient. 

Is  there  benefit  in  telling  a smoking  security  guard  that  for 
every  one  of  his  or  her  colleagues  who  will  draw  a gun  in 
self-defense,  one  hundred  will  die  of  a smoking-related  illness 
before  reaching  retirement? 

Can  an  accomplished  golfer  be  persuaded  by  comparing  the 
chances  of  making  a hole  in  one  on  a familiar  golf  course  with 
the  chances  of  getting  skin  cancer  from  playing  without  a hat? 

Even  at  a less  deeply  detailed  level,  research  questions  and 
directions  will  be  enriched  by  close  interplay  between  under- 
standing individuals’  perceptions  of  risk  and  pushing  back  the 
limits  on  how  we  can  individually  operationalize  our  under- 
standing. 

Some  people  seem  to  conceptualize  space  better;  others  seem 
to  perceive  best  in  terms  of  time.  Weinstein  et  al.  (20)  suggested 
that  describing  different  risks  in  terms  of  time  intervals  might  be 
an  effective  way  of  communicating  risk  probabilities.  This  ap- 
proach may  be  especially  important  when  communicating  popu- 
lation risks.  Some  people  use  rules  of  thumb  and  rough  guide- 
lines in  decision  making,  while  others  go  by  the  book.  Some 
prefer  statistical  arguments;  others  prefer  narrative  and  synec- 
doche. With  tailoring,  any  combination  of  those  attributes  and 
others  could  be  the  basis  for  a communication.  Tailoring  re- 
search must  become  sufficiently  multidimensional  so  that  it  can 
illuminate  some  of  the  more  obscure  links  among  personality, 
cognition,  message  characteristics,  and  action. 

How  to  construct  a parsimonious  risk-perception  profile  that 
can  drive  state-of-the-art  tailored  communication  methods  is  a 
question  that  needs  to  be  asked,  researched,  and  asked  again. 
Both  content  and  context  will  evolve  along  with  our  understand- 
ing of  the  biology  of  risk,  with  the  psychobiology  of  risk  per- 
ception, and  with  the  technology  of  tailoring. 

Researchers  should  examine  the  interrelationships  between 
objective  and  subjective  risks.  For  example,  many  women  over- 
estimated their  subjective  risk  of  breast  cancer  in  comparison 
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with  their  objective  risk  based  on  Gail  Model  scores  (59).  How- 
ever, smokers  may  underestimate  their  risks  for  lung  cancer. 
Providing  tailored  feedback  on  these  mismatches  could  be  a 
potential  value  of  TPCs. 

Like  other  new  technologies,  which  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly available  as  a result  of  the  communications  revolution, 
TPCs  are  not  a panacea.  But  the  thoughtful  use  of  theory-driven 
TPCs,  built  on  a foundation  of  evidence  from  diverse  fields 
(including  the  communication  and  behavioral  sciences),  could 
improve  the  art  and  science  of  CRC  (60). 
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The  Visual  Communication  of  Risk 

Isaac  M.  Lipkus,  J.  G.  Hollands 


This  paper  1)  provides  reasons  why  graphics  should  be  ef- 
fective aids  to  communicate  risk;  2)  reviews  the  use  of  visu- 
1 als,  especially  graphical  displays,  to  communicate  risk;  3) 
j discusses  issues  to  consider  when  designing  graphs  to  com- 
I municate  risk;  and  4)  provides  suggestions  for  future  re- 
: search.  Key  articles  and  materials  were  obtained  from 
1 MEDLINE®  and  Psychinfo®  databases,  from  reference 
article  citations,  and  from  discussion  with  experts  in  risk 
communication.  Research  has  been  devoted  primarily  to 
communicating  risk  magnitudes.  Among  tbe  various  graphi- 
cal displays,  the  risk  ladder  appears  to  be  a promising  tool 
for  communicating  absolute  and  relative  risks.  Preliminary 
evidence  suggests  that  people  understand  risk  information 
presented  in  histograms  and  pie  charts.  Areas  that  need  fur- 
ther attention  include  1)  applying  theoretical  models  to  the 
visual  communication  of  risk,  2)  testing  which  graphical  dis- 
plays can  be  applied  best  to  different  risk  communication 
I tasks  (e.g.,  which  graphs  best  convey  absolute  or  relative 

I risks),  3)  communicating  risk  uncertainty,  and  4)  testing 
whether  the  lay  public’s  perceptions  and  understanding  of 

II  risk  varies  by  graphical  format  and  whether  the  addition  of 
' graphical  displays  improves  comprehension  substantially 

beyond  numerical  or  narrative  translations  of  risk  and,  if  so, 
by  how  much.  There  is  a need  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
; which  graphics  and  other  visuals  enhance  the  public’s  un- 
; derstanding  of  disease  risk  to  facilitate  decision-making  and 
1 behavioral  change  processes.  Nine  suggestions  are  provided 
to  help  achieve  these  ends.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999; 
25:149-63] 


Communicating  risk  to  the  public  poses  formidable  chal- 
' lenges  (1^).  Chief  among  them  is  helping  the  public  understand 
( risk,  especially  low-probability  events  (e.g.,  probabilities  <.l). 

■ In  most  situations,  risk  is  conveyed  numerically  (e.g.,  percent- 
)'  ages  or  probabilities),  and  the  literature  is  increasing  on  how 
different  numerical  expressions  affect  perceived  risk  (i.e.,  how 
people  view  risk)  and  decision-making  processes  [e.g.,  (5-10)]. 
i However,  visual  displays,  such  as  graphs  and  pictures,  can  be 
i|  used  in  lieu  of  numbers  or  as  adjuncts  to  aid  in  the  further 
'I  understanding  of  numerical  risks.  Unfortunately,  little  is  known 
* about  how  visual  displays  of  risk  independently,  or  in  combina- 
jjtion  with  numerical  or  narrative  translations,  affect  perceived 
if  risk,  decision-making  processes,  and,  ultimately,  behavior.  Un- 

1 derstanding  how  visual  displays  of  risk  affect  these  processes 
will  become  increasingly  important  as  communication  aids,  es- 
pecially with  the  accumulating  evidence  that  a significant  pro- 
portion of  people  have  difficulty  grasping  and  using  numerical 
risk  [i.e.,  are  innumerate  (11-13)]. 

This  review  has  several  objectives.  First,  we  discuss  how 
graphical  displays  can  improve  the  communication  of  risk.  We 
f focus  primarily  on  graphical  displays  because  they  are  com- 
monly  used  to  transmit  risk  information.  [Results  pertaining  to 
I pictorials  and  other  visual  displays  (e.g.,  posters  or  media)  will 
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be  discussed  when  relevant.]  Second,  we  discuss  criteria  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  graphical  displays  for  communicat- 
ing risk.  Third,  we  summarize  how  graphical  displays  of  risk 
affect  risk  perception,  most  notably  risk  magnitude.  To  narrow 
the  focus,  we  review  studies  that  experimentally  tested  how  the 
addition  of  graphical  displays  to  numerical  or  verbal  text  af- 
fected risk  perception  and  other  outcomes  (e.g.,  intentions)  or 
that  used  focus  groups  or  one-on-one  interviews  to  evaluate 
graphical  displays  of  risk.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  findings  in  visual 
and  graphical  perception,  we  highlight  issues  to  be  considered 
when  designing  graphical  displays  to  communicate  risk.  Last, 
we  provide  recommendations  to  advance  the  state  of  the  art  in 
visually  communicating  risk. 

How  Visual  Displays  Can  Enhance  the 
Communication  of  Risk 

Visual  displays  (e.g.,  graphics)  have  desirable  properties  that 
can  enhance  the  understanding  of  (numerical)  risk.  We  propose 
that  graphics  possess  at  least  three  desirable  properties  for  com- 
municating risk.' 

First,  graphics  reveal  data  patterns  that  may  go  undetected 
otherwise  (14-17).  For  example,  line  graphs  are  excellent  for 
conveying  trends  in  data  (17-20),  whereas  pie  charts  and  divided 
bar  graphs  are  the  best  choice  for  depicting  proportions  (18,21- 
23).  Second,  specific  graph  types  may  evoke  automatically  spe- 
cific mathematical  operations  (21,22).  People  use  graphical 
schemas  to  assist  in  viewing  and  interpreting  the  numerical  in- 
formation depicted  in  graphs  (24,25).  Given  a particular  task 
(e.g.,  comparing  risks),  certain  graphs  allow  the  observer  to 
process  more  effectively  information  than  when  numbers  are 
presented  alone.  Third,  unlike  numbers,  graphs  can  attract  and 
hold  people’s  attention  because  they  display  information  in  con- 
crete, visual  terms.  [For  a review  of  how  vividness  effects  may 
affect  attentional  processes,  see  (26,27).] 

Criteria  to  Evaluate  the  Effectiveness  of 
Visual  Displays  for  Communicating  Risk 

What  standards  should  be  used  to  determine  whether  a visual 
display  is  useful  for  communicating  risk?  When  possible,  visual 
displays  of  risk  should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
seven  criteria  suggested  by  Weinstein  and  Sandman  (28).  Their 
criteria  are  1 ) comprehension  (do  people  understand  the  message 
and  suggestions  contained  in  the  message?),  2)  acceptance  (do 
people  agree  with  the  interpretation  and  recommended  action?). 
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3)  dose-response  consistency  (do  perceptions  of  risk  and  inten- 
tions vary  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  risk,  such  that 
increasing  levels  of  risk  are  perceived  as  such  within  a hazard?), 

4)  hazard-response  consistency  (do  people  facing  a hazard  that  is 
higher  in  risk  perceive  the  risk  as  greater,  show  greater  readiness 
to  take  action,  or  both  than  people  exposed  to  a hazard  of  lower 
risk?),  5)  uniformity  (do  people  with  the  same  exposure  level 
interpret  and  react  similarly  to  the  information?),  6)  audience 
evaluation  (do  people  find  the  communication  to  be  clear  and 
helpful?),  and  7)  direction  of  communication  errors  (when  in- 
terpretations and  action  plans  depart  from  those  intended,  is  it 
because  people  overreact  and  underreact?).  In  addition,  if  visuals 
affect  risk  perceptions  by  making  a hazard  easier  to  imagine, 
then  measures  that  capture  the  ease  of  visualizing  the  risk(s) 
should  be  incorporated. 


Studies  Examining  the  Visual  Communication  of  I 

Risk 

I 

In  this  section,  we  review  studies  that  used  graphical  displays  ||j 
to  affect  risk  perceptions  and  other  outcomes  (e.g.,  intentions), 
focusing  on  risk  ladders,  stick  or  facial  displays,  line  graphs,  !| 
dots  or  marbles,  pie  charts,  and  histograms  [see  (29)  for  other  | 
examples].  Examples  of  these  displays  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  | 
To  be  useful,  graphs  must  communicate  different  risk  char-  |' 
acteristics,  such  as  1)  risk  magnitude  (i.e.,  how  large  or  how  , 
small  is  the  risk),  2)  relative  risk  (i.e.,  comparing  magnitude  of 
two  risks),  3)  cumulative  risk  (i.e.,  observing  trends  over  time),  | 
4)  uncertainty  (e.g.,  estimating  amount  of  variability  and  range  j, 
of  scores),  and  5)  interactions  (e.g.,  synergy),  among  risk  factors.  ;| 
We  review  how  graphs  have  been  used  to  communicate  these  j' 


Fig.  1.  Examples  of  visual  displays 
that  have  been  used  to  communi- 
cate risk.  Researchers  have  used  the 
following  to  illustrate  risk:  (a)  risk 
ladder;  (b)  stick,  human,  and  Cher- 
noff  faces;  (c)  line  graph;  (d)  dots 
and  Xs  in  which  the  Xs  represent 
those  affected  by  the  hazard;  (e) 
marbles;  (/)  pie  chart  (data  are  fic- 
titious); and  (g)  histogram. 
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characteristics,  beginning  with  the  use  of  risk  ladders.  Because 
of  the  rarity  of  studies  testing  visual  aids  to  communicate  risk 
jand  of  differences  in  design  and  outcomes  among  studies  that 
tested  visuals  to  communicate  risk,  detailed  summaries  pertain- 
ing to  each  graphical  format  are  nearly  impossible  to  compile. 
Rather,  an  overall  summary  of  the  extant  literature  is  provided 
after  the  review. 

Risk  Ladder  and  Related  Formats 

The  risk  ladder  has  been  used  most  extensively  to  describe 
environmental  hazards  [e.g.,  radon  or  asbestos  (30-38)].  Typi- 
cally, the  risk  ladder  displays  a range  of  risk  magnitudes  such 
that  increasing  risk  is  portrayed  higher  up  on  the  ladder.  Often, 
as  a further  aid,  the  risk  in  question  is  compared  with  other, 
perhaps  more  familiar,  risks  to  encourage  comprehension  of 
[small-probability  events  (30,33-35,38).  For  example,  the  risk 
ladder  used  by  Weinstein  et  al.  (33),  and  displayed  in  Fig.  2, 
equates  different  radon  levels  with  quantities  of  cigarettes 
'smoked  and  the  extra  number  of  cancer  deaths.  Therefore, 
the  risk  ladder  communicates  both  risk  magnitude  and  rela- 
tive risk.  In  addition,  the  ladder  can  include  other  informa- 
tion, such  as  an  action  standard  (i.e.,  a level  at  which  a hazard 
Iposes  a threat  to  be  acted  on,  e.g.,  4 pCi/L)  and  advice  specifying 
how  to  help  interpret  the  risk  and  what  action  to  take,  if  any 
(see  Fig.  2). 

Extensive  experimental  research  testing  the  utility  of  the  risk 
ladder  has  been  performed  by  Weinstein  and  colleagues  who 
examined  the  communication  of  asbestos  and  radon  risk 
[(33,34,36,39);  see  (40)  for  summary  report].  There  also  are 
focus  group  impressions  of  the  risk  ladder  (41).  In  a series  of 
[studies  (33,34,36),  Weinstein  and  colleagues  presented  home- 
owners  with  brochures  with  hypothetical  test  results  of  radon 
and  asbestos  that  used  different  formats.  For  example,  formats 
varied  with  respect  to  1 ) location  of  risk  on  the  ladder  (i.e.,  radon 
or  asbestos  risk  was  high  or  low  on  the  ladder),  2)  the  addition 
of  a comparative  risk  (i.e.,  smoking;  see  Fig.  2),  whether  an 
action  standard  or  advice  (e.g.,  how  soon  you  should  act  to 
remove  radon)  was  presented,^  3)  magnitudes  of  risks,  and  so 
forth.  Although  several  outcomes  were  measured  across  studies 
(e.g.,  clarity  or  helpfulness  of  material  and  acceptance  of  action 
recommendations),  we  highlight  two:  perceptions  of  threat 
(composite  measure  of  perceived  risk,  seriousness  of  level  of 
risk,  and  concern  and  fear)  and  mitigation  intentions  (e.g.,  will- 
ingness to  spend  $1000  to  reduce  risk  of  radon  or  asbestos  to  0; 
intention  to  take  action). 

There  are  four  relevant  findings.  First,  people’s  perceptions 
of  threat  were  influenced  by  location  of  the  risk  on  the  ladder; 
people  saw  threat  as  greater  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  If  the  goal 
is  to  affect  perceived  risk,  placing  a risk  closer  to  the  top  of 
ladder  should  increase  people’s  perceived  risk.  Second,  adding  a 
risk  ladder  to  a written  action  standard  reduced  perceived  threat 
and  mitigation  intentions  relative  to  the  use  of  an  action  standard 
alone.  Hence,  if  the  goal  is  to  lessen  panic,  a risk  ladder  may 
achieve  this  goal  by  allowing  people  to  judge  where  they  stand 
along  a range  of  risk.  People  can  compare  other  levels  with  their 
own.  Third,  the  addition  of  a risk  comparison  (i.e.,  quantities  of 
cigarettes  smoked)  did  not  affect  perceived  threat,  mitigation 
intentions,  or  help  people  distinguish  what  is  a high  or  low  risk 
beyond  that  provided  by  an  action  standard  or  advice.  However, 
adding  a risk  comparison  made  people  feel  that  the  information 
was  more  helpful  and  that  they  understood  their  risk  better. 
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Thus,  trying  to  improve  people’s  understanding  of  unfamiliar 
risks  by  comparing  them  with  familiar  risks  may  not  strengthen 
the  relationship  between  a person’s  actual  risk  and  responses  to 
that  risk,  although  people  may  view  the  inclusion  of  the  infor- 
mation as  useful.  Fourth,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  having  a risk  ladder 
that  includes  risk  probabilities  (e.g.,  number  of  additional  deaths 
because  of  radon  or  asbestos  at  different  exposures),  a risk  com- 
parison (i.e.,  cigarettes),  an  action  standard  (i.e.,  4 pCi/L),  and 
advice  seems  best  to  help  people  1)  distinguish  between  differ- 
ent risk  levels  for  a single  hazard,  2)  develop  appropriate  miti- 
gation intentions  in  accordance  with  their  level  of  risk  (i.e., 
people’s  intentions  to  pay  for  or  take  action  to  reduce  a risk 
correspond  with  the  actual  level  of  risk  such  that  mitigation 
intentions  are  greater  at  higher  risks  and  vice  versa),  and  3)  feel 
confident  that  they  understand  the  risk. 

In  a study  by  Johnson  and  Slovic  [(42),  study  2],  college 
students  were  provided  with  information  about  the  additional 
lifetime  risk  of  getting  cancer  from  a fictitious  water  contami- 
nant presented  as  written  text  with  or  without  a graph.  The  graph 
was  a vertical  line  conveying  cancer  risk  magnitudes  of  0,  1 in 
1000,  to  1 in  100  at  the  bottom,  middle,  and  top  of  the  graph, 
respectively.  Therefore,  their  risk  ladder  visually  depicted 
a range  of  risks  from  low  to  high  (0  to  1/100).  The  main  out- 
comes were  whether  the  addition  of  a graph  affected  how  well 
people  1 ) noticed  a range  of  risk  estimates  (e.g.,  are  more  apt  to 
acknowledge  that  a risk  can  have  different  values  ranging  from 
low  to  high)  assessed  on  a 4-point  scale  from  seeing  no  risk  to 
a great  range  of  risk,  2)  perceived  trust  in  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  3)  perceived  risk.  Overall,  the  addition  of  a graph  1) 
increased  the  perceived  range  of  risk  (i.e.,  from  no  to  great 
range)  but  did  not  affect  perceived  risk,  and  2)  decreased  the 
perceived  trustworthiness  of  the  information.  In  addition,  focus 
groups  (study  3)  reacted  positively  toward  the  visual  portrayal  of 
risk,  claiming  that  the  graph  made  the  story  clearer  and  more 
salient. 

In  sum,  the  risk  ladder  effectively  helps  people  “anchor”  a 
risk  to  upper-  and  lower-bound  references  points.  Perceived  risk 
is  influenced  by  the  location  of  risk  perhaps  more  so  than  the 
actual  numbers  (34,36).  The  efficacy  of  the  risk  ladder  (e.g.,  to 
promote  behavior  change,  understand  one’s  risk,  etc.)  can  be 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an  action  standard  and  advice  rel- 
evant to  different  risk  levels  (33,35,37).  Action  standards  and 
advice  may  influence  significantly  whether  any  actions  to  advert 
the  risk  are  taken  (37).  However,  questions  about  its  use  remain 
(40).  For  example,  should  the  scales  be  logarithmic  versus  lin- 
ear? What  should  the  range  of  risk  values  be? 

Stick  and  Facial  Figures 

Stick  and  facial  figures  have  been  used  most  extensively  to 
aid  relative  risk  judgments.  In  in-depth  analyses  of  visual  dis- 
plays of  risk.  Stone  et  al.  (9)  examined  how  well  stick  and  other 
visuals  (bar  graph  or  asterisks)  communicated  low-probability 
events  (e.g.,  tire  blowouts  and  serious  gum  disease). 

Three  studies  were  performed.  In  study  1,  participants  were 
shown  the  risks  of  a tire  blowout  using  standard  or  improved 
tires  in  which  the  risk  was  reduced  by  half  (i.e.,  30  versus  15 
serious  injuries  per  5000000  drivers  for  standard  and  improved, 
respectively).  The  risks  were  presented  numerically  or  with 
added  stick  figures  depicting  the  number  injured  (e.g.,  15  or  30). 
A similar  presentation  was  made  for  a standard  and  improved 
toothpaste.  In  study  2,  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to 
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HIGH  TO  VERY  HIGH  RADON  LEVELS 
■ Measurements  near  the  upper  end  of  this  range  are 
much  higher  than  the  EPA  action  guideline.  Exposure 
to  such  levels  is  very  dangerous.  For  residents  living  in 
homes  at  the  higher  end  of  this  range,  action  should  be 
taken  within  the  next  couple  weeks  to  substantially 
reduce  their  exposure.  If  prompt  action  is  not  possible 
or  is  not  effective,  they  should  consider  moving  until 
the  radon  levels  are  reduced.  Exposure  to  levels  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  range  is  also  unsafe.  Residents  living 
in  homes  at  these  levels  should  act  to  reduce  the 
readings  within  the  next  couple  of  months. 


— 1 MODERATE  TO  HIGH  RADON  LEVELS 

Measurements  in  this  range  are  above  the  EPA  action 
guideline.  Exposure  to  these  levels  is  a significant  risk  if 
it  extends  over  many  years.  Residents  should  carefully 
evaluate  the  causes  of  their  elevated  levels  and  make 
- plans  to  reduce  the  levels  permanently.  To  minimize  the 
cumulative  risk,  this  permanent  action  should  be 
completed  in  the  next  year  or  two.  In  the  meantime, 
residents  may  want  to  avoid  prolonged  exposure  to  areas 
of  the  home  where  the  levels  are  highest 


At  4 pCi/L  or  above,  EPA  recommends  that 
you  reduce  your  radon  level 


LOW  TO  MODERATE  RADON  LEVELS 
Measurements  in  this  range  fall  below  the  EPA  action 
guideline.  Radon  levels  at  the  lower  end  of  this  range 
present  a low  health  risk.  Radon  levels  at  the  higher  end 
of  this  range,  extended  over  a lifetime,  present  a 
, moderate  health  risk.  Any  plan  to  lower  the  levels  should 
be  carefully  evaluated  to  be  sure  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
effective,  since  it  is  often  difficult  to  reduce  levels  below 
this  range.  Many  authorities  do  not  recommend  trying  to 
reduce  levels  in  this  range,  especially  tor  homes  near  the 
lower  end.  Residents  who  decide  to  try  to  reduce  their 
levels  below  this  range  can  take  several  years  to  act 
without  adding  significantly  to  their  risk. 


VERY  LOW  TO  LOW  RADON  LEVELS 
Measurements  in  this  range  are  no  higher  than  the 
outdoor  "background”  level  in  many  areas.  Exposure  to 
_ these  levels  does  not  call  for  action.  Even  at  these  low 
levels,  there  is  a small  risk  associated  with  lifetime 
exposure  to  radon.  However,  authorities  agree  effcats  to 
reduce  radon  levels  still  further  are  likely  to  be  expensive 
and  ineffective. 


Fig.  2.  Example  of  a risk  ladder  conveying  the  risks  of  radon.  Radon  levels  are  being  compared  with  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked  and  the  number  of  extra  cancer 
deaths.  On  the  right,  the  ladder  displays  an  action  standard  (pointing  arrow  of  4 pCi/L),  along  with  advice  on  how  to  interpret  radon  levels  and  the  action  that  is 
required,  if  any.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  author 


one  of  four  conditions:  1)  risk  magnitude  presented  as  numbers, 
2)  risk  magnitude  presented  as  numbers  with  stick  figures — 
replicating  the  two  experimental  conditions  in  study  1,  3)  re- 
placing stick  figures  with  asterisks,  or  4)  replacing  stick  figures 
with  a bar  graph.  In  study  3,  participants  were  presented  with 
stick  figures  or  human  faces.  In  each  study,  the  main  outcome 
was  willingness  to  pay  for  the  product  (i.e.,  improved  tires  or 
toothpaste). 


Overall,  participants  were  more  willing  to  pay  for  an  im- 
proved product  when  graphics  (stick  figures,  asterisk,  or  bar  i 
graph)  were  added  to  the  numerical  presentation  (studies  1 and  ^ 
2,  respectively).  That  is,  participants  became  more  risk  averse 
with  the  addition  of  a graphical  figure.  Willingness  to  pay  was 
not  affected  by  the  kind  of  displays  examined  in  studies  2 and  3. 
In  sum,  the  studies  by  Stone  et  al.  suggest  that  graphical  displays 
of  comparative  risk  increase  risk  aversion  relative  to  presenting 
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numbers  alone.  However,  visual  displays  did  not  produce  greater 
I risk  aversion  for  higher-probability  events  [e.g.,  .40  (43)]. 

Stephenson  and  Witte  (44)  tested  whether  vivid  facial  dis- 
plays can  promote  skin  protective  behaviors  through  fear  ap- 
ipeals  related  to  skin  cancer.  College  students  randomly  received 
[a  text  message  alone  or  with  accompanying  visuals  {e.g.,  pic- 
jtures  of  people  with  advanced  skin  cancer) — how  effective  sun 
[block  was  at  reducing  skin  cancer  was  also  manipulated.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  latter  condition  expressed  greater  intent  to  take 
[preventive  measures  to  protect  their  skin,  but  there  were  no 
: differences  in  perceptions  of  fear  and  threat  (i.e.,  risk  by  severity 
interaction)  between  the  text  and  the  text  with  visuals.  Thus,  the 
juse  of  high  threat  visuals  may  not  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
Tear  appeals,  as  the  literature  on  vividness  effects  would  suggest 
j[for  reviews,  see  (26,27)],  but  behavioral  intentions  can  be  modi- 
fied without  necessarily  evoking  fear. 

I Stick  and  facial  figures  have  also  been  used  to  illustrate  how 
many  women,  out  of  a certain  number,  are  expected  to  get  breast 
cancer.  Such  displays  have  been  used  to  show  the  relationship 
between  breast  cancer  risk  and  age  and  the  effects  of  tamoxifen 
and  hormone  replacement  therapy.  This  approach  assumes  that 
showing  relative  frequencies  will  maximize  women’s  under- 
I standing  of  (low  magnitude)  risks  by  focusing,  for  example,  on 
the  numerator  (showing  the  number  of  women  affected)  versus 
, the  denominator  (how  many  women  in  the  background  are  not 
affected). 

There  is  a lack  of  research  testing  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
municating breast  cancer  risk  using  stick  figures  or  women’s 
: faces  compared  with  other  visuals.^  Pilot  data  obtained  from  the 
i Duke  Risk  Communication  Laboratory  suggest  that  women  may 
j not  prefer  the  former  mode  of  communicating  risk.  Participants 
[were  presented  with  100  female  figures  on  a S'/i  x II  page. 
Figures  with  breast  cancer  had  “X”s  across  them.  Women 
thought  the  picture  was  too  complex,  or  “busy,”  and  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  having  women  who  were  affected  “X”ed  out.  How- 
ever, results  from  the  study  by  Stone  et  al.  (9)  discussed  earlier 
would  suggest  that  presenting  breast  cancer  risk  via  the  use  of 
stick  figures  or  faces  versus  numbers  only  would  induce  risk 
aversion,  which  may,  in  turn,  increase  the  likelihood  of  breast 
cancer  screening  or  genetic  testing. 

Ij  In  sum,  similar  to  other  visuals  (e.g.,  asterisks  or  histograms). 
Stick  figures  and  facial  displays  may  affect  perceived  risk  for 
[smaller  probabilities,  leading  people  to  be  risk  averse.  Prelimi- 
nary evidence  suggests  that  people  do  not  desire  these  displays 
to  convey  the  risks  and  consequences  of  events  like  cancer. 
Thus,  stick  figures  or  facial  displays  may  affect  behavioral 
change  despite  the  unappealing  nature  of  the  risk  information. 

Line  Graphs 

Line  graphs  are  effective  for  communicating  trends  in  data 
(17-20).  Explicit  tests  of  whether  the  addition  of  a line  graph  to 
numerical  or  written  text  improves  people’s  understanding  of 
risk  over  time  (e.g.,  cumulative  risk)  are  unavailable.  However, 
Mazur  and  Hickman  (45)  tested  how  physicians’,  medical  stu- 
dents’, and  patients’  treatment  preferences  for  a serious  yet  un- 
iidentified  medical  condition  were  influenced  by  three  5-year 
survival  curves  that  differed  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  area 
[under  the  curve.  Overall,  unlike  physicians  and  medical  stu- 
dents, patients’  treatment  preferences  were  most  influenced  by 
the  location  of  the  immediate  (year  0)  and  end  point  (year  5) 
data.  Medical  students’  and  physicians’  treatment  preference 


was  also  influenced  by  the  shape  of  the  curve  pertaining  to  years 
2 to  4. 

Dots  and  Related  Formats 

A few  experimental  studies  have  tested  the  efficacy  of  using 
a field  of  dots  to  communicate  different  probabilities  of  disease.^ 
Kaplan  et  al.  (46)  informed  240  college  undergraduates  of  one  of 
three  probabilities  of  having  a negative  reaction  (i.e.,  nerve  dam- 
age) to  a flu  vaccine  (Guillian-Barre  syndrome).  The  probabili- 
ties were  1/1000,  1/10000,  and  1/100000.  Half  the  participants 
were  provided  with  a probability  only;  the  other  half  were  pro- 
vided with  a visual  display  of  dots  representing  one  of  the  three 
risks.  Visually,  those  who  reviewed  a risk  of  1/1000  saw  1/lOth 
of  a page  covered  with  1000  dots,  those  who  reviewed  a risk  of 
1/10000  saw  a page  covered  with  10000  dots,  and  those  who 
reviewed  a risk  of  1/100000  saw  10  pages  covered  with  10000 
dots  per  page.  Participants  were  asked  how  likely  they  were  to 
get  vaccinated.  Regardless  of  the  probability  of  side  effects,  the 
visual  display  increased  the  likelihood  that  participants  would 
take  the  vaccine. 

Weinstein  et  al.  (47)  performed  an  extension  and  attempted  to 
replicate  the  results  of  Kaplan  et  al.  In  study  1,  college  students 
were  presented  with  two  decisions.  The  first  decision  was 
whether  to  get  vaccinated  against  the  flu  given  the  risk  of  pos- 
sible nerve  damage — thus  replicating  the  influenza  scenario  of 
Kaplan  et  al.  The  second  decision  was  whether  to  move  out  of  a 
dormitory  to  avoid  the  risk  of  minor  nerve  damage  from  im- 
properly applied  pesticides.  Two  levels  of  risk  for  side  effects 
were  used;  1 in  50  or  1 in  10  000.  These  risks  were  presented  as 
odds,  odds  plus  a grid  of  dots  to  represent  the  denominator  of  the 
odds  ratio  (i.e.,  total  population),  and  a condition  whereby  an 
“X”  was  included  among  the  dots  to  represent  the  numerator  (the 
number  affected)  of  the  odds  ratio  (see,  for  example.  Fig.  1,  d). 
In  addition,  to  more  powerfully  test  whether  participants  are 
more  influenced  by  the  numerator  or  denominator  of  the  odds 
ratio,  a third  condition  was  added  involving  a risk  of  200  in 
10000,  represented  using  each  of  the  three  formats  described 
above.  Format  did  not  affect  intentions  or  perceived  threat.  In 
study  2,  four  formats  illustrating  the  risk  of  having  a side  effect 
from  a flu  vaccine  (1  in  10000)  were  used;  1)  odds  only;  2)  odds 
plus  a grid  of  10000  dots;  3)  odds  plus  a grid  of  10000  dots  plus 
a single  dot  on  a separate  page;  and  4)  a format  identical  to 
format  2,  except  that  the  dilemma,  format,  and  questionnaire 
assessing  risk  and  intention  to  act  were  presented  one  page  at  a 
time.  Format  did  not  affect  intention;  however,  format  3 elicited 
more  perceived  threat  than  format  4.  Overall,  in  neither  study  did 
any  visual  display  differentially  affect  threat  perception  and  in- 
tention compared  with  the  odds-only  format. 

Similar  to  dots,  marbles  have  been  used  to  convey  the  risk  of 
getting  breast  cancer  (see,  for  example.  Fig.  1,  e).  Baty  et  al.  (48) 
presented  women  who  had  the  BRCAl  mutation  with  the  cu- 
mulative risk  (i.e.,  aggregated  risk  over  time)  of  getting  breast 
cancer  and  ovarian  cancer  by  age,  using  different  colored 
marbles  randomly  distributed  in  a jar.  These  women  also  were 
presented  with  the  cumulative  risks  of  getting  breast  cancer  and 
ovarian  cancer  for  women  without  the  mutation,  again  using 
marbles  in  a jar.  Baty  et  al.  reported  that  these  displays  helped 
several  women  understand  the  effects  of  carrier  status  on  getting 
breast  cancer  and  ovarian  cancer.  However,  they  pointed  out  that 
some  women  may  be  disturbed  by  this  presentational  style,  in 
comparison  with  tabular  information. 
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Pie  Charts 


Pie  charts  are  effective  for  conveying  proportions  (18,21-23). 
Fig.  3 shows  a visual  developed  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
that  depicts  the  risk  of  getting  lung  cancer  as  a function  of 
smoking  and  radon  exposure  (49).^  Several  participants  in  focus 
groups  found  the  visual  confusing,  because  they  lacked  knowl- 
edge about  radon.  In  addition,  although  participants  understood 
that  the  graph  showed  several  risk  factors  linked  to  smoking  and 
that  smoking  was  a greater  risk  than  radon  exposure,  some  felt 
it  was  too  complex  (i.e.,  its  main  idea  was  not  clear).  Further- 
more, a study  by  Hampson  et  al.  (50)  showed  that  the  use  of 
three  pie  charts  failed  to  help  communicate  the  synergistic  (i.e., 
interactive)  effects  of  smoking  and  radon  exposure  on  lung  can- 
cer risk.  Participants  were  shown  a slice  of  a pie,  specifying  the 
total  risk  of  getting  lung  cancer  from  radon  exposure  and  smok- 
ing, that  was  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  pie  slices  for  each  risk 
factor  displayed  separately.  These  results  suggest  that  1)  rela- 
tively straightforward  visuals  are  easily  misinterpreted  and  2) 
visuals  should  be  accompanied  by  brief  captions  that  state  the 
take-home  message(s),  especially  for  unfamiliar  risks. 

Devousges  and  colleagues  (31,41)  used  focus  groups  to  pilot 
test  the  effectiveness  of  using  several  pie  charts — which  they 
called  probability  or  risk  circles — to  portray  environmental 
risks.  Participants  were  presented  with  two  probability  circles. 
One  portrayed  the  risk  of  exposure  to  an  environmental  hazard, 
and  the  second  portrayed  the  risk  that  exposure  would  produce 
detrimental  effects  (see  top  tv/o  circles  in  Fig.  4).  Therefore, 
participants  had  to  first  imagine  being  exposed  to  an  environ- 
mental hazard  (i.e.,  landing  on  the  pie  slice  that  represented 
being  exposed)  and  then  similarly  imagining  the  risks  of  harm  if 
exposed.  Through  group  discussions,  participants  expressed 


178,100  cases  of  lung  cancer 
diagnosed  In  the  U.S.  (1996) 


Fig.  3.  Pie  chart  developed  by  the  Natiooal  Cancer  Institute  and  evaluated  by 
focus  groups  to  depict  lung  cancer  risk  as  a function  of  smoking  and  radon 
exposure.  Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (49). 


i 
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Fig.  4.  Examples  of  risk  circles,  or  probability  circles,  to  illustrate  risk  of  envi-ij 
ronmental  hazard.  The  top  two  circles  were  less  understood  than  the  bottom') 
three  circles.  The  addition  of  the  circle  that  combined  the  probabilities  of) 
exposure  and  effect  aided  comprehension.  Reprinted  with  permission  from  thei) 
author  f 31 ).  ■] 


their  difficulties  understanding  1 ) how  the  shaded  part  of  the  pie ! 
conveyed  chance  (i.e.,  risk)  and  2)  exposure  and  effect  as  sepa-.-i 
rate  events  or  effect  being  contingent  on  first  being  exposed.!] 
Consequently,  a third  pie  chart  was  added  that  displayed  com-r 
bined  risk  (i.e.,  exposure  and  effect;  see  bottom  of  Fig.  4).  This'll 
third  pie  chart  aided  their  understanding  of  the  distinct  prob-‘i, 
abilities.  Therefore,  a pie  chart  showing  joint  probabilities  isj 
more  effective  than  two  pie  charts,  each  showing  single~riski| 
probabilities.  ' 


Histograms  i 

I 

Histograms  have  been  used  to  convey  smoking-related  dis- 
eases in  cessation  manuals,  such  as  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety’s Pathways  to  Freedom:  Winning  the  War  Against  Tobacco. 
This  cessation  manual  portrayed  the  leading  causes  of  death  for  i 
African-Americans  (i.e.,  homicide,  car  crashes,  smoking-related 
diseases,  drug  abuse,  and  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome) in  a histogram.  Pilot  testing  of  this  graph  at  the  Duke; 
Risk  Communication  Lab  showed  that  all  participants  under- 
stood that  smoking  was  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  African-  - | 
Americans  and  were  quite  alarmed  by  this  fact. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  (49)  used  focus  groups  to  testi  j 
reactions  toward  a histogram  to  convey  breast  cancer  risk  {see  i 
Fig.  5).  The  histogram  plotted  the  number  of  cases  of  breast  i < 
cancer  for  different  age  categories  (e.g.,  40^9  years,  etc.). ' | 
Overall,  the  histogram  was  well  received  and  understood. 
Women  appreciated  the  gray  shading  to  highlight  the  age  groups  | 
at  greatest  risk.  However,  some  participants  were  disturbed  by  | 
the  numbers  and  questioned  their  validity  (e.g.,  why  were  the  ( 
statistics  of  the  number  of  women  affected  by  breast  cancer  not  | 
more  up  to  date?).  ( 

Although  the  research  linking  histograms  with  perceptions  of  [ 
risk  is  sparse,  it  appears  that  people  readily  understand  and  find  j 
histograms  helpful  and  that  they  may  induce  risk  aversion  com-  c 
pared  with  numbers  alone  (9).  Whether  risk  perception  is  more  ji 
affected  by  numerical  risks  or  the  height  of  the  bars  (33)  remains  s 
to  be  tested — this  can  be  determined  by  showing  risk  data  using  p 
other  graphical  formats  as  well  as  the  histogram.  ti 
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Cases*  of  Breast  Cancer  in  1994 


Most  br«««t  c$SK*r  casos  acour  Wt  women 


20-29  30-39  40-49  50-59  60-69  70-79 


Age 

*Data  gathered  in  a representative  sample  of  U S.  women  by  NCI’s 
Surveillance,  Epidemiology,  and  End  Results  (SEER)  Program. 


'Fig.  5.  Histogram  developed  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  evaluated  by 
focus  groups  to  depict  breast  cancer  risk  as  a function  of  age.  Reprinted  with 
■permission  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (49). 

Miscellaneous  Visuals 

, A few  studies  have  assessed  how  variability  in  data  (i.e., 
distribution  of  data  points)  is  perceived.  Although  these  data  do 
not  address  risk  perceptions  per  se,  they  provide  some  insights 
■into  how  people  respond  to  variability  in  data.  We  review  these 
few  studies  below. 

Lathrop  (51)  replicated  and  extended  research  by  Hoffstatter 
Jcited  in  (51 )],  who  found  that,  when  people  were  asked  to  judge 
jthe  variability  associated  with  a bundle  of  sticks,  they  appeared 
to  weigh  the  standard  deviation  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  mean. 
[That  is,  as  values  increase,  perceived  variability  decreases.  Lath- 
rop showed  cards  depicting  a set  of  lines  to  subjects  and  varied 
the  order  of  presentation.  Some  cards  had  lines  that  alternated 
radically  between  long  and  short,  whereas  others  did  not.  He 
found  that  the  sequencing  of  the  lines  affected  variability  esti- 
mates, even  when  subjects  were  told  to  ignore  the  sequence. 
'These  results  suggest  that,  if  risk  data  are  presented  visually  in 
■different  sequences,  they  may  affect  perceived  variability,  which 
lean  subsequently  affect  subjective  probabilities  and  how  these 
probabilities  are  combined  (e.g.,  greater  variability  may  lead  to 
inflated  probability  estimates). 

Legge  et  al.  (52)  examined  how  observers  detect  differences 
in  variances  between  pairs  of  datasets  sampled  from  Gaussian 
distributions.  These  data  were  displayed  in  three  formats:  tables, 
scatterplots,  and  luminance-coded  displays.  Performance  was 
best  for  scatterplots  and  worst  for  tables. 

Ibrekk  and  Morgan  (55)  examined  how  educated  and  semi- 
technical  participants  used  nine  visual  formats  showing  quanti- 
tative distributions.  The  nine  displays  included  an  error  bar,  pie 
charts,  histograms,  conventional  probability  density  plots,  Tukey 
Box,  and  a cumulative  probability  plot.  For  the  first  of  a two-part 
questionnaire  study,  the  displays  depicted  meteorological  infor- 
mation about  snowfall.  Participants  were  shown  the  nine  dis- 
plays and  asked  to  indicate  for  each  display  1 ) the  best  estimate 
I of  how  much  snow  would  fall,  2)  the  chance  that  more  than  2 
inches  of  snow  would  fall,  and  3)  the  chance  that  the  amount  of 
snowfall  would  be  between  2 and  12  inches.  In  part  2,  partici- 
pants were  presented  with  these  displays  and  asked  similar  ques- 
Itions  to  predict  amount  of  water  depth  from  a flood.  In  part  2,  the 


questionnaire  also  contained  a series  of  nontechnical  explana- 
tions of  the  meaning  and  use  of  each  of  the  displays  in  the 
context  of  predicting  water  depth  from  a flood. 

When  the  task  was  to  convey  a single  best  estimate  (e.g., 
amount  of  snowfall),  graphs  that  explicitly  portrayed  the  mean 
produced  the  most  accurate  responses  (i.e..  error  bar  and  modi- 
fied box  plot;  see  Fig.  6,  a and  b).  When  the  task  was  to  estimate 
the  probability  that  a quantity  exceeded  a certain  amount  (e.g., 
probability  of  snowfall  greater  than  2 inches)  or  fell  within  cer- 
tain amounts  (e.g.,  probability  of  more  than  2 inches  but  less 
than  12  inches  of  snow),  performance  was  best  for  estimating 
probabilities  using  a plot  with  a cumulative  distribution  function 
(CDF)  (see  Fig.  6,  c)  after  explaining  how  it  should  be  used — the 
pie  chart  was  superior  to  the  CDF  but  only  before  explanation. 
Ibrekk  and  Morgan  (55)  speculated  that  the  combined  use  of 
cumulative  probability  and  density  plots  would  be  most  effective 
for  communicating  uncertain  quantities  (see  Fig.  7),  although 
this  idea  has  not  been  explicitly  tested. 

Summary  of  Visual  Displays  of  Communicating 
Risk 

Despite  the  urging  of  several  risk  communication  researchers 
[e.g.,  (1,5-1,55)],  little  research  has  tested  the  efficacy  of  visual 
formats  for  communicating  risk  per  se.  In  this  section,  we  sum- 
marize the  research  of  the  studies  reviewed  above. 

Visuals  May  Help 

Most  risk  information  is  portrayed  as  numbers  alone  (e.g.,  in 
tables)  or  as  numbers  with  nairative  translations.  Visuals  are 
assumed  to  help  individuals  understand  and  summarize  risk  in- 
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Fig.  6.  Graphics  that  effectively  convey  point  estimates  and  uncertainty  data.  A) 
error  bar  and  B)  modified  box  plot  were  most  effective  for  communicating  a 
single  estimate  (e.g.,  mean  estimate  of  amount  of  snowfall),  as  indicated  by  the 
dot  on  the  line.  C)  The  cumulative  probability  plot  was  most  effective  for 
communicating  the  probability  that  an  amount  would  exceed  or  be  between 
certain  values.  Reprinted  with  permission  from  Risk  Analysis  (53). 
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Fig.  7.  Ibrekk  and  Morgan’s  recommended  graphical  plots  to  communicate 
quantitative  uncertainties.  This  example  of  a cumulative  distribution  function  is 
plotted  directly  below  the  probability  density  function  with  the  same  horizontal 
scale  and  with  the  location  of  the  mean  marked  by  a dot.  Reprinted  v/ith  per- 
mission from  Risk  Analysis  (53). 


formation.  Most,  but  not  all  [e.g.,  (47)],  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
perimental evidence  suggests  that  combining  visuals  with  nu- 
merical and  written  information  does  affect  several  outcomes, 
such  as  the  perceived  helpfulness  of  the  information,  perceived 
risk  (e.g.,  threat),  mitigation  intentions,  and  trust  in  government 
officials  (9,35-37,39,42,46).  The  tentative  conclusion  that  visu- 
als are  useful  for  communicating  risk  is  based  on  limited  ex- 
perimental studies  that  involved  different  hazards  (e.g.,  radon  or 
asbestos,  product  risks),  risk  magnitudes,  type  of  risk  being  com- 
municated (i.e.,  absolute  versus  relative  risk),  format  of  com- 
municating risk  (e.g.,  risk  ladder,  stick  figures,  or  dots),  and 
outcomes. 

Despite  Their  Popularity,  Experimental  Tests  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Visuals  Are  Few 

The  mass  media  (e.g.,  newspapers)  and  health  communica- 
tion researchers  often  use  graphics  to  communicate  risk,  assum- 
ing that  these  displays  will  improve  the  public’s  understanding 
of  risk  and  act  accordingly.  There  is  still  little  experimental 
research  testing  whether  the  lay  public’s  perceptions  and  under- 
standing of  risk  vary  by  graphical  format  and  whether  the  addi- 
tion of  graphical  displays  improves  comprehension  significantly 
beyond  numerical  or  narrative  translations  of  risk  and,  if  so,  by 
how  much. 

Research  Is  Largely  Atheoretical 

With  few  exceptions  (9,31,33-35,39),  most  research  using 
graphs  and  other  visuals  specifically  to  communicate  risk  has 
been  atheoretical.  It  is  not  clear  why  particular  graphs  or  visuals 
are  chosen.  For  research  in  this  area  to  advance,  the  application 
of  theory  and  findings  from  other  fields  (e.g.,  visual  perceptions 
and  psychophysics,  human  factors,  or  visual  persuasion)  may  be 
useful.  Nonetheless,  hypotheses  have  been  put  forth  with  respect 
to  1 ) how  stick  and  other  visuals  may  induce  risk  aversion  (e.g., 
willingness  to  pay)  when  added  to  numerical  risk  information 
(9);  2)  how  the  placement  of  risk  information  on  a risk  ladder 
affects  perceived  risk  and  intentions  (33,36,37);  3)  how  an  ac- 
tion standard  and  advice,  when  added  to  a risk  ladder,  affect 
perceived  risk,  understanding,  intentions,  and  behaviors  (34- 


37);  and  4)  how  visually  distinguishing  the  numerator  from  the' 
denominator  of  an  odds  ratio  affects  perceived  risk  and  inten- 
tions when  added  to  numerical  information  (46,47).  \ 

Overall,  it  is  still  unclear  why  the  addition  of  a visual  display 
to  numerical  risk  information  would  induce  greater  risk  aversion  ' 
(9).  Similarly,  results  are  inconclusive  whether  visually  empha- : 
sizing  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  an  odds  ratio  (e.g. , 
showing  “X”s  to  represent  number  affected  versus  dots  to  rep- ; 
resent  total  population)  affects  perceived  risk  and  intentions. 
People  are  sensitive  to  placement  of  risks  on  the  risk  ladder.  , 
Furthermore,  as  discussed  previously,  adding  an  action  standard  \ 
and  advice  affects  perceived  risk,  intentions,  and  possibly  be-  |lj 
havior.  Nonetheless,  a comprehensive  theoretical  model  linking  li 
visuals  to  risk  communication  that  can  incorporate  these  find- 
ings is  needed.  ^ 

Impact  of  Task  Is  Ignored  ; 

I 

The  use  of  particular  visuals  has  not  been  linked  explicitly  to 
specific  risk  communication  tasks.  The  most  extensive  research 
examining  the  effectiveness  of  visuals  has  examined  the  use  of ' 
the  risk  ladder  and  the  testing  of  stick  and  facial  figures,  pri-  ' 
marily  for  the  communication  of  absolute  and  relative  risks,  i' 
What  is  known  is  that  1)  risk  ladders  are  effective  at  conveying  i 
magnitude  and  range  of  risk,  based  on  the  positioning  of  the 
hazard(s)  on  the  ladder;  2)  stick  figures,  faces,  asterisks,  and 
histograms  are  roughly  equivalent  in  their  ability  to  induce  risk  i 
aversion  when  added  to  numbers,  although  it  is  unclear  whether  ^ 
people’s  understanding  of  relative  risk  is  improved  comparing  ■ 
visuals  displays  with  numbers  only  (9);  and  3)  people  have  . 
difficulty  understanding  low-probability  events,  even  with  the 
aid  of  visuals.  i 

Research  that  examines  which  graphics  and  visuals  are  best  i 
matched  to  particular  risk  communication  tasks  is  needed.  The  j 
graphical  perception  literature  shows  that  certain  graphs  are  well 
suited  for  particular  tasks  (e.g.,  evaluating  trends  in  risk  over 
time,  judging  proportions,  etc.).  We  discuss  this  research  and  its 
applications  to  risk  communication  in  a later  section. 

Few  Visuals  Are  Known  to  Be  Effective  at  Communicating  :| 
Uncertainty 

While  a few  attempts  have  been  made  to  visually  communi- 
cate the  quantitative  uncertainties  of  environmental  health  risks, . 
we  have  yet  to  begin  testing  visuals  for  communicating  uncer- 
tainties about  cancer  risk  per  se.  What  is  known  is  that  placing 
the  upper  and  lower  bound  of  risk  on  a vertical  scale,  akin  to  a 
risk  ladder,  helps  people  understand  that  the  risk  of  an  adverse 
outcome  can  take  on  high  and  low  values  (i.e.,  see  a range  of 
risk)  and  that  scatterplots  are  effective  for  conveying  variability 
(i.e.,  dispersion)  in  data.  In  addition,  if  a series  of  data  is  pre- 
sented whereby  the  ordering  of  the  magnitudes  differs  substan- 
tially (e.g.,  have  an  alternating  sequence  of  presenting  low  and 
high  risk),  people’s  perceptions  of  variability  and  perhaps  risk 
may  be  affected.  However,  it  is  not  clear  how  perceived  vari- 
ability would  affect  perceived  risk.  For  example,  if  variability  is 
perceived  as  uncertainty  or  instability,  people  may  perceive  the 
information  as  less  trustworthy  and  consequently  be  less  in- 
clined to  alter  their  risk  perception  and  actions.  If  the  goal  is  to 
communicate  probabilities  for  a range  of  outcomes  (e.g.,  prob- 
ability that  we  will  get  rain  in  the  amount  of  1 to  4 inches),  the 
combined  cumulative  and  probability  density  plots  suggested  by 
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Ibrekk  and  Morgan  see  Fig.  7]  might  prove  useful  after 

explaining  to  people  how  to  use  them. 

Few  Standards  Used  to  Evaluate  Visual  Representations  of 
Risk 

I;  To  date,  visuals  have  been  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their 
liability  to  affect  primarily  people’s  perceptions  of  risk  magnitude 

I ‘and  relative  risk  and  intentions  to  modify  risk-related  behaviors 
|(e.g.,  test  for  radon).  Little  is  known  about  how  visuals  affect 
; other  outcomes  as  part  of  the  risk  communication  processes,  as 
: 'discussed  in  the  section  on  criteria  used  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
iii'tiveness  of  visual  displays  to  communicate  risk.  The  work  by 
I'Weinstein  and  colleagues  (33,34,36),  pertaining  to  communicat- 
■ ang  risks  of  exposure  to  radon  or  asbestos,  ideally  exemplifies 
i the  explicit  use  of  these  criteria. 

iAdding  Reference  Points  to  Graphs  Affect  Risk 

iPerceptions  and  Intentions 

( 

; Graphs  that  contain  a reference  point  (e.g.,  action  standard, 
colors  that  highlight  level  of  risk,  or  arrow  showing  high  risk)  to 
.indicate  level  of  hazard  threat  (i.e.,  low,  moderate,  or  high  risk) 
affect  risk  perceptions,  intentions,  and  possibly  behaviors  (33- 
'35,37).  When  possible,  graphs  should  contain  a reference  point 
'indicating  when  a hazard  reaches  a level  requiring  action  (i.e.,  an 
action  standard)  along  with  advice  about  what  action  to  take  at 
that  level.  Information  also  should  be  included  about  how  to 
•interpret  risk  below  and  above  the  action  standard  and  what,  if 
any,  appropriate  action  is  needed  at  these  levels.  Indeed,  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  incorporate  a reference  point  and  some  de- 
scriptions into  some  graphs,  and  different  graphical  formats 
jmake  it  easier  to  compare  a particular  quantity  with  a reference 
point  (56). 

Guidelines  for  Maximizing  the  Effectiveness  of 
Graphs 

In  the  previous  sections,  we  provided  general  conclusions 
about  the  use  of  graphical  displays  but  provided  no  guidelines  to 
maximize  their  effectiveness.  In  this  section,  we  discuss  seven 
guidelines  pertinent  to  graphical  depiction  of  risk  data.  [Readers 
interested  in  further  guidelines  for  construction  should  consult 
Gillan  et  al.  (57).] 

No  single  graphical  format  will  perform  optimally  in  all  situ- 
ations. Rather,  the  effectiveness  of  a display  will  be  affected  by 
several  factors,  such  as  1 ) the  display  characteristics  (e.g.,  use  of 
colors,  width  of  lines,  or  type  and  spacing  of  legends),  2)  con- 
ditions of  presentation  (e.g.,  lighting  or  time  pressure),  3)  data 
complexity  (e.g.,  number  of  data  points  or  configuration  of  the 
display),  4)  the  task  (i.e.,  purpose,  for  example,  to  assess  trends), 
5)  user  characteristics  (e.g.,  cognitive  styles),  and  6)  the  criterion 
for  choosing  the  display  (e.g.,  speed  of  performance  or  accuracy) 
jfi9).  In  our  discussion,  we  assume  that  risk  data  can  be  plotted 
graphically  similar  to  other  data  (e.g.,  finances,  sports,  or 
jweather).  Furthermore,  we  assume  that  what  is  known  generally 
about  graphical  perception  should  apply  specifically  to  the 
graphical  depiction  of  risk  data. 

Avoid  Areas  or  Volumes  to  Depict  Quantities 

! People  make  errors  when  judging  graphs.  That  is,  people 
overestimate  or  underestimate  quantities  compared  with  their 
true  values.  These  biases  may  be  because  of  optical  illusions 
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[e.g.,  Poggendorf  illusion  (5S)],  distortion  in  memory  (e.g.,  re- 
membering more  symmetry  than  exists  [see  (59)  for  review]),  or 
perceptual  limitations  in  estimating  the  magnitudes  of  certain 
kinds  of  stimuli  (e.g.,  area  and  volume).  The  key  point  is  that 
graph  designers  should  avoid  using  graphical  elements  that  lead 
to  perceptual  biases.  We  briefly  review  a few  biases  that  are 
relevant  to  presenting  risk  data. 

Individuals  show  biases  in  estimating  physical  magnitudes  of 
objects.  According  to  Stevens  and  Gallanter  (60)  and  Stevens 
(61),  the  relationship  between  perceived  and  actual  magnitude  is 
described  by  the  power  function  pi.x)  — c.x^,  in  which  p(x)  is  the 
perceived  magnitude  of  the  object,  c is  a constant,  .r  is  the  actual 
magnitude,  and  is  an  exponent.  When  the  exponent  is  1,  there 
is  no  bias  in  the  perceived  magnitude;  when  the  exponent  is 
greater  than  1,  each  incremental  increase  in  the  physical  mag- 
nitude results  in  greater  and  greater  estimates  of  perceived  mag- 
nitude, producing  a positively  accelerated  function  (i.e.,  re- 
sponse expansion).  When  the  exponent  is  less  than  1,  each 
incremental  increase  in  physical  magnitude  results  in  smaller 
and  smaller  increases  in  perceived  magnitude,  producing  a nega- 
tively accelerated  function  (response  compression).  In  particu- 
lar, response  compression  has  been  shown  for  estimates  of  areas 
and  volume  (dimensions  often  used  to  code  variables  in  graphs), 
so  that  large  areas  and  volume  are  underestimated.  In  contrast, 
lengths  are  usually  perceived  without  bias.  Illustrations  of  these 
biases  are  depicted  in  Fig.  8. 

In  addition,  the  biases  described  by  Stevens's  law  appear  to 
affect  more  complex  judgments  when  multiple  quantities  are 
used,  such  as  judgments  of  proportion  (i.e.,  what  proportion  is  A 
of  Bl).  When  using  graphs  depicting  proportions  (e.g.,  pie  charts 
or  stacked  bar  graphs),  people  show  a cyclical  bias  pattern,  such 
that  proportions  of  0-.25  and  .50-.75  are  overestimated  and 
proportions  of  .25-50  and  .75-1  are  underestimated  [see  Fig.  8, 
B-D,  and  (56,62)  for  review].  This  bias  can  be  reduced  by 
adding  reference  points,  such  as  tick  marks,  to  the  graph.  For 
example,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  D,  placing  a tick  at  0,  90,  180,  and 
270  degrees  of  a pie  chart  has  been  shown  to  reduce  eiTors  in 
estimating  proportions  (56).  Therefore,  researchers  who  wish  to 
illustrate  proportional  judgment  of  risk  (e.g.,  proportion  of  breast 
cancer  relative  to  all  cancers)  may  reduce  error  by  adding  ref- 
erence points  to  a pie  chart.  In  sum,  making  errors  in  relative 
judgment  can  be  reduced  by  1 ) avoiding  the  use  of  stimuli  whose 
Stevens’s  exponents  differ  from  1,  and  2)  increasing  the  use  of 
reference  points  (e.g.,  tick  marks)  in  the  graph. 

Consider  the  Task 

What  are  graph  readers  being  asked  to  do  with  the  informa- 
tion depicted  in  the  graph — to  read  the  exact  value  of  a risk 
estimate,  compare  the  value  of  two  risks,  assess  trends,  or  judge 
proportions?  Consistent  with  Sparrow’s  (63)  notion  of  task  or 
display  compatibility,  a display  should  provide  the  relevant  in- 
formation such  that  it  minimizes  the  amount  of  computational 
effort  and  transformations  needed  to  perform  these  tasks. 

To  assist  in  this  endeavor,  Carswell  (64)  devised  a taxonomy, 
incorporating  the  following  four  basic  graphical  tasks:  1 ) point 
reading,  2)  local  comparisons,  3)  global  comparisons,  and  4) 
synthesis.  In  point  reading,  the  observer  judges  the  value  of  a 
single  graphical  element  (e.g.,  what  is  the  value  of  risk  expressed 
in  a histogram?).  In  local  comparisons,  the  observer  compares 
two  graphical  elements  (e.g.,  which  person,  A or  B,  has  a higher 
risk  of  getting  breast  cancer?).  For  global  comparisons,  the  ob- 
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Fig.  8.  Bias  in  perceptual  judgment.  Panel  A shows  the  bias  in  single  estimates  of  magnitude  described  by  Stevens’s  law.  p <1  when  judging  areas  or  volumes.  P 
= 1 when  judging  lengths.  Panels  B,  C,  and  D show  the  cyclical  bias  in  proportion  judgments  that  is  because  of  the  bias  in  the  estimate  of  each  single  quantity. 
The  patterns  in  panels  C and  D are  seen  when  reference  points  at  halves  or  quarters  are  used,  respectively.  The  pattern  in  panel  C is  seen  with  common  graph  types, 
such  as  pie  charts  and  divided  (stacked)  bar  graphs.  Error  in  judgment  can  be  reduced  by  adding  tick  marks  to  a pie  chart  at  the  quarters,  resulting  in  the  pattern 
shown  in  panel  D. 


server  compares  quantities  derived  from  other  quantities  shown 
in  the  graph  (e.g.,  is  person  i4’s  risk  for  breast  cancer  less  than 
that  of  B's  over  two  time  periods?).  For  synthesis  judgments,  the 
observer  needs  to  consider  all  data  points  to  make  a general, 
integrative  judgment  (e.g.,  is  person  A’s  risk  of  breast  cancer 
increasing  or  decreasing  over  time?). 

Carswell’s  taxonomy  can  be  applied  to  consumer  risk  infor- 
mation. A consumer  might  wish  to  extract  the  following  types  of 
information:  1)  risk  magnitude  (i.e.,  how  large  or  small  the  risk 
is),  2)  relative  risk  (i.e.,  comparing  the  magnitude  of  two  risks), 
3)  cumulative  risk  (i.e.,  observing  trends  over  time),  4)  uncer- 
tainty (e.g.,  estimating  amount  of  variability  or  range  of  scores), 
or  5)  interactions  (e.g.,  synergy)  among  risk  factors.  Applying 
Carswell’s  taxonomy,  the  estimation  of  risk  magnitude  would  be 
an  example  of  point  reading.  Comparison  of  two  risk  magnitudes 
would  constitute  local  comparisons,  whereas  assessing  cumula- 
tive risk,  uncertainty,  and  interactions  among  risk  factors  would 
most  likely  constitute  global  comparisons  and  synthesis  judg- 
ments. Of  import,  point  reading  and  local  comparisons  can  be 
considered  fairly  low  level,  focused  tasks,  whereas  global  com- 
parisons and  synthesis  judgments  involve  integrating  several 
pieces  of  information  (e.g.,  how  variables  are  related)  to  see  the 
“big  picture.’’  Some  graphical  displays  are  better  suited  for  fo- 
cused rather  than  integrated  tasks,  and  we  discuss  these  below. 

When  the  task  is  to  communicate  a precise  risk  magnitude 
(i.e.,  point  reading)  or  to  compare  two  risks  (i.e.,  local  compari- 
sons), two  fairly  low  level  focused  tasks,  the  graph  designers 
should  make  use  of  the  ranking  of  elementary  perceptual  tasks  as 
proposed  by  Cleveland  and  McGill  (16,65).  According  to  Cleve- 
land and  McGill,  individuals  are  least  accurate  at  extracting 
information  using  1)  position  along  a common  aligned  scale 
(e.g.,  bar  charts,  histograms,  or  dot  charts);  2)  position  on  a 
common  nonaligned  scale  (e.g.,  polygon  displays  with  reference 
axes  or  scatterplots);  3)  length  (e.g.,  polygon  displays  without 
reference  axes);  4)  angle  or  slopes  (e.g.,  pie  charts,  disks  or 
meters);  5)  area  (circles  or  blobs);  6)  volume,  density,  or  color 
saturation  (e.g.,  cubes);  and  7)  color  hue  (e.g.,  statistical  maps 
with  color  coding).  Therefore,  if  people  are  asked  to  evaluate  the 
magnitude  of  a risk  or  asked  to  compare  risks,  line  graphs,  bar 
charts,  histograms,  and  dot  charts  are  likely  to  lead  to  greater 
accuracy  in  estimation  than  are  other  graphical  formats.  For 
example,  the  effectiveness  of  the  risk  ladder  is  probably  because 
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of  its  resemblance  to  a divided  bar  chart,  which  capitalizes  on 
position  along  a common  scale.  If  the  task  is  to  make  propor- 
tional judgments  of  risk,  a focused  task  that  is  served  well  using 
area  to  illustrate  quantities,  pie  charts  should  be  used  (18,21-23). 
Nightingale  roses  also  may  be  effective  for  proportion  judg- 
ments. Like  pie  charts.  Nightingale  roses  are  circular  and  seg- 
mented; however,  they  differ  from  pie  charts  in  one  important 
way.  In  a pie  chart,  each  segment  shares  a common  radius  but 
has  a central  angle  that  varies  as  a function  of  the  data.  In  a 
Nightingale  rose,  each  segment  subtends  the  same  central  angle, 
but  the  length  of  the  segment  differs  as  the  square  root  of  the 
radius  (66)  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

Overall,  the  ranking  of  elementary  perceptual  tasks  by  Cleve- 
land and  McGill  (16,65)  serves  us  well  for  focused  risk  com- 
munication tasks  (e.g.,  point  reading,  comparing  two  risk  mag- 
nitudes along  a common  scale,  etc.).  However,  their  rankings  do 
poorly  for  addressing  integrative  tasks  that  require  seeing  the 
“bigger  picture”  (64).  A model  for  visual  display  design,  called 
the  proximity  compatibility  principle,  makes  predictions  about 
which  task-graph  combinations  should  be  most  effective  for 
focused  and  integrative  tasks  (67). 

According  to  the  proximity  compatibility  principle,  there  are 
two  important  components  to  consider:  display  proximity  and 
processing  proximity.  Display  proximity  relates  to  how  similar 
graphical  elements  are  to  each  other.  Graphical  elements  will  be 


Patients  with  Colds  Patients  with  Flu 


Fig.  9.  Example  of  a Nightingale  rose.  For  each  rose,  a circle  is  divided  into 
multiple  regions  of  equal  angle;  the  radius  of  each  slice  is  used  to  depict  the 
quantity  of  interest.  Because  the  data  for  each  season  are  in  the  same  position  in 
each  rose,  it  is  easy  to  compare  them.  The  data  are  fictional. 
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1 perceived  as  more  similar  to  the  extent  that  they  are  close  to- 
gether, share  the  same  colors,  use  the  same  physical  dimensions 
(e.g.,  length  or  height),  or  use  the  same  code  (e.g.,  both  are 
digital  or  both  are  analog).  Graphical  elements  that  are  viewed  as 
similar  and  integrated  have  high  display  proximity.  Processing 
proximity  refers  to  whether  two  or  more  informational  sources 
are  used  within  the  same  task.  Tasks  that  require  integrating 
several  pieces  of  information  are  said  to  require  high  processing 
proximity  (e.g.,  estimate  whether  there  is  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  slope  of  a scatterplot).  Tasks  that  do  not  require  the  inte- 
gration of  several  information  sources  are  low  in  processing 
proximity  (e.g.,  determine  the  value  of  a symbol  in  a graph). 
Hence,  on  the  basis  of  these  two  dimensions,  tasks  that  require 
jhigh  processing  capacity  (e.g.,  local  comparison  or  synthesis 
tasks)  should  have  high  display  proximity  (e.g.,  integrate  fea- 
, tures  of  the  graph  to  make  them  appear  as  one  unit  so  that  it  is 
■ easier  for  the  observer  to  use  all  the  information,  e.g.,  line 
graphs).  Tasks  that  require  low  processing  proximity  (point 
reading  or  local  comparisons)  should  have  low  display  proxim- 
ity (e.g.,  create  graphs  that  highlight  specific  informational  ele- 
ments). 

The  proximity  compatibility  principle  is  in  agreement  with 
' Cleveland  and  McGill’s  ranking  system  for  focused  tasks.  How- 
ever, the  proximity  compatibility  principle  makes  different  pre- 
dictions than  Cleveland  and  McGill’s  ranking  system  for  inte- 
grative tasks,  because  these  tasks  are  best  preformed  with 
'integrated  displays  that  often  use  area  and  volume  to  communi- 
icate  quantities.  Hence,  for  integrative  risk  communication  tasks 
i(e.g.,  global  comparison  or  syntheses  tasks),  it  is  best  to  use 

I displays  that  1 ) highlight  emergent  features  of  the  display,  such 
jas  symmetry,  area,  and  linearity,  and  2)  increase  the  spatial 
proximity  among  elements.  For  example,  tasks  that  require  see- 
ing changes  in  several  variables  at  once  may  benefit  from  facial 
displays  in  which  different  facial  characteristics  (e.g.,  eyes  or 
mouth)  convey  different  levels  of  multivariate  data  [e.g.,  Cher- 
jnoff  face  displays  (68-70);  see  Fig.  1,  c,  bottom  row).  Thus, 
facial  displays  may  be  useful  for  displaying  synergy  among  risk 
factors,  where  specific  features  can  be  used  to  designate  type  and 
ilevel  of  risks.  In  addition,  integrative  tasks  are  served  well  by 
such  formats  as  line  graphs  (77).  Line  graphs  should  be  used 
Iwhen  the  main  tasks  are  to  assess  trends  in  risk  over  time  or  to 
iview  the  interaction  between  variables. 

Minimize  Number  of  Mental  Operations 

I When  a graph  reader  reviews  a graph,  he  or  she  will  perform 
a sequence  of  perceptual  operations,  cognitive  operations,  or 
both.  A graph  designer  should  select  the  graph  and  aiTangement 
of  information  to  reduce  the  number  of  operations  performed. 
Several  researchers  have  proposed  models  of  mental  operations 
for  graph  reading — a detailed  review  of  this  literature  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper  [see  (J8, 21, 22, 25, 64,72-76)].  For  ex- 
ample, Hollands  and  Spence  (18)  found  that  trends  are  best 
analyzed  with  line  graphs  than  with  a series  of  pie  charts.  When 
estimating  trends  with  line  graphs,  people  can  use  a slope  esti- 
mation procedure;  with  pie  charts,  they  must  perform  multiple 
size  discriminations  between  pie  slices.  However,  when  estimat- 
ing proportions,  a person  performs  a ratio  estimation  task  with 
pie  charts,  but  must  perform  multiple  summation  operations  be- 
fore estimating  the  ratio  with  line  graphs.  In  addition  to  preat- 
tentive  perceptual  processes  [e.g.,  detection,  discrimination,  and 
identification  (77)],  ratio  and  summation  operations  are  likely  to 
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be  common  mental  operations.  In  sum,  reducing  the  number  of 
operations  will  help  reduce  errors  in  judgment  and  in  the  time 
needed  to  perform  the  task. 

Data-Ink  Ratio 

According  to  Tufte  (14),  the  amount  of  ink  used  to  display 
features  other  than  data  should  be  kept  at  a minimum.  For  ex- 
ample, Fig.  10  shows  a low  data-ink  ratio — there  is  more  ink 
devoted  to  background  and  other  variables  than  to  the  data.  In 
agreement  with  the  recommendations  by  Tufte  (14),  Gillan  and 
Richman  (78)  found  that  participants  had  faster  response  times 
and  were  more  accurate  when  the  data-ink  ratio  was  high  than 
when  it  was  low.  In  addition,  integrated  tasks  (e.g.,  global  com- 
parisons or  synthesis  judgments)  appear  to  be  more  affected  by 
the  data-ink  ratio  than  are  focused  tasks  (e.g.,  selecting  the  value 
of  a data  point).  These  results  suggest  that  graphs  depicting  risk 
data  should  avoid  background  or  elements  that  divert  attention 
away  from  the  data  (e.g.,  illustrating  the  health  risks  associated 
with  smoking  and  having  a house  in  the  background  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3).  This  need  to  highlight  the  most  relevant  data  is  in  keep- 
ing with  Tufte’s  other  recommendations  that  are  to  1)  erase 
nondata  ink,  within  reason;  2)  erase  redundant  data-ink,  within 
reason;  and  3)  maximize  data  density  and  the  size  of  the  data 
matrix  (i.e.,  how  many  data  points),  within  reason. 

Use  of  Multiple  Graphs 

Thus  far,  our  discussion  has  centered  on  the  construction  of 
single  graphs.  However,  at  times,  sets  of  related  data  must  be 
communicated — when  there  are  several  outcomes  affected  by  a 
single  factor  (e.g.,  how  smoking  affects  lung  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  etc.).  In  these  situations,  the  graph  designer  must 
focus  on  the  relationship  between  successively  viewed  graphs,  in 
addition  to  optimizing  the  format  for  each  graph.  Keep  in  mind 
the  following  three  issues: 

• Highlight  differences.  Help  the  observer  see  the  changes  or 
differences  from  graph  to  graph  in  the  legends  or  symbols.  For 
example,  if  different  outcomes  (y-axis)  are  presented  as  a 
function  of  the  same  factor  (.v-axis),  the  designer  should  high- 
light the  label  related  to  the  outcomes. 


Fig.  10.  A graph  with  a low  data-ink  ratio.  Notice  the  amount  of  ink  devoted  to 
objects  that  do  not  contain  the  data  of  interest  (pictures,  busy  background, 
horizontal  grid  lines,  patterned  fills  on  the  bars.  etc.). 
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• Use  distinctive  legends.  Legends  of  similar  graphs  should 
highlight  their  distinctive  features. 

• Be  consistent.  When  plotting  the  same  data  in  different  ways 
or  plotting  different  data  as  a function  of  the  same  variables, 
keep  elements  of  the  graphs  (e.g.,  colors  and  legends)  consis- 
tent. For  example,  if  a variable  is  highlighted  with  a particular 
color  in  one  graph,  the  same  color  should  be  used  to  depict  that 
variable  in  another  graph. 

In  addition  to  the  above  guidelines,  the  graph  designer  should 
consider  at  least  two  additional  issues. 

Problem  of  Communicating  Small-Probability  Events 
Visually 

Although  people  may  have  an  intuitive  understanding  of  ev- 
eryday probabilities  (e.g.,  .50),  they  may  fail  to  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  small-probability  events  (e.g.,  .0003).  One  solution 
is  to  change  probabilities  into  frequencies  (e.g.,  3 out  of  10000). 
Frequency  information  conforms  more  readily  to  people’s  intu- 
itive assessment  of  probabilistic  occurrences  in  nature  {see  (79) 
for  review]. 

Moreover,  given  that  most  risk  events  that  threaten  our  lives 
have  a low  probability  of  occurrence  during  any  particular 
month  or  year,  it  may  be  more  meaningful  to  communicate 
aggregate  (i.e.  cumulative)  risk  over  time  (80).  For  example, 
whereas  the  chance  of  being  injured  in  an  automobile  accident  is 
roughly  about  1 in  10000  each  time  a person  drives,  the  chance 
of  being  injured  at  least  once  during  a lifetime  of  driving  is  about 
1 in  3 (7). 

Audience 

Knowing  the  characteristics  of  the  audience  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  risk  communication  efforts  (81).  A critical  question  is 
whether  the  audience  can  comprehend  the  communication  [e.g., 
reading  level  or  preferred  method  of  communication  (81,82)).  In 
this  respect,  two  variables  may  be  potentially  important:  famil- 
iarity and  experience  with  graphical  displays  and  how  facile 
people  are  with  mathematical  operations  and  concepts  [i.e.,  nu- 
meracy (11-13)]. 

The  ability  to  decipher  and  comprehend  graphs  may  differ  as 
a function  of  a person’s  greater  familiarity  and  working  experi- 
ence with  a display.  Although  performance  with  graphs  and 
other  visuals  should  improve  with  experience  and  some  studies 
(19,53)  support  this,  other  studies  (16,65)  show  that  technical 
training  has  no  effect  on  the  audience’s  performance  using 
graphs.  Until  further  research  clarifies  these  relationships  fur- 
ther, decisions  to  use  a specific  graph  to  communicate  risk 
should  not  be  based  largely  on  the  audience’s  familiarity  with 
the  graph,  but  more  by  how  well  the  graph  is  suited  to  the  task. 

In  addition,  numeracy  has  been  shown  to  affect  risk  percep- 
tions. For  example,  less  numerate  individuals  overestimate  per- 
sonal risks  of  dying  of  breast  cancer  and  are  less  able  to  accu- 
rately gauge  the  magnitude  of  risk  reduction  from  mammograms 
than  do  more  numerate  individuals  (11,13).  Less  numerate  in- 
dividuals may  stand  to  benefit  more  from  the  visual  communi- 
cation of  risk  magnitudes  and  uncertainties  than  more  numerate 
individuals.  Flowever,  empirical  tests  of  such  effects  have  yet  to 
be  conducted. 

Recommendations  eor  Future  Research 

The  visual  communication  of  cancer  risk  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
In  this  section,  we  suggest  areas  of  research  that  should  aid  our 
understanding  of  these  processes. 
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Conduct  Research  Linking  Graphical  Perception  to  Risk 
Perception 

Research  on  graphical  perception  has  identified  basic  graphi- 
cal forms  that  should  be  ideally  suited  to  convey  risk  informa- 
tion. This  research  would  first  identify  how  basic  graphical 
forms  affect  risk  perceptions  along  such  dimensions  as  magni- 
tude and  accuracy  of  risk.  For  example,  does  varying  the  size  of 
pie  charts  and  their  constituent  parts  (e.g.,  number  and  size  of 
slices)  affect  perceived  risk?  This  work  would  capitalize  on  and 
integrate  findings  in  the  disciplines  of  psychophysics  and 
graphical  perception.  Subsequent  research  could  identify  how 
varying  graphical  elements  such  as  type  of  numbers  (e.g.,  per- 
cents versus  frequencies),  labels,  color,  and  so  forth  influences 
perceived  risk. 

Determine  Effects  of  Preference  for  and  Experience  With 
Displays  on  Risk 

This  information  may  prove  useful  when  tailoring  risk  mes- 
sages to  a particular  person  or  audience  [fSij;  see  also  Rimer 
and  Glassman  (84),  in  this  monograph].  Ideally,  individuals 
should  prefer  graphical  formats  that  are  consistent  with  the  com- 
putational algorithm  (e.g.,  judging  magnitude  or  proportion) 
suited  to  a particular  graph  or  visual.  People  should  prefer 
graphical  and  visual  displays  that  are  consistent  with  their  sche- 
mas of  what  a particular  graph  or  visual  is  supposed  to  do. 

Establish  How  Graphs  Affect  Perceived  Severity  and  Risk 

Hazards  are  often  examined  with  respect  to  two  main  com- 
ponents: the  nature  of  the  adverse  event  (i.e.,  severity,  e.g.,  num- 
ber of  lives  lost)  and  the  probabilities  that  adverse  consequences 
will  occur  (85).  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  determine  how  the 
visual  will  affect  the  perceived  severity,  the  probabilities,  or 
both.  For  example,  graphs  that  appeal  to  our  emotions  and 
arouse  thoughts  and  feelings  related  to  experienced  or  imagined 
negative  events  may  initially  and  most  powerfully  affect  per- 
ceived severity.  In  turn,  severity  may  affect  perceived  risk  by 
increasing  the  ease  with  which  negative  events  are  imagined  to 
occur  (86). 

If  the  aim  of  the  risk  communication  is  to  persuade  and  ini- 
tiate behavior  change,  then  it  will  become  important,  from  a 
theoretical  perspective,  to  disentangle  these  effects.  For  ex- 
ample, several  models  of  health  behavior  suggest  that  behavioral 
change  can  be  predicted  by  a severity-by-risk  interaction,  such 
that  hazards  that  are  both  severe  and  highly  probable  should 
instigate  greater  behavior  change  than  hazards  that  are  not  very 
severe  and  highly  probable  or  very  severe  and  not  highly  prob- 
able [see  (87)  for  review]. 

Establish  How  Risk  Characteristics  Interact  With  Visual 
Displays  to  Affect  Risk  Perceptions 

Research  using  the  psychometric  paradigm  has  examined 
several  characteristics  of  perceived  risk,  such  as  whether  the  risk 
is  voluntary  or  involuntary,  chronic  or  catastrophic,  common  or 
dreaded,  injurious  or  fatal,  controllable  or  not  controllable,  and 
old  or  new  [see  (88)  for  review].  Perception  of  risk  is  greater  for 
those  events  in  which  adverse  risks  are  dreaded,  uncontrollable, 
catastrophic,  fatal,  and  that  affect  future  generations.  In  what 
ways  might  these  characteristics  of  risk  interact  with  graphical 
displays?  Perhaps  graphs  that  display  such  risks  might  receive 
more  detailed  scrutiny  (i.e.,  are  more  salient),  changing  the  kinds 
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of  mental  operations  applied  to  the  display.  Do  displays  that 
communicate  dreaded,  uncontrollable,  catastrophic,  or  fatal  risks 
engender  greater  imagery  and  then  affect  the  risk  depicted  in  a 
graph? 

ilj  Determine  the  Range  of  Probabilities  Conveyed  Most 
Effectively 

|j  Are  graphical  displays  most  effective  for  communicating 

I small  probabilities,  or  are  they  effective  at  communicating  risk 
at  all  ranges  (i.e.,  probabilities  from  0-1)?  For  example,  the 
work  by  Stone  et  al.  {43}  revealed  that  visual  displays  affected 
bow  risk-averse  participants  were  via  willingness  to  pay  for 
products  using  small  but  not  larger  probabilities.  This  study 
[suggests  that  graphical  displays  may  be  powerful  aids  for  con- 
jiveying  the  risk  of  an  unlikely  event,  and  people  may  prefer  to 
ihave  a graphical  display  in  those  contexts. 

Determine  Which  Visuals  Are  Most  Effective  to 
Communicate  Cancer  Risk  Uncertainty 


We  have  yet  to  begin  researching  how  providing  visual  dis- 
plays of  cancer  risk  per  se  affects  risk  perception,  decision- 
|making  processes,  and,  ultimately,  behavior.  For  example,  does 
^the  addition  of  a visual  display  increase  or  decrease  the  cred- 
jibility  of  the  information?  Are  people  less  likely  to  take  action 
when  uncertainty  information  is  provided  in  a graphical  format 
■compared  with  when  it  is  not?  Given  the  various  definitions  and 
sources  of  uncertainty  (89,90),  this  issue  deserves  more  atten- 
tion. 

Use  Standard  Criteria 

To  better  understand  how  the  addition  of  graphs  improves  on 
other  modes  of  communicating  risk  (e.g.,  narratives  or  numbers 
only),  there  is  a need  for  standard  evaluation  criteria  [e.g.,  those 
devised  by  Weinstein  and  Sandman  (28)].  Standard  criteria 
would  allow  conclusions  to  be  drawn  across  various  studies. 

Need  Multidisciplinary  Research 

Given  the  multidimensionality  of  risk,  collaborations  be- 
tween various  disciplines  and  organizations  are  needed.  Work- 
ing collaboration  between  experts  in  human  factors,  psychology, 
sociology,  psychophysics,  graph  perception,  and  the  mass  media 
is  likely  to  lead  to  more  integrative  and  novel  approaches  than 
research  within  a single  discipline. 

Provide  Detailed  Accounts  of  Materials  Used  to 
Communicate  Risk  Visually 

In  this  endeavor,  we  hope  editors  will  increase  the  number  of 
graphical  and  other  visuals  that  can  be  added  to  journal  articles 
and  book  chapters.  This  increase  should  enhance  tremendously 
the  ability  to  make  comparisons  between  graphical  displays. 

Conclusions 


The  graphical  perception  literature  shows  that  certain  graphs 
are  well  suited  for  specific  tasks  and  provides  insight  into  what 
to  avoid  (e.g.,  use  of  volume  or  area  and  low  data-ink  ratio). 
Admittedly,  this  extant  literature  has  not  been  applied  specifi- 
cally for  communicating  cancer  risk  information  and  should  be 
explored  within  this  context.  Indeed,  there  is  a small  but  growing 
amount  of  experimental  literature  showing  that  graphs  can  affect 
perceived  risk,  intentions,  and  possibly  behaviors.  For  example, 
the  use  of  the  risk  ladder  shows  promise.  It  is  now  time  for 


researchers  of  risk  communication  to  step  forward  to  advance 
the  field  of  visual  risk  communication.  We  hope  that  this  review 
provides  insight  into  the  issues  that  should  be  considered  when 
visually  displaying  risk  and  spurs  researchers  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  the  field  of  visual  risk  communication. 
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Notes 

‘For  a discussion  as  to  how  visuals  other  than  graphics  (e.g.,  pictures)  might 

be  used  to  persuasively  communicate  disease  risk,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 

text  titled  Visual  Persuasion:  The  Role  of  Images  in  Advertising  (91).  For  ex- 
ample, pictures  may  be  effective,  because  they  realistically  capture,  and  hence 


provide,  convincing  data  pertaining  to  real-life  examples  related  to  risk  (e.g,, 
disease  severity). 

'Smith  et  al.  (35,37)  tested  how  six  formats  to  communicate  radon  risk  af- 
fected risk  perceptions  and  mitigation  intentions.  Of  import,  they  varied  in  two 
formats  the  advice  (i.e.,  tone)  given  in  terms  of  how  homeowners  should  inter- 
pret their  actual  radon  levels.  In  the  Command  version,  homeowners  were  told 
to  follow  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  guidelines  for  levels 
warranting  action.  For  the  Cajole  version,  participants  were  encouraged  to  use 
their  own  judgments  and  evaluations  and  used  several  standards  (e.g..  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection),  including  the  EPA’s,  to  evaluate  their  radon 
levels.  Similar  to  the  results  of  Weinstein  and  colleagues  (33),  their  outcomes 
suggest  that  providing  directive  advice  encourages  mitigation. 

^Although  not  applied  to  risk  communication,  some  researchers  have  made 
use  of  Chernoff  face  displays  for  portraying  complex  multivariate  data  (68-70) 
and  as  a method  of  conveying  attitudinal  uncertainty  toward  environmental 
policies  (92).  In  these  displays,  facial  features  (eyes,  nose,  and  mouth)  vary  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  variable  they  display. 

‘‘in  decision-making  trials,  some  researchers  have  used  different  colored  jelly 
beans,  rather  than  dots,  to  represent  probabilities.  One  common  observation  is 
the  ratio-bias  phenomenon.  People  judge  the  occurrence  of  a low-probability 
event  as  less  likely  when  the  same  probabilities  are  presented  by  the  ratio  of 
smaller  (e.g.,  1 in  20)  than  larger  (e.g.,  10  in  200)  numbers  (93-95). 

‘‘The  National  Cancer  Institute  (49)  also  used  focus  groups  to  test  others 
visuals  depicting  the  relative  risks  linking  lung  cancer  with  smoking.  These 
visuals  used  blackened  lungs  and  hospital  beds  to  illustrate  that  smokers  are 
significantly  more  likely  (i.e.,  10  times  more  likely)  to  get  lung  cancer  than 
nonsmokers.  Although  most  participants  understood  that  smoking  was  linked 
with  lung  cancer,  several  interpretative  problems  emerged.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  publication  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (49)  for  the  detailed  results. 
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Risky  Business — Communicating  Scientific  Findings  to 
the  Public 

Jejfrey  Levine 


Communicating  the  risk  of  anything  can  be  hazardous  to  the 
truth,  as  well  as  to  the  goal  of  good  understanding. 

When  a journalist  and  a scientist  agree  to  discuss  a research 
finding,  the  conversation  usually  involves  some  description  of 
risk — the  probability  that  a disease  will  or  will  not  occur,  based 
on  a specific  set  of  assumptions.  For  example,  what  is  the  like- 
lihood that  a breast  cancer  gene  will  cause  a tumor?  What  are  the 
chances  a diet  high  in  cholesterol  will  lead  to  cardiovascular 
problems? 

These  highly  technical  questions  hinge  on  a number  of  fine 
points  that  add  up  to  credible  information  in  the  researcher’s 
mind  and,  hopefully,  a story  for  the  reporter.  However,  a built-in 
chasm  exists  between  the  scientific  worldview  and  the  journal- 
istic approach  to  handling  information. 

Risk  to  the  scientist  is  ultimately  a tool  to  measure  and  com- 
pare data,  a statement  of  probability.  For  journalists,  risk  is  a 
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measurement  of  news  value.  The  greater  the  risk  of  anything,  the 
bigger  the  story.  Is  there  a way  of  reconciling  these  disparate 
approaches? 

Journalists  and  scientists  must  stop  viewing  each  other  as 
adversaries,  except  in  extreme  circumstances  such  as  scientific 
fraud.  News  people  are  not  health  educators,  but  their  primary 
goal  should  be  to  communicate  meaningful  information  fairly 
and  truthfully  in  a way  that  will  allow  the  public  to  make  ap- 
propriate decisions  about  their  health.  If  a few  papers  are  sold 
along  the  way,  so  be  it.  Everybody  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  reporters  and  their  editors  are  often  at  scal- 
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pels’  points  with  scientists  whose  findings  they  are  describing. 
Why?  What  is  the  issue?  Scientists  and  reporters,  who  represent 
the  public,  have  drastically  differing  views  of  risk. 

Most  would  consider  an  expedition  into  the  wilderness  a risky 
prospect.  But  for  Meriwether  Lewis,  the  risks  of  civilization 
proved  greater  than  those  of  the  unknown.  He  survived  the  tests 
of  the  western  United  States  for  3 years  but  committed  suicide 
shortly  after  his  return  f 1 }. 

The  British  explorer  George  Mallory  chose  to  undertake  what 
proved  for  him  to  be  the  ultimately  fatal  risk  of  Mt.  Everest 
simply,  as  he  told  a New  York  Times  (2)  reporter  in  1923,  “Be- 
cause it’s  there.”  Risk-taking  in  the  lofty  contexts  of  great 
achievements  is  an  essential  virtue. 

However,  in  a more  mundane  way,  risk  may  simply  mean 
the  chance  of  getting  caught,  say,  when  one’s  car  is  in  the 
cross  hairs  of  the  policeman’s  radar  gun  or  when  a politician’s 
personal  peccadilloes  are  uncovered  by  the  news  media.  If 
risk  is  simply  going  to  Las  Vegas  for  some,  or  cracking  the 
genome’s  mysteries  for  others,  then  explaining  research  find- 
ings meaningfully  to  both  extremes  is  challenging,  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

Another  issue  is  that  an  intensely  political  atmosphere  often 
surrounds  the  reporting  of  disease  and  treatments.  If  a patient 
with  human  immunodeficiency  virus  wants  a new  treatment,  the 
notion  of  risk  shifts  significantly,  based  on  the  certainty  of  death 
associated  with  the  infection.  Desperate  problems  require  des- 
perate measures  that  move  the  yardsticks  of  risk  to  their  outer 
boundaries. 

Statistics  convince  scientists  of  risk,  but  they  do  not  sell 
papers  or  get  people  to  watch  television  newscasts.  A good 
journalist  knows  that  he  or  she  has  to  put  the  relevant  facts  in  the 
story,  but  the  “spoonful”  of  sugar  is  the  anecdote.  Variously 
known  as  the  sob  story,  or  the  emotional  “spike,”  the  anecdote 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  a piece  about  medicine  or  science, 
which  otherwise  would  be  impenetrable  to  the  average  person. 

The  anecdote  is  the  way  into  the  story  for  most  reporters:  Get 
the  audience  to  commit  to  the  person  who  has  the  problem,  then 
explain  it.  Of  course,  there  is  a danger  here — the  reader  or 
viewer  may  not  get  past  the  personal  “tale  of  woe”  to  consume 
the  nugget  of  information.  In  addition,  because  an  anecdote  is 
just  a single  case,  it  may  or  may  not  fairly  represent  the  facts. 
Still,  this  is  the  reality  of  science  reporting  today,  particularly  on 
television. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  will  the  reporter  simply  lay  out  the  scientific 
findings  or  explain  P values,  odds  ratios,  or  relative  risks. 
Techno-babble  is  out.  Touchy-feely  is  in.  Dumbing  down  has 
reached  the  point  that,  as  a network  medical  con'espondent  was 
told,  placebo  was  too  difficult  a word  to  use  in  a story,  or  that 
even  the  word  “risk”  itself  should  be  expunged  from  copy  as 
being  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Well,  the  reporter  could  understand  saying  “dummy  drug” 
instead  of  placebo.  However,  eliminating  risk  from  medical  cov- 
erage could  reduce  the  stories  to  the  intellectual  equivalent  of 
absolute  zero. 

Yet  medical  and  science  reporters  are  constantly  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  explaining  their  topics  without  explaining  them 
away.  That  is  why  the  notion  of  risk  is  often  so  overblown — it  is 
a device  used  to  grab  a viewer  or  reader.  Indeed,  risk  is  the 
kernel  of  the  story,  but  it  is  often  expressed  without  the  nuance 
or  science  that  earned  the  study  favorable  peer  review  and  ac- 
ceptance by  a journal. 
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Over  the  years,  certain  stories  stand  out  as  examples  of,  as  itl 
were,  the  risks  inherent  in  reporting  on  risk.  Although  they  do 
not  necessarily  resolve  the  dilemma,  the  issues  are  interesting! 
anecdotes  on  how  the  question  of  risk  plays  out  in  the  real  world  I: 
of  news.  I 

The  safety  of  silicone  gel-filled  breast  implants  occupied  li; ' 
much  of  this  reporter’s  time  in  the  early  1990s.  The  controversial  ij||' 
devices  had  been  on  the  market  for  some  30  years  by  the  time  the  ii  i 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  gained  regulatory  |jl 
authority  over  them.  When  ordered  by  then  FDA  Commissioner  ; 
David  Kessler  to  prove  that  the  devices  were  safe  in  widely 
covered  public  hearings,  the  industry  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  i 
critics,  many  of  whom  were  litigating  and  winning  multimillion  ( 
dollar  damage  suits.  ; 

What  made  the  story  particularly  poignant  is  that  women  1 
were  both  the  victims  and  the  benefactors  of  the  implants.  Many  ' 
survivors  of  breast  cancer  hailed  the  devices  for  restoring  their  j 
bodies  and  their  self-esteem.  Other  embittered  recipients  be-  i 
lieved  the  implants,  hailed  by  physicians  as  low-risk  devices,  ; | 
had  wrecked  their  health.  Large  amounts  of  airtime  were  con-  j i 
sumed  with  dramatic  footage  about  a story  that  combined  sex, 
science,  and  the  alleged  abuses  of  corporate  power  in  unusual ! 
and  compelling  ways.  I 

It  is  not  as  though  journalists  did  not  feel  justified  in  reporting  | 
what  they  knew  about  the  implants.  “By  now,  with  20  years  of  ' 
experience  in  risk  reporting,  reporters  approach  the  subject  with  I 
greater  independence,  and  indeed,  a certain  cynicism  about  cor-  i 
porate  behavior,”  writes  Professor  Dorothy  Nelkin  fij  of  New  1 1 
York  University  in  an  essay  titled  “Reporting  Risk:  The  Case  of  | 
Silicone  Breast  Implants.”  I 

Nelkin,  a specialist  in  sociology  and  law,  also  says  in  the  f 
piece,  “The  silicone  implant  fiasco  followed  on  the  heels  of  a 
series  of  cases  in  which  companies  have  been  found  to  obfuscate  ; I 
known  risks — for  example,  the  risks  of  asbestos,  of  dioxin,  and  | c 
of  cigarette  smoking.”  ' s 

The  fact  that  the  multibillion  dollar  implant  settlement  is  still  ; c 
being  debated  some  6 years  later  is  a testimonial  to  the  difficulty  i f 
in  reaching  a scientific  and  legal  consensus  about  the  product.  It  ’ ( 
also  suggests  that  the  news  media  really  did  not  do  as  well  as 
they  should  have  with  the  story,  but  then  getting  good  science  : i 
took  a long  time.  Stories  are  no  better  than  the  research  from  j u 
which  they  are  derived.  i t 

If  the  implant  coverage  was  an  emotional  morass,  the  report-  ! a 
ing  of  the  tobacco  debate  offered  more  than  a modicum  of  light  i ii 
to  accompany  its  intense  heat.  David  Kessler  again  played  a 
key  role.  As  discussed  in  many  interviews  with  this  reporter,  1 
beginning  in  1994,  Kessler  started  his  move  to  regulate  tobac-  | \ 
CO  and  cigarettes  as  a combination  drug  and  drug-delivery  de-  : a 
vice.  ; ti 

For  reporters,  this  move  was  a “slam  dunk.”  What  is  the  risk  tl 
of  smoking?  Kessler’s  mantra  was  that  3000  children  take  up  the 
habit  every  day,  and  eventually  1 000  of  them  will  die  of  smok-  i ii 
ing.  Abetted  by  a multibillion  dollar  ad  effort,  the  tobacco  in-  ' \ 
dustry  was  accused  by  Kessler  and  public  health  officials  like  ii 
former  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett  Koop,  M.D.,  of  attempting  to  a 
seduce  children  with  an  array  of  cartoon  characters  and  mer- 
chandising promotions  aimed  directly  at  an  underage  audience  ii 
(4).  This  reporter  heard  such  arguments  made  directly  on  count-  1 
less  occasions.  n 

The  antitobacco  juggernaut  was  also  joined  by  advocacy  si 
groups,  like  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Ameri-  li 
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jcan  Cancer  Society.  Whereas  the  breast  implant  manufacturers 
'were  seen  as  bumbling  or,  in  many  cases,  clumsily  covering  up 
iquestions  of  safety  about  the  product,  the  tobacco  industry  was 
portrayed  as  a sinister  and  conspiratorial  enterprise  that  knew  the 
evils  of  its  efforts  and  denied  them  totally.  Nowhere  was  this 
■view  more  reinforced  than  in  congressional  hearings  in  1994, 
witnessed  by  this  reporter,  in  which  tobacco  executives  swore 
under  oath  that  their  products  were  not  dangerous  nor  addictive. 
:Such  obvious  hubris  was  greeted  with  a widespread  gasp  of 
[incredulity  both  by  journalists  and  the  public. 

Only  part  of  this  view  can  be  attributed  to  the  accurate  re- 
porting of  scientific  and  medical  risk.  But  it  could  be  argued  that, 
given  better  data  to  work  with  and  a more  engaging  target,  the 
media  were  able  to  do  a better  job  of  communicating  a real, 

I immediate  risk  as  well  as  an  abiding  hazard. 

Even  though  tobacco  regulation  awaits  final  judgment  in  the 
|Supreme  Court,  and  the  tobacco  industry  has  settled  for  a 
iismaller  version  of  an  earlier  deal  with  state  attorneys  general,  the 
^public’s  heightened  perception  of  risk  and  blame  drove  a once 
liuntouchable  industry  into  a previously  unthinkable  compromise, 
i Things  would  be  simpler,  albeit  more  dull,  if  scientific  una- 
finimity  was  available  on  a given  topic.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the 
case  anymore  than  Arabs  and  Israelis  are  likely  to  find  common 
'ground  on  the  major  issues  dividing  them. 

’ For  instance,  consider  the  debate  over  mammography  guide- 
lines. The  issue  hinged  on  real  scientific  questions  about  whether 
screening  of  women  in  their  40s  actually  prevented  a significant 
jnumber  of  breast  tumors  or  simply  exposed  women  to  medical 
procedures  that  might  prove  to  be  harmful  in  their  own  right. 
However,  as  with  the  implant  debate,  the  issue  was  every  bit  as 
emotional  as  empirical. 

When  a National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  panel  (5)  said  in 
January  1997  that  it  could  not  find  sufficient  evidence  to  rec- 
ommend mammography  for  women  in  their  40s,  it  created  a fire 
istorm.  A resolution  that  passed  in  the  U.S.  Senate  attacked  the 
conclusion  and  urged  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  to 
[reconsider  the  actions.  Facing  possible  budgetary  reprisals  from 
Congress,  the  NCI  took  another  look  at  the  evidence, 
i Within  months,  a new  and  broader  screening  guideline  was 
■made  from  another  panel  that  looked  at  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
mammography  in  another  light.  Reporters  were  not  surprised, 
put  many  were  impressed  by  NCI  Director  Richard  Klausner’s 
[ability  to  navigate  the  storm  that  at  its  core  was  not  simply  a 
jmatter  of  piling  up  the  numbers  to  support  one  case  or  another. 

The  affair  is  well  documented  by  Steven  Woolf  and  Robert 
Lawrence  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  and  The  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  respectively,  in 
a Washington  Post  Op-Ed  piece  in  May  1997  (5).  But  the  con- 
ftroversy  stands  out  in  the  mind  of  this  reporter  who  witnessed 
the  government’s  tortured  efforts  to  reach  consensus. 

Recalling  the  hothouse  environment  of  both  the  initial  meet- 
ing and  then  the  review,  clearly  sentiment  as  much  as  science 
[was  driving  the  debate.  Back  at  the  newsroom,  intense  interest, 
if  not  outright  glee,  was  growing  that  experts,  interest  groups, 
and  legislators  were  engaged  in  guerilla  warfare. 

Many  stories  from  that  era,  certainly  this  reporter’s  included, 
inevitably  contained  a certain  bias  toward  early  mammography. 
That  bias  was  not  intentional,  but  the  prevention  case  seemed  to 
make  a better  journalistic  argument.  Even  if  a risk  exists  in  doing 
something,  the  psychology  dictates  that  it  is  better  to  take  that 
risk  than  do  nothing  to  prevent  cancer.  This  argument  is  not 
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based  on  science  but  on  the  very  real  human  need  to  take  action 
in  the  face  of  a terrible  threat. 

Reporters  report  facts  and  arguments,  but  some  facts  have 
greater  weight  than  others.  Even  reporters  who  tried  to  do  a 
better  job  were  no  doubt  pressured  by  editors  who  wanted  to 
“shape”  the  story  to  satisfy  their  own  ends,  namely,  wider  cir- 
culation or  viewership. 

Here  is  how  this  reporter  presented  the  story  at  its  high  point 
in  March  1997  in  an  excerpted  script  prepared  for  national 
broadcast  {6}. 

(Narration)  The  National  Cancer  Institute  was  under  in- 
tense political  and  medical  pressure  to  change  its  view  that 
early  mammography  wasn’t  necessary. 

(Sound  bite  with  Richard  Klausner,  M.D.,  NCI  Director) 
Screening  mammography  is  capable  of  saving  lives,  of  re- 
ducing mortality  from  breast  cancer.  The  question  that  has 
been  difficult  to  resolve  is  when  women  should  begin. 

(Narration)  Earlier  the  American  Cancer  Society  recom- 
mended starting  annual  mammography  at  age  40. 

Clearly,  the  pressure  for  the  new  guideline  had  been  building 
and  was  ultimately  irresistible.  In  an  earlier  script  on  the  same 
subject,  I included  the  following  comment  from  Director  Klaus- 
ner: “As  I said  at  the  end  of  the  consensus  conference,  we  can’t 
create  certainty  where  there  is  no  certainty.”  However,  that  was 
clearly  the  problem — certainty  was  demanded  by  the  public  and 
the  news  media,  and  science  was  not  cooperating. 

At  some  point,  we  were  repeatedly  told  that  a better  technol- 
ogy will  be  available  for  detecting  breast  tumors  that  will  render 
the  debate  moot.  Until  then,  reporters  and  their  critics  must  agree 
that  some  stories  are  ultimately  explained  in  a bigger  context  no 
matter  what  the  science  says. 

When  questions  of  public  policy  dominate  the  debate,  the 
communication  of  real  risks  and  benefits  are  often  a secondary 
consideration.  In  these  conflicts,  emotion  will  carry  the  day 
more  often  than  not  in  spite  of  a reporter’s  efforts  to  bring  reason 
and  logic  to  bear. 

In  the  heated  atmosphere  of  reporting  risk,  are  there  steps 
reporters  and  scientists  can  take  to  limit  confusion  and  enhance 
communication?  Indeed,  there  are,  and  they  are  often  practiced, 
though  not  to  the  extent  they  should  be.  Consider  the  following 
steps; 

1)  Scientists  bear  much  of  the  burden.  They  need  to  realize 
when  they  are  dealing  with  journalists  that  they  are  not  talking 
to  their  peers.  Clarity  and  directness  should  be  the  goals  of  such 
discussions.  Sometimes,  researchers  should  rehearse  their  pre- 
sentations in  front  of  communications  professionals  if  necessary 
to  make  sure  their  message  is  going  to  get  through. 

2)  A caveat  here — scientists  should  by  no  means  “spin”  their 
interviews.  Nor  should  they  polish  themselves  to  a state  of  talk- 
show  glibness.  But  they  need  to  know  how  to  explain,  within 
limits,  what  are  the  risks  and  benefits  of  a given  problem  in  plain 
English. 

3)  Researchers  must  learn  how  to  demystify  media  and  to 
avoid  viewing  an  encounter  with  a journalist  as  a toxic  experi- 
ence. Some  of  the  better  scientists  have  learned  the  obvious 
political  lesson  that  a solid  media  presentation  not  only  encour- 
ages understanding  but  also  raises  the  individual’s  stature  in  the 
community.  This  is  not  ego.  It  is  simply  smart  business,  particu- 
larly in  a media-saturated  environment.  In  other  words,  it  is 
better  to  be  a confident  advocate  than  a hapless  apologizer. 
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4)  The  journalist's  posture  must  be  more  restrained  and  cau- 
tious— difficult  qualities  in  an  environment  soaked  with  sensa- 
tion of  every  sort.  Yet,  reporters  and  editors  must  look  thought- 
fully at  every  new  study  and  ask  themselves  if  it  merits  raising 
the  opposing  semaphores  of  alarm  or  of  congratulation.  Angio- 
genisis  is  an  exciting  approach  to  cancer  but  then  so  was  inter- 
feron 15  years  ago. 

5)  Whether  reporters  understand  the  science  of  statistics  or 
not,  sooner  or  later  those  who  work  the  health  and  medical  beats 
can  tell  when  a study  rises  above  the  horizon  line.  Acting  on 
such  notions  often  requires  courage;  but  if  no  distinctions  are 
drawn,  little  if  any  value  will  be  reported. 

6)  Journalism,  like  medicine,  is  becoming  more  specialized. 
Reporters  who  cover  health  and  science  as  a beat  are  more 
inclined  to  get  it  right.  They  know  the  history  of  an  issue  and 
have  a better  chance  of  keeping  one  story,  no  matter  how  sen- 
sational, in  perspective.  Scientists  should  make  an  effort  to  work 
with  reporters  who  have  some  appreciation  for  the  material. 

Meanwhile,  viewers  and  readers  are  becoming  ever  more 
skeptical.  Does  everything  cause  cancer?  A 1998  report  that  de- 
clared alcohol  a human  carcinogen  is  unlikely  to  affect  sales  or 
consumption  of  the  product,  at  least  not  much.  If  by  sensation- 
alizing stories  journalists  are  “crying  wolf,”  ultimately  no  one  is 
going  to  pay  attention. 

Sorting  out  the  real  from  the  hypothesized  risks  is  becoming 
a greater  challenge.  A cartoon  f7j  in  a recent  New  Yorker  shows 
a dog  on  a couch  talking  to  his  canine  therapist.  The  caption  is, 
“I  do  what  they  tell  me,  I eat  what  they  give  me.  How  do  I know 
they’re  not  a cult?” 

Even  doing  all  the  right  things  is  not  enough  if  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  information  is  consistently  undermined. 

A plane  crash  will  certainly  generate  more  attention  than  the 
fact  the  meals  eaten  by  the  passengers  generally  constitute  a 
longer-term  threat  to  health  than  the  transitory  risks  of  flying. 

In  an  essay  titled  “Reporting  on  Risk:  How  the  Media  Portray 
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Accidents,  Diseases,  Disasters,  and  Other  Hazards,”  Eleanor  ,, 
Singer  and  Phyllis  Endreny  (8)  observe  that  the  media  tend  to  :l 
focus  on  “catastrophic”  accidents.  “Such  accidents  rank  near  oriji 
at  the  top  in  terms  of  media  attention,  even  though  with  one  I 
exception  (automobile  accidents)  they  do  not  result  in  a large 
number  of  deaths  per  year.  Thus,  media  definitions  of  risk  are  i 
based  on  the  drama  of  the  single  hazardous  event,”  they  argue.  i 
So  the  reporting  of  risk  is  a hazardous  affair  in  which  dra-  : 
matics  are  always  endangering  relevance  and  one  in  which  jour- 
nalists and  researchers  often  find  themselves  at  opposing  ends  of 
the  information  spectrum.  Still,  like  occasional  antagonists  in  a . 
marriage  of  long  standing,  the  two  parties  need  each  other.  They, 
will  never  fully  reconcile  their  differences,  but  the  benefits  ofi; 
their  staying  together  far  outweigh  the  risks  of  their  falling  out.  ; 

f 
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Living  Can  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health: 
How  the  News  Media  Cover  Cancer  Risks 

Cristine  Russell 


For  more  than  two  decades,  the  news  media  has  bombarded 
the  public  with  often  conflicting  information  about  health 
risks,  contributing  to  an  atmosphere  of  hype  and  hysteria 
about  cancer  and  other  diseases.  Improvements  in  media 
I reporting  of  health  risks  require  greater  efforts  by  both 
those  who  cover  the  news  and  those  who  create  it.  Guidelines 
for  bringing  more  perspective  and  balance  to  media  cover- 
!age  of  risk  are  provided.  These  include  putting  cancer  in 
context  with  other  diseases,  explaining  absolute  and  relative 
, risks,  differentiating  between  individual  and  population 

frisks,  stressing  the  degree  of  uncertainty  of  new  research  and 
how  it  fits  with  previous  data,  covering  the  process  as  well  as 
end  results  of  science,  understanding  different  media  con- 
straints and  needs,  and  taking  into  account  the  diverse  back- 
I [grounds  and  needs  of  the  target  audience — the  general  pub- 
lic. [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;25:167-70] 


I There  is  little,  if  any,  humor  to  be  found  in  cancer,  the  na- 
iltion’s  second  leading  killer,  or  in  the  known  and  suspected 
causes  of  this  diverse  group  of  diseases.  It  is  a deadly  serious 
i| subject.  But  there  is  some  comic  relief  in  cartoons  that  manage 
to  poke  fun  and  provide  insight  into  difficult  problems.  Such  is 
the  case  with  a cartoon  bearing  a facetious  headline  that  rings 

(true:  “Today’s  Random  Medical  News  from  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Panic-Inducing  Gobbledygook.”  It  features  a news- 
caster announcing  the  latest  findings  from  “a  report  released 
today”  involving  yet  another  health  scare.  His  backdrop  is  a set 
of  three  roulette  wheels  listing  seemingly  random  health  risks — 
from  smoking  to  stress — that  may  or  may  not  cause  a variety  of 
problems — from  depression  to  sexual  dysfunction — in  every- 
thing from  rats  to  men  25-40  years  old  (ij. 

Unfortunately,  for  nearly  three  decades,  media  coverage  of 
health  risks,  particularly  cancer  risks,  has  increasingly  seemed  to 
follow  a wheel-of-fortune  approach.  Be  it  hourly,  daily,  weekly, 
or  monthly,  journalists  following  the  latest  study  spin  out  a new 
health  risk  that  often  contradicts  a previous  study  and  helps 
contribute  to  a general  feeling  of  confusion  and  concern  in  the 
general  public.  The  lasting  impression,  however  mistaken,  is  that 
•virtually  every  aspect  of  daily  life  can  indeed  be  hazardous  to 
your  health.  The  Surgeon  General’s  warning  about  smoking  has 
become  ubiquitous,  extending  to  a seemingly  endless  list  of 
major  and  minor  hazards  with  varying  degrees  of  proof  about 
their  relevance  to  human  health. 

The  bombardment  of  bad  news,  particularly  about  purported 
cancer  risks,  runs  the  gamut.  The  pesticide  Alar®  and  apples. 
Estrogen  replacement  therapy  and  possible  breast  cancer  risk. 
Benzene  contamination  of  Perrier  sparkling  water.  Second-hand 
1 smoke.  Asbestos  in  schools.  The  artificial  sweetener  saccharin 
and  cancer  in  rats.  Radon  and  lung  cancer.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

The  coverage  of  known  and  suspected  cancer  risks  is  not 
merely  a creation  of  the  media,  however.  There  is  plenty  of 
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blame  to  go  around.  The  often  misleading  risk  coverage  involves 
a variety  of  players,  including  bench  scientists,  clinicians,  uni- 
versities, manufacturers,  public  relation  firms,  medical  journals, 
advocacy  groups,  lawyers,  and  politicians. 

To  understand  the  current  coverage  of  cancer,  it  is  important 
to  look  back  to  1971,  when  the  national  “war  on  cancer”  was 
launched.  This  was  the  first  story  I covered  as  a journalist,  and 
I remember  the  message  sent  from  official  Washington,  from  the 
President  on  down:  if  we  spend  enough  money  on  a crash  re- 
search program,  we  can  win  a war  against  the  feared  enemy 
cancer.  Some  argued  that  if  we  can  put  a man  on  the  moon, 
surely  we  can  cure  cancer.  Fortunately,  reason  prevailed  over 
rhetoric,  and  cancer  research,  with  greatly  increased  funding, 
was  kept  within  the  umbrella  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(2).  Unfortunately,  both  the  media  and  the  medical  community 
have  continued  to  use  military  metaphors  in  the  coverage  of 
cancer  and  its  risks.  It  has  always  been  somewhat  misleading 
because  the  emphasis  on  who’s  winning  and  who’s  losing  cre- 
ates a body-count  approach  to  cancer  in  the  public  eye.  The 
“war”  on  cancer  is,  of  course,  still  going  on,  and  while  some 
battles  have  been  won,  the  casualties  remain  very  high. 

In  terms  of  language,  the  ongoing  use  of  the  word  “cancer”  in 
a singular  manner  also  continues  to  give  the  misleading  impres- 
sion of  one  disease  rather  than  emphasizing  the  complexity  of 
more  than  100  different  diseases  with  a multitude  of  different 
risk  factors. 

Cancer  coverage  in  the  1970s  set  the  tone  for  coverage  to 
come.  As  money  was  poured  into  animal  testing,  reporters  faced 
the  challenging  new  “carcinogen-of-the-week  syndrome”  and 
found  themselves  covering  mice  more  than  men.  A Robert 
Mankoff  cartoon,  showing  two  mice  talking  in  a cage,  captured 
the  moment;  “My  main  fear  used  to  be  cats — now  its  carcino- 
gens” {3}.  The  federal  chemical  testing  program  led  to  a deluge 
of  fragmented,  scary,  difficult-to-interpret  stories  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  feeling  among  the  public  that  everything  causes 
cancer.  New  testing  methods  made  it  possible  to  detect  ever 
smaller  amounts  of  carcinogens  in  the  environment.  A widely 
publicized  pronouncement  by  prominent  researchers  that  more 
than  90%  of  cancer  is  “environmental”  fueled  the  fire.  In  this 
case,  the  word  “environmental”  was  misleading  because  the  all- 
encompassing  phrase  technically  meant  everything  that  was  not 
“genetic,”  including  personal  actions  like  eating  and  smoking. 
But  because  of  the  emerging  environmental  movement,  the  pro- 
nouncement was  viewed  by  some  as  a confirmation  that  chemi- 
cal pollutants  in  the  air,  land,  and  water  were  major  cancer 
culprits.  Yet  there  was  no  consensus  in  the  scientific  community 
about  what  the  newly  documented  risks  really  meant  in  terms  of 
human  health  hazards. 
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The  overemphasis  on  the  environmental  causes  of  cancer  was 
countered  to  some  degree  in  the  late  1970s  and  in  the  198()s  by 
a growing  recognition  that  “lifestyle”  was  in  fact  the  major  cause 
of  most  cancers.  Campaigns  to  influence  individual  behavior  and 
prevent  cancer  and  other  diseases  gained  more  attention  and 
“prevention”  became  a buzzword.  Cigarette  smoking — long  rec- 
ognized by  experts  as  the  leading  preventable  cause  of  death  and 
disease  in  the  country — began  to  receive  more  attention,  aided 
by  government  officials  like  outspoken  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  in  the  Carter  admin- 
istration and  charismatic  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett  Koop  in 
the  Reagan  administration.  Finally,  both  the  health  and  journal- 
istic communities  started  to  provide  more  perspective  on  the 
behavioral  side  of  cancer  risk.  The  comment  by  cartoon  char- 
acter Pogo,  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us,”  hit  home  (4). 

In  the  1990s,  cancer  continued  to  receive  considerable  media 
attention,  particularly  specific  cancers  of  the  breast  and  prostate. 
New  genetic  studies  provided  insight  into  which  cancers  were 
hereditary  and  generated  potential  tools  for  detecting  cancer 
genes.  Changes  were  also  made  in  the  way  scientists  worked 
with  the  media.  When  I began  covering  cancer  in  the  1970s, 
researchers  were  reluctant  to  speak  to  us  and  sought  to  hide 
behind  the  shield  of  press  releases  and  journals.  Although  that  is 
still  true  for  some,  more  researchers  see  the  value  of  communi- 
cating with  the  public  through  the  media.  Some  doctors  have 
even  hired  large  public  relations  firms  to  promote  their  work, 
and  journalists  now  find  themselves  contending  with  some  over- 
enthusiastic  medical  promoters.  As  a New  Former  cartoon,  show- 
ing a doctor  examining  a patient  (Fig.  1),  put  it:  “Mr.  Wilkins,  I 
believe  your  condition  is  going  to  get  us  both  into  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association”  (5). 

A greater  eagerness  for  publicity  is  also  seen  in  the  promo- 
tional efforts  of  medical  journals,  many  of  which  now  provide 
advance  press  release  packages  and  have  release  dates  and  times 
carefully  chosen  to  increase  the  chance  of  making  the  evening 
news.  Institutions,  from  universities  to  companies  with  new 
medical  products  to  sell,  also  vie  for  more  media  attention.  In 
addition,  the  legal  system,  as  we  have  seen  with  the  heated 
controversy  over  the  safety  of  breast  implants,  has  increasingly 
intruded  into  medical  coverage  and  further  polarized  already 
controversial  scientific  issues. 


“Mr.  Wilkins,  1 believe  that  your  condition  is  going  to  get  us  both 
into  the  'Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.’  ” 


Fig.  1.  © The  New  Yorker  Collection  1995  W.  B.  Park  from  cartoonbank.com ' 
All  rights  reserved.  Reprinted  with  permission  by  The  New  Yorker. 

The  intense  coverage,  on  a story-by-story  basis,  has  empha- 
sized disagreement  over  agreement.  As  one  story  contradicts 
another,  or  experts  take  extreme  sides,  the  public  confidence  in 
both  the  media  and  the  scientific  community  diminishes.  One  ol; 
the  most  famous  New  Yorker  cartoons  (Fig.  2)  about  risk  shows' 
a tanker  truck  barreling  down  a highway,  with  this  messagej 
painted  on  the  truck’s  side:  “The  scientific  community  is  di-! 
vided.  Some  say  this  stuff  is  dangerous,  some  say  it  isn’t”  (6).  In! 
addition  to  conflict,  there  is  also  uncertainty,  particularly  in  the 
risk  arena.  This  uncertainty  might  be  called  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  syndrome,  because  so  many  reports  on  impor- 
tant medical  and  scientific  issues  end  with  the  caveat  that  “more 
research  is  needed.”  One  cartoon  by  Sidney  Harris,  who  is  a 
master  at  capturing  scientific  humor,  shows  two  lab-coated  re- 
searchers in  intense  conversation:  “Granted,  we  have  to  do  the 
research,  and  we  can  do  some  research  on  the  research,  but  I 
don’t  think  we  should  be  involved  in  research  on  research  on 
research”  (7). 


Fig.  2.  © The  New  Yorker  Collection  1988 
Mischa  Richter  from  cartoonbank.com.  All 
rights  reserved.  Reprinted  with  permission  by 
The  New  Yorker. 


THE  SCIENrtFIC  COMMUNITY 
IS  DIVIDED. 

SOME  SAY  THIS  STUFF  IS 
PAMGEROIJS,SONE  sav 
IT  isn't. 
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'[  The  problem  is  that  most  times  the  news  media,  both  print 
(and  broadcasting,  simply  cannot  wait  for  the  scientists  to  com- 
jplete  all  of  the  studies  needed  to  reach  complete  consensus. 
Instead,  we  need  to  give  the  best  information  available  to  the 
public  at  a given  point  in  time.  But  how  well  do  we  do  that? 
'Certainly,  as  journalists,  we  have  contributed  to  the  public  hys- 
teria over  cancer  risks.  As  a group,  we  do  indeed  tend  to  em- 
phasize the  dramatic  over  the  mundane,  new  risks  over  old  ones, 
iand  conflict  and  drama,  particularly  in  the  environmental,  po- 
litical, or  legal  arenas.  We  seldom  report  on  the  “negative”  sto- 
ries about  things  that  do  not  cause  cancer. 

11  Nonetheless,  I believe  that  reporters  with  better  training  and 
experience  in  medical  and  science  reporting,  working  with  pub- 
lic information  offices  and  scientists  that  are  truly  willing  to 
I work  with  the  media,  can  do  a much  better  job  of  putting  risk 
coverage  into  perspective.  Instead  of  reporting  each  story  in  a 
vacuum,  many  of  us  are  trying  harder  to  present  stories  involv- 
ing risk  in  a framework  that  emphasizes  what  we  know  and  what 
we  need  to  know,  who  is  at  risk  and  who  is  not  at  risk,  what  can 
be  done  now  in  terms  of  prevention  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  future. 

Working  to  improve  media  coverage  of  cancer,  whether  basic 
research  or  epidemiologic  studies  involving  risk,  prevention,  or 
treatment,  the  key  element  is  balance.  The  following  are  ten  tips 
that  reporters,  as  well  as  those  who  help  create  the  news,  should 
keep  in  mind  to  improve  coverage. 

1)  Put  cancer  in  context.  Although  cancer  is  the  nation’s 
' second  leading  killer,  it  is  obviously  not  the  only  set  of  diseases 
that  threatens  the  public.  Heart  disease  kills  more  Americans. 
Women  should  not  be  made  so  fearful  of  breast  cancer  that  they 

I fail  to  worry  about  actions  they  can  take  to  prevent  heart  disease. 
But  this  should  not  be  a competition.  The  key  is  to  put  cancer  in 
context  with  other  causes  of  morbidity  and  mortality. 

1 2)  Stop  the  “yo-yo”  approach  to  cancer  coverage.  Too 

‘ often  stories  hype  alarming  new  risks  and  overpromote  promis- 
ing new  findings.  Veteran  Washington  Post  science  reporter 
iVictor  Cohn  once  said  that  most  medical  news  coverage,  par- 
j ticularly  front-page  coverage,  is  either  "no  hope  or  new  hope.” 
What  is  hopeless  this  month  may  be  hopeful  the  next.  We  need 
to  find  the  balance  in  between.  Avoid  the  use  of  the  words 
:“breakthrough”  or  “cure,”  however  encouraging  new  findings 
might  be. 

3)  Write  about  the  process  of  science  as  well  as  the  end 
'results.  Too  much  of  medical  coverage  is  based  on  ritualistic 
weekly  coverage  of  the  top  medical  journals,  with  each  study 
joften  presented  as  the  latest  word  on  a given  risk.  We  need  to 
istep  back  in  covering  medicine  and  present  research  as  an  up- 
and-down,  ongoing  process  that  is  continually  updated  as  new 
research  comes  in.  Review  articles  and  features  that  take  the 
ireader  inside  a laboratory  or  clinical  research  setting  help  put  the 
latest  studies  in  a broader  perspective. 

4)  Emphasize  the  degree  of  uncertainty  involved  in  cancer 
risks.  Because  cancer  may  develop  decades  after  exposure,  the 
pause  and  effect  is  difficult  to  prove.  Too  often  reporters  and 
iresearchers  try  to  make  certain  that  which  is  not.  The  public  can 
(understand  that  some  risks  are  less  defined  than  others  and  need 
more  research  to  help  reduce  uncertainty  and  controversy.  A risk 
story  should  indicate  whether  research  is  preliminary  or  well 
documented.  How  does  a new  study  fit  in  with  previous  re- 
search? How  large  was  the  study?  How  well  designed  was  the 
study?  What  reaction  is  there  in  the  research  community  to  the 
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new  findings?  What  is  the  magnitude  of  this  risk  compared  with 
other  risks? 

5)  Distinguish  between  absolute  and  relative  risk.  Too  often 
a new  epidemiologic  study  finds  that  a given  chemical  poses  a 
nine  times  greater  risk  of  causing  cancer  or  other  health  prob- 
lems but  does  not  provide  the  “absolute”  risk  of  getting  cancer 
in  the  first  place.  If  a risk  is  1 in  1 million  to  begin  with,  the 
increased  relative  risk  may  be  less  significant  to  a given  indi- 
vidual than  an  increase  in  a more  common  risk  with  a baseline 
of  1 in  1000.  Although  it  did  not  involve  cancer,  a good  example 
of  the  misleading  nature  of  publicizing  relative  risk  alone  was  a 
“pill  scare”  in  Britain  in  late  1995.  Regulatory  authorities  re- 
leased preliminary  findings  suggesting  that  certain  new  low- 
dose  birth  control  pills  doubled  the  risk  of  getting  blood  clots. 
The  findings  were  published  in  the  Lancet  and  British  Medical 
Journal.  Little  noticed  was  a follow-up  letter  in  the  Lancet  not- 
ing that  the  risk  of  blood  clots  was  so  small  in  the  first  place  that 
doubling  it  posed  little  added  danger  because  it  “boils  down  to 
whether  9998  or  9997  out  of  10000  pills  users  remain  free”  of 
blood  clots  (8).  Journal  editors  need  to  ask  authors  to  provide 
more  information  on  the  baseline  risk  when  available. 

6)  Distinguish  between  individual  risk  and  population  risk. 
Often  a given  exposure  may  pose  a minimal  risk  to  any  single 
individual.  However,  if  many  people  are  exposed  involuntarily 
to  a risk,  such  as  contamination  of  food,  water,  or  air,  it  may  be 
a significant  public  health  problem  even  if  the  individual  risk  is 
small.  Stories  often  confuse  individual  risk  and  risk  to  the  popu- 
lation at  large. 

7)  Stress  that  exposure  is  the  key,  whether  the  risk  is  occu- 
pational, environmental,  or  through  personal  behavior.  There  is 
sometimes  a tendency  for  public  health  communicators  to  sound 
a single  alarm  bell  and  try  to  universalize  risk.  The  early  pub- 
licity about  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome,  for  example, 
tended  to  stress  that  everyone  who  was  sexually  active  was  at 
risk.  Instead,  as  the  coverage  became  more  sophisticated,  there 
was  an  emphasis  on  high-risk  populations  engaging  in  certain 
sexual  or  drug-use  behaviors  that  greatly  increased  the  likeli- 
hood of  exposure.  Not  everyone  is  at  equal  risk  for  any  hazard, 
because  the  degree  and  timing  of  exposure  is  directly  related  to 
increased  individual  risk.  Stories  should  also  stress  which  popu- 
lations are  most  vulnerable  to  a given  risk,  such  as  children, 
individuals  with  prior  diseases,  or  older  individuals.  Too  often 
the  alarm  bell  rings  so  loudly  that  everyone  feels  vulnerable, 
even  when  they  are  not. 

8)  Provide  information  on  what  can  be  done  about  a given 
risk,  whether  by  the  individual,  by  the  public  sector,  or  by  gov- 
ernment. It  is  helpful  for  the  audience  to  know  what  the  word 
“prevention”  really  means  and  for  reporters  to  distinguish  be- 
tween known  preventable  risk  factors  and  risk  factors  that  are 
little  understood  or  uncontrollable.  In  breast  cancer,  for  example, 
the  strongest  known  risk  factors  are  family  history  of  the  disease 
in  immediate  relatives;  in  the  past,  there  was  nothing  that  could 
be  done  about  this  except  increased  medical  follow-up.  Today, 
the  rapid  pace  of  genetic  research  is  providing  new  opportunities 
for  intervention. 

9)  Respect  the  independence  of  the  news  media  and  recognize 
the  varying  needs  of  different  types  of  journalists.  Like  cancer, 
the  word  media  has  a singular  sound,  yet  we  too  are  very  diverse. 
We  do  not  all  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  decide  on  the  same 
story.  Much  like  researchers  or  clinicians,  members  of  the  media 
are  independent  practitioners  doing  their  jobs  in  different  ways. 
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The  electronic  media,  obviously,  has  different  needs  than  the 
print  media,  both  in  terms  of  timing  and  visuals.  A daily  news- 
paper reporter  has  less  time  to  prepare  a story  and  sometimes 
less  space  than  a reporter  working  on  a long  newspaper  feature 
or  a magazine  writer.  The  same  is  true  for  a daily  broadcaster 
versus  a crew  working  on  a primetime  “magazine”  piece  or  a 
documentary.  Those  who  have  a story  to  tell  should  recognize 
the  needs  of  individual  reporters,  as  well  as  our  individual  au- 
tonomy. Most  reporters  in  traditional  news  media  try  to  avoid 
being  captured  by  special  interests,  even  those  with  “good” 
causes. 

10)  Recognize  that  there  is  no  single  “public”  that  we  are 
trying  to  reach.  There  are  many  publics  out  there,  who  read  and 
listen  differently  to  news  of  new  risks.  Some  are  easily  alarmed; 
others  are  cynical  or  convinced  that  nothing  applies  to  them. 
Some  are  literate  and  well  informed;  others  have  little  under- 
standing of  science  or  risk.  One  survey,  for  example,  found  that 
many  Americans  incorrectly  believed  that  “DNA”  stood  for 
Drug  and  Narcotics  Association,  a stock  market  index,  or  a toxic 
chemical.  Only  one  of  five  respondents  correctly  identified  it  as 
a genetic  building  block  or  blueprint  (9).  We  need  to  explain 
terms  clearly  and,  most  importantly,  realize  that  we  are  fre- 
quently preaching  to  the  converted.  Often  the  people  we  need  to 
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The  current  barrage  of  information  about  real  and  potential 
cancer  risks  has  created  undue  fears  and  misplaced  concerns 
about  cancer  hazards  faced  by  Americans.  Most  members  of 
the  general  public  are  far  more  worried  about  minuscule, 
hypothetical  risks  presented  by  environmental  contaminants 
than  about  the  far  greater  well-established  hazards  that  they 
inflict  on  themselves,  for  example,  through  smoking,  dietary 
imbalance,  and  inactivity.  It  is  the  job  of  the  print  media  to 
help  set  the  record  straight  and  to  help  place  in  perspective 
the  myriad  cancer  risks  that  are  aired  almost  weekly  in  30- 
second  radio  and  television  broadcasts.  [Monogr  Nat!  Can- 
cer Inst  1999;25:170-2] 


Health  reporting  to  the  public  has  changed  dramatically  in 

recent  decades. 

• Whereas  doctors  were  once  terrified  of  speaking  to  reporters, 
today,  many  hire  public  relations  agents  to  help  them  get  their 
names  in  the  news.  The  journals,  too,  compete  for  media  at- 
tention— and  they  get  it,  especially  when  their  reports  involve 
cancer. 

• Whereas  medical  researchers  were  once  reluctant  to  speak 
beyond  the  direct  implications  of  new  findings,  today,  even 
when  not  pressed  by  reporters,  they  often  extrapolate  freely 
and  speculate  wildly  about  far-reaching  consequences. 

• Whereas  it  once  took  a dramatic  treatment,  a new  cure,  or  the 
discovery  of  a major  health  hazard  to  prompt  an  editor  to  make 
space  for  a medical  news  story,  now  every  minor  little  devel- 
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reach,  who  may  be  at  greatest  risk,  are  not  the  ones  reading  I 
newspapers  or  even  watching  television  news  on  cancer.  : 

Improving  coverage  of  cancer  risks  is  a challenging,  long-]: 
term  project  that  involves  a recognition  that  there  is  indeed  a.[ 
problem  of  often  unbalanced,  hysterical  coverage  of  cancer  andh 
a commitment  to  improving  the  product  by  both  those  who  makeijl 
the  news  and  those  who  cover  it.  j) 
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Jourealism 


opment  is  likely  to  gain  a public  airing  in  print  and  broadcast ' 
media  throughout  the  country. 

• Reporters,  editors,  and  publishers  now  recognize  an  intense, 
public  interest  in  health  news  and  a seemingly  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  what  I call  “health  hype” — the  latest  proclaimed' 
cancer-fighting  food  or  nutrient;  the  latest  health  threat,  real  or' 
imagined,  in  our  food,  water,  or  air,  especially  if  the  threat 
involves  cancer;  the  latest  discovery,  real  or  imagined,  of  a 
cancer  cluster,  and  so  forth. 

The  public  is  now  suffering  from  a serious  case  of  information 
overload.  People  are  constantly  being  bombarded  with  informa-- 
tioo  they  are  ill  equipped  to  process.  This  fact  is  especially  true: 
of  brief  reports  aired  on  radio  and  television.  It  is  not  possible  in’ 
30,  60,  or  even  90  seconds  of  air  time  to  describe  all  the  ifs,  ands, 
and  buts  that  a new  report  on  cancer  usually  warrants  and  often 
requires  if  listeners  are  to  understand  its  implications  and  to 
appreciate  its  relevance — or  lack  thereof — to  their  personal' 
lives.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  radio  and  television  news 
reports  are  often  prepared  by  people  with  little  or  no  specific 
knowledge  of  medical  science.  The  reporters  lack  a context  and 
a critical  eye  and  all-too-often  produce  reports  that  are  seriously 
distorted  if  not  downright  incorrect. 

The  public  has  naturally  come  to  view  the  cancer  risks  most 
talked  about  as  those  that  are  most  serious.  That  is  why  one 
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iquarter  of  the  population,  according  to  a CBS  News  Poll  last 
(year,  believes  that  breast  cancer  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  in 
iAmerican  women.  That  is  also  why  breast  cancer  research  re- 
iceives  about  $600  million  a year  from  the  federal  government, 
Jwhereas  lung  cancer,  which  each  year  kills  nearly  four  times 
■{more  Americans  overall  and  50%  more  American  women  than 
I does  breast  cancer,  receives  only  about  $100  million  from  the 
I federal  money  pot.  It  is  an  example  of  the  squeaky  wheel  phe- 
' nomenon,  with  the  noise  in  part  generated  and  frequently  en- 
rhanced  by  a constant  barrage  of  media  reports  on  the  disease 
) American  women  have  come  to  fear  most. 

1 The  changes  in  health  communications  outlined  above  have 
( added  up  to  massive  public  confusion  about  the  causes  of  cancer 
I and  how  some  of  the  leading  kinds  of  cancer  might  be  prevented 
or  treated.  It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  a risk  as  minuscule 
|;as  the  one  attributed  to  the  growth  regulator  Alar®,  for  example, 
Icould  have  generated  such  mass  hysteria — to  the  point  where  at 
[least  one  mother  raced  after  her  son’s  school  bus  to  remove  the 
[apple  from  his  lunch  pail — while  countless  mothers,  many  of 
[whom  were  among  those  who  poured  millions  of  gallons  of 
lapple  juice  down  the  drain,  continued  to  smoke  cigarettes,  a 
well-known  and  far  more  potent  cancer  killer  than  Alar  was  or 
[ever  might  have  become  (1).  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
;Agency,  which  banned  Alar,  estimated  that  lifetime  exposure  to 
fAlar  would  increase  a person’s  risk  of  dying  of  cancer  by  45 
ten-thousandths  of  1% — 0.000045.  That  risk  pales  by  compari- 
)Son  to  the  known  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking  that  multiplies 
icancer  risk  by  20  or  more  times,  not  to  mention  the  potentially 
fatal  damage  it  inflicts  on  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 

[ The  problem  with  communicating  about  cancer  risks  is  that 
people  have  become  so  fearful  of  cancer  that  anything  at  all  said 
about  it  tends  to  be  viewed  in  absolute,  not  relative,  terms.  A 
“possibility”  becomes  a probability  or  even  a certainty  in  the 
public  mind,  especially  when  the  factor  involved  is  one  that  is 
inflicted  on  us  by  industry  or  government.  The  far  more  serious 
fisks  that  are  self-inflicted — like  cigarette  smoking;  a low-fiber, 
high-fat  diet;  obesity;  inactivity;  and  so  forth — do  not  invoke 
nearly  as  much  concern  or  action. 

As  I see  the  job  of  the  print  media,  it  is  to  bring  perspective 
and  depth  to  news  reports  about  cancer.  Although  I do  not  sug- 
gest that  we  ignore  reports  that  are  likely  to  get  a wide  hearing 
in  the  mass  media,  I do  suggest  that  the  print  media  must  always 
be  certain  to  take  the  time  and  to  allow  the  space  needed  to  place 
the  report  in  a meaningful  and  accurate  context.  If  the  matter  is 
of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  the  public,  it  can  and 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a second-day  story  that  adds  breadth  and 
depth  to  a new  finding,  which  may  be  difficult  to  do  the  first  day 
before  outside  experts  have  had  a chance  to  review  the  original 
report. 

I recall  a report  published  in  1981  in  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  by  researchers  at  Harvard  (2).  It  linked  coffee 
drinking  to  pancreatic  cancer,  a particularly  deadly  disease,  the 
possible  causes  of  which  little  is  known  beyond  cigarette  smok- 
ing. The  story  aired  on  every  broadcast  and  was  published  in 
every  newspaper  in  the  country,  including  page  1 of  The  New 
York  Times,  even  though  I had  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
validity  of  the  finding  based  on  what  I knew  of  laboratory  stud- 
ies of  coffee  and  caffeine  in  relation  to  cancer  and  of  the  well- 
established  association  between  coffee  consumption  and  ciga- 
rette smoking. 

In  subsequent  reports,  several  major  epidemiologic  studies, 
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including  the  American  Cancer  Society’s  million  persons  study, 
weighed  in.  All  reported  finding  no  hint  of  an  association  be- 
tween the  consumption  of  coffee,  caffeine,  or  decaffeinated  cof- 
fee and  pancreatic  cancer  (or  any  other  cancer,  for  that  matter). 
But  what  stuck  in  the  public’s  mind  is  that  coffee  may  cause  a 
deadly  cancer,  a notion  that  was  not  even  dislodged  when  the 
Harvard  group  repeated  its  study  5 years  later  and  failed  to 
confirm  its  original  findings  {3). 

It  is  more  than  trivial  interest,  however,  to  review  the  conse- 
quences of  the  initial  Harvard  report.  It  sparked  virtually  no 
change  in  coffee  consumption  beyond  a small  decline  for  a day 
or  two  after  the  initial  report.  Whereas  the  Alar  scare  nearly 
killed  the  apple  industry  in  the  United  States  and  bankrupted 
many  growers,  the  coffee  industry  never  even  felt  a pinch.  You 
see,  coffee  drinking  is  a self-chosen  “risk” — one  near  and  dear  to 
American  hearts,  taste  buds,  and  nervous  systems — whereas 
Alar  was  being  applied  to  apples  by  people  other  than  consum- 
ers, who  had  little  or  no  appreciation  for  its  value  to  producers 
and  did  not  really  care  that  it  benefited  anyone  else  if  it  might  be 
a hazard  to  them. 

Americans  are  even  willing  to  fight  to  maintain  their  expo- 
sure to  potential  hazards  if  they  consider  them  to  be  valuable 
assets.  You  no  doubt  recall  the  public  clamor  to  keep  saccharin 
on  the  market  after  it  was  declared  a carcinogen  by  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Whether  saccharin  is  dangerous 
or  not  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the  public  is  not  capable 
of  rationally  considering  risks,  and  the  media  are  at  fault  for 
perpetuating  this  ineptitude. 

A trend  in  print  reporting  in  recent  years  offers  some  hope  for 
improving  the  public’s  understanding  of  risks  and  the  ability  to 
more  rationally  weigh  risks  versus  benefits.  Dozens  of  health 
newsletters  are  now  being  published,  including  quite  a few  that 
offer  advice  based  on  solid  medical  research.  These  health  news- 
letters do  not  depend  on  flashy  headlines  and  hot-off-the-press 
news  to  attract  readers.  They  are  not  afraid  to  say  when  evidence 
is  shaky,  inconclusive,  or  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on 
and,  even  more  important,  to  explain  why  a finding  should  or 
should  not  be  ignored. 

In  newspapers  too,  a clear  trend  is  moving  toward  more  in- 
depth  reporting;  toward  a tendency  to  wait  days,  weeks  or  even 
months  to  put  new  findings  in  their  proper  perspective;  and 
toward  considering  different  points  of  view,  based  on  solid  re- 
search, not  hearsay.  In  fact,  many  reporters  who  may  not  have 
access  to  primary  journals  or  the  ability  to  digest  them  accurately 
can  now  use  secondary  sources  like  these  newsletters  as  well  as 
the  throw-away  medical  magazines  for  background  and  context 
on  an  unlimited  range  of  health  topics,  including  cancer. 

Let  me  give  you  a good  example  of  responsible  reporting  in 
a health  newsletter.  In  1989,  Harvard  researchers  reported  in  the 
journal  Lancet  (4)  a finding  that  women  who  developed  ovarian 
cancer  reported  having  eaten  more  yogurt  over  the  previous  5 
years  than  did  healthy  women.  You  can  hear  the  15-second  radio 
news  report:  “Eating  yogurt  has  been  linked  to  deadly  ovarian 
cancer,  according  to  researchers  at  Harvard  University,  one  of 
the  nation’s  leading  medical  institutions.” 

Well,  here  is  how  the  Nutrition  Action  Healthletter,  published 
by  the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  described  the 
finding  (5):  “Finding  a culprit  [for  ovarian  cancer]  would  be 
terrific,  but  it’s  too  early  to  blame  yogurt.”  The  newsletter  went 
on  to  explain  that  the  researchers  speculated  that  the  association 
with  yogurt  may  be  as  a result  of  an  inability  to  process  galac- 
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tose,  one  of  the  sugars  in  yogurt,  because  of  an  enzyme  defi- 
ciency. But  the  newsletter  noted  that  how  the  enzyme  might  be 
related  to  cancer  is  unknown,  that  the  cancer  might  have  caused 
this  enzyme  deficiency  rather  than  the  other  way  around,  or  that 
the  entire  finding  might  have  been  a statistical  fluke.  Then  it 
quoted  the  researchers  as  stating  that  “further  human  epidemio- 
logical studies  and  relevant  animal  experiments  are  warranted 
before  any  public  health  recommendations  can  be  made.”  The 
Healthletter  report  concluded,  “We  agree.” 

Now,  that  is  responsible  reporting  of  a possible  cancer  risk,  a 
report  that  should  not  prompt  women  to  abandon  an  otherwise 
healthful  food  on  the  basis  of  highly  preliminary  evidence  and  a 
report  that  helps  readers  understand  what  is  behind  the  new 
finding  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  confirm  or  refute  it  before 
anyone  changes  her  diet. 

As  the  Healthletter  accurately  pointed  out,  “Many  inconclu- 
sive or  poorly  designed  studies  get  published — and  quoted. 
While  the  researchers  often  acknowledge  the  limitations  of  their 
work,  the  message  can  get  lost  in  the  popular  press’Y5| 

The  problem  with  much  cancer  risk  reporting  is  that  the 
new  and  surprising  but  relatively  minor  findings  are  likely  to 
get  far  more  attention  than  the  better  established  and  far  more 
serious  ones.  Readers  shrug  when  yet  another  report  links  ciga- 
rette smoking  or  a high-fat  diet  to  an  increased  risk  of  a com- 
mon, deadly  cancer,  and  they  go  right  on  puffing  away  and 
smearing  butter  on  their  bread  and  chomping  on  12-ounce  well- 
marbled  steaks.  Just  look  at  what  has  happened  to  cigars.  After 
3 decades  of  decline  in  cigarette  smoking,  especially  by  Ameri- 
can men,  cigars  have  emerged  as  the  hall  mark  of  sophistication, 
with  special  bars,  magazines,  and  stores  to  foster  this  noxious 
trend. 

Yet  if  I wrote  a story  stating  that  living  for  20  years  near  a 
polyvinyl  chloride  plant  increases  the  risk  of  death  by  one  part 
per  million  {or,  to  put  it  another  way,  reduces  life  expectancy  by 
8 minutes),  chances  are  a lay  group  would  take  up  a cause  to 
banish  such  plants  or  have  them  encased  in  concrete.  And  what 
do  you  think  would  be  the  consequences  of  a story  stating  that 
residues  of  the  now-banned  pesticide  ethylene  dibromide  (EDB) 
incurred  the  same  potential  cancer  risk  as  eating  two  raw  mush- 
rooms a day?  I can  tell  you  v»^hat  would  happen,  because  I wrote 
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that  story  and  it  did  happen.  Many  of  my  readers  cried,  “Now  T 
can’t  eat  mushrooms”!  ; 

As  you  already  know,  the  public  is  much  more  likely  toij 
become  exercised  about  an  involuntary  risk  than  a voluntary.; 
one,  an  unfamiliar  substance  than  a familiar  one,  a new  hazard; 
than  a much  greater,  but  well-known  one.  However,  if  reporters  1 1 
are  to  fulfill  their  responsibility  to  the  public — which  is  to  in-ii; 
form,  not  mislead — we  have  an  obligation  to  continue  to  harp;' 
away  on  what  is  really  important  and  pay  far  less  attention  to) 
minor  risks — minor  either  in  terms  of  the  absolute  risk  or  in  thei.  i 
numbers  of  people  at  risk.  We  have  an  obligation  to  remind  , 
women  over  and  over  again  that  it  is  not  the  radiation  from  a,| ; 
mammogram  they  should  be  fearing,  but  of  not  getting  a mam-iij 
mogram  and  failing  to  detect  a breast  cancer  in  its  early,  most  | 
curable  stages.  , 

We  have  an  obligation  to  report  every  new  finding  that  links ' 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  dietary  fiber  to  protection  against  can-!; 
cer,  as  well  as  to  carefully  and  objectively  examine  the  evidence; 
for  or  against  a relationship  between  various  kinds  of  dietary  fats  , 
and  cancer. 

But  most  of  all,  we  have  an  obligation  to  keep  the  most 
important  cancer  risk — tobacco — squarely  in  public  view.  I 
would  even  suggest  that  every  newly  reported  cancer  risk' 
be  compared  with  the  risk  of  smoking,  because  I am  willing; 
to  bet  that  it  will  pale  by  comparison.  And  in  doing  so,  we 
will  continue  to  remind  people  to  focus  on  what  is  most  impor-  ‘ 
tant  and  v/hat  they  are  most  able  to  control — their  own  living) 
habits. 
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Challenges  to  Improving  Health  Risk  Communication  in 
the  21st  Century:  a Discussion 

.Geoffrey  T.  Fong,  Lynn  A.  Rempel,  Peter  A.  Hall 


Risk  communication  has  always  been  fraught  with  chal- 
lenges, and  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  example  of  the  range  and 
complexity  of  the  challenges  involved  in  risk  communication 
than  in  the  domain  of  health  risk  communication  and,  more 
specifically,  in  the  domain  of  cancer  risk  communication.  In  this 
'paper,  we  discuss  some  important  issues  that  we  believe  should 
be  addressed  to  meet  the  many  challenges  that  face  researchers, 
'health  communicators,  and  the  media  in  communicating  health 
risks  to  patients,  to  their  families,  and  to  the  public. 

fHow  Should  We  (or  Should  We)  Communicate 
:iTHE  Uncertainty  Associated  With  Risk 

!|InFORMATION? 

’ Uncertainty  is  the  bane  of  a risk  communicator’s  existence, 

; and  this  is  particularly  true  for  those  who  communicate  risk  in  a 
! domain  in  which  the  knowledge  base  is  changing  rapidly,  such 
las  cancer  risk:  Not  only  is  the  risk  estimate  expressed  in  terms 
ibf  uncertainty,  such  as  a probability,  but  also  the  risk  estimate 
I itself  is  subject  to  uncertainty.  Consider,  for  example,  the  wide 
-range  of  estimates  for  lifetime  risk  of  ovarian  cancer  among 
ijwomen  with  BRCAl  mutations.  The  estimate  from  one  study  of 
IjBRCAi -linked  families  (1)  was  30%,  but  with  a 95%  confidence 
(interval  of  8%^7%;  the  estimate  from  a population-based  study 
(2)  was  16%,  with  a 95%  confidence  interval  of  6%-28%.  A 
commonly  cited  estimate  of  lifetime  risk  is  50%  |e.g.,  fij],  and 
a recent  text  (4)  summarizes  the  literature  by  suggesting  that  the 
ilifetime  risk  is  somewhere  between  10%  and  80% ! Given  the 
'inherent  challenges  of  generating  valid  population  risk  estimates 
from  either  cancer  registry  families  or  special  populations  (e.g., 
Ashkenazi  Jews),  along  with  the  instability  in  estimates  derived 
ifrom  small  samples,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  considerable 
ifmcertainty  in  risk  estimates  for  many  hereditary  cancers. 

I But  how  then  should  the  risk  communicator  convey  this  risk 
[information  to  the  individual  (or  to  the  public)?  Does  one  pre- 
sent the  estimate  from  the  single,  presumably  most  relevant  or 
;highest  quality  study,  if  that  is  even  ascertainable,  or  does  one 
present  an  average  of  estimates?  As  Schwartz  et  al.  (5)  point  out. 
communicating  a single  risk  estimate  without  uncertainty  im- 
plies a greater  degree  of  precision  than  is  warranted,  and  they 
advocate  using  confidence  intervals  to  capture  this  second-order 
uncertainty,  also  known  as  “ambiguous”  or  “vague”  probabili- 
ties (6).  However,  presenting  a range  of  risk  estimates,  rather 
than  a single  risk  estimate,  creates  two  problems.  The  technical 
problem  is  that  it  is  unclear  which  range  should  be  presented. 
Should  we  present  the  range  of  mean  estimates  across  studies 
(e.g.,  ‘T6%-30%”)  or  the  range  of  confidence  intervals  across 
(Studies  (e.g.,  “6%-47%”)?  The  communication  problem  is  that 
presenting  a range  of  risk  estimates  may  evoke  negative  reac- 
tions of  confusion  and  lower  trust  (7),  leading  recipients  to  feel 
that  they  have  not  received  sufficient  information  to  assist  them 
in  their  decision  process  (8).  Telling  a woman  that  her  risk  of 
Ovarian  cancer  is  between  “10%  and  80%”  seems  to  say,  “Our 
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state  of  knowledge  is  so  poor  that  we  really  don’t  know  what 
your  risk  is.” 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  basic  dilemma  facing  the  health 
risk  communicator — one  that  has  both  ethical  and  pragmatic 
aspects:  a conflict  between  our  desire  to  accurately  convey  the 
limits  on  our  present  knowledge,  which  pushes  us  in  the  direc- 
tion of  presenting  a range  of  risk  estimates,  and  our  desire  to 
provide  risk  information  that  empowers  recipients  to  make  con- 
fident risk-relevant  decisions,  which  pushes  us  in  the  direction  of 
presenting  a single  “best”  estimate.  How  this  conflict  is  resolved 
will  have  a powerful  effect  on  an  individual’s  or  the  public’s 
reactions  and  will  have  implications  for  every  aspect  of  the  risk 
communication  itself.  For  example,  the  complexity  associated 
with  multiple  estimates  might  well  make  graphical  presentations 
unwieldy  and  confusing  (imagine  representing  confidence  inter- 
vals with  a series  of  pie  charts).  There  is  a need  for  research  on 
the  effects  of  vague  probabilities  on  the  Judgments  and  decisions 
about  risk  and  on  recipients’  trust  and  confidence  in  the  risk 
information  and  in  the  risk  communicator.  Such  research  could 
help  guide  those  critical  initial  decisions  about  how  to  present 
risk  information  to  patients  and  to  the  public. 

What  Format  Is  Most  Effective  in 
Communicating  Risk  Information? 

Lipkus  and  Hollands  (9)  provide  an  excellent  review  of  the 
existing  literature  on  the  effects  of  visual  or  graphical  displays  of 
risk  information.  Although  research  on  the  cognitive  processing 
of  graphs  [e.g..  (70-72)]  has  been  applied  to  understanding  com- 
prehension and  responses  to  graphical  presentations  of  risk  [e.g., 
(13,14)],  we  still  know  little  about  what  graphical  methods  could 
lead  to  more  effective  health  risk  communications.  In  fact,  we 
know  little  about  how  (or  even  whether)  graphical  presentations 
are  superior  to  other  formats,  such  as  numeric  or  verbal  formats. 
Because  graphical  presentations  can  be  so  powerful,  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  for  research  to  discern  the  best  methods  for 
presenting  information — methods  and  formats  that  will  maxi- 
mize comprehension  of  the  message.  In  short,  if  a picture  is 
worth  a thousand  words,  we  need  to  ensure  that  it  is  conveying 
the  appropriate  words. 

How  AND  Why  Does  Tailoring  Work? 

Recent  advances  in  new  interactive  technologies  now  make  it 
possible  to  create  powerful  and  sophisticated  methods  for  risk 
assessment,  for  risk  communication,  and  for  delivering  interven- 
tions to  reduce  health  risk.  The  review  by  Strecher  et  al.  (75) 
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illustrates  so  clearly  that  these  technologies  represent  the  engine 
that  will  revolutionize  the  nature  of  risk  communication  and 
health  interventions,  in  research  as  well  as  in  practice. 

These  new  interactive  technologies  allow  the  construction  of 
tailored  interventions  that  are  much  more  fine  grained  and  elabo- 
rate than  has  been  possible  in  the  past.  The  review  of  the  litera- 
ture by  Rimer  and  Glassman  (16)  provides  fairly  good  evidence 
for  the  effectiveness  of  tailoring,  although  many  of  the  studies 
cited  do  not  demonstrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  tailoring  per  se 
because  they  confound  tailoring  with  other  aspects  of  the  inter- 
vention (e.g.,  quantity  and  specificity  of  the  information).  Rimer 
and  Glassman  also  provide  a nice  classification  scheme  for 
thinking  about  the  dimensions  on  which  tailoring  could  be  ac- 
complished and  offer  an  excellent  set  of  suggestions  for  future 
research  on  tailored  risk  communications.  We  wish  to  amplify 
one  of  their  points  and  add  another.  First,  it  is  important  for 
research  to  identify  which  of  the  many  variables  that  could  be 
employed  in  a tailored  intervention  will  actually  lead  to  in- 
creased effectiveness.  Interactive  technologies  have  given  us 
methods  for  tailoring  on  virtually  any  dimension,  and  now  we 
must  engage  in  the  hard  work  of  finding  out  which  variables  are 
worth  tailoring  on  and  whether  the  benefits  outweigh  the  costs. 
If  this  interactive  technology  is  the  engine,  well-designed  re- 
search should  be  the  navigator  that  will  guide  us  toward  the 
creation  of  more  effective  interventions. 

The  second  point,  which  follows  from  the  first,  is  that  it  is 
important  for  us  to  identify  those  theoretical  models  that  are  best 
suited  for  guiding  the  creation  of  tailored  interventions.  One  of 
the  attractive  features  of  stage  theories,  such  as  the  transtheo- 
retical  model  (17,18)  and  precaution  adoption  theory  (19),  is  the 
assumption — sometimes  explicit  and  sometimes  implicit — that 
interventions  that  are  tailored  to  an  individual’s  stage  of  change 
will  lead  to  greater  behavior  change.  The  proper  research  design 
for  testing  this  hypothesis  is  to  compare  the  effects  of  a stage- 
appropriate  intervention  with  those  of  a stage-inappropriate  in- 
tervention. For  example,  to  properly  test  the  matching  hypoth- 
esis in  the  transtheoretical  model,  an  intervention  that  is  tailored 
for  contemplators  should  be  given  not  only  to  contemplators  but 
also  to  individuals  at  other  stages  (e.g.,  preparers).  Such  fully 
crossed  factorial  designs  (i.e.,  those  that  cross  stage  of  interven- 
tion with  stage  of  participant)  have  not  typically  been  employed 
[for  a notable  exception,  see  (19)];  thus,  there  still  remains  a 
surprising  paucity  of  empirical  evidence  for  the  superiority  of 
matching  intervention  to  behavioral  change  stage,  despite  the 
strong  intuitive  appeal  of  that  hypothesis. 

Rimer  and  Glassman  (16)  urge  researchers  to  employ  facto- 
rial designs  to  identify  components  of  a risk  communication  that 
may  be  most  effective.  In  addition,  we  urge  researchers  to  mea- 
sure the  theoretically  relevant  mediators  of  behavior  change  so 
that  we  can  understand  how  and  why  a risk  communication  is 
effective.  In  the  transtheoretical  model,  for  example,  the  pro- 
cesses of  change  are  theorized  to  be  the  psychological  substrate 
from  which  the  individual  progresses  from  one  stage  of  change 
to  the  next.  If  so,  the  effects  of  a matched  intervention  on  be- 
havior change  (or  progression  from  one  stage  to  another)  should 
be  accompanied  by  effects  on  the  processes  of  change  associated 
with  the  current  stage  and  the  next  stage.  Measuring  these  me- 
diators within  a longitudinal  design  would  allow  researchers  to 
perform  a rigorous  empirical  test  not  only  of  the  intervention  but 
also  of  the  theoretical  assumptions  of  the  model  (20,21).  In  a 
recent  example  of  this  methodological  strategy,  Wang  et  al.  (22) 
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examined  the  effects  of  a genetic  risk  assessment  among  6(i 
self-referred  patients  at  an  ovarian  cancer  clinic  in  a three-wav( . 
longitudinal  study  in  which  the  outcome  variable  was  intention:  | 
to  engage  in  future  screening  behaviors  at  2-day  follow-up.  The\ 
found  that  risk  of  ovarian  cancer  that  was  communicated  tci 
patients  during  the  genetic  counseling  session  was  significant!}! 
related  to  future  screening  intentions,  and  mediational  analyse: ; 
suggested  that  this  effect  was  because  of  changes  in  postsessioi ! 
perceived  risk  and  not  because  of  changes  in  postsession  cance'i 
worry.  These  results  suggest  that  perceived  risk  may  play 
central  role  in  the  pathway  from  risk  communication  to  risk 
relevant  behavior.  ' 

Can  Researchers  and  Journalists  Work 
Together  to  Improve  Health  Risk 
Communication  to  the  Public?  ' 

There  has  been  a tremendous  increase  in  health  reporting  ir ) 
recent  years.  Stories  about  health  are  being  given  more  space  ir ; 
the  print  media  and  more  time  in  the  electronic  media.  The. 
popularity  of  health  reporting  has  led  to  an  amplification  of  botl ! 
the  negative  and  the  positive  aspects  of  health  reporting.  On  the, 
negative  side  is  that  some  health  reporting  has  followed  the  same ! 
seemingly  inexorable  descent  into  sensationalism  that  has  char 
acterized  reporting  in  many  other  domains.  On  the  positive  side 
is  the  trend  toward  more  in-depth  reporting  on  important  healti 
risks,  at  least  among  the  “elite  media”  (23).  Both  Brody  (24)  anc 
Levine  (25)  point  out  that  the  public  has  considerable  misappre 
hension  about  health  risk  information,  although  they  focus  ori 
different  aspects  of  the  problem.  Brody  provides  compelling 
testimony  to  the  dramatic  changes  in  health  reporting  and  in  thei 
public’s  awareness  of  health  risks  that  have  occurred  recently 
Her  concern  that  the  public  is  suffering  from  information  over- 
load is  well-taken;  unfortunately,  the  overload  problem  will  onl) 
become  greater  in  the  future,  and  it  is  unclear  how  or  whether  i 
can  be  ameliorated. 

Levine  (25)  focuses  on  the  professional,  cultural,  and  episte- 
mic  differences  between  researchers  and  journalists  and  suggest: 
that  these  differences  have  created  a “chasm”  between  the  two 
Indeed,  there  are  a number  of  differences  between  the  two  pro- 
fessions that  may  conflict.  First,  differences  exist  in  time  frame 
Journalists  have  considerably  shorter  deadlines  and  very  limitec. 
space  to  tell  their  story.  They  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  space 
to  describe  the  caveats  and  the  nuances  of  the  research.  Second! 
differences  exist  in  epistemic  goals  and  standards,  which  are 
nicely  summarized  by  a statement  that  a journalism  professor 
made  to  the  first  author  years  ago:  “Reporters  want  simple  defi-ii 
nite  statements.  They  can’t  stand  two-handed  researchers — those 
who  say,  ‘on  the  one  hand  this  ...  on  the  other  hand  that.  . . .’  ’ 
But  as  we  know,  the  researcher’s  metier  is,  in  fact,  “two-handec 
thinking,”  e.g.,  exploring  the  boundary  conditions  for  a phenom- 
enon, identifying  the  conditions  under  which  its  opposite  ma) 
obtain  (26),  or  considering  alternative  explanations.  This  con- 
flict between  the  journalist’s  need  to  communicate  certainty  anc 
the  researcher’s  need  to  acknowledge  the  uncertainty  that  is  c 
part  of  any  research  endeavor  is  analogous  to  the  dilemma,  de- 
scribed earlier,  that  is  faced  by  the  risk  communicator  in  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  to  acknowledge  the  uncertainty  of  a risf 
estimate. 

Can  researchers  and  journalists  work  together  more  effec 
tively  to  improve  media  coverage  of  health  risks?  We  believe 
that  this  is  possible;  however,  given  the  more  severe  structura 
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1 constraints  imposed  on  journalists,  we  suspect  that  it  is  the  re- 
t searchers  who  need  to  change  to  a greater  extent.  Researchers 
sjcan  increase  their  awareness  of  the  broader  implications  of  their 
\ research;  they  can  work  together  with  their  public  relations  of- 
I fice  so  that  press  releases  describing  their  findings  can  be  crafted 
I in  ways  that  fairly  negotiate  between  the  opposing  goals  of 
Siprecision  and  simplicity.  Professional  organizations  and  research 
I funding  agencies  can  offer  assistance  in  the  form  of  workshops 
and  guidelines  for  communicating  with  the  media. 

' 'How  Can  We  Best  Meet  the  Future  Challenges 
Facing  Health  Risk  Communication? 

How  will  the  public  obtain  information  about  their  health  risk 
in  the  future?  Rapid  advances  in  molecular  biology,  for  example, 
biochip  technology  (27),  will  make  it  considerably  easier  and 
less  expensive  for  individuals  to  obtain  information  about  their 
igenetic  risk.  As  with  most  technological  advances,  this  will  lead 
to  an  amplification  of  both  the  benefits  and  the  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  doubtful  that  the  safeguards  for  communicating  ge- 
netic risk  information  currently  embodied  in  informed  consent 
and  other  guidelines  will  be  honored  or  protected  when  the  risk 
communication  emanates  from  sources  outside  the  medical  re- 
search community;  thus,  the  complex  legal  and  ethical  issues 
surrounding  genetic  testing  will  only  become  more  problematic. 

We  are  currently  undergoing  a revolution  in  how  information 
is  disseminated  or  transmitted  to  the  public  by  the  media  (in- 
deed, the  very  concept  of  mass  media  is  being  transformed).  This 
revolution  will  lead  to  dramatic  changes  in  how  the  public  ob- 
tains information  about  health  risks.  Even  today,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  public  obtains  its  information  about  health  risks  not 
from  the  elite  media,  such  as  the  New  York  Times  or  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  but  from  popular  television  programs  or  from  other 
non-elite  print  and  electronic  sources.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  shift  from  more  controlled,  vertical,  and  hierarchical  com- 
munication transmission  channels  to  more  uncontrolled,  hori- 
zontal, and  nonhierarchical  ones?  Studies  of  comprehension  of 
linformation  from  physicians  suggest  that,  even  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  a significant  proportion  of  information  that  is 
conveyed  to  patients  is  either  not  remembered,  misremembered, 
or  misinterpreted.  If  this  is  the  case,  health  information  that  is 
obtained  from  the  media  may  be  subject  to  even  greater  distor- 
tion. And  looking  to  the  future,  with  the  exponential  growth  of 
the  Internet,  there  is  a huge  and  growing  number  of  health- 
related  web  pages  whose  information  is  of  uncertain  or  dubious 
validity  (28,29).  Efforts  to  create  standards  for  interactive  health 
information  (30)  are  much  needed  and  well  intentioned,  but  the 
lease  with  which  anyone  can  create  a vivid  and  compelling  web 
site  where  health  risk  information  is  disseminated  without  any 
regard  to  its  validity  suggests  to  us  that  such  standards  may 
ultimately  have  less  impact  than  they  should  on  ensuring  the 
validity  of  health  risk  information  on  the  Internet. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  counteract  these  forces  that 
1 threaten  the  validity  of  health-risk  information?  We  have  three 
iibroad  suggestions.  First,  given  the  impossibility  (and  possible 
• unconstitutionality)  of  regulating  content  on  the  Internet  and 

■ other  media,  it  is  necessary  instead  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  This 
;can  take  several  forms.  For  example,  institutions  such  as  the 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 

■ and  Prevention,  and  other  governmental  entities  must  endeavor 
; to  enhance  their  reputations  as  trusted  and  reliable  sources  of 
1 information  about  health  risk  by  being  proactive.  They  should 
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monitor  the  public’s  concerns  about  any  given  health  risk,  then 
quickly  inform  the  public  about  the  validity  of  that  health  risk, 
and  offer  guidelines  or  suggestions  based  on  the  best  available 
sources  about  the  seriousness  of  the  risk  and  about  the  methods 
of  reducing  the  risk,  if  the  risk  is  serious.  In  the  same  way  that 
some  corporations  have  sizable  public  relations  staff  that  moni- 
tor the  media  for  relevant  news  and  provide  rapid  response  for 
any  media  report  that  is  worthy  of  response,  so  too  could  agen- 
cies provide  rapid  response  for  media  reports  about  health  risks 
that  are  either  worthy  of  amplification  or  clarification  or  in  need 
of  rejection.  Recently,  there  have  been  vigorous  and  concerted 
efforts  by  institutions  such  as  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to 
become  a more  proactive  source  for  health  risk  information;  this 
is  an  admirable  and  important  development. 

Second,  it  would  be  beneficial  for  guidelines  to  be  created  for 
improving  the  public’s  understanding  of  health  risk.  Recently, 
an  advisory  group  convened  by  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  and  the  International  Food  Information  Council  Founda- 
tion issued  such  guidelines  for  communicating  scientific  re- 
search on  nutrition,  food  safety,  and  health.  That  statement  in- 
cluded communication  guidelines  for  scientists;  journal  editors; 
journalists;  and  industry,  consumer,  and  other  interest  groups,  as 
well  as  some  general  guidelines  for  all  parties  (31).  Creating  a 
similar  set  of  guidelines  in  the  domain  of  communication  of 
cancer  risk,  or  health  risks  more  generally,  might  well  be  ben- 
eficial for  improving  both  the  communication  and  comprehen- 
sion of  such  risks. 

Third,  it  is  important  to  educate  the  public  about  the  basics  of 
probability  theory  and  statistics — the  language  of  risk.  We  con- 
cur with  the  recommendations  by  Schwartz  et  al.  f5j  to  develop 
methods  for  educating  patients  so  that  they  have  a better  under- 
standing of  quantitative  concepts,  such  as  probability.  H.  G. 
Wells’s  belief  that  “statistical  thinking  will  one  day  be  as  nec- 
essary for  efficient  citizenship  as  the  ability  to  read  and  write” 
has  never  been  so  relevant  as  it  is  today  and  will  be  in  the  future. 
Enhancing  the  public’s  understanding  of  probability  and  statis- 
tics would  involve  additions  to  school  curricula,  but  other 
sources  could  contribute  as  well.  Recent  popular  books  on  in- 
numeracy (32)  have  heightened  the  public’s  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  understanding  quantitative  concepts,  and  other 
such  efforts  are  urgently  needed. 

In  summary,  we  are  confident  that  research  will  lead  to  meth- 
ods for  communicating  health  risks  that  maximize  comprehen- 
sion and  facilitate  informed  health  judgments,  decisions,  and 
risk-consistent  behavior  within  controlled  settings,  such  as  in 
genetic  counseling  or  health  promotion  programs.  However,  we 
are  less  sanguine  about  whether  the  same  advances  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  uncontrolled  environment  of  the  mass  media,  in- 
cluding the  Internet.  We  fear  that  much  information  about  health 
risk  that  is  encountered  by  the  public  may  be  untrue,  partially 
true,  or  misinterpreted.  Incorrect  or  misleading  information  may 
even  be  deliberately  generated  by  advocates  who  have  an  ulte- 
rior motive  for  their  actions  (28,29).  It  will  take  considerable 
efforts  to  counteract  various  forces  that  threaten  the  integrity  of 
health  risk  information. 

The  stakes  are  high.  We  hope  that  the  work  of  researchers, 
health  risk  communicators,  and  journalists  alike  will  increase 
our  understanding  of  the  factors  that  contribute  to  effective  risk 
communication.  In  so  doing,  we  will  be  taking  important  steps 
toward  increasing  behaviors  and  formulating  policies  that  may 
reduce  our  health  risk  in  the  21st  century. 
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^ Implications  for  Improving  Risk  Communication 
Through  Various  Channels:  a Discussion 

Ei  Cristine  Russell 


1 1 

a 

j [The  news  media  need  to  improve  their  coverage  of  new  and 
old  cancer  risks,  avoiding  sensational  reporting  of  minor 
, risks  and  underreporting  of  major  ones.  However,  efforts  to 
' [Communicate  about  cancer  risk  to  the  general  public  need  to 
go  far  beyond  the  traditional  print  and  broadcast  outlets  into 
' more  innovative,  personalized  channels  that  can  better  edu- 
icate  individuals  about  the  risks  they  face  and  what  they  can 
do  about  them.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;25:177-8] 


, The  session,  “Implications  for  Improving  Risk  Communica- 
; tion  Through  Various  Channels,”  offered  an  overview  of  the 
multiple  opportunities  for  improving  the  public’s  understanding 
” of  health  risks  and  taking  action  to  minimize  these  risks.  One  of 
the  most  surprising  aspects  of  this  session,  and  indeed  of  the 
conference  in  general,  was  the  relative  lack  of  “media  bashing.” 
As  a journalist,  I find  it  refreshing  not  to  have  the  news  media 
1 blamed  wholly  for  the  problem — that  is,  the  lay  public’s  lack  of 
understanding,  as  well  as  downright  misunderstanding,  of  health 
' risks — or  to  have  the  media  held  accountable  for  solving  the 
' problem. 

j ^ In  fact,  as  was  clear  in  these  presentations,  improving  public 
j lUnderstanding  of  risk  is  a shared  problem  and  a shared  oppor- 
tunity that  involves  a broad  array  of  players,  including  those  in 
traditional  print  and  broadcasting  news,  entertainment,  advertis- 
ing, public  health,  health  communication,  clinical  medicine,  sci- 
entific research,  government  at  all  levels,  and  professional  and 
lay  advocacy  groups. 

1,1  The  “target”  is,  of  course,  the  “public.”  However,  one  im- 
V iportant  acknowledgment  in  all  of  the  presentations  was  the  ob- 
Mvious  but  often  ignored  fact  that  there  is  no  single  “public,” 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  communicating  about  the  health 
" risks  faced  by  individuals  and  communities  at  large.  There  are 
many  publics,  not  only  in  terms  of  sex,  age,  and  geography,  but 
also  in  terms  of  individual  risk  susceptibility,  exposure,  and  risk 
literacy.  Often  those  at  greatest  potential  risk  are  least  likely  to 
be  well  informed  about  the  risks  they  face  or  able  to  understand 
the  complex,  changing  data  about  health  hazards.  Conversely, 
many  of  the  most  voracious  consumers  of  health  information 
through  the  traditional  mass  media  channels  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  television  news,  and  books  are  a more  upscale,  lit- 
erate audience.  They  may  be  better  informed  but  at  lower  risk 
because  they  are  already  taking  good  care  of  their  health  and 
have  greater  access  to  the  health  care  system.  To  make  a dent  in 
the  difficult  task  of  improving  health  risk  understanding  across 
the  board,  one  must  address  the  many  “publics”  in  the  real 
world. 

In  this  regard,  a two-pronged  approach  is  important.  Health 
risk  information  will  continue  to  be  transmitted  in  the  traditional 
mode  through  the  mass  media.  At  the  same  time,  considerable 
effort  must  be  made  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  concrete, 
highly  directed,  high-quality  risk  messages  to  reach  targeted 
audiences  about  prevention  and  medical  decision  making. 
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In  the  first  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tremendous  im- 
provement should  be  made  in  the  way  health  risk  information  is 
transmitted  to  the  public  through  the  mass  media.  Over  the  past 
two  decades,  the  sheer  amount  of  risk  information  on  everything 
from  saccharin  in  soft  drinks  to  asbestos  in  schools  has  contrib- 
uted to  a somewhat  hysterical  view  of  risk,  particularly  a public 
feeling  that  “everything”  indeed  seems  to  cause  cancer.  To  some 
degree  this  is  inevitable.  The  news  media  seldom  cover  studies 
showing  that  something  does  not  cause  cancer.  News  coverage 
by  definition  involves  a focus  on  new  rather  than  familiar  risks, 
on  conflict,  on  uncertainty,  and  on  human  drama.  These  char- 
acteristics are  seen  more  often  in  environmental,  political,  or 
legal  arenas  than  in  doctors’  offices  or  scientists'  laboratories. 

Broadcast  journalist  Jeff  Levine  correctly  noted  in  his  paper 
that  there  is  a natural  “chasm  between  the  scientific  worldview 
and  the  journalistic  approach  to  handling  information.  Risk  to 
the  scientist  is  ultimately  a tool  to  measure  and  compare  data. 
For  journalists,  risk  is  a measurement  of  news  value.  The  greater 
the  risk  of  anything,  the  bigger  the  story.  . . . Statistics  convince 
scientists  of  risk,  but  they  don’t  sell  papers  or  get  people  to 
watch  television  newscasts.”  Levine  says  improvements  in  risk 
communication  depend  on  both  scientists  and  journalists.  Sci- 
entists need  “to  know  how  to  explain,  within  limits,  what  are  the 
risks  and  benefits  of  a given  problem  in  plain  English.”  Jour- 
nalists, meanwhile,  need  to  be  “more  restrained  and  cautious,” 
qualities  that  he  notes  are  difficult  to  come  by  “in  an  environ- 
ment soaked  with  sensation  of  every  sort.”  Strategies  for  getting 
scientists  to  be  better  communicators  and  journalists  to  be  less 
sensational  he  leaves  to  others,  but  the  goals  advocated  by 
Levine  are  nonetheless  worthy  ones. 

In  her  paper.  New  York  Times  science  writer  Jane  Brody 
stressed  that  the  responsibility  of  the  news  media  is  “to  inform, 
not  mislead.”  She  chastised  her  colleagues  for  overemphasizing 
minor  risks  and  said  journalists  “have  an  obligation  to  keep  the 
most  important  cancer  risk — tobacco — squarely  in  public  view.” 
Actually,  in  recent  years,  tobacco  risks  have  received  more  cov- 
erage, but  smoking  rates  among  young  people  continue  to  climb. 
Negative  news  coverage  alone  will  not  eradicate  tobacco  use. 

Journalistic  coverage  of  cancer  risks  can  indeed  improve  with 
more  training,  experience,  and  understanding  of  science  and 
medicine  among  both  reporters  and  editors.  But  efforts  to  reach 
the  public  and  attempts  to  change  behavior  need  to  go  far  beyond 
the  news  media. 

As  this  session  demonstrated,  efforts  are  already  under  way 
by  researchers  and  practitioners  seeking  innovative  ways  to 
transmit  risk  information  to  the  public.  In  the  advertising  world, 
there  is  great  potential  for  going  far  beyond  mass  media  public 
service  announcements,  which  in  the  past  have  often  seemed 
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dreary,  out  of  date,  and  of  questionable  public  impact.  In  these 
presentations,  one  learned  that  there  is  an  encouraging  prolif- 
eration of  research  into  alternative  approaches.  One  of  the  most 
promising  is  the  effort  to  reach  “niche”  audiences  with  far  more 
personalized,  and,  thereby,  more  relevant,  information  about  the 
individual  health  risks  they  face  and  what  they  can  do  about 
them.  It  is  a little  bit  like  the  expansion  of  television  options 
from  three  main  networks  into  myriad  cable  channels,  in  essence 
going  from  “broad  band  to  narrow  band”  to  cater  to  special 
interests. 

Also  promising  are  new  initiatives  to  go  into  the  physician’s 
office  to  provide  personalized  information  to  individual  patients. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  physicians  lack  the  time  to 
really  talk  with  patients  about  their  personal  health  issues  and 
options.  The  inference  has  been  that  somehow  time  is  the  main 
problem,  and,  if  only  physicians  had  more  of  this  precious  com- 
modity, they  could  in  fact  communicate  with  their  patients  about 
the  complex  issues  of  medicine.  I am  not  convinced  that  this  is 
in  fact  the  case.  It  is  not  clear  that  physicians  are  any  better 
equipped  than  the  rest  of  us  to  explain  complex  data,  particularly 
risk  data,  to  their  individual  patients.  Communication  training  is 
seldom  part  of  medical  school  or  continuing  education  curricula. 
Physicians  often  rely  on  anecdotal  information  and  in  many 
cases  do  not  believe  the  epidemiologic  studies  that  contradict 
their  own  experience.  Therefore,  part  of  the  problem  is  not  just 
translating  new  and  complicated  health  risk  information  for  the 
public  or  the  mass  media  but  training  physicians,  nurses,  and 
other  health  professionals  to  talk  with  patients. 

Dartmouth  Medical  School  physicians  Lisa  M.  Schwartz  and 
Steven  Woloshin  are  leaders  in  this  effort  to  improve  health  risk 
communication  in  physicians’  offices  or  clinical  settings.  They 
recommend  further  development  of  simple  office-based  tools  to 
help  personalize  risk  information  for  individual  patients  using 
“low-tech”  charts  that  display  risks  of  dying  of  various  diseases 
and  the  possible  health  benefits  of  changing  behavior  (e.g.,  stop- 
ping smoking)  or  seeking  regular  medical  screening  (e.g.,  mam- 
mograms or  Pap  tests  for  women).  Whether  physicians  and  pa- 
tients will  use  such  approaches  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I agree 
with  Schwartz  and  Woloshin  that  it  is  certainly  worth  a try. 

A different  approach  to  “mass  customization”  was  advocated 
by  Barbara  K.  Rimer  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  She  de- 
scribed the  use  of  “tailored  print  communications”  to  provide 
cancer  risk  information  for  a given  individual.  Advances  in  com- 
puter technology  and  genetics  studies  enhance  the  prospects  for 
developing  newer  approaches,  with  better  risk  information,  than 
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was  available  in  the  past.  Again,  however,  one  of  the  biggert 
obstacles  is  getting  risk  information  into  the  hands  of  the  peopl  f 
who  need  it  most.  In  the  past,  individual  health  risk  assessment! 
seemed  promising  for  widespread  use  but  have  instead  bee  j: 
limited  largely  to  settings  such  as  the  workplace.  | 

The  paper  by  Michigan  health  communication  researched 
Victor  J.  Strecher  and  colleagues  suggested  some  inventive  ne\' 
ways  of  getting  far  more  effective  risk  information  to  individua 
users  through  “interactive  multimedia,”  such  as  the  Internei 
interactive  CD-ROMs,  and  computer  kiosks.  One  danger  is  tha 
the  Internet  and  CD-ROMs  tend  to  self-select  again  for  a mon 
educated,  affluent  audience.  I liked  the  idea  of  using  kiosks  in 
shopping  malls,  supermarkets,  community  centers,  and  othe 
“high  traffic”  areas  to  reach  out  to  an  audience  that  is  younge 
and  more  ethnically  and  economically  diverse.  This  approadi 
could  expand  the  base  of  health  literacy  to  a wider  spectrum  o' 
people  who  may  not  have  as  much  access  to  computers.  Is  i| 
possible  that  “risk”  presentations  could  actually  be  fun  and  po' 
tentially  influence  behavior?  Strecher’ s presentation  suggest!; 
that  this  could  indeed  be  the  case  (could  MTV  risk  communi) 
cation  be  far  behind?).  : 

Ultimately,  whatever  the  medium,  there  is  still  the  problem  oJ 
controlling  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  risk  informatior| 
It  is  a challenge  to  keep  risk  information  up  to  date  and  accurat'i 
and  to  avoid  information  overload.  Bombarding  the  public  witiij: 
too  much  information,  however  helpful,  will  probably  backfire,' 
It  is  also  important  to  carry  out  research  to  see  if  getting  bettel 
health  risk  information  truly  makes  a difference  in  health  b6;i 
havior. 

Finally,  I would  urge  health  risk  communication  enthusiast; 
to  avoid  the  word  “persuasion.”  It  is  important  to  be  cautious  i, 
terms  of  having  all  the  answers  and  adopting  an  almost  religiou' 
approach  to  converting  consumers  or  patients  to  the  “right  way 
of  behaving  or  acting.  Rather  than  attempting  to  persuade,  w 
should  educate  or  inform  people  about  choices  or  options  the 
may  make  a difference  in  their  health  and  the  quality  of  thei 
lives.  It  is  important  to  provide  perspective,  to  provide  informa. 
tion  that  v/ill  alert  or  alarm  those  at  highest  risk  and  reassur 
those  at  lowest  risk,  as  health  communicator  Peter  Sandman  ha 
said.  I like  the  idea  of  telling  people  their  chance  of  not  gettin, 
cancer,  rather  than  focusing  solely  on  the  risk  of  getting  cancer 
There  needs  to  be  balance  in  the  messages  that  one  provides  i: 
the  mass  media  as  well  as  in  tailored  communications  to  reduc, 
the  noise  volume  and  produce  calmer,  more  reasoned  cancer  ris; 
information. 
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Introduction  of  Section:  Breakout  Session  Reports 

J.  Paul  Van  Nevel 


i 

'W: 

ij  The  Cancer  Risk  Communication  workshop  was  designed  to 
;i  share  knowledge  and  expertise  across  professional  disciplines,  to 
i identify  effective  methods  of  communicating  risk  information, 
[.and  to  establish  a research  agenda  for  cancer  risk  communica- 
i[tions.  There  were  two  primary  workshop  objectives: 

^ » Identify  “best  practices”  in  cancer  risk  communications  for 
* ■ immediate  use  by  risk  researchers,  journal  editors,  institutional 
communicators,  and  mass  media  representatives,  as  well  as 
' ' those  who  convey  risk  information  through  interpersonal  com- 
' munication. 


the  other  to  identify  research  needs  for  cancer  risk  communica- 
tions. Following  are  the  reports  of  the  two  working  groups. 
Elaine  Bratic  Arkin  summarized  the  results  of  the  working  group 
on  best  practices,  and  Edward  Maibach,  Ph.D.,  summarized  the 
results  of  the  group  that  considered  a research  agenda. 

Workshop  organizers  hope  that  ideas  in  these  two  papers  can 
be  implemented  rapidly.  Many  of  the  best  practices  can  be 
implemented  immediately.  The  research  needs  can  be  addressed 
not  only  by  organizations  that  fund  such  research  but  also  by 
investigators  from  a variety  of  professional  disciplines. 


Identify  the  most  pressing  research  needs  in  cancer  risk  com- 
munications. 
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divided  into  two  working  groups — one  to  “best  practices”  and  nci.nih.gov). 

Cancer  Risk  Communication— What  We  Need  to  Learn 

Edward  Maibach 


Participants  were  charged  with  “identifying  the  most  pressing 
'fend  important  basic  and  applied  research  questions  in  cancer  risk 
1 communication.”  Specifically,  participants  were  asked  to  ad- 
i dress  two  questions:  1)  Which  underlying  processes  in  cancer 
risk  communication  need  to  be  better  understood  to  advance  the 
(field?  and  2)  How  can  we  advance  our  ability  to  conduct  theory- 
I based  risk  communication  research  in  the  real-world  context  of 
! cancer  information?  A third  question  was  advanced  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion:  What  research  is  needed  to  help  accelerate  the 
(adoption  of  “best  practices”  in  primary  care  and  other  settings  in 
'(which  cancer  risk  information  is  routinely  communicated? 

Underlying  Processes 
The  Roles  of  Cognition 

Although  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  literature  on  cog- 
nitive aspects  of  risk  perception  and  communication,  we  a need 
to  enhance  our  understanding  of  and  ability  to  operationalize 
these  cognitive  functions  and  to  better  represent  their  multidi- 
mensional nature. 


4)  How  do  cognitive  constructs,  such  as  mortality  salience,  ill- 
ness representations,  and  perceived  illness  time  frames,  in- 
fluence perceptions  of,  and  responses  to,  cancer  risk? 

The  Roles  of  Affect 

Current  theories  of  risk  perception  and  communication  tend 
to  be  highly  cognitive,  yet  affective  states  moderate  how  risk 
messages  are  processed,  are  a consequence  of  risk  information 
processing,  and  mediate  subsequent  cognitive  and  behavioral 
responses  to  risk  information.  A better  understanding  of  the 
affective  components  of  risk  perception,  risk  response,  and  risk 
communication,  and  their  relationship  to  cognitive  components, 
are  needed. 

1 ) How  can  theories  of  risk  perception  and  communication  be 
modified  to  better  account  for  the  roles  of  affect? 

2)  What  are  the  cognitive  and  emotional  consequences  to  an 
individual  faced  with  a risk  for  which  there  is  no  known 
intervention  (e.g.,  a genetic  risk)? 

3 ) How  can  defensive  or  avoidance  reactions  be  minimized? 

The  Roles  of  Values 


1)  How  do  perceptions  of  risk  vary  among  individuals  at  the 
same,  and  at  different,  levels  of  actual  risk  ? 

2)  Which  dimensions  of  risk  most  influence  cognitive,  affec- 
tive, and  behavioral  responses  to  risk  information,  and  how 
should  they  be  measured? 

3)  How  do  semantic  labels  affect  perceptions  of  risk  and  sub- 
sequent behavior  (e.g.,  mammograms  can  be  labeled  as  a way 
to  detect  breast  cancer  early  or  as  a way  to  routinely  affirm 
healthy  breasts)? 


Values  play  an  important  but  poorly  understood  role  in  many 
risk  communication  situations.  If  one  potential  objective  of  a 
risk  communication  program  is  to  help  people  make  good  in- 
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formed  decisions  on  the  basis  of  their  values,  the  question  arises: 
How  do  we  help  people  identify  those  values?  Moreover,  peo- 
ple’s health  “values”  (i.e.,  the  relative  priority  assigned  to  pres- 
ervation of  health  versus  other  possible  priorities)  have  been 
known  to  change  in  response  to  serious  health  threats.  A better 
understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  this  change  may  be  impor- 
tant to  better  understanding  the  structure  of  effective  cancer  risk 
communication. 

1)  How  can  individual  decision  makers  be  aided  in  assessing 
and  employing  their  own  values  to  make  the  best  possible 
decision  for  their  current  situation? 

2)  What  are  the  experiences  that  precipitate  a change  in  health 
values? 

Information  Searching 

A better  understanding  of  individuals’  information  search 
processes  is  critical  to  an  enhanced  understanding  of  the  attrib- 
utes of  information  that  are  perceived  to  be  relevant.  An  en- 
hanced understanding  of  this  domain  is  likely  to  have  implica- 
tions both  for  theories  of  risk  perception  and  response,  as  well  as 
for  designing  more  effective  risk  communications. 

1)  What  are  the  processes  underlying  how  people  search  for  risk 
information?  How  do  their  biases  influence  the  process  and 
outcome?  What  types  of  information  do  they  seek  (e.g.,  do 
they  seek  information  that  confirms  previously  held  notions 
or  information  that  may  lead  them  in  new  directions)? 

2)  How  does  information  gathered  during  the  search  affect  sub- 
sequent experiences  related  to  quality  of  life  (e.g.,  informa- 
tion about  the  implications  of  a positive  genetic  test)? 

Developmental  Differences 

Much,  if  not  most,  of  what  we  know  about  risk  perception 
and  the  relationship  between  risk  perceptions  and  subsequent 
actions  comes  from  the  study  of  adults.  Developmental  differ- 
ences undoubtedly  influence  the  way  in  which  children  and  ado- 
lescents process  and  act  on  risk  information.  Systematic  exami- 
nation of  these  differences  is  required  to  better  understand  the 
unique  challenges  of  more  effectively  communicating  with 
young  audiences. 

1)  How  do  developmental  differences  influence  cognitive  and 
affective  processing  of  health  risk  information? 

2)  What  are  the  appropriate  outcomes  of  risk  communication 
for  youth  audiences? 

Building  Risk  Communication 
Research  Capacity 

Infrastructure 

A number  of  strategies  were  identified  to  enhance  the  re- 
search infrastructure  and  thereby  accelerate  the  pace  and  quality 
of  cancer  risk  communication  research.  Successful  examples  of 
each  of  these  opportunities  are  seen  in  other  fields  of  research. 

Development  of  a population-based  information  delivery 
“test  bed”  that  would  be  available  to  different  research  teams 
would  encourage  and  facilitate  theoretical  and  applied  health 
risk  communication  research.  An  interactive  kiosk  system  de- 
veloped by  Strecher  and  colleagues  (1),  installed  in  100  public 
spaces  in  Michigan,  was  used  as  an  example  of  an  information 
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delivery  system  that  could  be  used  as  a shared  resource  amon 
many  investigators. 

Development  of  a nationally  representative  survey,  con 
ducted  on  a recurring  basis  with  input  from  investigators  in  th 
field  and  with  data  that  would  be  publicly  available,  would  pro 
vide  a natural  vehicle  through  which  to  assess  the  relationshf 
among  risk  perceptions,  antecedents,  and  consequences  ove 
time.  The  survey,  similar  to  the  General  Social  Survey  or  th 
National  Health  Interview  Survey,  would  provide  a tremendou 
resource  for  the  development  and  testing  of  risk  communicatioi 
theory. 

New  communication  technologies  are  providing  dramaticalfi 
expanded  opportunities  for  conducting  risk  communication  re 
search,  yet  most  professionals  with  an  interest  in  health  risl 
communication  have  limited  access  to  training  that  will  allov 
them  to  take  advantage  of  these  developments.  Funding  existinji 
laboratories  for  health  communication  research  to  conduct  short, 
format  or  longer-format  training  programs  for  research  profes 
sionals  would  increase  the  number  of  research  teams  capable  o 
taking  advantage  of  these  research  opportunities.  ; 

Cancer  risk  communication  research  is  inherently  an  inter 
disciplinary  activity,  yet  few  extant  research  teams  are  idealh^ 
staffed  across  the  various  relevant  disciplines.  Research  fundin; 
mechanisms  should  be  used  to  encourage  innovative  interdisci 
plinary  staffing,  wherever  possible. 

Mechanisms  for  tracking  developments  in  the  many  academi( 
disciplines  from  which  cancer  risk  communication  draws  an 
seriously  underdeveloped.  A great  need  exists  to  use  electronii 
publishing  to  broadly  disseminate  abstracts  and  other  relevan 
information  among  research  professionals  working  on  health 
risk  communication  issues. 

Outcome  Evaluation 

With  the  broad,  multifaceted  nature  of  risk  communication 
more  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  potential  objectives  o 
risk  communication  and  how  accomplishment  of  those  objec 
tives  can  best  be  assessed  in  response  to  a risk  communicatiori 
program. 

1 ) What  is  the  desired  outcome  of  risk  communication  and  wha 

criteria  are  we  going  to  use  to  demonstrate  that  a risk  com: 
munication  is  effective?  What  is  the  appropriate  role  for  im| 
pact  on  sense  of  well-being  and  quality  of  life?  I 

2)  How  do  the  objectives  of  the  risk  communication  effort  im 
fluence  the  evaluation  design?  There  is  a need  to  move  be 
yond  using  specific  behavioral  outcomes  as  the  evaluatioi 
end  point,  especially  in  situations  in  which  the  communica; 
tion  objective  is  to  enable  informed  decision  making  by  en-' 
couraging  individuals  to  consider  potential  risks  and  benefits 
in  the  context  of  their  own  values. 

Research  to  Accelerate  Identieication  and 
Adoption  oe  Best  Practices 

Primary  Care  Setting 

For  a variety  of  reasons,  many  people  report  that  a health  care 
provider,  often  a primary  care  provider,  is  their  preferred  source 
of  important  health  information,  yet  the  literature  also  indicates 
that  health  care  providers,  and  the  primary  care  setting,  often  fai 
to  deliver  effective  health  risk  information.  A better  understand- 
ing of  these  barriers  and  the  means  for  overcoming  them  are 
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1;  required  to  make  better  use  of  one  of  the  preferred  channels  of 
health  risk  information  by  consumers. 

[ 

^1)  How  are  primary  care  providers  currently  providing  cancer 
risk  information? 

I 2)  What  constitutes  successful  cancer  risk  communication  in  a 
primary  care  environment  ? What  does  the  process  look  like, 
j and  what  are  the  desired  outcomes? 

ij3)  What  are  the  barriers  in  primary  care  to  successful  provision 
of  cancer  risk  information?  Which  of  those  barriers  can  be 
modified  and  how? 

f)  Realistically,  how  can  the  training  of  primary  care  providers 
! be  modified  to  better  enable  them  to  addresses  their  patient’s 
individual  information  and  psychosocial  needs? 

Facilitating  Decision  Making 

Fischhoff  (2j  made  the  case,  and  participants  largely  con- 
;urred,  that  in  risk  communication  less  is  more.  An  act  of  risk 
pommunication  is  more  likely  to  be  effective  to  the  extent  that  it 
presents  a parsimonious  amount  of  information — new  or  other- 
wise— that  best  allows  members  of  the  audience  to  understand 
the  risk  as  an  expert  would.  This  perspective  poses  a number  of 
important  research  questions. 

1)  What  are  efficient  and  effective  means  for  identifying  the 
most  relevant  information  to  present? 

2)  What  kinds  of  decision-supporting  interventions  (e.g.,  deci- 

I sion  trees  or  aids)  are  most  effective  with  which  types  of 
decisions  and  individuals? 

3)  What  mechanisms  are  most  effective  in  clarifying  an  indi- 
I vidual’s  information  needs  in  advance  of  partaking  in  the 

information  search  process  (e.g.,  to  prepare  for  a discussion 
with  a physician)? 

4)  What  does  the  public  see  as  the  most  important  health  deci- 
sions with  which  they  are  faced?  What  do  they  see  as  the 
barriers  and  facilitators  they  face  in  making  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  a good  decision?  What  type  of  support  do  they 

I need  to  improve  their  decision  making  and  to  believe  that 
they  made  a good  decision? 

Effective  Channels 

The  range  of  channels  that  can  be  used  to  communicate  risk 
information  is  large  and  growing.  As  the  options  expand,  it 
becomes  increasingly  important  to  understand  the  strengths  and 
limitations  of  each  of  these  channels. 

,1)  What  is  the  most  effective  means  for  presenting  risk  infor- 
mation in  each  of  the  various  channels  currently  available? 
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2)  Which  channels  are  particularly  well  suited  for  which  types 
of  risk  communication? 

3)  Given  that  motivated  members  of  the  lay  public  often  seek 
out  publications  intended  for  health  professionals,  will  spe- 
cifically crafted  lay  summaries  of  the  information  enhance 
outcomes  at  the  individual  and  the  population  level  ? 

4)  How  do  we  harness  social  diffusion  of  important  risk  infor- 
mation? 

5)  What  are  the  most  effective  means  for  enhancing  exposure 
among  affected  audiences  to  important  health  risk  informa- 
tion? 

Message  Content 

Ultimately,  risk  communicators  must  make  difficult  decisions 
about  what  information  is  most  important  to  present.  New  in- 
formation technologies  are  providing  dramatically  enhanced  op- 
tions to  present  different  information  to  different  types  of 
people.  Even  the  new  technologies  have  limits,  however,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  most  relevant  message-tailoring  vari- 
ables is  important  to  advance  the  field.  Moreover,  risk  informa- 
tion is  inherently  uncertain.  Determining  how  best  to  commu- 
nicate this  uncertainty  without  undermining  the  effectiveness  of 
the  message  is  an  important  outstanding  question. 

1 ) Which  individual  differences  are  most  critical  to  consider  in 
creating  tailored  risk  communication  messages  (e.g.,  level  of 
risk  exposure)? 

2)  What  are  the  most  appropriate  ways  to  communicate  risk 
uncertainty  to  the  public? 

Conclusion 

The  extant  risk  communication  literature  has  clear  relevance 
and  value  for  better  understanding  the  challenges  of  cancer  risk 
communication.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  research  questions 
identified,  however,  demonstrate  that  there  is  a pressing  need  for 
additional  research  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  expanding  knowl- 
edge base  on  cancer  risk  can  be  more  broadly  and  more  effec- 
tively employed  by  members  of  the  population  to  make  person- 
ally relevant  health  decisions.  Understanding  the  scope  of  these 
research  questions  will  help  investigators  and  funding  agencies 
understand  where  the  legitimate  future  research  opportunities 
lie. 
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Introduction 

Participants  in  this  session  were  charged  with  identifying 
“best  practices”  in  cancer  risk  communication  for  mass  media 
and  interpersonal  communication.  The  participants  discussed  a 
variety  of  factors  that  contribute  to  effectively  communicating 
about  cancer  risks,  beginning  with  understanding  the  message 
receiver.  Participants  explored  the  continuum  of  steps  and  deci- 
sions that  contribute  to  best  practice  and  how  to  ensure  that 
decisions  made  in  each  stage  of  this  complex  eommunication 
process  contribute  to  effective  communication. 

Background 

The  public  is  fed  a steady  diet  of  risk  information.  For  cancer, 
this  includes  information  about  the  risks  of  certain  cancers  (e.g., 
breast  cancer),  lifestyles  that  increase  the  odds  of  getting  cancer 
(tobacco  use),  cancer-related  environmental  exposures  (asbes- 
tos), risk-reduction  practices  (eating  five  fruits  and  vegetables  a 
day),  and  risk  trade-offs  (medical  treatments  that  may  increase 
cancer  risks). 

Information  about  risks  is  communicated  in  a variety  of  ways: 
Research  findings  are  reported  in  scientific  journals  and  then  in 
the  news;  public  policy  deliberations  are  shared  through  confer- 
ences and  published  reports;  and  planned  communication  cam- 
paigns address  longer-term  problems,  such  as  asbestos  exposure 
and  radiation  fallout. 

For  the  mass  media,  news  about  risks  can  be  an  attention 
getter,  so  it  is  an  attractive  kind  of  story  to  cover.  Often,  the  risk 
news  story  is  incomplete — partially  because  of  inherent  time  and 
space  limitations  and  partially  because  the  complexities  of  risks 
could  not  practically  be  explored  in  most  news  venues.  Even 
explaining  these  complexities  to  news  reporters  is  a challenge; 
for  example,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  receives  over  12000 
media  inquiries  each  year,  almost  always  with  short  response 
deadlines  that  limit  the  depth  of  information  that  can  be  provided 
or  used.  In  addition,  the  number  of  channels  that  provide  access 
to  news  and  health  information  is  increasing  rapidly,  with  an 
explosion  of  cable  television  programs  and  World  Wide  Web 
sites  offering  health  information. 

As  a result,  the  public  may  be  confused,  unduly  alarmed,  or 
too  jaded  to  respond  appropriately  to  serious  risks.  When  people 
underestimate  or  overestimate  their  risk,  not  only  individual  de- 
cisions but  also  public  policy  decisions  can  be  adversely  af- 
fected. Therefore,  participants  identified  a need  to  construct  risk 
communications  that  convey  adequate  information  about  a 
health  risk  and  to  help  ensure  that  the  public  is  enabled  to  re- 
spond in  appropriate  ways. 

Complexities  of  Risk 

In  general,  the  term  “risk  communication”  is  used  to  cover  a 
broad  range  of  types  of  risks  and  types  of  communication.  The 
origin  of  the  health  risk  may  be  environmental,  genetic,  or  be- 
havioral, or  it  may  be  related  to  medical  treatment.  Each  of  these 
sources  of  risks  may  engender  different  degrees  of  understand- 
ing and  emotions  among  the  public. 
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Often,  a risk  results  from  multiple  causes,  further  complicat-; 
ing  both  communications  and  comprehension.  How  the  publicj 
receives  communications  about  risks  having  multiple  causes  has i 


standing  of  and  reaction  to  other  types  of  risks  (e.g.,  environ- 
mental and  behavioral)  have  been  explored  in  depth,  public  re- 
sponse to  cancer  risks  has  been  less  well  documented  and  is  | 
complicated  by  the  public’s  cancer  fears. 

Where  there  have  been  similar  situations  in  the  past,  the  risk 
communicator  can  anticipate  the  potential  for  public  reaction,  I 
such  as  appropriate  or  inappropriate  alarm,  action,  and  demand  , 
for  risk  reduction  (e.g.,  the  public  may  be  unduly  alarmed  in' 
response  to  news  about  a potential  but  rare  cancer  risk  in  pro-^ 
cessed  food).  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  specifically, 
how  the  public  will  react,  understanding  how  the  public  has 
responded  to  similar  events  in  the  past  is  helpful  in  planning ' 
cancer  risk  communications.  In  addition,  past  experience  can 
guide  formative  research  conducted  to  improve  the  communica- , 
tion  or  anticipate  the  public’s  response.  ^ 

Conversely,  new  risk  information  related  to  entrenched  per- ' 
sonal  behaviors  may  be  ignored,  denied,  or  discounted.  In  such 
cases,  the  risk  communication  planner  may  need  to  consider' 
broader,  longer-term  communication  programs  with  the  use  of 
multiple  strategies  to  impress  affected  individuals. 

Therefore,  participants  noted,  important  first  steps  in  effec-  ^ 
tive  risk  communication  include  identifying  how  the  public  has 
reacted  to  similar  types  of  risk  information  in  the  past,  conduct-  j 
ing  market  research  to  better  anticipate  public  response  to  the  | 
new  risk  (where  time  and  resources  permit),  and  determining ; 
appropriate  communication  strategies,  such  as  providing  back- 
ground information  to  reporters,  providing  the  interested  or.! 
alarmed  public  with  access  to  accurate  information  as  well  as 
advice  about  steps  to  take  if  they  are  worried  about  risk  expo-  ' 
sure,  or  planning  a longer-term  program  to  influence  public  at- ! 
titudes  or  behaviors. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  Risk  Communication 
Practice 

Communicating  effectively  about  cancer  risks  requires  inter- 1 
disciplinary  best  practice,  spanning  communications  by  risk  and 
health  communication  practitioners,  health  care  providers,  pub-  * 
lie  health  officials,  journal  editors,  public  relations  practitioners, 
reporters,  advocacy  groups,  and  scientists.  ; 

Even  though  there  still  are  many  uncertainties  regarding  cer- 1 
tain  aspects  of  how  to  effectively  communicate  about  risks,  the ! 
group  concluded  that  best  practice  calls  for  tracing  the  path  of  i 
communication  from  the  researcher  to  the  intended  recipient  and 
for  making  a series  of  judgments  related  to  the  purpose,  context, 
and  audience  for  the  communication. 

In  the  absence  of  planning  models  specific  to  risk  communi- 
cations, health  communication  planning  models  (such  as  the 
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lealth  communications  “wheel”  developed  by  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute)  should  be  used,  participants  said  (1,2). 

) To  increase  effective  risk  communication,  participants  spe- 
cifically suggested  the  following: 

[Establish  a “Center  of  Excellence”  in  risk  communication  (i.e., 
at  the  National  Cancer  Institute)  to  serve  as  a source  for  re- 
search, training,  technical  assistance,  and  guidelines  setting. 

I Promulgate  principles  of  best  practice  on  the  basis  of  stan- 
dards in  related  fields,  including  health  education  and  health 
i;  communications,  and  tailor  them  for  different  types  of  risk 

(communicators  (including  journalists.  Journal  editors,  institu- 
tional spokespersons,  and  researchers). 

Provide  a “guide  to  communicating  about  cancer  risks”  for 
health  care  providers  faced  with  patient  counseling  responsi- 
j bilities  (such  as  counseling  about  genetic  testing). 

(Promote  the  use  of  “checklist”  tools  to  guide  immediate  de- 
cisions (such  as  writing  press  releases  or  answering  reporter 
and  public  inquiries)  when  brevity  in  response  and  response 
time  is  the  rule. 

Prepare  guidelines  on  how  best  to  present  risks  in  numerical 
terms  to  the  public  for  use  by  scientists  preparing  or  reviewing 
journal  articles  and  for  journal  editors,  reporters,  and  others 
interpreting  risks  for  the  public. 

I Create  primers,  checklists,  or  other  tools  to  help  the  public 
understand  risks  (participants  cited  guides  developed  by  orga- 
j'  nizations,  including  the  National  Breast  Cancer  Coalition). 

' Work  with  professional  organizations,  such  as  the  National 
j Association  of  Science  Writers,  to  develop  a consensus  about 
;j  necessary  components  of  a risk  press  release  or  feature  article 
I as  a benchmark. 

’ Work  with  scientific  journals  to  encourage  authors  to  prepare 
a “public  abstract”  or  context  (such  as  prior  studies  and  base- 
line data),  covering  reported  work  that  would  help  explain  the 
meaning  of  results  to  the  public  (including,  participants  noted, 
professionals  from  other  disciplines). 

' Work  with  scientific  journals  to  construct  and  promote  con- 
sistent ways  of  presenting  data  and  encourage  journals  to  re- 
quire authors  to  meet  certain  standards. 

’ Work  with  radio  or  other  mass  media  to  produce  and  air  regu- 
I lar  short  features  covering  and  explaining  reports  in  medical 
and  scientific  journals. 

• Provide  additional  “contextual  documents”  to  intermediaries, 
such  as  journal  editors  who  publish  the  results  of  studies  (these 
documents  should  provide  background  or  context  for  the  new 
findings). 

' Cross-train  between  journalists  and  scientists  to  help  improve 
understanding  of  how  each  communicates  about  risks  and  to 
improve  interaction  to  meet  each  other’s  needs. 

• Provide  the  suggested  interaction,  training,  and  guidance  for 
risk  communication  within  the  broader  framework  of  accepted 
health  communication  practice  (such  as  the  need  for  formative 
research  and  evaluation). 

The  group  also  identified  the  following  gaps  in  guidance  for 
effective  risk  communication  practice: 

* No  planning  framework  that  identifies  key  decisions  in  risk 
communication  planning  and  evaluation 
• No  body  of  evaluation  research  that  provides  best  practice 
examples 

• Little  understanding  of  differences  in  comprehension  and  de- 
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cision  making  related  to  cancer  risks  among  different  cultural 
groups 

• Little  knowledge  of  how  the  public  perceives  and  processes 
information  about  multiple  risk  factors 

Guidelines  for  Best  Practice 

What  can  be  considered  best  practice  varies  by  type  of  risk 
communication.  Eor  example,  some  best  practices  among  report- 
ers differ  from  those  of  institutional  public  relations  managers. 
And  the  most  effective  ways  of  communicating  about  fast- 
breaking news  differ  from  the  ways  to  plan  effective  communi- 
cation campaigns  for  risk  reduction.  Nevertheless,  participant 
discussion  revealed  the  following  general  guidelines  to  effective 
communications  about  cancer  risks: 

1 ) First  identify  the  risk  communication  goal. 

2)  Determine  who  needs  to  know. 

3)  Factor  in  target  audiences’  perceptions  of  risk. 

4)  Select  the  most  appropriate  channels  for  each  risk  situ- 
ation. 

5)  Determine  how  to  manage  multiple  voices. 

6)  Explain  the  risk  clearly. 

7)  Provide  context  to  improve  understanding. 

8)  Include  recommended  actions  or  other  advice. 

9)  Assess  the  outcome. 

10)  Determine  whether  the  situation  requires  additional  at- 
tention. 

These  guidelines  are  particularly  pertinent  for  planning  a pro- 
active educational  campaign,  and  some  are  useful  when  dealing 
with  episodic  reports  of  risk  in  the  media. 

First  Identify  the  Risk  Communication  Goal 

Identifying  the  goal  (purpose)  of  the  risk  communication  is  an 
important  first  step.  Answering  the  goal-setting  question  “Why 
do  we  want  to  communicate  about  this  risk?”  should  guide  sub- 
sequent decisions  about  how  the  risk  will  be  communicated. 
Diverse  communicators  often  have  different  goals  for  reaching 
out  to  the  public  about  a cancer  risk;  some  may  want  to  minimize 
the  reaction  to  a risk,  whereas  others  may  want  to  maximize  it. 
Examples  of  goals  participants  cited  include  the  following: 

• Inform  the  public  about  a risk  (the  public’s  right-to-know). 

• Help  people  more  accurately  understand  their  own  risks. 

• Increase  individuals’  abilities  to  make  informed  decisions 
about  reducing  risks. 

• Decrease  public  misconceptions  about  certain  risks  and  pro- 
vide reassurance  when  appropriate. 

• Inform  public  policy  decisions. 

• Persuade  the  public  to  support  legislation,  public  policy,  or 
resource  allocation  to  help  remedy  a problem. 

• Promote  the  capabilities,  activities,  or  policies  of  a corporation 
or  other  entity. 

• Increase  support  for  risk-related  research. 

Determine  Who  Needs  to  Know 

Participants  were  quick  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  uniform 
“general  public,”  but  rather  numerous  smaller,  sometimes  inter- 
secting groups  of  individuals  sharing  common  concerns,  inter- 
ests, perspectives,  or  demographic  characteristics.  For  example, 
individuals  can  be  clustered  into  narrower  “target  audiences” 
according  to  degree  of  risk  exposure  or  ability  to  influence  risk 
reduction  policies.  Decisions  about  “who  needs  to  know”  should 
take  into  account  not  only  who  is  affected  by  the  risk,  but  also 
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who  can  affect  the  risk  situation  or  who  is  not  affected  but 
unduly  concerned.  Individuals  who  interact  with  those  at  risk 
(such  as  caregivers  or  family  members)  are  one  example.  Others 
include  policymakers,  public  health  officials,  health  care  pro 
viders,  and  business  managers  who  may  be  called  into  the  situation. 

For  each  group  identified,  there  will  likely  be  some  differ- 
ences in  what  needs  to  be  communicated.  Also,  each  group  may 
bring  different  levels  of  risk  understanding  and  different  per- 
spectives and  emotions  that  need  to  be  considered  in  risk  com- 
munication design. 

Factor  in  Target  Audiences’  Perceptions  of  Risks 

As  addressed  in  the  panel  on  “Overarching  Considerations  in 
Risk  Communication”  [as  well  as  by  other  presenters  (3)],  an 
individual’s  own  perceptions  of  his  or  her  risks  and  life  situation 
influence  how  risk  information  is  received  and  used. 

First,  the  public’s  fear  of  cancer  needs  to  be  acknowledged. 
Fears  can  lead  to  denial,  avoidance  of  appropriate  responses,  or 
overreactions  to  new  risk  information.  Individuals’  perceptions 
of  the  personal  relevance  of  the  risk  as  well  as  their  perceptions 
of  their  own  ability  to  protect  themselves  can  affect  how  they 
receive  and  respond  to  the  risk  communication.  Previously  held 
misconceptions  about  cancer  and  cancer  risks  also  can  color 
reactions  to  new  risk  information. 

The  public  frequently  demands  answers  to  specific  risk  ques- 
tions. Therefore,  they  should  not  be  viewed  solely  as  the  end 
target  of  risk  communications,  said  participants.  Rather,  public 
perceptions,  wants,  and  needs  should  be  identified  early  on  and 
integrated  into  risk  communication  planning.  Therefore,  as  one 
participant  noted,  “[Best  practice]  is  not  a top-down  ap- 
proach ...  but  it’s  formative  research  [with]  our  target  audience.” 

Select  the  Most  Appropriate  Channels  for  Each  Risk 
Situation 

Best  practice  includes  weighing  channel  options  and  selecting 
the  most  appropriate  channels  for  each  particular  risk  situation. 
Where  the  risk  message  appears  can  affect  how  the  public  re- 
ceives it.  Participants  noted  that,  whereas  the  generation  of  new 
knowledge  occurs  within  the  scientific  community,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  new  information  to  the  public  entails  many  steps, 
each  with  inherent  communication  challenges.  Information  pro- 
vided through  one-on-one  counseling  by  a health  care  provider 
to  a patient  will  be  perceived  differently  from  news  in  the  mass 
media,  for  example.  In  most  cases,  information  delivered  in 
person  by  a health  care  provider  is  more  credible  and  influential 
than  the  evening  news. 

The  risk  communicator  should  recognize  the  attributes  and 
limitations  of  different  channels,  including  the  varying  degrees 
of  credibility  they  lend  to  risk  messages.  Usually,  participants 
noted,  risk  communication  is  conveyed  through  multiple  types 
of  channels,  whether  intentionally  (planned)  or  unintentionally. 

Once  channels  are  identified,  steps  should  be  taken  to  work 
with  the  “gatekeepers”  to  those  channels  (such  as  news  report- 
ers, journal  editors,  or  health  care  providers). 

Determine  How  to  Manage  Multiple  Voices 

Another  complicating  factor  is  the  variety  of  spokespersons 
potentially  involved  in  communicating  about  risk.  Participants 
provided  examples,  including  health  care  providers,  scientists, 
corporate  spokespersons,  advocates,  and  public  relations  practi- 
tioners (such  as  those  at  medical  institutions). 

In  addition  to  those  who  personally  communicate  about  risks, 
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there  also  are  other  decision  makers  who  influence  how  risk  ! ; 
information  is  communicated,  such  as  journal  editors,  news  di-  i 
rectors,  senior  scientists,  and  corporate  directors.  Each  may  have 
a different  perspective  on  the  information  being  provided,  dif-  ( 
ferent  levels  of  preparedness  to  communicate  complex  informa-  [ 
tion  to  the  lay  person,  and  different  degrees  of  credibility  with  s 
the  public.  As  one  participant  noted,  “The  credible  source  is  the  ll 
most  important  factor  of  communication.”  e 

Several  participants  mentioned  a dilemma  in  many  organiza-  j 
tions,  especially  those  related  to  environmental  policies  and  re- 
search, in  which  the  communication  specialist  (the  individual 
most  likely  to  be  skilled  in  communicating  about  risks)  is  “mar-  p 
ginalized” — i.e.,  not  seen  as  a “central  player”  in  planning  how  p 
to  communicate  about  cancer  risks.  ii 

It  also  was  noted  that  there  are  inherent  tensions  in  discussing  (] 
the  goals  of  risk  communications  across  disciplines;  for  ex-  c 
ample,  public  health  professionals  may  look  at  emerging  evi-  e 
dence  of  a threat  to  health  and  determine  a need  to  take  action  to 
safeguard  the  public’s  health,  whereas  the  scientific  community  ^ c: 
may  perceive  a need  to  wait  for  a greater  level  of  scientific  ; al 
evidence  or  proof  of  risk  before  taking  a stand.  Another  dimen-  u 
sion  is  added  when  there  are  differences  in  perspectives  (or  vocal ; si 
opposition)  between  public  interest  groups,  the  scientific  com- , ci 
munity,  and  business  interests,  as  in  the  case  of  alar  contamina- 
tion of  apples.  p 

This  means  that  communication  about  any  specific  risk  is  | li 
likely  to  occur  within  an  environment  replete  with  confusion — ; a 
including  varied,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  information  and 
advice.  ii 

Therefore,  the  risk  communication  practitioner  needs  to  iden- ! e. 
tify  who  the  communicators  will  be;  determine  differences  in  ri 
perspectives,  goals,  and  potential  to  affect  public  risk  response;  | r£ 
and  determine  how  best  to  manage  the  potential  effect  of  “mul- 1 ri 
tiple  voices”  on  the  outcome  of  the  risk  communication. 

Explain  the  Risk  Clearly 

I 4 

Participants  discussed  several  complicating  factors  related  to 
crafting  risk  communication  messages.  I” 

I 

• Best  practice  requires  synthesizing  aspects  of  many  disciplines 
that  contribute  to  effective  risk  communication  (including  , 
health  communications,  behavioral  sciences,  risk  manage- 
ment, political  science,  journalism,  social  marketing,  medi- 
cine, epidemiology,  and  psychology). 

• Many  individuals  with  the  responsibility  are  trained  in  only 
one  of  these  disciplines,  leading  to  variations  in  how  risk 
communications  are  shaped. 

• Risk  concepts  are  often  complex  and  difficult  to  explain.  " 

The  construction  of  risk  communication  messages  has  been  * 
explored  in  depth,  although  such  exploration  does  not  necessar-  , 
ily  produce  generalizable  guidance  for  all  risk  communications, 
given  the  variation  among  risk  situations.  Participants  discussed  * 
the  attributes  of  tailored  messages,  guidelines  for  journalists  for 
the  reporting  of  cancer  risks,  and  tips  for  writing  and  presenting  • 
cancer  risk  information  to  improve  comprehension  and  to  inform  * 
decision  making.  (See  papers  in  this  monograph  by  Rimer  and  ^ 
Glassman,  Russell,  Brody,  Schwartz  and  Woloshin,  Lipkus  and  , 
Flollands,  O’Connor  et  al.,  and  Strecher  et  al.)  • 

For  example,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (4)  recently  con-  ' 
ducted  a series  of  focus  groups  to  explore  how  terminology 
selected  (e.g.,  substituting  the  word  “chance”  for  “risk”  under 
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some  circumstances)  and  how  presenting  risk  information  visu- 

Ially  can  help  improve  public  understanding. 

As  attributes  of  best  practice,  participants  discussed  the  need 
to  ensure  that  risk  information  is  both  comprehensible  and  is 
provided  in  context  (e.g.,  with  information  that  helps  explain  the 
significance  of  the  risk  for  an  individual  or  community),  whether 
the  risk  can  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  risk 
exposure  (see  Table  1). 

Provide  Context  to  Improve  Understanding 

The  public  is  more  likely  to  understand  and  respond  appro- 
priately to  risk  information  when  “background”  information  ex- 
plains who  is  at  risk  and  who  is  not,  how  significant  this  risk  is 
in  comparison  with  other  health  threats,  how  dire  the  conse- 
quences are,  and  how  sure  scientists  are  that  the  risk  can  lead  to 
cancer  f5,6j.  This  type  of  context  can  help  people  decide  wheth- 
er and  how  the  risk  is  personally  relevant. 

Explaining  uncertainties  is  important,  participants  said,  be- 
cause, as  scientific  evidence  continues  to  accumulate,  judgments 
about  risks  and  disease  risk  factors  change.  If  the  public  does  not 
understand  that  these  changes  are  a positive  outcome  of  the 
scientific  process,  the  credibility  associated  with  risk  communi- 
cations can  be  undermined. 

Several  participants  also  mentioned  the  importance  of  ex- 
plaining limitations  associated  with  a specific  risk  communica- 
tion, such  as  reporting  the  outcomes  of  one  study  as  opposed  to 
a cumulative  body  of  data. 

The  type  of  contextual  information  to  be  provided  should  be, 
in  part,  influenced  by  the  public’s  current  views  on  the  topic; 
e.g.,  where  it  is  known  that  the  public  has  little  knowledge  of  the 
risk,  more  definitional  information  may  be  required  than  when 
referring  to  a risk  about  which  the  public  is  familiar  (such  as  the 
risk  of  lung  cancer  associated  with  smoking). 

Include  Recommended  Actions  or  Other  Advice 

Informing  the  public  without  explaining  what  can  be  done 
about  a cancer  risk  can  lead  to  frustration  or  even  anger.  When 
possible,  risk  communications  should  include  the  following: 

• Recommended  actions  to  avoid  the  risk  or  lessen  the  conse- 
quences of  exposure 

• Sources  of  additional  information  or  assistance 

Participants  discussed  the  benefits  of  using  decision  aids  to 
help  individuals  process  information,  clarify  options,  and  make 
appropriate  decisions  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  risk  exposure. 

Table  1.  Crafting  risk  messages 

• Choose  simple,  nontechnical  terms;  define  unavoidable  terminology. 

• Explain  the  risk  in  absolute  terms  where  possible;  avoid  using  only 
' relative  risk  comparisons,  which  are  confusing  to  some  people. 

■ • Recognize  that  multiple  and  cumulative  risks  are  difficult  for  many  people 
to  understand;  if  there  are  multiple  risks,  explain  each  in  the  same  way. 

I • Try  to  explain  the  dimensions  of  the  risk  in  several  ways  to  account  for 
differences  in  how  people  process  information  (e.g..  numerically,  visually, 

^ and  explanatory  text). 

; i • Provide  context  (e.g.,  findings  of  previous  studies). 

I • Explain  how  serious  the  risk  situation  is,  including  the  consequences  of 
I risk  exposure. 

• Define  who  is  at  risk. 

1 • Include  implications  and  any  recommended  action  steps. 

• Include  information  about  how  to  reduce  risks. 

• Point  out  any  uncertainties  or  gaps  in  information  to  avoid  distrust. 

• For  research  results,  include  who  funded,  who  conducted,  and  where  the 
^ study  findings  were  published. 
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Assess  the  Outcome 

People  do  not  respond  to  risk  information  in  a consistent 
manner.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  assess  how  the  risk  com- 
munication was  received  and  how  the  public  reacted.  In  this 
case,  participants  said,  “the  public”  includes  both  target  audi- 
ences and  others  who  were  exposed  to  the  risk  information. 

Assessment  should  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  original 
purpose  or  goal  has  been  met.  Assessment  also  can  reveal  un- 
intentional results,  such  as  individuals  becoming  unduly  alarmed 
or  taking  unnecessary  precautions,  or  otherwise  misinterpreting 
or  misusing  the  risk  information. 

Assessment  is  needed  to  make  decisions  about  whether  ad- 
ditional communications  (or  other  actions)  are  needed  to  address 
the  risk  situation. 

Determine  Whether  the  Situation  Requires  Additional 
Attention 

Assessment  information  should  be  used  to  decide  whether  the 
original  goals  have  been  met.  Determinations  also  can  be  made 
about  whether  to  continue  or  change  tactics  to  address  changes 
in  public  perceptions,  actions,  or  risk  exposure. 

Risk  situations  change  over  time,  and  the  risk  communication 
approach  should  be  altered  to  fit  changed  circumstances;  e.g., 
further  study  can  change  what  is  known  about  a risk,  or  new 
policies  and  programs  can  change  how  the  risk  affects  the  pub- 
lic. Political  forces  or  advocacy  groups  may  have  established  or 
changed  positions.  Also,  public  knowledge  and  risk-related  ac- 
tions are  likely  to  shift  as  a result  of  risk  communications.  There- 
fore, periodic  reassessment  of  a risk  situation  should  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  whether,  why,  how,  and  what  to 
communicate  about  a risk. 

Summary 

In  addition  to  these  broad  guidelines,  participants  suggested 
that  more  specific  guidance  be  provided  for  risk  communicators 
in  different  sectors,  including  journalists,  journal  editors,  gov- 
ernmental and  organizational  spokespersons,  and  risk  research- 
ers. The  National  Cancer  Institute  and  other  organizations  also 
have  produced  materials  to  help  the  public  understand,  interpret, 
and  make  decisions  about  new  risk  information  and  to  guide 
those  who  communicate  about  cancer  risks.  These  kinds  of  ef- 
forts to  enable  the  public  to  apply  risk  information  are  vital  and 
should  be  continued,  participants  said. 
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Introduction 

Daniela  Seminara 


Past  genetics  and  epidemiology  research  has  suggested  that 
cancer  has  a complex  etiology,  and  that  both  susceptibility  genes 
and  environmental  risk  factors  play  a defined  role  in  its  devel- 
opment. More  recently,  this  dichotomous  theory  has  yielded  to 
complex,  interactive  models,  involving  the  temporal  and  meta- 
bolic interplay  of  both  sets  of  causative  agents.  This  novel  con- 
ceptual framework  entails  the  disciplinary  integration  necessary 
for  the  identification  and  characterization  of  cancer  susceptibil- 
ity genes,  the  definition  of  their  interactions  with  nongenetic  risk 
factors  during  the  process  of  cancer  development,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  this  knowledge  to  the  assessment  of  cancer  risk  in 
diverse  populations. 

In  addition  to  the  conceptual  integration  from  related  but 
traditionally  separated  disciplines,  studying  the  genetic  and  en- 
vironmental causative  interaction  that  determines  cancer  suscep- 
tibility in  individuals,  families,  and  populations  involves  con- 
siderable operational  challenges,  such  as  the  selection  (or  de 
novo  development)  of  study  designs  appropriate  to  the  ques- 
tion(s)  proposed,  the  integration  of  complex  models  into  perti- 
nent analytic  strategies,  and  the  interdisciplinary  synergy  to  sup- 
port and  conduct  such  studies  in  connection  with  a rapidly 
evolving  methodologic  and  scientific  milieu.  For  example,  ge- 
netic studies  on  cancer  susceptibility  usually  focus  on  families  at 
extreme  high  risk  who  are  selected  based  on  “unusual”  family 
history,  while  epidemiologic  studies  of  candidate  genes  or  of 
gene-environment  interactions  mostly  adopt  population-based, 
case-control  or  cohort  designs.  The  multifaceted  nature  of  a 
relative  young  discipline,  genetic  epidemiology,  provides  the 
conceptual  framework  for  the  integration  of  these  divergent  ap- 
proaches and  for  the  development  of  innovative  study  designs 
and  analytic  strategies  targeted  to  further  our  understanding  of 
the  complex  mechanisms  underlying  cancer  susceptibility. 

This  monograph  issue  presents  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference; “Innovative  Study  Designs  and  Analytic  Approaches  to 
the  Genetic  Epidemiology  of  Cancer,”  held  in  Seattle,  WA,  on 
May  27-29,  1998,  and  sponsored  by  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute (NCI)  and  the  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center, 
Seattle.  A major  goal  of  this  conference  was  to  bring  together 
investigators  interested  in  the  development  of  study  designs  and 
new  analytic  methods  pertinent  to  the  genetic  and  epidemiologic 
study  of  complex  diseases  such  as  cancer  within  the  framework 
of  modem  genetic  epidemiology. 

The  focus  of  the  papers  in  this  monograph  is  to  discuss  the 
usefulness  and  practical  feasibility,  potential  advantages,  and 
pitfalls  of  the  most  recently  developed  models  for  study  designs 
and  analytic  methods  in  the  genetic  epidemiology  of  cancer  and 
to  identify  analytical  and  design  issues  brought  to  attention  by 
the  recent  conceptual  and  technologic  advances  in  the  disci- 
plines merging  into  genetic  epidemiology,  as  related  to  their 
application  to  the  following:  1 ) the  pursuit  of  new  cancer  sus- 
ceptibility genes  across  the  expected  spectrum  of  population 
distribution  and  penetrance  (Gene  Discovery  Panel);  2)  the  as- 
certainment of  the  population  frequency,  the  phenotype- 
genotype  correlation,  and  the  modifiers  of  penetrance,  such  as 


other  genes  or  nongenetic  risk  factors,  of  each  identified  cancer 
susceptibility  gene  (Gene  Characterization  Panel);  3)  the  inte- 
gration of  such  methodologies  and  approaches  (Integration 
Panel);  and  4)  the  evaluation  of  applications  of  the  discussed 
approaches  in  currently  ongoing  studies  (Application  Panel). 
The  workshop  proceedings  encompass  the  results  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  four  interrelated  panels. 

Although  an  increasing  number  of  cancer  susceptibility  genes 
have  been  successfully  identified  during  the  past  few  years,  de- 
sign and  analytic  issues,  such  as  the  accurate  definition  and 
measurement  of  cancer  phenotype,  the  use  of  intermediate  end 
points,  the  choice  of  appropriate  samples  and  analytic  methods, 
and  the  determination  of  the  effect  of  gene-environment  inter- 
action on  linkage  analysis,  still  stand  in  the  way  of  an  acceler- 
ated rate  of  discovery.  The  Gene  Discovery  Panel,  chaired  by 
Dr.  Schaid  and  Dr.  Buetow,  focuses  its  discussion  on  a review  of 
the  current  designs  and  analytic  challenges  in  the  discovery 
(mapping)  of  susceptibility  genes  for  complex  diseases  such  as 
cancer.  The  panelists  identify  the  conceptual  and  methodologic 
issues  representing  a barrier  to  this  endeavor;  outline  a vision  for 
some  possible  methodologic  solutions  and  for  future  research  in 
this  area;  and,  finally,  examine  the  conceivable  integration  of 
recent  and  imminent  advances  in  molecular  technology  into  ge- 
netic epidemiology  studies  and  its  potential  for  revolutionizing 
the  pace  and  direction  of  gene  discovery. 

The  collection  of  manuscripts  from  the  Gene  Characterization 
Panel,  led  by  Dr.  Thomas,  addresses  the  methodologic  issues 
pertinent  to  studies  that  assess  the  population  characteristics  of 
cloned  genes,  such  as  their  allele  frequencies,  penetrance,  varia- 
tion in  these  parameters  across  population,  and  gene-gene  and 
gene-environment  interactions.  Dr.  Thomas  provides  an  over- 
view of  the  various  designs  that  have  been  recently  proposed  and 
their  appropriateness  for  addressing  specific  research  questions 
in  the  area  of  genetic  characterization,  and  discusses  statistical 
and  practical  considerations  pertinent  to  the  evaluation  of  cohort 
and  case-control  designs  using  independent  and  related  indi- 
viduals, optimal  multistage  sampling,  and  hybrid  designs.  The 
answer  to  this  question  clearly  depends  on  such  context  issues  as 
nature  of  the  outcome  variable,  the  gene  frequency  and  genetic 
relative  risk,  and  the  importance  of  gene-environment  and  gene- 
gene  interactions. 

Dr.  Caporaso,  Dr.  Rothman,  and  Dr.  Wacholder  propose  an 
novel  approach,  based  on  adjustment  for  ancestry,  attention  to 
study  design  and  appropriate  selection  of  controls,  and  reduction 
of  the  confounding  caused  by  population  stratification  in  the 
analysis  of  the  associations  of  genetic  polymorphisms  to  cancer 
outcome  in  population  studies.  Dr.  Gauderman,  Dr.  Witte,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  review  case-control  designs  for  studying  gene  as- 
sociations in  which  relatives  of  cases  are  used  as  controls  as  an 
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alternative  strategy  to  avoid  the  problem  of  population  stratifi- 
cation that  can  lead  to  false  associations  with  noncausal  genes. 
Various  case-relative  combinations  are  discussed  in  light  of 
their  validity  to  estimate  genetic  relative  risk  and  their  efficiency 
in  respect  to  the  more  generally  used  population-based,  case- 
control  design  using  unrelated  controls. 

During  the  last  few  decades,  several  large  cohorts  have  been 
established  to  examine  epidemiologic  risk  factors  believed  to  be 
associated  with  cancer.  Such  cohorts  currently  include  a total  of 
millions  of  individuals,  with  extensive  baseline  and  follow-up 
data,  some  collection  of  biologic  specimens,  and  an  established 
infrastructure  that  could  be  used  to  conduct  cohort,  nested  case- 
control,  or  case-cohort  studies  to  characterize  measured  genes  in 
an  extremely  cost-effective  fashion.  Dr.  Langholz  discusses 
methods  of  sampling  in  an  efficient  manner  within  these  cohorts, 
the  merits  of  including  family  members  of  the  original  cohort, 
and  the  use  of  molecular  markers  to  control  for  population  strati- 
fication. Dr.  Siegmund  describes  the  basic  statistical  theory  un- 
derlying multistage  sampling,  a design  strategy  that  can  be  used 
to  establish  family-based  disease  registries  in  a cost-effective 
manner,  while  retaining  the  capability  of  validly  addressing  a 
range  of  scientific  questions,  from  characterizing  measured  ge- 
netic factors  and  gene-environment  interactions  to  detecting 
novel  susceptibility  genes.  The  application  of  this  theory  to  a 
three-stage  sampling  scheme  utilized  by  the  Cooperative  Family 
Registry  for  epidemiologic  studies  of  colorectal  cancer  is  also 
described. 

Advances  in  molecular  genetic  techniques  and  their  integra- 
tion into  epidemiologic  designs  have  led  to  an  increased  ability 
to  examine  gene-environment  interactions.  Less  studied  so  far, 
but  with  increased  potential  for  the  future,  is  interaction  between 
identified  genes.  Dr.  Goldstein  and  Dr.  Andrieu  review  the 
known  methods  to  detect  gene-environment  and  gene-gene  in- 
teractions in  view  of  the  available  risk  estimates,  required  types 
of  subjects,  feasibility  of  the  proposed  study  design,  and  effi- 
ciency and  power  considerations.  Further  investigations  are  rec- 
ommended to  define  the  efficiency  spectra  of  each  method.  Fi- 
nally, the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  kin-cohort 
design,  recently  developed  to  estimate  the  penetrance  of  BRCAl 
in  a selected  population  of  Ashkenazi  Jewish  women,  are  re- 
viewed by  Dr.  Gail  and  colleagues.  The  potential  limitations  of 
this  design  are  examined,  as  well  as  the  considerable  advantages. 
In  particular,  the  effects  of  violations  of  assumptions  on  esti- 
mates of  penetrance,  the  selection  bias  from  preferential  sam- 
pling of  probands  with  heavily  affected  families,  the  misclassi- 
fication  of  the  disease  status  of  relatives,  and  the  possible 
violation  of  Hardy-Weinberg  equilibrium  are  discussed. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  Integration  Panel  are  as  fol- 
lows: to  address  the  feasibility  of  integrating  genetic  and  epide- 
miologic principles  in  both  gene  discovery  and  gene  character- 
ization studies;  to  evaluate  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  designs 
used  in  gene  discovery  and  characterization  from  the  perspective 
of  such  integration;  and  to  evaluate  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
several  proposed  study  designs  for  interdisciplinary  studies  in 
the  genetic  epidemiology  of  cancer. 

With  this  goal  in  mind.  Dr.  Whittemore  and  Dr.  Nelson  re- 
view some  of  the  issues  that  must  be  considered  by  genetic 
epidemiologists  when  designing  a study  involving  the  genetic 
epidemiology  of  late-onset  chronic  diseases  such  as  cancer.  The 
authors  discuss  how  the  choice  of  design  is  influenced  by  the 
study’s  goals,  such  as  identifying  new  genes,  estimating  char- 


acteristics of  known  genes,  and  learning  how  to  prevent  the 
disease  in  the  genetically  susceptible,  and  propose  guidelines  for 
choosing  designs  that  effectively  address  such  goals.  Further- 
more, the  practical  constraints  in  conducting  such  research  are 
concisely  outlined,  including  problems  of  potential  selection 
bias,  reduced  response  rates,  departures  from  Hardy-Weinberg 
frequencies  for  genotypes,  problems  particular  to  family  regis- 
tries, problems  particular  to  the  cultures  of  various  ethnic 
groups,  and  ethical  issues.  Last,  Dr.  Zhao  and  colleagues  expand 
the  challenge  to  genetic  epidemiology  methodology  by  propos- 
ing the  development  of  integrated  study  designs,  such  as  case- 
family  and  case-control-family,  that  would  allow  for  both  dis- 
covery and  characterization  of  cancer  susceptibility  genes. 

Finally,  a series  of  studies  illustrating  the  practical  issues 
encountered  in  the  implementation  of  the  design  and  methodo- 
logic  approaches  discussed  by  the  previous  panels,  and  their 
resolution  are  presented  by  several  investigators  involved  in 
gene  discovery  and  characterization  projects.  One  of  the  strong- 
est risk  factors  for  prostate  cancer  identified  to  date  is  a family 
history  of  disease,  suggesting  that  genetic  factors  play  a role  in 
prostate  cancer  susceptibility  and/or  etiology.  Dr.  Jarvik,  Dr. 
Ostrander,  and  colleagues  review  the  recent  findings  suggesting 
there  is  a prostate  cancer  susceptibility  gene  at  lq24-25  and 
discuss  the  results  of  their  gene  discovery  study  in  high-risk 
families  and  the  ones  from  other  data  sets  with  regard  to  ob- 
served difficulties  in  confirming  these  initial  findings  of  linkage. 
Dr.  Haile  and  colleagues  describe  the  implementation  of  a mul- 
tistage family-based  design  performed  through  the  University  of 
Southern  California  Consortium,  Los  Angeles  (USCC),  a par- 
ticipating center  in  the  National  Cancer  Institute’s  Cooperative 
Family  Registry  for  Colorectal  Cancer  Studies.  The  primary 
goals  of  the  USCC  are  to  estimate  gene  frequency  and  pen- 
etrance and  to  investigate  factors  that  may  affect  penetrance 
(gene-gene  and  gene-environment  interactions)  for  accepted 
and  putative  candidate  colorectal  cancer  genes.  Within  this  gen- 
eral framework,  the  authors  address  questions  related  to  the  pro- 
portions of  single  versus  multiple-case  families  to  include  in  the 
registry,  to  the  selection  of  subjects  within  families  on  whom  to 
collect  risk  factor  questionnaires,  blood  samples,  and  tumor 
blocks;  and  the  meaningful  selection  of  samples  to  test  for  mi- 
crosatellite instability  and  from  which  to  establish  cell  lines.  A 
protocol  to  tailor  decisions  about  sampling  and  data  collection  to 
the  family  structure  of  each  family  in  an  attempt  to  maximize 
power  for  planned  analyses  per  unit  cost/effort  while  retaining  a 
valid  design  is  also  described.  Last,  the  issue  concerning  the 
appropriate  use  of  data  derived  from  high-risk  clinics  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Dr.  Hopper  and  colleagues  report  on  a population-based 
study  of  breast  cancer  with  a case-control  family  design  in 
which  families  are  identified  either  through  recently  diagnosed 
cases  reported  to  the  Victorian  and  New  South  Wales  Cancer 
Registries  or  through  controls  selected  at  random  from  the  Elec- 
toral Rolls.  This  design  makes  it  possible  to  measure  the  popu- 
lation burden  associated  with  cancer  genes  and  to  study  concur- 
rently the  roles  of  both  genetic  and  environmental  risk  factors  on 
cancer  susceptibility.  Some  of  the  design  issues  faced  in  this 
study  as  well  as  the  implications  of  the  population-based  finding 
for  genetic  testing  and  public  health  are  discussed.  The  extension 
of  this  model  to  a collaboration  with  the  NCI-supported  Coop- 
erative Family  Registry  for  Breast  Cancer  Studies,  an  interna- 
tional infrastructure  for  studies  of  the  genetic  epidemiology  of 


breast  cancer,  and  the  practical  issues  arising  out  of  the  first  2 
years  of  experience  in  establishing  and  conducting  such  a novel 
and  innovative  project  in  genetic  epidemiology  are  also  re- 
viewed, in  view  of  the  benefit  of  such  comprehensive  multi- 
center interdisciplinary  infrastructure  to  research  in  genetics 
(with  an  immediate  translation  to  the  population  and  public 
health  perspective)  and  genetic  epidemiology  (allowing  for  the 
possible  role  of  genetic  factors  in  explaining  the  epidemiologic 
data).  Finally,  Dr.  Le  Marchand  and  colleagues  describe  recent 
case-control-family,  case-control,  and  prospective  studies  of 
colorectal  cancer  in  Japanese  migrants  to  Hawaii,  a population 
that  offered  an  unique  opportunity  to  identify  gene-environment 
interactions  of  considerable  public  health  impact,  given  the  com- 
mon at-risk  genotypes  and  exposures. 

Understanding  the  genetic  and  environmental  determinants  of 


cancer  and  their  interplay  at  the  different  causative  steps  of  the 
etiologic  process  has  tremendous  public  health  relevance,  since 
it  constitutes  the  underpinning  of  targeted  preventive  measures, 
early  cancer  detection,  and  effective  cancer  treatment.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  contribution  of  the  scientists  participating  in  this  work- 
shop and  monograph  will  further  the  scientific  progress  toward 
this  goal.  The  organizers  would  like  to  thank  the  speakers  and 
the  panel  chairs  for  their  participation  in  this  effort.  Their 
thoughtful  outlooks  have  helped  to  identify  the  emerging  and,  at 
times,  problematic  methodologic  and  design  issues  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  research,  to  further  a discussion  on  resolving  such 
issues,  and  to  transmit  this  knowledge  to  the  scientific  commu- 
nity at  large. 

We  also  thank  the  reviewers  of  the  published  manuscripts  for 
making  this  monograph  possible. 
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Determining  the  genetic  causes  of  cancers  has  immense  pub- 
lic health  benefits,  ranging  from  prevention  to  earlier  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  disease.  Although  a number  of  cancer 
susceptibility  genes  have  been  successfully  identified,  design 
and  analytic  issues  remain  that  challenge  the  current  para- 
digm of  gene  discovery.  Some  examples  are  the  definition 
and  measurement  of  cancer  phenotype,  the  use  of  interme- 
diate end  points,  the  choice  of  sample  (e.g.,  affected  relative 
pairs  versus  large  extended  pedigrees),  the  choice  of  analytic 
method  [e.g.,  parametric  logarithm  of  the  odds  (LOD)  score 
method  versus  model-free  methods],  and  the  influence  of 
gene-environment  interaction  on  linkage  analysis.  Further- 
more, association  methods,  based  on  either  the  traditional 
case-control  study  design  or  family-based  controls,  are 
popular  choices  to  evaluate  candidate  genes  or  screen  for 
linkage  disequilibrium.  Finally,  the  study  design  and  ana- 
lytic methods  for  gene  discovery  are  determined  to  some 
extent  by  what  genomic  technology  is  feasible  within  the 
laboratory.  Many  of  the  main  issues  related  to  gene  discov- 
ery, as  well  as  trends  in  genomic  technology  that  will  impact 
on  gene  discovery,  are  discussed  from  the  perspective  of 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  pointing  to  areas  in  need  of 
further  work.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;26:1-16] 


Determining  the  genetic  causes  of  cancers  has  immense  pub- 
lic health  benefits,  ranging  from  prevention  to  earlier  detection 
and  treatment  of  disease.  Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  both  somatic  genetic  changes  and  hereditary  factors  are 
involved  in  the  etiology  of  many  cancers.  Although  somatic 
genetic  changes  may  appear  to  be  more  frequently  related  to 
cancers  than  hereditary  factors,  the  primary  focus  of  this  paper  is 
on  the  discovery  of  hereditary  factors — those  genes  that  increase 
the  susceptibility  to  cancer.  Genetic  mapping  consists  of  two 
different  yet  interrelated  problems:  to  estimate  the  genetic  ef- 
fects and  to  localize  the  gene(s).  The  biggest  challenge  today  for 
gene  discovery  is  to  find  the  locations  of  the  genes  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  at  all  of  how  many  genes  are  involved,  how  they 
interact  with  each  other  or  with  environmental  factors,  and  what 
the  genotype-phenotype  relationship  is.  Although  the  contribu- 
tion of  a single  gene  may  account  for  only  a portion  of  suscep- 
tibility to  the  disorder,  the  common  occurrence  of  the  disorder 
warrants  a better  understanding  of  its  causes.  Never  before  have 
the  available  genetic  tools,  and  those  on  the  near  horizon,  offered 
as  much  promise  to  help  in  this  determination  as  they  offer 
today.  The  promises  are  many,  but  so  too  are  the  complexities  of 
common  cancers.  For  example,  some  complexities  of  heritable 
disorders  are  incomplete  penetrance  (<100%  risk  of  disease 
among  carriers),  phenocopies  (disease  among  noncarriers),  locus 
and  allelic  heterogeneity,  oligogenic  and  polygenic  inheritance. 


gene-environment  interactions,  gene-gene  interactions,  mito- 
chondrial inheritance,  parental  imprinting  (differential  gene  ex- 
pression depending  on  the  sex  of  the  transmitting  parent),  and 
anticipation  (a  trait  that  progressively  increases  in  severity  in 
successive  generations,  often  via  expansion  of  trinucleotide  re- 
peats). The  hallmarks  of  single  gene  disorders  are  a very  high 
recurrence  risk  compared  with  the  general  population,  with  the 
risk  to  relatives  decreasing  by  a factor  of  one  half  with  each 
degree  of  relationship,  clustering  of  disease  within  families  that 
tends  to  follow  predictable  mendelian  transmission  patterns  and 
rare  mutant  disease-causing  allele(s).  In  contrast,  many  common 
diseases  with  a complex  genetic  basis  do  not  demonstrate  the 
simple  mendelian  expectations  when  multiple  genes  interact  to 
increase  the  disease  risk,  and  the  recurrence  risk  to  relatives 
decreases  with  each  degree  of  relationship  more  rapidly  than  a 
factor  of  one  half  ( 1 ).  Of  course,  there  are  also  many  complex 
traits  that  do  not  demonstrate  mendelian  expectations  that  still 
maintain  a decline  in  recurrence  risk  of  about  one  half  with  each 
degree  of  relationship.  These  complexities  emphasize  the  need 
for  efficient  study  designs  and  analytic  methods  for  gene  discovery. 

The  goals  of  this  paper  are  the  following:  1)  to  present  the 
main  design  and  analytic  approaches  that  are  currently  available 
for  the  discovery  of  disease  susceptibility  genes;  2)  to  highlight 
some  of  the  complex,  and  perhaps  debatable,  issues  regarding 
gene  discovery;  3)  to  offer  directions  for  future  methodologic 
research;  and  4)  to  discuss  recent  genetic  technological  advances 
that  will  influence  the  future  directions  of  gene  discovery. 

Definition  and  Measurement  of  Cancer 
Phenotype 

Some  of  the  clinical  clues  that  there  may  be  an  inherited 
predisposition  to  cancer  are  1)  the  occurrence  of  cancer  at  an 
unusually  young  age,  relative  to  the  typical  age  for  the  type  of 
cancer;  2)  multifocal  development  of  cancer  in  a single  organ  or 
bilateral  development  of  cancer  in  paired  organs;  3)  develop- 
ment of  more  than  one  primary  tumor  of  any  type  in  a single 
person;  4)  family  history  of  cancer  of  the  same  type  in  close 
relative(s);  5)  high  rate  of  cancer  in  a family;  and  6)  the  co- 
occurrence of  congenital  anomalies  or  birth  defects  in  a person 
with  cancer  or  within  a cancer-prone  family  (2). 
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The  definition  and  measurement  of  the  cancer  phenotype  are 
critical  for  gene  discovery  because  misclassification  of  pheno- 
type status  can  lead  to  loss  in  power  for  familial  aggregation 
studies  as  well  as  for  linkage  and  association  studies.  The  level 
of  certainty  of  cancer  diagnosis  will  likely  differ  for  different 
types  of  studies.  For  example,  it  may  be  most  feasible  to  collect 
family  history  of  disease  by  a single  family  member  (informant) 
or  perhaps  supplement  this  information  with  a second  family 
informant,  when  performing  large  studies  of  the  aggregation  of 
disease  within  families  or  performing  complex  segregation 
analyses.  The  accuracy  of  the  primary  site  of  cancer  based  on 
family  history  has  been  reported  to  be  high  for  first-degree  rela- 
tives (85%  accurate)  and  lower  for  second-degree  relatives  (67% 
accurate)  (3,4),  suggesting  that  more  effort  is  needed  to  validate 
cancers  among  more  distant  relatives.  For  example,  a single 
informant  within  each  nuclear  family  of  a pedigree  may  be  a 
reasonable  strategy.  Furthermore,  the  accuracy  tends  to  vary 
according  to  the  site  of  the  primary  cancer,  with  lower  accuracy 
for  cancers  in  female  pelvic  organs  (e.g.,  ovary,  cervix,  and 
uterus),  and  in  sites  where  metastasis  is  common  (e.g.,  liver  and 
bone).  These  inaccuracies  will  bias  the  estimates  of  genetic  pa- 
rameters if  not  accounted  for.  A method  to  account  for  measure- 
ment errors  is  to  randomly  sample  a validation  sample  from  the 
total  of  all  subjects,  validate  the  cancer  phenotype  status  of  all 
subjects  in  the  validation  sample,  and  use  the  validation  sample 
to  estimate  the  probability  of  the  true  disease  status,  given  the 
disease  status  reported  by  family  history.  This  probability  dis- 
tribution can  then  be  used  to  correct  those  phenotypes  that  were 
not  validated,  by  including  this  correction  probability  distribu- 
tion in  the  statistical  analysis.  Similar  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed to  account  for  measurement  error  of  covariate  data  (5). 
Although  this  approach  is  straightforward  to  implement  in  the 
design  of  a study,  current  genetic  analysis  software  does  not 
implement  this  type  of  validation  information.  For  linkage  and 
association  studies  of  either  candidate  genes  or  genome-wide 
scans,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  it  is  necessary  to  confirm,  by 
medical  records  (preferably  pathology  reports),  the  cancer  diag- 
noses for  all  subjects  included  in  the  analyses.  Given  the  efforts 
required  to  collect  blood  specimens  and  perform  the  genotyping, 
and  the  consequences  of  misclassification  on  gene  discovery, 
this  viewpoint  is  warranted. 

Because  genes  may  be  related  to  multiple  outcomes,  such  as 
multiple  cancer  types  (i.e.,  pleiotropy),  it  is  not  always  clear 
what  the  best  definition  of  cancer  “phenotype”  should  be.  Most 
current  linkage  studies  focus  on  a single  cancer  type,  such  as 
breast  cancer  or  prostate  cancer.  Although  this  may  be  adequate 
for  rare  genes  of  high  penetrance  that  mainly  affect  a single 
cancer  site,  this  approach  can  sacrifice  power  for  common  genes 
with  low  penetrance  that  affect  multiple  cancer  sites.  Further 
work,  along  the  lines  of  characterizing  the  relationship  between 
genotype  and  phenotype,  is  needed  to  better  understand  the  best 
methods  to  discover  these  types  of  susceptibility  genes.  Further 
clues  in  the  discovery  of  cancer  genes  can  be  gathered  by  look- 
ing for  traits  that  could  suggest  chromosomal  rearrangements, 
such  as  mental  retardation  or  birth  defects. 

Intermediate  End  Points 

Other  traits  that  may  be  intermediate  end  points  for  cancer 
may  be  worth  considering  for  use  in  gene  discovery  studies.  The 
rationale  for  considering  intermediate  end  points  is  that,  being 
closest  to  the  responsible  genetic  components  that  eventually 
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lead  to  the  disease  of  interest,  the  intermediate  end  points  can 
thus  be  easier  to  map  in  a more  efficient  way.  Of  course,  a 
potential  flaw  with  this  approach  would  occur  when  the  inter- 
mediate end  points  are  actually  more  remotely  determined  by  the 
genetic  components  responsible  for  the  trait  of  interest,  leading 
to  a loss  in  efficiency.  Because  quantitative  traits  may  be  useful 
for  linkage  analyses  and  are  oftentimes  more  powerful  than  bi- 
nary traits  derived  from  quantitative  traits  (6),  it  is  tempting  to 
use  intermediate  traits  as  surrogates  for  cancer  diagnoses.  Some 
examples  of  such  traits  are  breast  density  (a  risk  factor  for  breast 
cancer);  counts  of  nevi  (related  to  malignant  melanoma);  polyps 
and  precancerous  pathologic  features,  such  as  colonic  aberrant 
crypt  foci  (related  to  colon  cancer);  and  prostate-specific  antigen 
(related  to  prostate  cancer).  Statistical  methods  to  use  surrogate 
and  auxiliary  end  points  have  been  developed  for  clinical  trials 
in  which  the  true  end  point  of  interest  is  the  time  to  failure.  In  the 
context  of  gene  discovery,  age  at  cancer  onset  can  be  substituted 
for  “time  to  failure,”  so  that  many  of  the  same  principles  for 
surrogate  end  points  can  be  applied  to  designs  and  analyses  for 
the  discovery  of  genes  that  increase  the  risk  for  early  age  at  onset 
of  cancer.  According  to  the  principle  laid  out  by  Prentice  (7j,  a 
surrogate  end  point  is  used  to  define  a trait  for  which  a test  of  the 
null  hypothesis  of  no  relationship  with  a genetic  marker  or  a 
candidate  gene  is  also  a valid  test  of  the  corresponding  null 
hypothesis  based  on  the  true  end  point.  The  principal  criterion 
for  a surrogate  trait  is  that  it  fully  explains  the  relationship 
between  the  genetic  marker  and  the  cancer  phenotype.  Statisti- 
cally, this  requires  that  the  distribution  of  the  true  end  point  does 
not  depend  on  the  genetic  marker,  given  the  value  of  the  surro- 
gate trait.  In  other  words,  the  relationship  between  the  true  end 
point  and  the  surrogate  trait  is  the  same  for  all  marker  genotypes. 
To  emphasize  this  by  example,  consider  a gene  (G)  related  to 
colon  cancer  (C),  and  the  use  of  colonic  polyps  (P)  as  a surrogate 
trait.  If  the  gene  causes  polyps,  and  then  polyps  lead  to  an 
increased  risk  of  colon  cancer,  then  P would  be  a valid  surrogate 
if  the  risk  of  colon  cancer  does  not  depend  on  G,  once  P is 
measured.  This  can  be  illustrated  from  a mechanistic  viewpoint 
by  arrows  leading  from  the  cause  to  effect  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1. 

In  contrast,  P would  not  be  a completely  valid  surrogate  if  the 
risk  for  colon  cancer  depends  on  knowing  both  P and  G,  with  an 
example  illustrated  by  the  causal  pathway  in  Fig.  2. 


G — — ► C 


Fig.  1.  Example  of  a causal  path  from  a genetic  cause  (G),  to  the  intermediate  j 1 
trait  polyps  (P),  to  the  end  point  colon  cancer  (C).  | 


Fig.  2.  Example  of  a mechanism  by  which  the  gene  (G)  influences  the  risk  of 
polyps  (P),  yet,  even  after  adjustment  for  the  influence  of  polyps  on  the  risk  of  " 
colon  cancer  (C),  the  gene  still  has  an  influence  on  the  risk  of  colon  cancer.  t 
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Although  Prentice’s  operational  criterion  for  a valid  surrogate 
end  point  is  strict,  and  the  second  example  above  may  still  offer 
some  information  on  the  association  of  the  genetic  marker  with 
cancer  phenotype  when  using  polyps  as  a surrogate,  the  criterion 
does  offer  guidance  when  evaluating  a potential  surrogate  trait. 
So,  before  using  a trait  as  a surrogate  for  cancer  phenotype,  there 
should  be  evidence  that  the  surrogate  is  heritable  and  that  it  is 
appropriately  related  to  the  outcome  of  interest.  To  appropriately 
use  a surrogate  trait,  it  is  best  to  obtain  a validation  sample  on  a 
subset  of  subjects,  so  that  the  validation  subset  can  be  used  to 
statistically  relate  the  surrogate  outcome  with  the  cancer  pheno- 
type (8). 

Sampling  Considerations 

The  power  of  a linkage  study  to  detect  a susceptibility  gene 
depends  on  the  frequency  of  informative  families  and  the  ability 
to  use  informative  markers.  A basic  principle  to  consider  when 
planning  a study  is  that  recombinant  meioses  can  be  identified 
only  among  subjects  who  are  doubly  heterozygous  for  both  the 
disease  locus  and  the  marker  locus.  Because  the  underlying 
genotype  is  only  indirectly  observed  through  the  phenotype, 
ambiguity  of  whether  the  underlying  genotype  is  doubly  hetero- 
I zygous  and  ambiguity  with  regard  to  the  linkage  phase  of  the 
disease  and  marker  loci  both  diminish  the  amount  of  link- 
age information.  When  penetrance  is  low,  when  phenocopies 
are  frequent,  or  when  multiple  interacting  genes  are  involved, 
the  relationship  between  phenotype  and  genotype  becomes 
more  ambiguous,  leading  to  increased  sample  size  require- 
ments. Sample  size  requirements  can  be  reduced  by  increasing 
the  informativity  of  the  markers,  by  using  markers  that  are 
in  linkage  disequilibrium  with  the  disease  locus,  and  by  extend- 
ing pedigrees  to  include  informative  relatives.  An  informa- 
tive relative  is  one  who  helps  to  determine  whether  a person 
in  the  pedigree  is  a double  heterozygote  as  well  as  the  phase  of 
the  double  heterozygote.  This  determination  suggests  that  in- 
cluding grandparents  who  have  discordant  phenotypes  should 
increase  the  amount  of  linkage  information  (9).  Another  way 
to  increase  linkage  information  is  to  restrict  analyses  to  clini- 
cal subsets  that  demonstrate  mendelian  inheritance.  For  some 
cancers,  such  as  breast  and  colon  cancers,  sampling  pedigrees 
that  demonstrate  mendelian  inheritance  patterns  has  led  to  suc- 
cessful gene  discovery  (e.g.,  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  for  breast 
cancer). 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  give  general  sampling  guidance 
without  considering  the  specifics  of  the  potential  genetic  mecha- 
nisms underlying  a trait,  some  guiding  principles  have  been 
provided  by  Risch  (10)  and  Weeks  (11).  For  a mendelian  auto- 
somal recessive  disease,  nuclear  families  with  unaffected  parents 
and  many  affected  offspring  are  informative  (because  both  par- 
ents are  heterozygous  for  the  susceptibility  gene),  as  are  inbred 
families  (12).  For  a rare  mendelian  autosomal  dominant  disease, 
extended  multigenerational  pedigrees  with  many  affected  sub- 
jects are  especially  informative. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  large  pedigrees  over  nuclear  fami- 
lies are  that  there  can  be  increased  power  to  detect  linkage  (as 
outlined  above),  and  genetic  homogeneity  is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased. However,  there  are  limitations  of  large  pedigrees  that 
nuclear  families  or  sib-pairs  can  overcome:  Specific  mutations 
in  rare  large  pedigrees  are  probably  different  from  those  that 
cause  the  more  common  form  of  the  disease;  for  common  dis- 
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eases,  large  pedigrees  do  not  necessarily  guarantee  genetic  ho- 
mogeneity, and  phenocopies  are  more  likely  to  occur,  which  can 
dilute  the  power  for  linkage;  rare  large,  dense  pedigrees  for 
common  diseases  may  represent  a chance  combination  of  mul- 
tiple genetic  and/or  environmental  factors,  which  can  diminish 
the  chance  of  detecting  a single  gene  by  linkage  methods;  mul- 
tigeneration pedigrees  are  likely  to  bias  the  detectable  genetic 
susceptibility  gene  to  a dominant  mode  of  inheritance;  errors  in 
the  phenotype  of  the  disease  or  marker  in  a few  key  people  in  a 
large  pedigree  can  have  profound  influences  on  the  linkage  re- 
sults (13,14).  When  the  population-attributable  risk  of  a suscep- 
tibility gene  is  assessed,  a large  number  of  families  is  required  to 
reliably  estimate  the  fraction  of  families  that  show  linkage  of 
disease  to  the  marker,  which  is  feasible  when  sampling  nuclear 
families. 

In  contrast,  under  oligogenic  epistatic  models,  which  may  be 
plausible  for  some  complex  traits  (1),  affected  sib  pairs  (ASPs) 
are  more  likely  to  be  informative  for  linkage  than  are  large 
pedigrees  with  multiple  affected  members  (10).  This  point  can 
be  understood  as  follows:  If  the  genetic  mechanism  involves 
several  interacting  genes  of  small  to  modest  effects,  and  large 
extended  pedigrees  with  many  affected  subjects  are  sampled, 
then  parents  who  have  many  affected  children  can  have  an  in- 
creased probability  of  being  homozygous  for  the  disease  locus, 
especially  if  the  parents  are  also  affected,  causing  the  parents  to 
be  uninformative  for  linkage.  Also,  if  multiple  susceptibility  loci 
are  involved,  and  susceptibility  alleles  at  these  loci  are  fairly 
common,  then  a pedigree  with  many  affected  subjects  has  an 
increased  chance  of  having  multiple  susceptibility  alleles  segre- 
gating, diminishing  the  power  to  detect  any  one  of  the  loci. 
Without  strong  evidence  that  mendelian  inheritance  occurs  for 
the  disease  of  interest,  a popular  option  is  to  sample  ASPs,  or 
other  affected  relative  pairs,  and  use  model-free  methods  of 
analysis  that  do  not  require  specification  of  the  penetrance  and 
mode  of  inheritance.  A popular  sampling  consideration  for  ASPs 
is  to  sample  families  enriched  for  a large  number  of  affected  sibs 
and  to  sample  according  to  the  parents’  affection  status,  with 
preference  for  unaffected  parents.  However,  the  power  of  these 
sampling  criteria  depends  on  the  underlying  genetic  mechanism; 
for  some  genetic  models,  particularly  two-locus  epistatic  mod- 
els, sampling  ASPs  from  sparsely  affected  sibships  can  offer 
greater  power  than  sampling  from  densely  affected  sibships. 
That  is,  multiple  affected  sibs  increase  the  probability  that  ad- 
ditional susceptibility  alleles  are  segregating  in  the  family,  caus- 
ing a reduction  in  the  average  power  of  each  sib  pair.  An  alter- 
native sampling  scheme  is  to  simply  sample  all  ASPs,  regardless 
of  the  affection  status  of  first-degree  relatives,  and  recognize  that 
the  potential  loss  in  power  of  this  strategy,  which  may  be  only 
modest  for  some  genetic  models,  can  be  compensated  by  in- 
creasing the  sample  size.  These  points,  and  further  heuristics  for 
ASP  sampling,  are  discussed  by  McCarthy  et  al.  (15).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  ASP  design  for  linkage  remains  a controversial 
issue.  Results  from  the  Genetics  Analysis  Workshop  10  indicate 
that,  for  traits  with  low  epistatic  and  dominance  variance,  ASP 
methods  can  be  very  inefficient  relative  to  sampling  large  pedi- 
grees, even  in  the  absence  of  a well-defined  genetic  model  (16). 
A subtle  point  for  multilocus  diseases  is  that  ASPs  can  be  par- 
ticularly poor  for  searching  for  additional  loci,  conditional  on  the 
first  locus  being  known  (17).  Further  discussion  regarding  the 
relative  merits  of  ASPs  versus  pedigree  data  is  given  by  Schork 
and  Xu  (18). 
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Both  simulation  (19)  and  analytic  (9,20,21)  methods  can  be 
used  to  determine  the  power  of  parametric  logarithm  of  the  odds 
(LOD)  scores  to  detect  linkage  for  a specified  genetic  mecha- 
nism, and  methods  to  determine  power  for  ASP  methods  have 
been  published  for  both  binary  affection  status  (15,22,23)  and 
quantitative  traits  (24,25). 

Analytic  Methods 

Powerful  methods  of  genetic  resolution  depend  on  linkage  or 
association  of  traits,  or  a combination  of  both,  with  genetic 
markers  or  candidate  genes.  A gene  may  be  measured  directly  at 
the  DNA  level  or  at  the  level  of  the  gene  product  as  well  as 
indirectly  by  DNA  markers  (such  as  simple  sequence  repeats).  It 
is  convenient  to  refer  to  any  of  these  measured  phenotypes  as  a 
genetic  marker,  which  is  defined  as  a genetically  determined 
trait  for  which  the  relationship  between  genotype  and  phenotype 
is  known.  Linkage  analysis  of  complex  diseases  has  proven  to  be 
an  effective  method  to  identify  genes  related  to  disease  subtypes 
that  are  primarily  monogenic,  such  as  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  mu- 
tations that  cause  breast  cancer.  Linkage  has  also  been  useful  for 
diseases  that  are  likely  caused  by  multiple  genes,  such  as  insulin- 
dependent  diabetes.  Although  linkage  of  insulin-dependent  dia- 
betes has  been  obtained  with  up  to  18  different  chromosome 
regions  (26-28),  recent  reports  (29,30)  have  suggested  that  there 
may  be  much  fewer  regions  involved. 

Other  disease  genes  will  likely  be  identified  with  the  use  of 
linkage  analyses.  However,  recent  advances  in  molecular  genet- 
ics and  statistical  techniques  have  led  to  even  more  powerful 
tools,  using  genome- wide  association  studies  (31,32).  The  po- 
tential advantage  of  association  studies  over  linkage  is  that  any 
association  of  a marker  with  a trait,  because  of  either  a pleio- 
tropic  effect  of  the  marker  (e.g.,  a candidate  gene)  or  tight  link- 
age with  disequilibrium  between  the  marker  and  trait  loci,  is 
much  easier  to  detect  than  linkage  without  disequilibrium  (32- 
37).  This  advantage  has  historically  motivated  many  association 
studies  of  complex  diseases  with  genetic  markers  and  candidate 
genes,  despite  the  biggest  potential  pitfall — the  choice  of  control 
group.  Using  diseased  cases  and  unrelated  control  subjects  is 
prone  to  spurious  (i.e.,  nongenetic)  associations  because  of 
population  stratification,  admixture,  and  migration.  For  more 
than  40  years,  scientists  have  recognized  that  relatives  of  dis- 
eased cases  can  serve  as  unbiased  control  subjects  that  avoid  the 
potential  spurious  associations  given  by  unrelated  control  sub- 
jects (38),  but  only  recently  have  scientists  begun  to  explore  the 
statistical  methods  needed  to  design  and  analyze  such  family- 
based  association  studies.  Below  we  briefly  review  the  main 
features  of  linkage  methods  and  association  methods,  pointing 
out  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  to  consider  where  further 
work  is  needed. 

Linkage  Methods 

Linkage  analysis  is  one  of  the  basic  tools  used  to  evaluate  the 
coinheritance  within  families  of  genetic  markers  with  a trait  and 
has  proven  to  be  highly  successful  at  mapping  monogenic  traits 
as  well  as  some  diseases  that  are  likely  caused  by  multiple  genes. 
The  classic  LOD  score  method  (39),  based  on  likelihood  prin- 
ciples for  an  assumed  genetic  model,  has  been  the  most  widely 
used  method  for  linkage  analysis  and  the  most  successful  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  genes  subsequently  cloned.  These  suc- 
cesses have  been  primarily  for  simple  mendelian  disorders  that 
are  inherently  much  easier  to  genetically  map  than  are  complex 
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disorders.  The  theoretical  foundation  of  the  LOD  score  meth 
is  well  understood  (40)  and  implemented  with  sophisticated  , 
gorithms  (41^6)  in  widely  available  computer  software.  ' 
basic  feature  of  the  LOD  score  method  is  an  assumed  ger  ; 

model  for  both  the  trait  phenotype  and  the  marker  phenot}  ; 

The  genetic  model  for  the  trait  phenotype  requires  specifica. 
of  autosomal  or  X-linked  trait  loci,  the  number  of  loci,  the  nu.  ! 
ber  of  alleles  at  each  locus  and  their  frequencies,  the  joint  gi  | 
notype  probabilities,  and  the  genotype-specific  penetrances, 
which  can  vary  with  a known  risk  factor  (e.g.,  liability  classes). 
Similar  genetic  parameters  are  required  for  the  marker  pheno- 
type, but  these  parameters  are  most  often  easier  to  specify.  The 
difficulty  in  using  the  LOD  score  method  for  complex  traits  is 
specification  of  the  genetic  model  for  the  trait  phenotype.  Al- 
though errors  in  the  model  can  lead  to  inconsistent  parameter 
estimates  and  lack  of  power,  incorrect  models  do  not  lead  to  an 
increased  false-positive  rate  unless  the  parameters  for  both  the 
trait  and  the  marker  loci  are  wrong  (47,48). 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  specifying  the  correct  genetic 
model,  allele-sharing  methods  that  do  not  require  this  specifica- 
tion (“model-free”  methods)  have  become  popular  for  studying 
complex  traits  (1,22,49-52).  Sharing  of  alleles  between  relatives 
can  be  considered  for  either  the  number  of  alleles  shared  iden- 
tical by  descent  (IBD)  or  identical  by  state  (IBS).  Alleles  shared 
IBS  may  not  be  of  the  same  ancestral  origin,  and  so  this  infor-  : 
mation  is  confounded  between  linkage  and  the  population  fre- 
quency of  the  marker  alleles.  Because  linkage  requires  informa-  1 
tion  on  inheritance,  IBD  information  offers  greater  power  than 
does  IBS  information.  Allele-sharing  methods  are  often  based  on 
affected  relatives,  usually  ASPs,  which  simplify  data  collection.  | 
This  approach  offers  a big  advantage  for  complex  traits,  because  ' 
large  sample  sizes  are  often  needed  to  detect  the  modest  effects 
of  susceptibility  genes.  Note,  however,  that  collection  of  unaf- 
fected family  members  can  substantially  increase  the  power  of  | 
ASP  methods  by  increasing  the  IBD  inheritance  information 
(50).  There  has  been  immense  growth  in  the  number  of  statistical  i 
methods  for  ASP  designs,  ranging  from  use  of  complete  family 
data  to  infer  genotypes  to  extract  IBD  information  (53);  to  con- 
sideration of  the  optimal  weights  used  to  combine  sibships  with 
varying  numbers  of  affected  members  (54);  to  inclusion  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  affected-relative  pairs  (55);  to  improved  maxi- 
mum likelihood  IBD  sharing  estimation  and  model-free  maxi- 
mum LOD  scores  (MLS)  (22);  to  interval  mapping  and 
exclusion  of  chromosomal  regions  based  on  recurrence  risk  ra- 
tios for  complex  diseases  (56);  to  improved  likelihood  methods 
by  restriction  to  genetically  plausible  IBD  sharing  (“possible- 
triangle”  constraints)  (57);  to  two-locus  disease  models  that  si-  i 
multaneously  evaluate  two  marker  loci,  leading  to  improved 
power  to  detect  oligogenic  disease  mechanisms  (58-60);  to  ; i 
complete  multipoint  extraction  of  IBD  information  for  small 
pedigrees  (46)  and  improved  nonparametric  scoring  functions  i 
(61).  The  GENEHUNTER  software  (Whitehead  Institute  for  ( 
Biomedical  Research,  Boston,  MA)  (46)  incorporates  these  lat-  { 
ter  two  features,  but  the  proposed  linkage  test  tends  to  be  con-  ( 
servative  when  the  IBD  information  is  incomplete,  which  often  t 
occurs.  However,  a recent  extension  to  GENEHUNTER,  based  t 
on  inclusion  of  only  one  additional  parameter  for  the  scoring  e 
function  (40),  can  dramatically  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  link-  i: 
age  test  (62).  A recent  comparison  of  23  different  statistics  for  a 
model-free  linkage  analysis  of  nuclear  family  data  indicated  that  g 
the  ASP  “mean”  test  (50),  which  compares  the  observed  number  e 
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alleles  shared  IBD  with  its  null  expected  value,  performs  well 
erms  of  type-I  error  and  power  for  a variety  of  genetic  effects; 
msion  of  this  test  to  include  unaffected  sibs  increases  power 
).  Of  interest,  this  mean  test  has  been  shown  to  be  the  uni- 
nly  most  powerful  test  under  a recessive  mode  of  inheritance 
is  locally  optimal  otherwise  ( 63 ).  Extension  of  the  idea  that 
jdel-free  score  tests  are  optimal  for  a genetic  model  (40)  al- 
/ws  a general  framework  in  which  powerful  statistical  tests  can 
je  developed. 

The  above  methods  are  generally  based  on  IBD  information. 
Alternatively,  the  affected-pedigree-member  (APM)  method  of 
linkage  analysis  is  a nonparametric  statistic  that  measures  the 
similarity  of  marker  alleles  shared  IBS  among  affected  relatives 
(49).  This  approach  is  computationally  efficient  (64)  and  has 
been  extended  to  include  unaffected  relatives  (65),  X-linkage 
(66),  multipoint  analyses  (67),  and  linkage  heterogeneity  (68). 
The  APM  method  has  been  advocated  as  an  alternative  to  IBD 
methods  because  only  affected  members  are  required,  which  is 
convenient  for  situations  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  IBD 
information,  such  as  for  late-onset  disease  (69).  But  there  is  a 
sacrifice  in  power  compared  with  methods  based  on  IBD  status 
(70-72).  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  the  APM  method  is 
that  it  is  not  robust  (i.e.,  inflated  false-positive  rates)  to  mis- 
specified  marker  allele  frequencies  (73).  However,  a permuta- 
tional  extension  of  the  APM  method,  called  the  SimIBD  statistic 
f72j,  uses  IBD  information  when  it  is  available  and  IBS  when  it 
is  not.  The  SimIBD  statistic  can  be  markedly  less  sensitive  to 
misspecification  of  marker  allele  frequencies  than  APM,  be- 
cause the  statistic  is  computed  conditionally  on  the  marker  geno- 
types of  the  nonaffected  relatives. 

Another  nonparametric  linkage  method,  the  weighted  rank 
pairwise  correlation  (WRPC)  statistic  (74-76),  is  also  based  on 
IBS  information.  But,  unlike  the  APM  method,  the  WRPC  sta- 
tistic allows  for  not  only  binary  traits  but  also  quantitative  and 
I age-dependent  traits  as  well  as  inclusion  of  nongenetic  covari- 
ates. 

Finding  genes  in  the  presence  of  strong  environmental  risk 
factors  may  be  difficult,  so  control  (at  least  in  the  statistical 
> sense)  of  environmental  risk  factors  may  be  crucial.  Although 
I parametric  linkage  analyses  can  allow  for  environmental  strata, 

! by  allowing  the  penetrance  of  the  susceptibility  gene  to  vary 
across  environmental  strata  (i.e.,  liability  classes),  it  is  difficult 
i to  implement  liability  classes  in  practice  because  of  unknown 
penetrance  values.  Further  statistical  work  is  needed  to  appro- 
priately account  for  measured  environmental  factors.  Because 
some  environmental  risk  factors  may  have  large  measurement 
errors  (such  as  diet  surveys),  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  obtain  a 
validation  sample  on  a subset  of  subjects  so  that  the  validation 
subset  can  be  used  to  account  for  the  measurement  errors. 

When  considering  covariates,  researchers  should  also  con- 
i sider  the  best  methods  of  design  or  analysis  to  account  for  gene- 
environment  interaction  when  searching  for  genes.  Finding 
genes  that  interact  with  environmental  factors  will  be  a great 
challenge.  Virtually  all  complex  traits  are  known,  or  suspected, 
to  be  influenced  by  various  environmental  risk  factors.  And 
many  of  them  are  believed  to  be  influenced  by  both  genetic  and 
environmental  factors  and  their  interactions.  However,  very  little 
is  known  about  how  genetic  and  environment  factors  interact 
and  about  how  this  interaction  affects  current  mapping  strate- 
gies. In  fact,  there  is  a lack  of  a precise  definition  of  gene- 
environment  interaction  and  a lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact 
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that  there  is  a distinction  between  statistical  interactions  and 
biologic  interactions. 

Researchers  now  know  that,  in  the  presence  of  gene- 
environment  interaction,  the  widely  used  measure  of  familial 
aggregation,  the  recurrence  risk  ratio,  can  be  a poor  measure  for 
the  strength  of  genetic  effects  of  the  underlying  genetic  compo- 
nent, simply  because  the  genetic  and  environmental  factors  are 
now  confounded.  Other  measures,  such  as  heritability  and  twin 
concordance  rates,  suffer  the  same  problem.  In  addition,  a 
single-locus  model  with  environment  factors  can  display  sur- 
prisingly complex  behaviors  that  are  otherwise  unexplainable 
under  a pure,  single-locus  model  without  environment  factors. 
Moreover,  at  least  for  sib-pair  designs,  the  presence  of  gene- 
environment  interaction  can  markedly  affect  the  statistical 
power  to  detect  either  linkage  or  association. 

Despite  the  many  advances  in  the  development  of  nonpara- 
metric statistics  for  linkage,  debate  still  exists  regarding  use  of 
the  classic  LOD  score  method  versus  model-free  methods  for 
complex  traits  (77-80).  By  model  free,  we  mean  that  the  analytic 
method  does  not  require  specification  of  the  frequency  of  the 
susceptibility  allele  or  the  mode  of  inheritance  and  penetrance. 
Technically,  even  the  model-free  methods  require  some  basic 
genetic  assumptions,  such  as  mendelian  transmission  (as  op- 
posed to  meiotic  drive)  and  no  interference.  However,  one 
should  be  aware  that  the  power  of  model-free  methods  depends 
on  the  underlying  genetic  mechanisms,  and  so  the  power  of 
model-free  methods  can  be  improved  if  the  genetic  basis  of  the 
disease  being  studied  matches  the  assumptions  of  the  model 
(40).  Analytic  results  indicate  that  the  LOD  score  method  is 
robust  to  misspecification  of  either  the  genetic  parameters  re- 
lated to  the  trait,  or  those  related  to  the  markers,  but  not  mis- 
specification of  both  sets  of  parameters  (47).  If  ascertainment  is 
through  either  the  marker  or  trait  phenotypes  but  not  both,  then 
the  LOD  score  does  not  depend  on  the  mode  of  ascertainment. 
For  complex  diseases,  the  genetic  parameters  related  to  the  trait 
are  rarely  known,  so  it  is  critical  to  have  accurate  marker  allele 
frequencies  to  avoid  an  inflated  chance  of  a false-positive  find- 
ing. But  correct  allele  frequencies  are  not  sufficient  if  the  ana- 
lyzed sample  represents  an  admixed  or  stratified  population, 
because  information  on  the  population  structure  must  be  in- 
cluded to  fully  describe  the  distribution  of  the  marker  genotypes. 
Unfortunately,  because  this  population  information  is  rarely 
known,  it  is  often  ignored  in  linkage  analyses.  Ignoring  popula- 
tion stratification  in  linkage  analyses  can  lead  to  an  inflated 
false-positive  rate,  as  demonstrated  for  ASP  analyses  (56). 

When  the  genetic  parameters  are  misspecified,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  is  some  loss  in  power  of  the  LOD  score  method 
fi5j.  The  amount  of  power  loss  depends  critically  on  the  mode 
of  inheritance  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  on  the  allele  frequencies, 
on  the  penetrance  values,  and  on  the  size  of  the  pedigree  (40). 
Simulations  suggest  that,  if  two  loci  epistatically  influence  dis- 
ease, accounting  for  the  second  locus  can  increase  power  (81). 
If,  however,  there  is  locus  heterogeneity,  and  a linked  locus 
accounts  for  less  than  25%  of  the  diseased  families,  then  the 
power  of  both  the  LOD  score  admixture  method,  which  allows 
for  a fraction  of  unlinked  families  (82,83),  and  the  ASP  method 
(84)  \s  so  weak  that  the  sample  size  requirements  are  prohibitive. 

Artificial  Neural  Networks  and  Linkage 

For  complex  traits,  it  is  generally  believed  that  multiple,  pos- 
sibly interacting  loci  confer  susceptibility  rather  than  a single- 
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disease  locus.  Therefore,  pattern  recognition  techniques  have 
been  developed  with  the  aim  to  identify  sets  of  marker  loci  that 
jointly  show  deviations  from  random  allele  sharing.  Some  of  the 
markers  may  act  only  as  modifiers  for  others.  For  example,  allele 
sharing  may  be  increased  at  one  marker  only  when  allele  sharing 
is  elevated  at  another  marker.  If  there  are  interactions  among 
disease  loci,  pattern  recognition  techniques  may  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize these  interactions  and,  therefore,  be  more  powerful  than 
conventional  ASP  methods. 

Pattern  recognition  techniques  are  often  used  to  predict  an 
outcome  (e.g.,  disease  diagnosis)  on  the  basis  of  observed  pre- 
dictor variables.  This  prediction  is  achieved  by  monitoring  ob- 
servations with  known  predictor  variables  and  outcomes.  Linear 
discriminant  analysis  may  then  be  applied  to  determine  the  set  of 
predictor  variables  that  best  predict  outcome.  For  allele-sharing 
data  in  ASPs,  a particular  type  of  pattern  recognition  technique 
called  artificial  neural  network  (ANN)  can  be  employed,  which 
is  able  to  carry  out  nonlinear  discriminant  analysis  (85).  The 
network  architecture  is  a feed-forward  ANN  with  three  neuronal 
layers  (input,  hidden,  and  output). 

ANNs  were  originally  developed  as  simple  models  for  the 
way  nerve  cells  transmit  impulses  in  the  brain.  In  ANNs,  neu- 
rons are  modeled  as  nodes  that  are  arranged  in  layers.  A given 
node  potentially  receives  impulses  from  all  nodes  in  the  layer 
preceding  it  and  potentially  sends  an  impulse  (“fires”)  to  each 
node  in  the  layer  following  it.  Whether  a node  fires  is  deter- 
mined by  the  sum  of  all  impulses  received  and  some  threshold 
function.  On  the  basis  of  multiple  observations  at  the  input  nodes 
and  predetermined  values  of  the  output  nodes,  ANNs  “learn” 
how  best  to  connect  input  and  output  nodes  via  pathways 
through  hidden  nodes.  The  “strengths”  of  connections  among 
pairs  of  nodes  in  adjacent  layers  are  called  weights,  and  itera- 
tively estimating  these  weights  is  called  training  a network.  A 
common  training  (learning)  algorithm  is  the  back-propagation  (a 
simple  downhill)  method.  Initially,  weights  have  some  assumed 
starting  values,  which  are  modified  and  optimized  in  the  course 
of  learning.  These  weights  are  analogous  to  the  coefficients  as- 
sociated with  predictor  variables  in  discriminant  or  multiple  re- 
gression analysis.  ANNs  may  be  seen  to  carry  out  simple  cal- 
culations in  a highly  parallel  manner,  which  enables  them  to  do 
tasks  for  which  other  methods  are  unsatisfactory. 

Allele-sharing  observations  have  a very  simple  structure:  For 
each  parent,  at  any  marker,  an  ASP  shows  sharing  (x  = 1 ) or  no 
sharing  (x  = -1).  Thus,  for  all  markers  studied  on  the  genome, 
observations  form  an  array  (a  matrix)  of  x values  with  ni  rows 
(markers)  and  n columns  (parents).  The  ANN  has  m input  nodes, 
a hidden  layer  with  a smaller  number  of  nodes,  and  an  output 
layer  with  two  nodes,  O,  and  O2.  The  network  is  “trained” 
(estimates  the  weights)  with  1)  observed  allele-sharing  data  and 
2)  data  randomly  generated  on  the  computer  as  input  data.  The 
rationale  is  that  ASP  data  contain  “signal”  (disease  loci)  and 
“noise”  (random  allele  sharing  at  markers  unlinked  with  disease 
loci),  while  randomly  generated  data  contain  only  “noise.”  Cor- 
respondingly, training  of  the  ASP  data  is  done  with  output  nodes 
set  to  Oi  = O2  = 1,  while  for  randomly  generated  data  they  are 
set  to  Oi  = 0 and  O2  = 1.  Then  one  differentiates  between 
weights  to  the  two  output  nodes,  Oj  - O2  (signal  -1-  noise  - noise 
= signal)  and  computes  a compound  contribution  value,  C,,  i = 

1 . . . m,  for  each  marker  locus. 

Application  of  these  methods  to  published  allele-sharing  data 
for  a genome  screen  of  diabetes  genes  (27)  showed  that  the  ANN 
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recognizes  all  markers  found  by  conventional  methods.  In  ad- 
dition, it  points  to  markers  not  implicated  in  the  original  study. 
In  particular,  one  of  the  genes  (IDDM4)  implicated  in  diabetes 
was  seen  in  the  original  genome  screen  only  after  sib  pairs  were 
subdivided  into  two  groups — those  that  showed  allele  sharing  at 
human  leukocyte  antigen  (HLA)  for  both  parents  and  those  that 
did  not,  which  indicates  an  interaction  between  IDDM4  and  a 
diabetes  gene  (IDDMl)  at  the  HLA  region.  In  contrast,  the  neu- 
ral network  recognizes  IDDM4  without  subdividing  data. 

This  neural  network  approach  to  gene  mapping  appears 
promising  for  various  complex  traits,  such  as  cancer.  Data  types 
other  than  ASPs,  in  which  recognizing  patterns  among  observa- 
tions is  important,  may  also  be  suitable  for  analysis  by  neural 
nets.  For  example,  many  cancer  tumors  are  homozygous  for  a 
marker,  while  the  individual  is  heterozygous.  This  loss  of  het- 
erozygosity (LOH)  is  a well-known  method  for  identifying  can- 
cer genes.  In  a genomic  survey  for  LOH,  neural  nets  may  be  able 
to  pick  out  patterns  of  interactions  among  cancer-causing  genes 
that  are  difficult  to  recognize  otherwise. 

Association  Methods 

Association  studies  have  often  been  an  essential  step  after 
linkage  analyses  have  indicated  linked  chromosomal  regions  be- 
cause the  resolution  of  linkage  studies  is,  at  best,  approximately 
1-2  centimorgans  for  simple  mendelian  diseases  and  feasible 
sample  sizes  (86)  and  is  likely  to  be  less  refined  for  complex 
traits.  In  contrast,  the  mapping  resolution  based  on  linkage  dis- 
equilibrium (LD)  can  be  as  fine  as  50-75  kilobases  (87).  For 
simple  mendelian  diseases,  there  have  been  numerous  statistical 
methods  proposed  for  LD  fine-scale  mapping  (88-95).  How- 
ever, for  complex  diseases,  family-based  association  studies 
may  be  more  desirable  than  strictly  linkage-based  methods  be- 
cause they  can  have  greater  power,  as  shown  for  ASPs  (3]). 
With  improved  genetic  marker  maps  and  maps  of  expressed 
sequence  tags  (96,97),  it  will  be  feasible  to  perform  genome- 
wide association  studies  (31).  Besides  family-based  studies, 
other  study  designs  for  associations  are  case-control,  cohort, 
cross-sectional,  and  admixed  populations  (98,99).  But  family- 
based  designs  are  least  prone  to  biased  associations  caused  by 
the  genetic  structure  of  the  population. 

Although  the  causes  of  association  between  genetic  markers 
and  traits  can  be  difficult  to  determine  by  association  studies,  it 
is  important  to  design  studies  and  analytic  methods  that  distin- 
guish between  genetic  and  nongenetic  causes  of  association. 
Two  genetic  causes  of  association  are  1)  the  pleiotropic  effects 
of  the  genetic  marker  (as  in  a candidate  gene  study)  and  2)  LD 
of  the  trait  and  marker  loci.  Note  that  LD  occurs  when  haplotype 
combinations  of  alleles  at  different  loci  do  not  occur  randomly. 
This  LD  can  occur  when  most  diseased  subjects  inherit  from  a 
common  ancestor  a segment  of  a chromosome  containing  the 
disease  allele  and  marker  allele  (founder  effect),  and  LD  is  most 
easily  detected  in  a genetically  homogeneous  population.  In  this 
case,  the  main  factor  influencing  LD  is  recombination  between 
the  two  loci.  If  the  recombination  fraction  is  small,  as  expected 
for  dense  marker  maps,  the  amount  of  LD  will  remain  large  even 
after  many  generations,  making  association  studies  based  on  LD 
a potentially  powerful  strategy  for  complex  traits. 

Other  causes  of  association  between  a trait  and  marker  al- 
lele(s)  that  are  not  due  to  linkage,  yet  which  can  mislead  inter- 
pretations, are  joint  selection  for  both  marker  and  trait  locus 
alleles,  small  population  variation  (i.e.,  random  genetic  drift). 
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and  the  structure  of  the  population,  which  may  include  inbreed- 
ing, admixture,  or  stratification  of  different  ethnic  groups.  If  a 
population  is  composed  of  a recent  admixture  of  different  ethnic 
groups  that  have  different  frequencies  of  marker  alleles,  then  any 
trait  more  frequent  in  an  ethnic  group  will  be  positively  associ- 
ated with  any  marker  allele  that  is  more  frequent  in  that  group, 
even  if  these  loci  are  not  linked.  However,  because  disequilib- 
rium as  a result  of  admixture,  selection,  or  drift  between  un- 
linked loci  decays  very  rapidly  over  generations,  but  slowly  for 
linked  loci  (100),  mapping  genes  via  association  remains  appeal- 
ing, especially  when  it  is  possible  to  control  for  nongenetic 
associations  by  using  family-based  association  studies  (707 j. 

Although  association  studies  have  become  a popular  and  ef- 
fective method  of  fine-scale  gene  localization  for  simple  dis- 
eases, the  complexities  of  common  diseases  will  challenge  as- 
sociation methods.  Diallelic  markers  and  multiallelic  markers 
have  been  compared  in  terms  of  sample  sizes  required  to  detect 
LD  in  a case-control  study  for  diseases  with  mendelian  inheri- 
tance, and  these  results  have  been  extrapolated  to  discuss  the 
feasibility  of  LD  screening  in  more  complex  situations.  Results 
showed  that  multiallelic  markers  always  have  more  power  to 
detect  LD  than  diallelic  markers  (under  otherwise  equivalent 
conditions)  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  diallelic  to  mul- 
tiallelic markers  needed  for  equivalent  power  increases  with 
mutation  age  and  complexity  of  mode  of  inheritance.  Increasing 
complexity  has  particularly  negative  effects  on  power  to  detect 
LD,  especially  in  the  context  of  a diallelic  genome  screen.  Such 
complexity  can  be  introduced  by  dominance,  allelic  or  locus 
heterogeneity,  or  presence  of  sporadic  cases.  Equivalent  power 
to  that  achieved  by  a multiallelic  screen  can  theoretically  be 
achieved  by  using  a more  dense  diallelic  screen,  but  mapping 
panels  of  the  necessary  resolution  are  not  currently  available  and 
may  be  difficult  to  achieve.  Genome  screening  with  the  use  of 
LD  testing  may  therefore  only  be  feasible  for  young  (<20  gen- 
! erations),  rare,  monophyletic  mendelian  diseases,  such  as  may 
be  found  in  rapidly  growing  genetic  isolates  {102).  Similar  con- 
clusions were  drawn  for  transmission  disequilibrium  testing  with 
the  use  of  diseased  cases  and  their  parents  (103). 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  defining  an  appropriate  control 
: group  for  association  studies  in  heterogeneous  populations,  Falk 
i and  Rubinstein  ( 104)  proposed  to  measure  the  genetic  marker  on 
; both  the  diseased  cases  and  their  parents  (which  we  refer  to  as 
parental  control  subjects)  to  compare  the  frequencies  of  those 
! alleles  that  were  transmitted  from  parents  to  children  versus 
1 those  that  were  not  transmitted.  For  this  type  of  analysis,  only 
heterozygous  parents  are  used  (homozygous  parents  are  not  in- 
formative), and  the  genotype  of  each  parent  can  be  considered  a 
matched  pair  of  alleles,  one  transmitted  and  the  other  not;  the 
McNemar  statistic  for  matched  pairs,  which  does  not  require 
independence  of  parental  alleles,  leads  to  a valid  statistical  test, 
i This  is  also  called  the  transmission/disequilibrium  test,  or  TDT 
(105,106).  An  alternative  approach,  which  uses  all  parental  al- 
leles, is  to  ignore  the  matching  in  order  to  compare  the  frequency 
[ of  an  allele  among  the  2n  transmitted  alleles  versus  the  2n  non- 
transmitted  alleles,  where  n is  the  number  of  cases  [also  called 
the  haplotype-based  haplotype  relative  risk  statistic,  HHRR 
(107)].  However,  this  method  requires  independence  of  parental 
i alleles  in  the  population,  which  is  not  true  for  a stratified  popu- 
lation (105). 

The  statistical  properties  of  various  statistics  and  strategies 
for  LDT-type  analyses  for  binary  phenotypes  have  been  inves- 
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tigated  (107-122)  with  considerations  of  statistics  for  multiple 
marker  alleles  (106,123-127),  exact  tests  (128),  designs  for  ad- 
mixed populations  (103,129),  design  issues  for  incomplete  LD 
(130),  unbiased  tests  for  association  in  the  presence  of  linkage 
when  using  multiple  affected  sibs  (131),  likelihood  methods  use- 
ful to  distinguish  positively  and  negatively  associated  alleles 
(132),  modeling  gene-environment  interaction  (133),  and  ana- 
lyzing marker  haplotypes  with  two  loci  (134).  Also,  a general 
framework  based  on  a conditional  likelihood  method  has  been 
presented  (1 11,135,136),  which  has  allowed  development  of 
powerful  omnibus  score  statistics  (137).  This  framework  has 
also  been  used  to  compute  maximum  likelihood  estimates  of 
allelic  effects  and  to  assess  interactions  between  marker  geno- 
types and  environmental  covariates  (135,138-140). 

Because  data  on  parents  can  be  difficult  to  obtain,  especially 
for  late-onset  diseases,  sib-control  subjects  offer  a valid  alterna- 
tive (141-148),  although  sib-control  subjects  have  less  power  to 
assess  transmission  disequilibrium  than  do  parental  marker  ge- 
notype data  (147,148).  It  is  critical  to  recognize  that  designs 
using  parents  or  sibs  as  controls  are  sensitive  only  to  associations 
caused  by  both  linkage  and  LD  and  hence  avoid  the  biases  due 
to  nongenetic  causes  of  association. 

Complications  of  associations  caused  by  LD  are  that  differ- 
ent mutations  causing  the  same  trait  can  arise  on  chromo- 
somes that  bear  different  marker  alleles,  or  mutations  at  the 
marker  locus  can  occur.  These  factors  can  cause  the  associated 
marker  allele  to  differ  across  different  populations  and  can 
decrease  LD  in  a population  mixed  with  different  mutations. 
To  study  this  effect  in  detail  requires  studies  of  haplotypes 
composed  of  multiple  marker  loci  to  determine  if  particular 
haplotypes  are  associated  with  disease.  The  statistical  methods 
used  to  evaluate  associations  with  marker  alleles  can  also  be 
used  to  evaluate  associations  with  haplotypes  created  from  mul- 
tiple marker  loci.  Haplotypes  can  be  inferred  either  by  family 
studies  or  statistically  by  using  measures  of  population  LD  to 
predict  the  most  likely  haplotypes  (149)  or  a combination  of 
both  (750j. 

With  the  availability  of  many  genetic  markers,  one  of  the 
most  challenging  statistical  issues  is  the  choice  of  the  level 
of  statistical  significance  to  maximize  power  yet  minimize 
the  chance  of  false  positives.  When  testing  many  markers, 
the  prior  probability  that  any  one  is  associated  with  disease  is 
often  so  low  that  one  needs  to  be  very  conservative  to  avoid 
false-positive  associations.  To  account  for  multiple  comparisons 
with  many  alleles  (or  many  haplotypes),  the  Bonferonni  correc- 
tion is  often  used,  although  the  power  of  this  method  is  often 
weak.  Two-stage  designs  may  prove  to  be  useful  (777)  as  well  as 
R-value  plots  (151)  and  empirical  Bayes  shrinkage  estimates 
(152,153). 

Association  studies  using  more  extensive  pedigree  data  offer 
yet  another  useful  design  because  members  of  the  same  pedigree 
are  likely  to  have  the  same  genetic  etiology,  and  extended  pedi- 
grees give  more  information  about  the  genetic  mechanisms  un- 
derlying the  trait  than  does  a sample  of  unrelated  persons.  An 
important  feature  of  pedigree  data  is  that  the  statistical  depen- 
dence of  members  in  the  same  pedigree  needs  to  be  incorporated 
into  analyses  to  obtain  unbiased  association  parameters  (154) 
and  accurate  estimates  of  the  variances  of  these  parameter  esti- 
mates. For  a large  number  of  independent  pedigrees,  the  robust 
method  of  generalized  estimating  equations  has  been  used  (755). 
However,  for  one  or  a few  pedigrees,  the  asymptotic  results  for 
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generalized  estimating  equations  are  not  likely  to  hold,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a statistical  model  that  incorporates  familial 
correlations.  For  continuous  traits,  methods  based  on  the  multi- 
variate normal  distribution  with  covariance  matrices  determined 
by  the  genetic  relationships  among  pedigree  members  can  be 
used  (156,157).  Note,  however,  that  this  latter  method  and  meth- 
ods based  on  generalized  estimating  equations  measure  the  mar- 
ginal association  of  a genetic  marker  with  a trait,  not  the  asso- 
ciation due  to  transmission/disequilibrium.  Methods  based  on 
marginal  associations  are  sensitive  to  population  stratification 
and  other  nongenetic  associations. 

Alternative  methods  based  on  full  likelihoods,  which  com- 
bine association,  segregation,  and  linkage,  have  been  proposed 
for  nuclear  families  (158,159);  LD  was  incorporated  by  intro- 
ducing coupling  frequencies — the  probabilities  for  a gamete  to 
have  the  disease  allele,  given  it  carries  a particular  marker  allele. 
One  advantage  of  these  likelihood  models  is  that  ill-defined 
ascertainment  methods  can  be  accounted  for  by  conditioning  on 
the  affection  status  of  everyone  in  the  pedigree.  Similar  meth- 
ods, called  the  MOD  score,  have  been  proposed  for  linkage 
analyses,  by  maximizing  the  LOD  score  over  the  genetic  param- 
eters (e.g.,  allele  frequencies,  penetrance,  or  recombination  frac- 
tion). This  method  is  a valid  way  to  correct  for  complex  and 
ill-defined  ascertainment  criteria  (34,35,160,161)  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  maximizing  the  conditional  probability  of  the  marker 
genotypes,  given  the  disease  status,  although  there  is  some  loss 
in  efficiency.  However,  the  model-based  methods  can  be  restric- 
tive because  the  correct  genetic  model  must  be  specified,  and 
there  is  a large  number  of  parameters  to  be  estimated  (e.g.,  allele 
frequencies,  coupling  frequencies,  etc.).  To  avoid  the  long  com- 
puter processing  time  required  to  fit  these  likelihood  models  and 
to  avoid  convergence  problems  when  estimating  many  param- 
eters, the  Marker  Association  Segregation  Chi-squares  (MASC) 
method  has  been  proposed  (162),  which  is  based  on  estimating 
the  genetic  parameters  of  coupling  frequencies  and  genotype- 
specific  penetrances  by  minimizing  a sum  of  independent  Pear- 
son chi-squares.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  1)  the  likelihood 
methods  are  not  sensitive  to  the  absolute  penetrance  values  but 
rather  to  their  relative  values  (162);  2)  for  diseases  with  low 
penetrance,  the  marker  information  from  unaffected  sibs  is  mini- 
mal [in  fact,  recent  results  regarding  inclusion  of  unaffected  sibs 
in  TDT-like  tests  for  complex  disease  indicate  that  this  can  do 
more  harm  than  good,  because  unaffected  sibs  can  add  excessive 
variation  to  the  marker  genotype  distribution  (163)]  \ and  3)  phe- 
notype information  from  parents  may  be  of  importance  (164). 
Also,  it  has  been  shown  that  extension  of  the  MASC  method  to 
account  for  two  candidate  genes  involved  in  complex  diseases 
can  lead  to  increased  power,  instead  of  studying  each  separately 
(111),  much  like  what  has  been  observed  in  genetic  linkage 
analyses  (81). 

Pooled  Analyses 

The  detection  of  susceptibility  genes  for  complex  traits  often 
requires  large  sample  sizes  that  require  collaboration  of  multiple 
research  organizations.  Also,  multiple  replication  studies  for 
linkage  analyses  of  complex  traits  often  produce  different  re- 
sults. For  these  reasons,  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  that  the  dis- 
covery of  genes  underlying  complex  traits  will  often  require 
pooling  of  data  from  multiple  sources.  Complications  involved 
in  performing  these  types  of  meta-analyses  involve  enforcing 


consistent  diagnostic  criteria,  allowing  for  varying  levels  of  di- 
agnosis confirmation,  and  accounting  for  ethnic  backgrounds 
and  marker  allele  frequencies  that  vary  across  the  different  stud- 
ies. Another  factor  that  can  affect  pooled  analyses  is  a difference 
in  ascertainment  criteria,  which  can  cause  the  amount  of  linkage 
information  to  dramatically  differ  across  different  studies  (15). 
A popular  meta-analytic  method  is  to  assume  that  the  main 
parameters  of  interest  are  random  variables  that  vary  across  the 
different  studies.  For  the  Haseman  and  Elston  sib-pair  linkage 
method,  the  regression  parameter  (for  the  regression  of  the 
squared  trait  difference  on  the  estimated  proportion  of  alleles 
IBD)  can  be  assumed  to  depend  on  a random  effect,  so  that  the 
combined  linkage  result  over  all  studies  is  a weighted  average, 
giving  more  stable  results  than  any  single  study  can  produce 
(165).  Another  parameter  of  interest  for  parametric  LOD  score 
analyses  is  the  fraction  of  linked  families  (the  a parameter  for 
the  admixture  test  for  linkage).  However,  this  parameter  should 
be  interpreted  with  caution.  First,  the  precision  of  the  estimated 
a is  typically  very  poor,  resulting  in  a very  wide  confidence 
interval  for  a.  Second,  the  estimated  value  of  a can  be  biased 
when  the  assumed  penetrance  model  is  wrong.  This  is  because, 
when  the  penetrance  model  is  wrong,  the  recombination  fraction 
is  overestimated  and  because  a and  the  recombination  fraction 
are  highly  correlated,  bias  in  the  recombination  fraction  will 
cause  bias  in  a.  Robust  methods  for  estimating  a are  needed  for 
pooled  analyses. 

Technology  Trends 

The  methodologic  approaches  applied  to  gene  discovery  are 
dictated,  in  part,  by  what  is  technically  feasible  within  the  labo- 
ratory. This  constraint  is  currently  in  dramatic  flux.  Developing 
technologies  may  permit  the  realization  of  the  promise  of  the 
routine  application  of  genomic  approaches  to  genetic  analysis. 

The  genomic  approach  assesses  the  contribution  of  any  gene 
or  gene  product,  from  the  complete  catalogue  of  genes  and  gene 
products,  in  defining  a particular  biologic  state.  Implicit  in  this 
approach  is  prior  knowledge  of  the  complete  genome,  or  at  least 
the  genes  that  compose  the  genome.  For  this  approach  to  be 
feasible,  substantial  information  infrastructure  and  cost-effective 
comprehensive  laboratory  technologies  are  required. 

Key  to  the  success  of  these  technologies  are  advances  that 
have  enhanced  capabilities  through  increased  miniaturization, 
parallelism,  and  automation.  Miniaturization  is  required  to 
reduce  the  laboratory  reagent  costs  and  sample  volumes  required 
to  perform  the  large  number  of  assays  for  comprehensive  analy- 
sis. Miniaturization  also  offers  formats  that  enable  new  applica- 
tions. Parallelism  is  required  to  reduce  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  characterizations.  For  example,  it  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  the  human  genome  may  contain  70000 
genes.  To  characterize  one  individual’s  genome  in  a year  re- 
quires one  to  test  192  genes  each  day!  Automation  is  required 
to  address  the  large  number  of  tests  that  must  be  performed, 
reduce  costs,  and  improve  quality  control  and  uniformity  of 
outcomes.  On  the  basis  of  cost  alone,  it  would  not  be  feasible 
to  perform  large-scale  genetic  analysis  without  additional  auto- 
mation. 

Technologies  that  are  being  proposed  for  genome-wide  DNA 
analysis  include  serial  sequencing,  hybridization,  and  enzyma- 
tic approaches.  In  particular,  hybridization  array  approaches 
have  been  developed  in  many  formats  to  enable  a wide  range 
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of  genome-wide  DNA  analyses  (Table  1)  (166).  Differ- 
ent technologies  use  very  different  types  of  capture  sequences. 
Strategies  for  sequence  capture  include  oligonucleotides  (of 
I varying  length  for  different  approaches)  (167),  complementary 
DNAs  (cDNAs)  (either  full  length  or  fragments)  (168),  and 
genomic  DNA  fragments.  The  method  by  which  arrays  are  gen- 
erated represents  one  of  the  more  significant  differences  be- 
tween technologies.  The  method  associated  with  DNA  “chips” 
uses  the  same  photolithography  technology  used  to  make 
computer  chips  (the  origin  of  the  term  “DNA  chip”)  to  build 
I oligonucleotide  detection  sequences  on  a detection  array  (169). 
An  alternative  strategy  for  building  oligonucleotide  sequences 
on  glass  slides  uses  technology  similar  to  that  used  in  ink 
jet  printers.  Other  technologies  simply  “spot”  oligos,  cDNAs,  or 
i genomic  DNA  fragments  at  high  density.  Technologies  also 
j differ  according  to  how  sequences  are  discriminated  and  the 
j capability  to  resolve  single-base  sequence  variation.  Different 
strategies  include  hybridization  specificity,  enzymatic  specific- 
ity, and  capture  of  solution-phase  products.  Fig.  3 shows  an 
example  of  the  microarray  technology.  In  this  example,  hybrid- 
ization to  a cDNA  microarray  compares  messenger  RNA 
(mRNA)  from  one  lymphoma  specimen  to  a control  mRNA 
pool  from  several  lymphoma  cell  lines.  Red  spots  are  genes 
: more  highly  expressed  in  the  lymphoma  specimen,  and  green 
spots  are  genes  that  are  underexpressed  in  the  lymphoma.  The 

Table  1.  Transcript  expression  analysis  approaches  and  technology  providers* 


Sequencing  of  Expressed  Sequence  Tags  (ESTs) 

GeneTrace  Systems 

The  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute 

IMAGE  Consortium 

Incyte 

The  Institute  for  Genomic  Research 

Serial  Analysis  of  Gene  Expression  (SAGE) 

Genzyme  Molecular  Oncology 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Drs.  Kenneth  Kinzler  and  Burt  Vogelstein 

Differential  Display  Approaches 

Curagen  Corporation,  Quantitative  Expression  Analysis  (QEA) 

Digital  Gene  Technologies,  Inc.,  Total  Gene  expression  Analysis  (TOGA) 
Genaissance 

GeneLogic,  Restriction  Enzyme  Analysis  of  Differentially-Expressed 
Sequences  (READS) 

Hybridization  Analysis 
Affymetrix 
Clontech 

General  Scanning,  Inc. 

Genetic  Microsystems.  Inc. 

GeneTrace  Systems 
Genome  Systems 
Genometrix 
Hyseq,  Inc. 

Hyseq/ Applied  Biosystems  Division  of  Perkin-Elmer 
Incyte 

Molecular  Dynamics 

National  Human  Genome  Research  Institute  Laboratory  of  Cancer 
Genetics 
Protogene 

Research  Genetics,  Inc. 

Stanford  University,  Dr.  Pat  Brown 
Synteni 

University  of  Washington,  Dr.  Lee  Hood 


*For  a hypertext  version  of  this  table  with  more  information  and  links  to  the 
individual  WWW  sites,  go  to  http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/ncicgap/expression_ 
tech_info.html.  The  information  provided  here  is  not  comprehensive  and  is  not 
meant  to  reflect  an  endorsement  on  the  part  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  of 
either  the  developers  or  the  technologies. 


intensity  of  the  spots  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of 
expression. 

The  developing  portfolio  of  genome-wide  analysis  technolo- 
gies has  many  potential  applications.  Hybridization  array  tech- 
nology has  provided  many  examples  of  proof  of  concept  experi- 
ments in  genome-wide  analysis.  At  the  DNA  level,  arrays  have 
been  used  for  mutation  detection  within  genes  of  interest,  gene 
amplification  or  deletion  detection,  resequencing,  and  genotyp- 
ing  (170-176).  The  array  technology  also  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  of  utility  in  determining  gene  expression  profiles  for  dif- 
ferent cell  types  as  well  as  in  analysis  of  protein  interactions  and 
protein-DNA  interactions.  A similar  breadth  of  applications  is 
evolving  for  strategies  using  serial  sequence  and  enzymatic  ap- 
proaches. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  promising  tech- 
nologies have  moved  from  proof-of-concept  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  developer  to  routine  application  in  other  labora- 
tories. Thus,  the  potential  of  comprehensive  molecular  analysis 
tools  largely  remains  a promise.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  First,  much  of  the  technology  is  insufficiently  robust.  In  its 
current  form,  it  is  not  suitable  for  day-to-day  production  appli- 
cation. The  results,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  developer,  vary  from 
experiment  to  experiment.  Work  is  still  required  to  “harden”  the 
technology  so  that  consistent  results  are  routinely  obtained.  An- 
other major  obstacle  to  deployment  of  this  new  technology  is  its 
cost.  Most  of  the  approaches  require  substantial  instrumentation 
and  costly  consumables.  The  cost  of  instrumentation  for  this 
technology  is  beyond  the  means  of  most  academic  investigators. 
Many  of  the  reagents  used  in  these  assays  are  unique  and  must 
be  custom  generated.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  development  and 
manufacture  must  be  recovered  solely  from  the  consumer,  such 
as  the  research  community  (see  below).  A corollary  of  the  cost 
obstacle  is  accessibility.  Cost  represents  only  one  barrier  to  ac- 
cessibility. Additional  barriers  include  intellectual  property  is- 
sues, concern  over  market  opportunities  beyond  the  research 
community,  and  technology  transfer  logistics. 

The  rate  at  which  this  new  technology  is  production  “hard- 
ened” is  determined  only  in  a small  part  by  the  research  com- 
munity. The  research  community  represents  a very  small  market 
for  many  manufacturers  and  only  recently  have  systems  been 
developed  that  primarily  target  the  basic  and  clinical  research 
communities.  To  be  cost-effective,  instruments  and  reagents 
need  to  be  produced  on  a very  large  scale  and  sold  at  prices  that 
recoup  development  costs.  Therefore,  market  forces  beyond  the 
needs  of  basic  research  drive  the  development  and  marketing  of 
technology.  Much  of  the  current  targeting  of  these  efforts  is  to 
higher-end  commercial  users  that  require  genomic  information 
for  the  development  of  new  therapeutics.  Other  potentially  large 
markets  include  the  areas  of  diagnostics,  early  detection  (screen- 
ing), and  prevention;  these  areas  remain  underserved  while 
awaiting  technology  hardening,  reductions  in  cost,  demonstra- 
tion of  utility,  and  an  expanded  base  of  information  with  respect 
to  the  function  of  expression  products  in  the  genome. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  facing  these  new  technologies  is 
the  conversion  of  data  to  information.  Each  of  the  new  ap- 
proaches promises  to  overwhelm  the  current  information  infra- 
structure. The  challenge  is  not  simply  managing  the  tsunami  of 
data  that  will  be  generated  by  these  approaches.  New  analytic 
strategies  will  be  required  to  interpret  it  and  new  models  will 
need  to  be  generated  to  allow  investigators  to  manipulate  the 
data.  Each  of  the  new  approaches  promises  to  overwhelm  the 
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Fig.  3.  Sample  microarray  image  that  represents  the  comparison  of  messenger  RNA  (mRNA)  from  one  lymphoma  specimen  to  a control  mRNA  pool  from  several 
lymphoma  cell  lines.  Red  spots  are  genes  more  highly  expressed  in  the  lymphoma  specimen,  and  green  spots  are  genes  that  are  underexpressed  in  the  lymphoma. 
[Image  provided  courtesy  of  A.  Alizadeh  and  L.  M.  Staudt  (Metabolism  Branch,  National  Cancer  Institute)  and  M.  Eisen  and  P.  Brown  (Stanford  University  School 
of  Medicine)]. 


current  information  infrastructure.  The  collection  of  interrelated 
challenges  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  With  improved  information 
analysis  and  modeling  strategies,  the  promise  exists  for  in  silica 
modeling  of  biologic  systems  that  can,  at  a minimum,  generate 
hypotheses  for  testing  as  well  as  potentially  predict  the  behavior 
of  biologic  systems. 

The  Changing  Gene  Discovery  Paradigm 

The  introduction  of  genome-wide  genetic  analysis  technolo- 
gies has  the  capacity  to  dramatically  alter  the  gene  discovery 
paradigm.  Gene  discovery  is  currently  dominated  by  the  posi- 


High-Throughput  Biological  Analysis: 
Information  Needs 

Databases^ ^ Analysis 

(manage)  (interpret) 

Models 
(manipulate) 

Fig.  4.  Interrelationship  of  informatics  needs  associated  with  high-throughput 
genetic  analysis.  Only  through  the  seamless  integration  of  databases,  models, 
and  analysis  tools  will  it  be  possible  to  extract  information  from  the  data  gen- 
erated by  such  large-scale  analysis  infrastructures. 


tional  cloning  paradigm.  Its  success  has  driven  the  generation  of 
biologic  reagents  and  analytic  approaches.  Genetic  analysis  is 
applied  first  to  circumscribe  the  physical  region  of  the  genome 
that  must  be  examined.  Further  genetic  analysis  is  then  used 
once  genes  within  the  region  have  been  identified. 

However,  one  can  argue  that  the  current  technologies,  such  as 
DNA  chips  and  single  nucleotide  polymoiphisms  (SNPs)  only 
make  genotyping  faster,  cheaper,  and  more  reliable,  yet  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  changed  fundamentally  our  basic  concept  of 
gene  mapping,  i.e.,  localization  of  the  genes  based  on  meiotic 
events.  It  is  likely  that  the  use  of  genome-wide  analysis  tech- 
nology will  alter  this  paradigm  in  the  future.  Gene  discovery  is 
currently  dominated  by  the  positional  cloning  paradigm,  but  an 
alternative  approach  starts  with  the  genome’s  complement  of 
genes  (Fig.  5). 

There  is  much  enthusiasm  for  the  genome-wide  association 
studies  (J77).  In  the  simplest  version  of  these  studies,  linkage  is 
simply  replaced  by  association  as  the  metric  for  entering  the 
physical  mapping  domain.  Given  that  the  physical  regions  that 
will  be  identified  in  these  studies  are  smaller,  the  follow-up  gene 
studies  are  likely  to  be  much  more  manageable.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  such  studies  can  be  performed  with  marker  den- 
sities ranging  from  3000  to  30000  loci,  depending  on  the  evo- 
lutionary history  of  the  population  being  studied.  Developing 
microarray  technology  shows  promise  for  permitting  the  routine 
characterization  of  this  number  of  loci.  However,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  such  high-resolution  maps  do  not  yet  exist,  and,  even 
if  they  did  exist,  the  hardened  technologies  for  their  routine 
characterization  do  not  yet  exist. 
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Fig.  5.  Illustration  of  how  the  analytic  gene  discovery  paradigms  may  change  with  the  introduction  of  whole-genome  technologies.  The  upper  panel  shows  the  steps 
in  the  current  positional  cloning  paradigm.  The  lower  panel  indicates  how  discovery  might  change  with  the  capacity  to  analyze  all  of  the  genes  within  the  genome. 


An  alternative  approach  starts  with  the  genome’s  complement 
of  genes.  Assume  that  each  gene  has  multiple  polymor- 
phic “tags”  in  or  near  it.  These  tags  could  then  be  tested  for 
i association  with  disease  status  using  a variety  of  study  designs 
i (see  above).  Those  genes  showing  association  are  then  candi- 
dates for  more  detailed  functional  and  genetic  analysis.  The 
i polymorphic  marker  density  for  this  approach  is  within  the 
i.  same  order  of  magnitude  required  for  anonymous  genome-wide 
disequilibrium  mapping.  Again,  neither  the  reagents  nor  the 
technology  exists  today  to  permit  this  type  of  investigation.  Of 
i interest,  the  entire  complement  of  genes  within  the  human 
1 genome  has  yet  to  be  definitively  determined.  Efforts  such  as 
; the  National  Cancer  Institute’s  Cancer  Genome  Anatomy  Proj- 
ect (178)  should  address  this  critical  limitation  in  the  very  near 
term. 

It  is  possible  to  explore  the  potential  of  this  approach  with 
j today’s  technology  and  resources.  One  approach  is  to  use  ge- 

i netic  analysis  to  assess  the  role  of  genes  in  well-described  path- 
I ways  in  the  development  of  disease.  This  approach  merges  gene 
f mapping  and  “traditional”  candidate  locus  studies  by  including 
1 as  candidates  all  the  members  of  a pathway.  For  complex  traits, 
li  it  is  commonly  not  possible  to  construct  a definitive  set  of  can- 
li  didate  genes  for  study.  This  is  because  which  portions  of  given 
(I  pathways  and  which  gene  family  members  operate  in  different 
i'  tissues  following  different  exogenous  or  endogenous  exposures 
ji  is  commonly  unknown.  When  cost-effective  genome  technolo- 
j|  gies  are  available,  it  will  be  possible  to  routinely  use  genetic 

ii  analysis  to  answer  these  questions. 

i With  the  use  of  existing  technology,  it  has  been  possible  to 
!,  explore  this  approach  for  aflatoxin  B,  (AEBj)  exposure  and 
( primary  hepatocellular  carcinoma  (HCC)  (179).  AFBj  is  acti- 
vated by  the  cytochrome  P450  systems  and  detoxified  by  the 
I glutathione  ^-transferase  and  epoxide  hydrolase  gene  families.  It 
'i  is  not  a priori  clear  which  members  of  these  families  should  be 
( most  important  in  their  respective  roles.  By  tagging  individual 
i members  with  polymorphic  variants  and  examining  them  in  a 
i case-control  study  (180,181),  it  is  possible  to  begin  to  assess 
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which  members  may  be  important  in  modulating  HCC  risk 
through  this  pathway,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  6. 

Genetic  Analysis  Opportunities  Novel  to 
Cancer 

The  genetic  analysis  of  cancer  has  available  to  it  a resource 
not  accessible  to  other  complex  traits — the  tumor.  Cancer  is 
increasingly  recognized  as  a disease  of  genes.  It,  therefore, 
stands  to  reason  that  information  related  to  the  inherited  genetic 
basis  of  cancer  may  be  obtained  from  genetic  analysis  of  tumors. 
The  tumor  suppressor  gene  paradigm  represents  a historic  ex- 
ample of  the  utility  of  joining  somatic  and  germline  genetic 
analysis  (182).  Analytic  methods  through  which  somatic  allele 
loss  associated  with  tumor  suppressor  gene  etiologies  of  cancer 
can  be  incorporated  into  linkage  analysis  have  been  previously 
described  (183,184). 

Allele  loss  to  localize  tumor  suppressor  genes  represents  only 
one  possibility  for  the  use  of  somatic  information  in  gene  dis- 
covery. Comprehensive  analysis  of  tumors  has  the  potential  of 
identifying  molecular  heterogeneity  that  may  not  be  easily  de- 
tectable by  histopathology.  This  heterogeneity  could  be  impor- 
tant in  describing  different  etiologic  pathways,  both  at  a genetic 
level  and  at  an  environmental  level.  Different  somatic  patterns 
may  provide  clues  to  what  exposures  were  important  to  cause  a 
cancer  and,  therefore,  clues  into  what  genes  may  have  mediated 
the  exposures’  effects. 

Routine  comprehensive  somatic  genetic  characterization 
awaits  the  same  reagent  and  technology  development  limiting 
the  analyses  described  above.  However,  the  potential  utility  of 
such  information  can  be  assessed  in  a limited  way  using  today’s 
technology  and  reagents.  A collection  of  32  HCC  normal  pairs 
was  examined  by  the  use  of  a collection  of  391  genome-wide 
simple  tandem  repeat  polymorphism  markers.  Allele  loss  pat- 
terns were  observed  to  be  complex.  To  assess  whether  underly- 
ing patterns  existed  within  the  data,  evolutionary  tree  building 
algorithms  (PHYFIP  v3.5,  provided  courtesy  of  J.  Felsenstein, 
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Fig.  6.  Results  of  evaluating  multiple  genes  in  the  aflatoxin  B,  (AFB,)  detoxification  pathways.  Multiple  members  of  the  glutathione  5-transferase  (GST)  family 
and  epoxide  hydrolase  families  show  allelic  association  with  hepatocellular  carcinoma  (HCC).  “Yes”  in  association  column  indicates  a significant  association;  “ns” 
means  no  significant  association  observed.  Poly  = polymorphic  and  SG  = glutathione  conjugate. 


http://evolution.genetics.washmgton.edu/phylid.html)  were  used 
to  examine  the  data.  Markers  informative  in  more  than  10  tu- 
mors were  analyzed  by  MIX  and  CONSENSE.  CONSENSE 
identified  a tree  consistent  at  the  first  set  of  nodes  (found  in 
100%  of  replicates).  The  branches  of  the  consensus  tree  (Fig.  7) 
had  different  chromosome-specific  loss  patterns,  different  rates 
of  genome-wide  allele  loss  rates,  and  different  candidate  locus 


risk  allele  distributions.  This  finding  suggests  that  inclusion  of 
such  information  may  be  important  in  gene  discovery  exercises. 

Summary 

In  summary,  we  have  reviewed  a broad  range  of  design  and 
analytic  issues  related  to  the  discovery  of  cancer  susceptibility 


Fig.  7.  Tree  constructed  using  allele  loss  data  showing  clusters  of  related  tumors.  Loci  indicated  at  branch  points  indicate  genomic  locations  showing  allele  loss  in 
all  tumors  within  that  cluster.  Resampling  analysis  indicates  that  100%  of  replicates  show  this  pattern  of  loss.  HCC  = hepatocellular  carcinoma. 
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genes.  Some  critical  points  considered  were  the  following:  the 
definition  of  phenotype  and  the  necessary  efforts  required  to 
verify  diagnoses;  sampling  issues  regarding  ASPs,  nuclear  fami- 
lies, and  large  extended  pedigrees;  analytic  methods  for  gene 
discovery,  including  linkage  strategies,  and  association  methods; 
and  new  genetic  technology  for  genomic  analyses.  To  fully  ex- 
ploit genetic  information  and  to  improve  efficiency  of  gene  dis- 
covery, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  adequate  samples  available, 
such  as  by  well-defined  family-based  registries,  as  well  as  con- 
tinued development  of  improved  study  designs,  genomic  tech- 
nology, and  analytic  methods. 
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11.  GENE  CHARACTERIZATION  PANEL 

Design  of  Gene  Characterization  Studies:  an  Overview 

Duncan  C.  Thomas 


This  collection  of  papers  from  the  Gene  Characterization 
Panel  addresses  design  issues  in  studies  aimed  at  assessing 
the  population  characteristics  of  cloned  genes,  such  as  their 
allele  frequencies,  penetrance,  variation  in  these  parameters 
across  subpopulations,  and  gene-environment  and  gene- 
gene  interactions.  This  paper  provides  an  overview  of  the 
various  designs  that  have  been  suggested,  including  cohort 
and  case-control  designs  using  independent  and  related  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  optimal  multistage  sampling  and  hybrid 
designs.  Various  statistical  (bias  and  efficiency)  and  practical 
considerations  are  suggested  for  evaluation  of  the  alternative 
designs,  with  the  aim  of  posing  the  question,  “What  is  the 
optimal  design  for  a particular  situation”?  The  answer  to 
this  question  clearly  depends  on  such  contextual  issues  as 
nature  of  the  outcome  variable,  the  gene  frequency  and  ge- 
I netic  relative  risk,  and  the  importance  of  gene-environment 
j and  gene-gene  interactions.  Further  methodologic  work 
1 might  be  usefully  directed  toward  assessment  of  the  serious- 
I ness  of  the  population  stratification  problem  in  general  as 
I well  as  methods  of  dealing  with  it,  the  utility  of  registries  of 
I high-risk  families,  and  the  merits  of  various  hybrid  designs 
I for  gene  discovery  and  gene  characterization.  [Monogr  Natl 
i Cancer  Inst  1999;26:17-23] 


Aims  of  Characterization  Studies 

The  class  of  “gene  characterization  studies”  includes  those 
i studies  involving  a measured  gene  that  is  either  known  to  be 
; causally  related  to  some  trait  or  for  which  such  an  association  is 
to  be  tested.  Thus,  studies  of  linkage  or  association  with  marker 
j genes,  or  both,  that  are  not  thought  to  be  causal  factors  but 
j merely  tools  for  mapping  causal  genes  are  the  subject  of  the 
1 Gene  Discovery  Panel  in  this  volume. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  worth  pausing  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “causal”  in  the  genetic  context.  A gene  is 
a causal  risk  factor  for  a trait  if  the  expected  outcome  depends  on 
an  individual’s  genotype  at  that  locus,  all  other  risk  factors  (ge- 
netic and  environmental)  being  held  constant.  For  a dichotomous 
I disease  trait,  the  expected  outcome  is  the  age-specific  (and  all- 
I other-factors-specific)  incidence  rate,  otherwise  known  as  “pen- 
etrance.” Thus,  a gene  is  causal  if  this  penetrance  varies  by 
genotype,  after  adjusting  for  all  other  causal  factors.  In  principle, 
this  definition  would  exclude  associations  with  marker  genes 
that  are  due  entirely  to  population  associations  with  other  causal 
genes,  but  in  practice  the  definition  is  hard  to  operationalize, 
since  it  might  require  adjusting  for  causal  loci  that  have  not  yet 
been  identified  or  that  are  in  complete  linkage  disequilibrium 
with  the  truly  causal  locus.  But  at  a minimum,  a locus  must  be 
functionally  significant  to  be  considered  causal. 

In  the  early  stages  of  an  investigation,  one  might  wish  to  test 
for  an  association  with  a candidate  gene  that  has  been  suggested 
as  a possible  causal  agent,  perhaps  by  virtue  of  being  located  in 
a region  suggested  by  linkage  studies,  perhaps  by  virtue  of 
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knowledge  of  some  metabolic  function  that  is  plausibly  related 
to  the  disease  process,  or  perhaps  by  homology  with  a known 
causal  gene  in  other  species.  In  statistical  terms,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  testing  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  genetic  relative  risk 
associated  with  this  gene  is  unity.  Of  course,  rejection  of  the 
statistical  null  hypothesis  does  not  by  itself  establish  causality; 
such  a judgment  still  depends  on  other  criteria  familiar  to  epi- 
demiologists, such  as  absence  of  confounding  (especially  by 
other  genes)  or  bias  in  the  study  design,  biologic  plausibility 
(e.g.,  a functional  pathway),  consistency  across  studies,  and  con- 
cordance with  other  types  of  knowledge. 

Once  a gene  has  been  cloned  and  its  causal  connection  with 
the  disease  has  been  reasonably  well  established,  many  ques- 
tions remain  about  its  quantitative  aspects.  These  aspects  can  be 
broadly  grouped  into  two  categories:  population  characteristics 
and  risk  characteristics.  Under  the  heading  of  population  char- 
acteristics, we  are  primarily  interested  in  the  prevalence  of  al- 
leles and  the  variation  in  prevalence  with  various  population 
characteristics,  such  as  ethnicity  or  other  genes  with  which  it  is 
in  disequilibrium.  Under  the  heading  of  risk  characteristics  are 
all  aspects  of  the  dependence  of  penetrance  on  genotype.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  the  main  effect  of  the  gene  that  might  be 
summarized  in  terms  of  a genetic  relative  risk  (the  ratio  of  age- 
specific  incidence  rates)  or  the  absolute  penetrance  functions 
themselves,  including  the  mode  of  inheritance  (dominant,  addi- 
tive, recessive,  or  codominant).  Next,  one  might  be  interested  in 
the  joint  effects  of  the  gene  with  other  genes  (G  x G interac- 
tions), with  environmental  risk  factors  (G  x E interactions),  or 
the  modifying  effect  of  age  or  other  host  factors;  such  interactive 
effects  are  arguably  most  naturally  tested  in  terms  of  relative 
risks,  but  ultimately  it  is  the  entire  age-specific  penetrance  func- 
tion with  all  its  modifiers  that  we  seek  to  estimate.  Finally,  we 
might  be  interested  in  the  population  attributable  risk  and  in  the 
attributable  risk  in  various  subgroups  (e.g.,  by  family  history  or 
ethnic  group),  quantities  that  involve  both  gene  frequency  and 
penetrance. 

Each  of  these  objectives  must  be  studied  in  a particular  con- 
text, depending  on  what  is  already  known  about  the  gene  in 
question.  This  context  will  determine  the  feasibility  and  appro- 
priateness of  various  design  options.  Some  aspects  of  context 
include  the  following: 

1 ) The  nature  of  the  outcome  (quantitative,  dichotomous,  or  age 
at  onset);  in  studies  of  cancer,  the  end  point  is  most  appro- 
priately viewed  as  censored  age-at-onset  data. 

2)  Mode  of  inheritance. 

3)  Whether  the  gene  has  a single  mutant  allele  or  is  highly 
polymorphic. 

4)  Whether  the  mutant  allele(s)  are  rare  or  common. 
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5)  Whether  the  main  effect  of  the  gene  is  strong  or  weak. 

6)  Whether  there  are  other  known  genes  or  environmental  fac- 
tors with  strong  effects. 

7)  Whether  there  is  a single  genetic  hypothesis  under  study  or  a 

large  number  of  loci  or  even  a genome- wide  association  scan. 

Available  Study  Designs 

We  begin  with  the  basic  premise  that  estimation  of  population 
parameters  (any  of  those  discussed  above,  such  as  penetrance  or 
allele  frequency  or  their  modifiers)  requires  some  form  of  popu- 
lation-based study.  Of  course,  depending  on  the  sampling  de- 
sign, this  may  lead  to  study  samples  that  are  not  representative 
of  the  entire  population  (e.g.,  samples  of  families  with  multiple 
cases),  but  the  samples  must  ultimately  be  referable  to  a popu- 
lation base  by  means  of  a well-characterized  sampling  process  if 
unbiased  estimates  of  population  parameters  and  valid  tests  of 
statistical  hypotheses  are  to  be  possible.  With  this  proviso,  a 
wide  range  of  study  designs  are  available  for  addressing  these 
aims,  but  most  can  be  viewed  as  variants  of  the  usual  epidemio- 
logic cohort  and  case-control  designs  for  studying  disease  risks 
in  relation  to  measurable  risk  factors.  Zhao  et  al.  (1,2)  provide  an 
overview  of  alternative  study  designs  and  their  corresponding 
likelihoods. 

For  studying  rare  diseases  (like  cancer),  there  are  compelling 
advantages  to  some  form  of  case-control  design,  since  a general 
population  cohort  study  would  require  a very  large  cohort  or 
long  periods  of  follow-up,  or  both,  to  accrue  sufficient  cases. 
However,  many  of  the  genes  of  interest  (like  BRCAl)  are  also 
rare,  so  that  an  unselected  series  of  cases  may  not  yield  an 
adequate  number  of  mutation  carriers.  These  two  considerations 
suggest  that  neither  the  standard  case-control  nor  the  cohort 
designs  will  be  optimal,  and  some  form  of  multistage  sampling 
will  be  called  for.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  more  interesting 
designs  will  involve  families,  requiring  consideration  of  the 
subtleties  of  dependent  data,  unlike  the  usual  epidemiologic 
studies  of  independent  individuals. 

Case-Control  Designs 

The  basic  case-control  design  involves  a comparison  be- 
tween case  patients  with  the  disease  under  study  and  control 
subjects  who  are  free  of  the  disease  (at  least  at  the  time  the  case 
occurred)  in  terms  of  possibly  causal  factors  (here  the  gene 
under  study  and  its  possible  modifiers  [host  factors,  other  genes, 
and  environmental  factors]).  Case  patients  and  control  subjects 
are  frequently  matched  on  confounding  factors  (such  as  age,  sex, 
and  race)  that  are  not  of  primary  interest.  The  two  basic  variants 
of  this  design  are  distinguished  by  their  choice  of  control  sub- 
jects: randomly  selected  from  the  source  population  of  the  case 
patient  (the  general  population  or  subpopulations  thereof)  or 
family  members  of  the  case  patient.  Among  family  members, 
siblings  or  cousins  are  natural  choices  because  control  subjects 
should  be  roughly  matched  on  age  if  environmental  factors  are 
also  under  consideration.  An  alternative  involves  the  use  of  par- 
ents, not  as  control  subjects  per  se  but  as  a means  of  generating 
the  distribution  of  possible  genotypes  the  case  patient  could  have 
inherited  from  the  parents  (what  we  shall  call  below  “pseudo- 
sibs”).  The  relative  merits  of  these  alternatives  are  discussed  by 
Witte  et  al.  (3)  and  in  the  papers  by  Caporaso  et  al.  (4)  and 
Gauderman  et  al.  (5)  in  this  volume. 
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Cohort  Designs 

Whereas  the  case-control  methodology  is  inherently  limited 
to  study  of  a particular  disease,  the  cohort  methodology  allows 
direct  observation  of  all  of  the  end  points  that  may  be  associated 
with  a particular  genetic  syndrome,  a particularly  important  con- 
sideration for  genes  whose  effects  may  be  pleiotropic.  The  need 
for  long-term  follow-up  for  chronic  diseases  like  cancer  can 
sometimes  be  alleviated  by  using  a retrospective  cohort  study 
design,  but  for  genetic  studies,  this  study  design  would  require 
availability  of  stored  biologic  samples  for  genotyping.  As  dis- 
cussed by  Langholz  et  al.  (6)  in  this  volume,  more  than  one 
million  individuals  with  stored  samples  have  been  enrolled  in 
several  large  cohort  studies  dating  back  one  or  two  generations 
that  provide  a rich  resource  for  gene  characterization  studies. 
Most  cohort  studies  of  genetic  factors  to  date  have,  however, 
used  a familial  cohort  design,  as  discussed  by  Gail  et  al.  (7)  in 
this  volume. 

In  a case-control  study  of  familial  aggregation,  one  might 
obtain  family  history  information  on  case  patients  and  control 
subjects  and  treat  this  information  as  a risk  factor  on  which  to 
compare  case  patients  and  unrelated  population  control  subjects. 
Conversely,  it  is  also  possible  to  view  the  family  members  as  a 
cohort  at  risk,  classified  in  terms  of  their  “exposure”  to  the 
disease  status  of  the  sampled  case  patient  or  control  subject 
(whom  we  shall  hereafter  call  the  “proband,”  irrespective  of 
whether  affected  or  not).  In  a gene  characterization  study,  the 
comparison  of  family  members’  outcomes  is  made  in  terms  of 
measured  genotypes,  either  their  own  or  the  proband’s.  The 
primary  distinctions  between  the  design  alternatives  are  whether 
the  family  members’  genotypes  are  also  available  and  how  the 
probands  have  been  sampled. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  design  is  a study  of  disease  incidence  in 
first-degree  relatives  of  genotyped  probands  as  a cohort  study. 
Wacholder  et  al.  (8)  use  the  term  “kin-cohort  design,”  and  Gail 
et  al.  (9)  use  the  term  “genotyped  proband  design.”  Here,  the 
proband  might  be  either  affected  or  unaffected,  but  if  the  muta- 
tion is  rare,  affected  probands  will  have  a higher  yield  of  mu- 
tation carriers.  [If  the  set  of  probands  comprises  both  cases  and 
unrelated  population  controls,  this  design  is  sometimes  called  a 
“case-control  family  study”  (1,10),  although  it  is  analyzed  as  a 
cohort  study.]  In  this  design,  the  relatives  themselves  are  not  j 
genotyped,  but  the  incidence  is  compared  between  relatives  of 
carriers  and  noncarriers.  Because  roughly  50%  of  first-degree  ; 
relatives  of  carriers  will  also  be  carriers  and  relatives  of  noncar- 
riers will  have  roughly  the  population  carrier  frequency,  it  is  i 
possible  to  estimate  the  age-specific  penetrance  functions  for  a 
dominant  gene  from  such  a comparison  (9,11,12).  Analogous 
calculations  for  a recessive  gene  could  also  be  devised.  | 

This  basic  design  could  be  extended  to  include  more  distant  i 
relatives,  using  maximum  likelihood  methods  to  fit  a form  of 
segregation  analysis  model  involving  penetrance  and  allele  fre- 
quency parameters,  conditional  on  the  proband’s  genotype  and 
mode  of  ascertainment  (9).  Allowance  for  the  residual  depen- 
dencies between  family  members  because  of  sharing  of  other 
genetic  or  environmental  risk  factors  is  necessary  to  avoid  bias 
(7)  and  obtain  valid  confidence  intervals.  A more  direct  estimate 
of  penetrance  is  possible  if  family  members’  genotypes  can  also 
be  obtained  (7,9).  The  cohort  members  can  then  be  compared  in 
terms  of  their  own  genotypes  rather  than  their  probands’  geno- 
types and  penetrance  estimated  using  elementary  methods  of 
cohort  analysis  (except  for  the  allowance  for  residual  familiality 
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I to  obtain  valid  confidence  intervals).  More  research  is  needed 
li  about  the  optimal  selection  of  additional  family  members  to 
3 genotype  in  these  designs — whether  it  is  better  to  genotype  af- 
: fected  or  unaffected  family  members,  parents  or  siblings,  near  or 
I distant  relatives,  for  example;  these  issues  are  discussed  in  this 

I volume  in  the  context  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute’s  Coop- 
erative Family  Registry  for  Colorectal  Cancer  Research  (13,14). 

If  a familial  cohort  study  is  to  involve  collection  of  extended 
families,  then  it  is  essential  that  one  either  select  a fixed  pedigree 
structure  in  advance  (e.g.,  ascertain  all  family  members  of  pro- 
I bands  out  to  second  degree)  or  follow  the  rules  of  sequential 
sampling  of  pedigrees  (15)  to  avoid  bias.  Specifically,  at  any 
stage  of  the  pedigree-building  process,  it  is  legitimate  to  use  the 
data  that  have  already  been  collected  to  decide  whether  to  con- 
tinue extending  the  pedigree,  and  it  is  also  legitimate  to  use 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  family  at  risk  in  a proposed 
branch  of  the  family.  However,  use  of  anecdotal  information 
about  the  existence  of  additional  cases  in  that  branch  would  lead 
to  upwardly  biased  estimates  of  penetrance  and  allele  frequen- 
cies. Furthermore,  all  of  the  data  that  are  collected  in  this  sys- 
tematic fashion  must  then  be  included  in  the  analysis  (irrespec- 
tive of  whether  additional  cases  were  found).  These  rules  were 
established  for  the  purpose  of  segregation  analysis,  but  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  familial  cohort  studies  aimed  at  character- 
izing measured  genes. 

; Multistage  Sampling 

Whether  using  a case-control  or  a cohort  approach,  the  sta- 
! tistical  efficiency  of  a study  may  be  substantially  improved  by 
sampling  families  in  two  or  more  stages,  based  on  a surrogate  for 
genotype  like  family  history  (13,16).  For  example,  Whittemore 
and  Halpern  (16)  describe  a three-stage  sampling  design  for  a 
case-control  family  study  of  prostate  cancer.  In  the  first  stage, 

: case  patients  and  population  control  subjects  are  selected  and 
I asked  about  the  prevalence  of  prostate  cancer  in  their  fathers  and 
brothers;  in  the  second  stage,  a sample  of  case  patients  and 
control  subjects  with  and  without  a family  history  (FH)  are 
subsampled  and  extended-family  histories  are  obtained  and 
I medically  confirmed;  families  with  three  or  more  cases  are  then 
entered  into  the  third-stage  sample  from  which  blood  samples 
are  drawn  for  genotyping.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  how  to 
j select  the  sampling  fractions  at  the  second  stage  to  minimize  the 
variance  of  the  parameter  estimates  (penetrances  or  allele  fre- 
1 quency)  or  to  maximize  the  yield  of  carrier  families  for  a linkage 
, analysis.  For  this  design  and  a particular  choice  of  parameters, 
i they  show  that  the  optimal  choice  for  parameter  estimation  is  to 
i sample  100%  of  case  FH-i-  families,  34%-64%  of  control  FH+ 
j families,  12%-20%  of  case  FH-  families,  and  3%-13%  of  con- 
i trol  FH-  families.  A similar  approach  can  be  taken  to  optimizing 
i the  design  of  case-control  studies  with  population  control  sub- 
i jects  (77)  or  family  control  subjects  (5)  or  familial  cohort  studies 
I with  only  the  proband  genotyped.  For  example,  the  efficiency  of 
familial  case-control  designs  for  estimating  the  main  effect  of  a 
genotype  or  a G x f interaction  effect  can  be  substantially  im- 
proved by  restriction  to  multiple-case  families  in  various  ways. 

A limitation  of  multistage  sampling  is  that  it  tends  to  focus  on 
only  a single  disease  outcome,  whereas  many  cancer- 
predisposing  conditions  cause  multiple  cancers  to  occur  in  fami- 
1 lies.  A sampling  design  that  is  optimized  to  select  families  that 
would  be  most  informative  for  a given  cancer  may  then  be 
inefficient  for  studying  these  other  end  points  associated  with 
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the  same  genes.  This  issue  also  arises  in  the  analysis  as  a need 
to  account  for  competing  risks,  as  in  the  analysis  of  breast  and 
ovarian  cancers  by  Whittemore  et  al.  (12).  Finally,  any  compari- 
sons of  relative  efficiency  must  carefully  account  for  the  differ- 
ent costs  at  each  of  the  stages  of  sampling. 

Use  of  High-Risk  Families 

Pedigrees  with  many  cases  are  highly  informative  for  linkage 
analysis  but  typically  have  not  been  ascertained  in  any  popula- 
tion-based manner.  Frequently,  such  families  have  initially  come 
to  the  attention  of  a genetics  clinic  by  virtue  of  having  an  un- 
usual number  of  cases  and  are  then  perhaps  further  extended  in 
a fashion  that  may  or  may  not  respect  the  rules  of  sequential 
sampling  of  pedigrees  (75).  Even  if  such  further  extension  has 
been  done  systematically,  the  initial  cluster  may  be  difficult  to 
define  retrospectively  as  is  necessary  for  ascertainment  correc- 
tion. Obviously,  estimates  of  penetrance  and  allele  frequency 
from  such  families  will  tend  to  be  seriously  overestimated  unless 
the  ascertainment  and  extension  processes  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, and,  in  most  such  instances,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
characterize  these  processes  in  terms  of  any  statistical  sampling 
design.  Nevertheless,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  analyze  the 
data  in  terms  of  the  “retrospective”  likelihood  of  the  genotypes 
given  the  observed  phenotypes  [(7S,79);  Kraft  P,  Thomas  DC; 
submitted  for  publication]  to  produce  consistent  estimates  of 
population  parameters;  for  genes  with  high  penetrance,  such 
estimates  based  on  linked  markers  (the  “MOD  score”  approach) 
are  generally  thought  to  be  fairly  efficient  but  not  for  genes  with 
low  penetrance.  A more  fundamental  problem,  however,  is  that 
this  approach  implicitly  assumes  that  the  penetrance  (or  genetic 
relative  risk)  is  homogeneous  across  families.  If  it  is  not,  say, 
because  of  genetic  heterogeneity  due  to  other  genes  or  environ- 
mental factors,  then  the  average  penetrance  estimated  from  high- 
risk  families  will  tend  to  be  different  from  that  estimated  from  a 
population-based  series  of  families  [(7,9);  Kraft  P,  Thomas  DC: 
submitted  for  publication].  For  example,  high-risk  families  may 
be  segregating  other  (unknown)  genes,  some  of  whose  effects 
could  be  incorrectly  ascribed  to  the  gene  under  study  if  this 
possibility  is  not  explicitly  addressed  in  the  model.  Further  re- 
search is  needed  to  study  the  potential  biases  and  relative  effi- 
ciency of  designs  based  on  high-risk  families  with  the  use  of  the 
retrospective  likelihood  approach. 

Case-Only  Designs  for  Gene-Environment  Interactions 

All  of  the  above  designs  can  be  used  for  testing  gene- 
environment  interactions,  as  well  as  the  main  effect  of  a gene,  as 
discussed  by  Goldstein  and  Andrieu  (20).  However,  one  addi- 
tional design  is  available  for  this  purpose  that  is  not  amenable  to 
studying  the  main  effects  of  genetic  or  environmental  factors — 
the  so-called  “case-only”  or  “case-case”  design  (21-23).  Under 
an  assumption  that  genotype  and  an  environment  factor  are  in- 
dependently distributed  in  the  source  population,  one  can  inter- 
pret an  association  between  genotype  and  exposure  among  cases 
as  evidence  of  a gene-environment  interaction.  This  design  thus 
entails  ascertainment  of  cases  only  and  comparing  the  distribu- 
tion of  environmental  factors  between  carriers  and  noncarriers. 

Statistical  Analysis  Issues 

Each  of  the  above  designs  raises  a host  of  statistical  analysis 
issues  that  are  generally  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  A few 
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key  observations  are  worth  pointing  out,  however.  First,  the 
analysis  must  respect  the  statistical  sampling  design,  e.g.,  a 
matched  case-control  design  would  normally  require  a matched 
form  of  analysis  (e.g.,  conditional  logistic  regression);  a multi- 
stage sampling  design  must  allow  for  the  sampling  fractions  at 
each  stage.  Second,  the  form  of  analysis  depends  on  the  param- 
eters of  interest:  A standard  analysis  of  case-control  data 
(whether  using  population  or  family  controls)  allows  a direct 
estimate  of  the  genetic  relative  risk  and  its  modifiers,  but  esti- 
mation of  absolute  penetrances  would  require  either  external 
information  (such  as  population  rates)  or  some  form  of  cohort 
design.  Third,  the  bias  and  statistical  efficiency  of  a design  can 
only  be  defined  in  relation  to  a particular  form  of  analysis,  since 
some  designs  may  allow  more  than  one  form  of  valid  analysis. 
Finally,  maximum  likelihood  analysis  of  a model  that  is  cor- 
rectly specified  (both  in  terms  of  the  true  state  of  nature  and  the 
study  design)  will  generally  be  asymptotically  unbiased  and 
fully  efficient  but  may  be  more  sensitive  than  other  kinds  of 
analysis  to  model  misspecification.  For  example,  it  is  likely  that 
an  analysis  that  ignores  an  important  interaction  or  another  im- 
portant gene  will  generally  lead  to  biased  results  whatever  the 
design.  Conversely,  certain  types  of  misspecification,  such  as 
residual  familial  aggregation,  might  be  overcome  by  using  ro- 
bust “estimating  equations”  methods  (24)  or  regressive  models 
(25). 

Discussion 

Our  aim  in  the  subsequent  papers  in  this  panel  (4-7,13,20)  is 
to  provide  some  guidance  about  the  best  choice  of  design  for 
addressing  the  various  aims  in  the  various  contexts  described  at 
the  outset.  In  the  following  section,  we  set  up  a general  frame- 
work for  addressing  this  problem  and  attempt  to  summarize 
what  we  believe  is  already  known.  To  orient  the  reader  to  this 
discussion,  we  now  lay  out  what  we  see  as  the  “Big  Questions.” 

1)  How  can  one  determine  whether  a particular  design  will  lead 
to  unbiased  estimates  of  a particular  population  parameter? 
For  example,  under  what  conditions  might  a case-control 
design  with  unrelated  population  controls  lead  to  bias?  In 
what  ways  might  family-based,  case-control  or  familial  co- 
hort studies  be  biased? 

2)  Are  there  important  differences  in  power  or  statistical  effi- 
ciency between  designs?  Is  it  possible  to  optimize  the  sam- 
pling plan  for  a particular  objective? 

3)  Given  a selection  of  a basic  design,  how  should  one  decide 
whom  to  genotype? 

4)  What  practical  or  other  nonstatistical  issues  need  to  be  taken 
into  account? 

5)  What  use,  if  any,  can  be  made  of  families  not  selected  in  a 
population-based  manner  (e.g.,  heavily  loaded  pedigrees  se- 
lected for  linkage  analysis)  for  estimating  population  param- 
eters such  as  penetrance? 

6)  Once  a gene  has  been  identified,  what  are  the  best  approaches 
to  characterize  other  genes  or  environmental  factors,  or  both? 

7)  Do  the  types  of  study  depend  on  the  types  of  gene  involved, 
e.g.,  high  versus  low  penetrance,  common  versus  rare  al- 
leles? 

8)  Is  it  feasible  to  develop  a population-based  design  that  would 
be  efficient  both  for  characterization  and  for  gene  mapping 
studies? 
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Bias 

Perhaps  the  question  an  investigator  must  consider  first  is 
whether  to  use  unrelated  or  familial  controls  in  any  of  the  de- 
signs discussed  above.  To  focus  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
let  us  consider  the  case-control  designs.  Assuming  the  starting 
point  is  a population-based  series  of  case  patients,  the  primary 
concern  about  bias  centers  on  the  source  of  control  subjects;  both 
population  control  subjects  and  family  control  subjects  are  po- 
tentially subject  to  bias,  but  in  quite  different  ways. 

Population  control  subjects  are  particularly  prone  to  a form  of 
confounding  bias  known  as  “population  stratification”  (4),  a 
situation  that  arises  when  both  the  gene  frequency  at  the  locus 
under  study  and  the  penetrances  vary  between  subpopulations 
that  are  not  accounted  for  by  matching,  stratification,  or  adjust- 
ment. Such  confounding  can  arise  through  the  effects  of  other 
genes,  host  factors,  or  environmental  exposures.  Suppose  that 
the  gene  under  study  in  fact  has  no  causal  effect  but  is  associated 
in  the  population  with  some  other  gene  that  does  have  a causal 
effect;  if  the  other  gene  is  unknown  or  unmeasured,  a spurious 
association  with  the  gene  under  study  will  be  seen.  Such  gene- 
gene  associations  can  arise  even  in  homogeneous  populations 
through  linkage  disequilibrium  with  linked  genes.  Such  associa- 
tions are  of  considerable  interest  for  the  purpose  of  gene  map- 
ping but,  from  the  perspective  of  gene  characterization,  are 
viewed  as  spurious.  Gene-gene  associations  can  also  arise  be- 
tween unlinked  genes  in  ethnically  diverse  populations  simply  as 
a result  of  a mixture  of  different  allele  frequencies  at  the  two  loci 
and  are  of  no  interest  whatsoever.  Likewise,  it  is  possible  for 
confounding  by  nongenetic  risk  factors  to  occur  in  a mixture  of 
subpopulations  with  different  prevalences  of  the  two  risk  factors. 
As  in  any  other  form  of  epidemiologic  study,  confounding  is 
controlled  by  matching  or  by  stratified  analysis,  but  these  ap- 
proaches require  that  the  confounder  be  identifiable.  Control  of 
confounding  can  be  very  difficult  for  unknown  genes  that  could 
have  powerful  risks  and  strong  gradients  between  or  even  within 
ethnic  groups,  especially  in  freely  mating  multiethnic  popula- 
tions. For  example,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  relevant 
ethnic  subgroup  for  a Caucasian  subject  (e.g.,  northern  or  south- 
ern European),  and  finding  a suitable  control  subject  for  a case 
patient  with  grandparents  from  four  different  ethnic  groups  may 
be  virtually  impossible. 

Several  examples  of  spurious  gene  associations  thought  to  be 
due  to  population  stratification  have  been  documented,  such  as 
the  D2  allele  of  the  dopamine  receptor  gene  with  alcoholism 
(26,27)  and  the  immunoglobulin  haplotype  with  non- 

insulin-dependent  diabetes  among  Pima-Papago  Indians  (28). 
Although  these  associations  may  be  isolated  examples,  the  mag- 
nitude of  genetic  risks  and  the  frequent  observation  of  large 
gradients  between  and  within  ethnic  groups  suggests  that  such 
confounding  could  be  a much  more  serious  problem  than  in 
other  types  of  epidemiologic  studies. 

The  problem  of  population  stratification  is  completely  elimi- 
nated by  the  use  of  siblings  or  pseudosibs  as  control  subjects 
because  they  are  descended  from  identical  gene  pools.  Cousins 
do  not  provide  such  absolute  control  because  of  the  possibility  of 
intermarriage  but,  to  the  extent  that  people  tend  to  marry  within 
their  ethnic  groups,  will  generally  avoid  population  stratification 
bias  as  well.  Drawing  cousin  controls  from  both  branches  of 
mixed-race  families  can  also  help,  but  it  can  also  introduce  sub- 
tler biases  (3). 

Family  control  subjects  are  not  immune  to  other  forms  of 
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bias,  however.  First,  the  pool  of  potential  relative  control  sub- 
jects is  limited  and  not  every  case  may  have  a suitable  control. 
If  availability  of  a control  is  itself  a risk  factor  (directly  or 
indirectly,  say  by  socioeconomic  correlates  of  family  size),  then 
selection  bias  could  result.  Second,  matching  on  age  will  gen- 
erally be  more  difficult,  again  because  of  the  limited  number  of 
relatives  available.  Control  subjects  should  be  required  to  have 
attained  the  case  patient’s  age  at  diagnosis  and  still  be  disease 
free,  but  this  situation  will  generally  lead  to  drawing  control 
subjects  from  older  relatives,  leading  to  possible  confounding  by 
secular  trends.  Third,  if  multistage  sampling  is  used  to  focus  on 
multiple  case  families,  then  any  restriction  on  case  patients  must 
apply  equally  to  control  subjects  to  avoid  bias.  This  restriction  is 
generally  easy  for  sibling  or  pseudosib  control  subjects  but  not 
for  cousins:  If  the  case  patient  is  required  to  have  an  affected 
mother  or  sibling,  a sib  control  subject  meets  this  requirement 
automatically,  but  a cousin  would  also  have  to  have  an  affected 
: mother  or  sibling  with  the  same  relationship  to  the  case  patient 
: (i.e.,  if  the  case  patient’s  mother  is  the  aunt  of  the  cousin,  the 
' cousin’s  mother  would  have  to  be  the  aunt  of  the  case  patient) 
(5). 

Finally,  we  have  alluded  earlier  to  bias  from  model  misspeci- 
I fication,  in  particular  to  analyses  of  familial  cohort  designs  that 
1 ignore  residual  familial  aggregation  not  accounted  for  by  the 
measured  genes  or  by  other  risk  factors,  or  to  phenotypic  de- 
pendencies between  family  members.  The  standard  conditional 
analysis  of  case-control  studies  avoids  this  difficulty  by  elimi- 
nating all  stratum  parameters  (e.g.,  family-  or  ethnic-group  spe- 
cific baseline  risks  or  allele  frequency  parameters),  leading  to 
unbiased  estimates  of  the  genetic  relative  risk.  This  option  is  not 
available  for  some  types  of  familial  cohort  designs,  and  simply 
j adding  additional  nuisance  parameters  to  the  model  for  each 
family  is  not  a viable  solution.  A random-effects  model  may 
offer  a valid  analysis,  but  only  if  the  form  of  that  model  is 
: correctly  specified  (Kraft  P,  Thomas  DC:  submitted  for  publi- 
cation). 

Statistical  Efficiency 

By  statistical  efficiency,  we  refer  to  the  precision  of  the  pa- 
rameter estimates  from  a particular  study  design  and  analysis 
combination.  Generally,  efficiency  is  described  in  terms  of  as- 
ymptotic relative  efficiency  (ARE)  comparing  the  large  sample 
variances  of  the  estimated  parameters  from  two  alternative  de- 
signs. The  ARE  can  be  interpreted  as  the  ratio  of  sample  sizes 
required  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  statistical  precision,  and  it 
is  also  closely  related  to  the  power  of  the  test  to  reject  a null 
hypothesis  against  some  alternative.  The  large  sample  variances 
are  computed  from  the  inverse  of  the  expected  Eisher  informa- 
tion (the  negative  of  the  inverse  matrix  of  second  derivatives  of 
the  log  likelihood),  averaged  over  all  possible  study  outcomes 
(diseases  and  genotypes  in  a family)  conditional  on  the  study’s 
sampling  plan  and  a particular  set  of  model  parameters.  One 
must  appreciate,  however,  that  the  ARE  captures  only  the  sta- 
tistical sampling  variability,  not  any  of  the  other  qualitative  un- 
certainties or  the  relative  costs  of  design  alternatives. 

As  an  example  of  relative  efficiency  calculations,  consider 
the  choice  between  use  of  population,  sibling,  pseudosib,  or 
cousin  control  subjects  in  a case-control  design  for  estimating 
relative  risks.  Without  population  heterogeneity  (or  matching  on 
ethnicity),  genotypes  of  unrelated  controls  would  be  indepen- 
dently distributed  from  those  of  the  cases,  whereas  familial  con- 
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trols  would  tend  to  be  associated  with  them,  more  closely  for 
siblings  than  for  cousins.  This  association  would  suggest  that 
sibling  control  subjects  would  tend  to  be  somewhat  “over- 
matched” compared  with  population  control  subjects,  leading  to 
a less  efficient  design,  whereas  cousins  would  have  intermediate 
efficiency.  This  intuition  is  correct,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
AREs  depends  on  the  true  genetic  model:  For  a multiplicative  or 
a dominant  gene,  the  sib  control  design  has  roughly  50%  effi- 
ciency and  the  cousin  control  design  88%  efficiency,  relative  to 
population  control  subjects;  for  a recessive  gene  with  relative 
risk  (RR)  = 20  and  allele  frequency  of  14%,  these  figures  rise 
to  69%  and  97%,  respectively.  The  pseudosib  design,  however, 
is  always  at  least  as  efficient  as  population  controls  (101%- 
106%  for  dominant  and  multiplicative  models)  and  much  more 
efficient  (ARE  = 231%)  for  major  recessive  genes  (3,5). 

Siblings  (and  to  a lesser  extent  cousins)  would  also  tend  to 
have  similar  environmental  exposures.  Thus,  one  might  expect 
that  they  would  tend  to  be  even  less  efficient  for  testing  G x E 
interactions,  but  this  intuition  is  not  always  correct  (3).  To  test  a 
twofold  interaction  RR,  sib  control  subjects  can  be  more  effi- 
cient than  any  of  the  other  four  designs  (ARE  = 214%,  136%, 
and  275%  for  major  recessive,  multiplicative,  and  dominant 
genes,  respectively),  depending  on  such  additional  factors  as  the 
exposure  prevalence  (here  50%),  the  exposure  concordance 
within  families  (odds  ratio  = 2),  and  the  main  effect  of  the 
environmental  factor  (RR  = 2).  The  reason  for  this  greater 
efficiency  of  sibling  controls  is  that  the  most  informative  pairs 
are  those  that  are  genotype  concordant  and  exposure  discordant, 
and  the  proportion  of  such  pairs  is  higher  for  sibling  controls  by 
virtue  of  their  genetic  relationship.  Genotype-discordant,  expo- 
sure-concordant, and  jointly  discordant  pairs  are  also  informa- 
tive but  are  less  common  (3,5). 

Such  calculations  are  easily  performed  for  a variety  of  design 
and  analysis  combinations  and  form  the  basis  for  power  calcu- 
lations for  designing  studies.  Examples  are  discussed  elsewhere 
in  this  volume  for  family-based,  case-control  (5),  kin-cohort  (7), 
and  multistage  (13)  designs.  To  date,  no  general  purpose  soft- 
ware for  design  calculations  presently  exists,  but  this  is  an  aim 
of  the  Informatics  Center  for  the  Cooperative  Eamily  Registries 
for  Breast  and  Colorectal  Cancer  Research  (Dr.  Hoda  Anton- 
Culver,  principal  investigator). 

Practical  Issues 

The  choice  of  a preferred  design  must,  of  course,  turn  on 
more  than  purely  statistical  considerations.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  some  of  the  potential  difficulties  in  obtaining  appro- 
priate controls  for  a case-control  study  with  either  population  or 
family  controls — the  difficulty  of  ethnic  matching  for  the 
former,  problems  of  availability  and  age-matching  for  familial 
controls,  and  family-history  matching  for  multistage  designs. 
Cooperation  is  another  dimension:  It  has  often  been  the  experi- 
ence of  epidemiologists  that  family  members  are  more  highly 
motivated  to  participate  than  are  randomly  selected  members  of 
the  population,  but  more  difficult  ethical  issues  arise  when 
studying  families.  Families  are  frequently  geographically  dis- 
persed, posing  substantial  logistical  difficulties  and  additional 
costs.  Comparisons  of  cost-efficiency  must  take  account  of  the 
different  types  of  costs — per  family,  per  subject,  per  genotype, 
etc.  The  choice  of  design  will  also  be  influenced  by  such  factors 
as  survivorship:  The  pseudosib  design  is  unlikely  to  be  viable  for 
such  cancers  as  prostate  because  most  parents  will  already  be 
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dead,  and  the  familial  cohort  designs  with  genotyping  of  family 
members  may  run  into  difficulties  if  most  affected  relatives  are 
dead.  The  latter  design  also  requires  a carefully  thought-out 
protocol  for  the  selection  of  family  members  to  genotype  to 
avoid  bias  because  of  nonrandom  selection  and  to  maximize  the 
information  yield. 

How  Serious  Is  the  Population  Stratification  Concern? 

The  potential  bias  because  of  confounding  by  ethnicity  was 
discussed  above  and  in  greater  detail  by  Caporaso  et  al.  (4).  As 
noted  there,  several  textbook  examples  of  spurious  associations 
that  appear  to  be  because  of  population  stratification  have  been 
documented,  but  the  extent  of  the  problem  remains  unknown. 
One  other  example  of  a different  nature  is  worth  mentioning. 
Insulin-dependent  diabetes  mellitus  has  consistently  been  found 
to  be  associated  with  a polymorphism  (5'FP)  near  the  5'  end  of 
the  insulin  gene  (29),  but  affected  sib  pair  studies  have  found  no 
evidence  of  linkage  (30).  However,  the  transmission- 
disequilibrium  test  (TDT),  a variant  of  the  pseudosib  design,  was 
able  to  reject  the  joint  null  hypothesis  of  no  association  or  no 
linkage  (31).  This  situation  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  a true 
population  association  that  might  have  been  incorrectly  attrib- 
uted to  population  stratification  and  could  only  be  established  by 
an  appropriate  family-control  design.  Here,  it  appears  that  the 
pure  linkage  tests  failed  because  of  their  low  power  for  detecting 
genes  with  only  moderate  effects. 

How  can  we  move  beyond  such  anecdotal  examples  to  a more 
systematic  investigation  of  the  population  stratification  prob- 
lem? The  difficulty  is  that  truly  causal  genes  for  most  diseases 
are  probably  still  unknown,  so  we  cannot  directly  observe  the 
gene-gene  associations  that  would  resolve  the  issue.  However, 
we  do  have  ethnicity  as  a surrogate.  Many  diseases  are  known  to 
have  strong  gradients  (sometimes  more  than  100-fold)  in  inci- 
dence between  ethnic  groups,  and  many  genes  likewise  show 
strong  gradients  in  allele  frequencies  across  ethnic  groups.  What 
is  not  known  is  how  much  of  the  gradient  in  incidence  of  a 
particular  disease  is  directly  attributable  to  gradients  in  fre- 
quency of  already  known  genes  and  how  much  may  be  because 
of  other  factors  (genetic  or  environmental)  with  which  they  may 
be  associated.  “Ecologic”  studies  with  careful  characterization 
of  ethnic  origin  (as  finely  as  possible,  at  least  back  to  grandpar- 
ents) might  shed  useful  light  on  this  question.  Parallel  family- 
based  and  population-based,  case-control  studies  might  also  be 
useful,  but  they  would  require  careful  ethnic  characterization  to 
interpret  any  differences  in  conclusions.  Studies  might  also  be 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  knowledge  of  allele  frequencies  in 
ancestral  populations  or  to  use  a panel  of  polymorphic  markers 
to  infer  ethnic  origin  (32,33). 

What  Are  the  Merits  of  Integrated  Designs? 

Zhao  et  al.  (1,2)  have  suggested  that  it  may  be  feasible  to 
marry  the  objectives  of  gene  discovery  and  gene  characterization 
by  a global  research  program  firmly  anchored  in  the  principles  of 
population-based,  multistage  sampling  design  for  family  studies. 
We  have  seen  in  this  panel  how  these  principles  can  indeed  be 
put  to  good  use  to  design  unbiased  and  highly  efficient  studies 
for  characterizing  already  identified  genes.  It  is  also  evident  that 
multistage  sampling  will  allow  heavily  loaded  pedigrees  to  be 
identified  and  extended  in  a manner  that  still  allows  estimation 
of  population  parameters.  There  are  two  outstanding  questions, 
however.  First,  is  this  an  efficient  way  to  identify  families  that 
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are  highly  informative  for  linkage  analysis,  compared  with  more 
anecdotal  sources,  such  as  high-risk  cancer  family  clinics,  and 
can  any  use  be  put  to  high-risk  families  ascertained  in  unsys- 
tematic ways  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  population  param- 
eters? Second,  is  it  possible  to  develop  optimal  study  designs  for 
resources  that  are  aimed  at  both  purposes.  For  example,  Whit- 
temore  and  Halpern  (16)  note  that  the  optimal  designs  for  pa- 
rameter estimation  require  all  strata  (defined  by  case-control 
status  of  the  proband  and  family  history)  to  be  sampled  with 
nonzero  probabilities,  whereas  the  optimal  designs  for  linkage 
analysis  (based  on  the  yield  of  carrier  families)  entails  enrolling 
all  families  from  the  highest  prevalence  strata  until  the  desired 
sample  size  has  been  attained.  These  two  objectives  are  thus 
fundamentally  incompatible,  and  no  design  would  be  optimal  for 
both  purposes.  The  choice  of  a reasonable  compromise  would 
thus  turn  on  the  subjective  importance  of  the  two  aims  to  the 
investigator.  Further  research  along  these  lines  would  be  helpful. 
Whittemore  (34),  Zhao  et  al.  (2),  and  Haile  et  al.  (14)  in  the 
Integration  Panel  of  this  volume  address  these  questions  further. 

How  Do  We  Decide  Which  Design  to  Use? 

Several  papers  have  addressed  various  aspects  of  these  design 
trade-offs.  In  the  author’s  view,  there  are  compelling  advantages 
to  the  use  of  some  form  of  family  design  for  characterizing 
measured  genes  over  case-control  or  cohort  studies  of  indepen- 
dent individuals,  most  importantly  because  of  their  avoidance  of 
the  potential  bias  from  population  stratification.  However,  we 
recognize  several  difficulties  with  this  approach,  both  statistical 
and  practical.  Within  the  class  of  family  studies,  there  are  a large 
number  of  choices,  both  in  the  selection  of  an  overall  study 
design  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  specific  family  members  to 
genotype.  Although  much  is  already  known  about  the  optimal 
choice  of  a sampling  plan  within  a limited  range  of  designs  (e.g., 
choice  of  controls  in  case-control  studies;  choice  of  sampling 
fractions  in  multistage  family  cohort  studies),  there  has  been  no 
systematic  comparison  of  the  full  range  of  designs  across  the  full 
spectrum  of  aims  and  contexts  described  at  the  outset.  If  we  are 
ultimately  to  be  able  to  address  the  question  of  what  design  is  the 
best  for  a particular  study,  a much  more  systematic  investigation 
of  these  design  issues  will  be  needed. 
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Case-Control  Studies  of  Common  Alleles  and 
Environmental  Factors 
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It  is  clear  from  descriptive  and  migration  studies  that  most 
cancer  is  environmental  in  origin.  Descriptive,  case-control 
and  cohort  studies  have  provided  the  foundation  for  our 
understanding  of  the  environmental  component  of  cancer 
etiology  as  well  as  most  major  causes  of  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality. We  propose  that  the  same  epidemiologic  methods  that 
have  provided  fundamental  insight  into  the  etiology  of  can- 
cer in  the  general  population  are  optimally  suited  to  study 
the  impact  of  relatively  common  polymorphisms  on  chronic 
disease  incidence.  In  this  article,  we  describe  the  role  of  case- 
control  studies  in  assessing  the  effects  of  genes  in  disease. 
Some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  case- 
control  design,  particularly  as  an  alternative  to  case-control 
studies  nested  in  a cohort  in  the  context  of  the  study  of 
complex  disease,  are  described.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst 
1999;26:25-30] 


Population-based  epidemiologic  studies  including  descrip- 
tive, case-control,  and  cohort  studies  have  provided  the  founda- 
tion for  our  understanding  of  cancer  etiology.  The  accumulated 
knowledge  provided  by  epidemiologic  research  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years  has  unequivocally  shown  that  the  vast 
majority  of  cancer  derives  from  environmental  exposures, 
broadly  defined.  Descriptive  epidemiology  reveals  striking  dif- 
ferences in  international  cancer  incidence  rates.  Migration  stud- 
ies demonstrate  that  rates  can  shift  within  one  generation  to  the 
rates  of  the  new  country  ( 1 ).  Case-control  and  cohort  epidemi- 
ology studies  have  provided  convincing  evidence  for  causal  re- 
lationships between  cancer  and  smoking,  alcohol,  viral,  drug, 
radiation,  occupational,  and  lifestyle  exposures  (2). 

There  is  broad  agreement  that  the  relationship  between  envi- 
ronmental exposures  and  cancer  risk  is  likely  to  be  modified  by 
genetic  factors,  since  (a)  most  xenobiotics  that  enter  the  body 
and  particularly  human  carcinogens  undergo  metabolic  process- 
ing and  (b)  wide  differences  in  these  capacities  between  people 
are  often  due  to  heredity  (3,4).  Many  of  the  specific  genes  and 
respective  substrates  involved  are  known  (Table  1),  but  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  risks  and  understanding  whether  gene-environment 
or  gene-gene  effects  are  involved  remain  controversial.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  same  epidemiologic  methods  that  have  provided 
fundamental  insight  into  the  etiology  of  cancer  in  the  general 
population  are  optimally  suited  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  rela- 
tively common  polymorphisms  on  chronic  disease  incidence  as 
well  as  the  potential  interaction  between  these  alleles  and  the 
environmental  exposures  that  drive  disease  risk. 

This  article  highlights  the  advantages  of  population-based 
studies.  We  do  not  question  the  central  importance  that  linkage 
studies  have  played  in  elucidating  the  genetic  origins  of  family 
cancer  syndromes  (5).  We  note,  however,  that,  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  human  cancer  that  exhibits  familial  tendency  but  not  a 
simple  mendelian  inheritance  pattern,  the  tools  of  classic  cancer 
epidemiology  may  be  better  adapted  to  unraveling  the  joint  ef- 
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fects  of  environment  and  genes.  This  article  highlights  the  ad- 
vantages of  population-based  studies  in  the  investigation  of 
common  genetic  variation  in  cancer  and,  in  particular,  focuses 
on  case-control  studies. 

Cohort  studies,  considered  in  a companion  article  (6),  and 
case-control  studies  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  “association” 
studies,  implicitly  reminding  others  of  the  truism  that  “associa- 
tion does  not  imply  causation.”  Linkage  studies,  of  course,  also 
use  statistical  evidence  to  infer  causation.  Results  from  any 
study  design  need  to  be  evaluated  within  the  context  of  the 
historical  f7j  and  ongoing  (8)  debate  regarding  the  types  of 
evidence  that  can  advance  an  association  to  the  level  of  causa- 
tion. 

Studies  of  genetic  markers  in  population-based  studies  were 
responsible  for  identifying  the  relation  of  HLA-B27  and  auto- 
immune disease,  apolipoprotein  E in  late-onset  Alzheimer’s  dis- 
ease (9,10),  and  ABO  blood  group  and  gastric  cancer  (11).  In  the 
1970s  and  1980s,  this  approach  was  used  to  study  putative  as- 
sociations of  cancer  with  metabolic  phenotypes  (12-15).  By  the 
early  1990s,  technology  allowed  germline  DNA  to  be  used  in 
study-specific  genetic  polymorphisms  in  relation  to  particular 
cancers  (16,17)  as  indicated  in  Table  1.  While  the  evidence  for 
most  of  the  associations  is  mixed  or  sparsely  studied,  the  bio- 
logic and  epidemiologic  data  generally  support  associations 
between  NAT2  (the  “slow”  acetylation  phenotype)  (18)  and 
bladder  cancer  and  are  at  least  suggestive  for  GSTMl  and  some 
smoking  related-cancers  (19-21).  Plausible  hypotheses  for 
gene-human  cancer/disease  associations  are  the  focus  of  active 
investigation  based  on  the  appreciation  that  genetic  traits  can 
influence  the  disposition  of  relevant  exposures  or  mechanisti- 
cally relevant  features  on  the  disease  pathway  (Table  1). 

Case-Control  Studies 

The  case-control  design  became  widely  recognized  as  an 
efficient  and  scientifically  sound  approach  with  the  studies  in  the 
early  1950s  linking  tobacco  smoking  and  lung  cancer  (37).  Since 
then,  the  cancer  epidemiology  community  has  accumulated  ex- 
tensive experience  with  population-based  case-control  studies. 
Because  of  the  efficiency  and  the  telescoped  time  required  to 
complete  a case-control  study  relative  to  a full  cohort  study, 
case-control  studies  have  provided  initial  clues  and  been  a ma- 
jor, if  not  the  major,  source  of  evidence  for  many  established 
exposure-disease  relationships.  They  can  provide  evidence  for 
estimates  of  the  relative  and  attributable  risk  and  sometimes  the 
absolute  risk.  In  fact,  the  key  weakness  of  case-control  studies 
of  environmental  factors,  reliance  on  self-report,  does  not  arise 
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Table  1.  Cancer,  metabolic  polymorphisms,  and  proposed  mechanisms 


Cancer/disease 

Gene  (reference  No.) 

Proposed  basis 

Lung 

CYPlAl  (22) 

CYP2E1  (23) 

CYP2D6  (24) 

GSTMl 

NAT2 

EPHX 

Phase  1 genes  that  activate  known  tobacco  carcinogens,  including  polycyclic  aromatic 
hydrocarbons,  A-nitrosamines,  and  aromatic  amines 

Phase  2 gene  involved  in  detoxification  and  elimination  of  carcinogenic  epoxides  or 
aromatic  amines  derived  from  tobacco 

Nasopharyngeal 

GSTMl  (25) 

CYP2E1  (26) 

Detoxification  of  benzo[a]pyrene  or  other  carcinogens  in  tobacco  smoke 

Activation  of  nitrosamines  may  influence  risk 

Oral 

ADH  (27) 

Enhanced  production  of  carcinogenic  byproducts  of  alcohol  metabolism 

Gastric 

CYP2E1 

Activation  of  nitrosamine  carcinogens 

Hepatocellular 

EPHX  (28) 

GSTMl 

Activation  and  elimination  of  aflatoxin  B 1 

Esophageal 

CYP2E1  (29) 

Activation  of  nitrosamine  carcinogens 

Bladder 

NAT2  (30) 

Decreased  elimination  of  aromatic  amines  in  “slow  acetylators” 

Breast 

CYPIBI 

CYP17 

NAT2  (31) 

Metabolism  of  estradiol  to  catechol  estrogens 

Metabolism  of  steroids 

Decreased  detoxification  of  aromatic  amines  in  smokers 

Colorectal  (32) 

NAT2 

Activation  of  food-borne  carcinogens 

Prostate 

Androgen  receptor  (33) 
SRD5A2  (34) 

Alter  receptor  transactivation  with  impact  on  androgen  effect 

Metabolic  activation  of  testosterone  to  dihydrotestosterone 

Non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma 

CCR5  (35) 

In  patients  with  human  immunodeficiency  virus,  chemokine  receptor  defect  alters  risk 
of  infection  and  development  of  acquired  immunodeficiency  disease 
syndrome-related  cancer 

Renal 

CYPlAl  (36) 

Phase  1 gene  that  activates  tobacco  carcinogens 

in  studies  of  constitutional  risk  factors.  Case-control  studies 
conducted  in  the  setting  of  an  established  cohort  study  are  de- 
scribed in  an  accompanying  article  (6). 

Biomarkers  of  Genetic  Susceptibility 

Modern  epidemiologic  studies  that  evaluate  genetic  factors 
include  DNA-based  genotype  determinations.  When  genotype 
could  be  determined  only  by  laborious  metabolic  phenotype  de- 
terminations involving  probe  drug  administration  or  complex  in 
vitro  laboratory  studies,  investigators  encountered  methodologic 
difficulties,  including  selection  bias  (i.e.,  only  relatively  healthy 
subjects  could  undergo  phenotyping)  and  limited  power  (i.e., 
difficult  laboratory  assays  or  clinical  requirements  imposed 
time,  cost,  and  labor  constraints  on  study  size).  The  difficulties 
of  accommodating  phenotype  assays  in  field  studies  generally 
limited  the  scope  to  the  characterization  of  single  genes.  Today, 
the  genotype  information  is  directly  assessed  by  analysis  of 
germline  DNA,  obtained  from  blood  or  increasingly  from  other 
sources  (mouthwash  rinse,  buccal  swabs,  or  stored  tissue).  Still, 
the  requirement  for  biospecimens,  though  less  arduous  than  that 
imposed  during  the  phenotyping  era,  continues  to  have  impor- 
tant implications  for  study  design  (38,39),  measurement  error, 
and  sample  collection  and  processing  (40). 

Beyond  issues  that  derive  from  the  need  to  obtain  biomarkers 
on  study  subjects  (41),  the  study  of  genetic  factors  imposes 
further  considerations.  One  issue  is  that  the  exploding  genetic 
information  and  technology  will  result  in  multiple  and  posteriori 
comparisons.  A particular  issue  that  is  seemingly  unique  to  as- 
sociations with  genetic  markers  is  the  problem  of  population 
stratification,  considered  briefly  in  the  next  section. 

Population  Stratification 

Population  stratification  is  a consequence  of  different  rates  of 
disease  in  different  ethnic  groups;  any  genetic  or  environmental 


factor  whose  distribution  differs  between  ethnic  groups  may 
appear  to  be  related  to  disease  even  though  there  is  no  causal 
relationship.  In  the  simplest  situation,  if  there  is  a difference  in 
risk  between  two  ethnic  groups  in  the  study  base,  the  ethnic 
groups  will  be  distributed  differently  between  the  case  and  con- 
trol groups  so  that  any  genetic  (or  other  environmental)  factor 
that  differs  between  ethnic  groups  will  tend  to  be  associated  with 
the  risk  of  disease.  The  worst  case  for  population  stratification 
occurs  when  two  separate  populations  with  widely  different  al- 
lele frequencies  and  disease  rates  are  admixed  as  described  by 
Knowler  et  al.  (42)  in  the  study  of  diabetes  and  the  Gm  haplo- 
type  in  the  Pima  Indians.  An  empirical  investigation  of  the  ex- 
tent of  bias  from  the  slow  acetylation  genotype  or  phenotype  and 
male  bladder  or  female  breast  cancer  found  very  little  bias  in  a 
study  base  of  non-Hispanic  European-Americans  in  a multieth- 
nic setting  in  the  United  States  (Wacholder  S et  al.:  submitted  for 
publication,  1999).  We  further  showed  that,  when  multiple 
populations  are  incorporated,  as  is  likely  in  most  U.S.  case- 
control  studies,  confounding  will  be  minimal.  Controlling 
crudely  for  ethnicity  will  often  (though  not  always)  control  some 
of  the  remaining  bias.  We,  therefore,  disagree  with  those  who 
have  stated  that  population  stratification  undermines  the  conclu- 
sions from  population-based  studies  involving  candidate  genes 
so  pervasively  that  familial  controls  are  required  to  rule  out  this 
problem  (43,44).  The  key  question  is  whether  a population- 
based  case-control  study  is  so  severely  affected  by  this  bias  that 
the  results  are  not  credible  or  whether,  as  we  believe,  the  bias  is 
small  and  tolerable. 

Even  if  population  control  subjects  have  general  utility, 
eliminating  residual  concerns  about  population  stratification, 
identifying  gene-environment  interactions  (45),  and  efficiency 
considerations  may  support  the  use  of  relative  control  subjects 
for  a particular  study.  The  relative  efficiency  of  using  relatives 
as  control  subjects  against  unmatched  population  control  sub- 
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jects  is  considered  in  another  article  (46)  in  this  volume.  The 
! cost  efficiency  of  selecting  an  appropriate  population  control 
subject  and  a parent  or  relative  will  affect  the  statistical  effi- 
ciency as  a function  of  factors  such  as  age,  residence  of  relatives, 
i and  the  availability  of  potential  rosters.  For  older  control  sub- 
jects, parents  and  siblings  may  be  deceased;  already  identified 
case  subjects  will  need  to  be  excluded  because  no  eligible  con- 
trol subject  is  available.  Relatives  may  live  far  away;  extra  cost 
to  locate  and  visit  them  will  be  incurred,  unless  self- 
administered  DNA  collection,  such  as  a buccal  cell  swab,  and 
questionnaire  are  used.  We  suspect  that,  given  the  added  com- 
plexity of  choosing  relative  control  subjects,  the  total  cost  will 
be  higher  than  that  for  population  control  subjects.  Unwarranted 
concern  about  population  stratification,  even  when  it  is  likely  to 
be  trivial,  can  render  the  costs  of  epidemiologic  studies  prohibi- 
tive. 

The  Case-Control  Method  in  Relation  to 
Other  Epidemiologic  Designs 

Population-based  case-control  studies  have  had  a crucial  role 
in  unraveling  complex  human  diseases  (47-51).  Now,  however, 

' existing  cohort  studies  that  have  or  are  collecting  blood  samples 
or  other  sources  of  genomic  DNA  will  accrue  large  numbers  of 
i case  subjects  with  common  tumors  over  the  coming  years.  Ap- 
propriately, questions  are  being  raised  about  the  utility  of  car- 
rying out  new  case-control  studies,  either  population  based  or 
hospital  based,  to  study  the  main  effects  of  common  polymor- 
I phisms  and  their  interaction  with  environmental  exposures.  De- 
signers of  a new  case-control  study  will  need  to  show  that  it 
offers  benefits  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  existing  cohorts 
! already  under  study.  We,  therefore,  raise  some  considerations 
j when  planning  to  carry  out  a new  case-control  study  involving 
I genetic  factors  in  contrast  to  performing  nested  studies  within 
I existing  cohorts. 

Considerations  Before  Launching  a New 
Case-Control  Study 

Tumor  Incidence 

Perhaps  the  key  advantage  of  case-control  studies  is  the  abil- 
: ity  to  enroll  relatively  large  numbers  of  cases  of  the  less  common 
tumors.  Given  the  need  for  sample  sizes  up  to  several  thousand 
cases  and  controls  to  study  gene-environment  interaction 
(52,53),  it  is  only  feasible  to  collect  enough  cases  of  the  more 
common  tumors  in  most  cohort  studies  without  pooling  across 
cohorts. 

I Inclusion  of  Diverse  Population  Groups 

I 

Case-control  studies  can  focus  on  enrolling  a narrow  range  of 
ethnic  and  racial  features,  age,  or  socioeconomic  levels  that  is 
particularly  interesting  or  important  but  not  adequately  repre- 
I sented  in  existing  cohort  studies. 

Exposure 

Depth  of  exposure  data.  Case-control  studies  can  collect 
i more  detailed  and  broader  information  about  exposure  from  both 
ji  interviews  and  records  than  is  feasible  in  a cohort  study.  This  is 
h particularly  important  when  there  is  concern  about  a specific 
j type  of  exposure  that  is  not  generally  assessed  at  all  or  in  ad- 
equate  detail  in  the  typical  cohort  questionnaire  (which  usually 
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focuses  on  diet  and  general  lifestyle  factors).  Examples  could 
include  occupational  and  environmental  exposures  requiring 
complete  occupational  and  residential  histories,  respectively. 
Cohorts  have  an  inherent  limitation,  in  that,  having  as  their  aim 
the  study  of  multiple  end  points,  they  can  collect  less  extensive 
data  on  exposures  relevant  to  any  one  particular  disease,  al- 
though the  opportunity  to  return  to  participants  at  later  time 
points  may  partially  ameliorate  this  point.  Case-control  studies 
can  rapidly  respond  to  and  focus  on  new  exposures  that  are 
currently  of  concern  for  particular  tumors,  tailoring  methods  to 
optimally  capture  target  data.  In  contrast,  cohort  studies  will 
have  instruments  in  place  that  will  inevitably  lack  precision  or 
entirely  miss  new  exposures. 

Retrospective  versus  prospective  exposure  determination. 

Studies  that  rely  on  retrospective  exposure  assessment  that  may 
be  affected  by  disease  or  its  treatment  or  on  questionnaire  re- 
sponses susceptible  to  rumination  by  respondents  are  liable  to 
bias  from  differential  misclassification.  Biomarkers  (except  ger- 
mline DNA)  and  responses  to  questionnaires  may  change  as  a 
consequence  of  the  early  disease  process  or  diagnosis  itself.  We 
have  previously  shown  a striking  drop-off  in  power  to  detect 
gene-environment  interactions  occurring  under  some  circum- 
stances with  even  small  to  moderate  exposure  misclassification 
(38,53).  Furthermore,  even  with  very  rapid  case  ascertainment, 
case  mortality  is  a problem  for  the  study  of  very  aggressive 
tumors  in  population-based  case-control  studies.  The  reliance  on 
prospective  exposure  assessment  preceding  the  onset  of  disease 
protects  against  differential  misclassification.  Biochemical  mea- 
sures of  exposure  are  more  suitable  in  cohort  settings  if  the  time 
of  collection  (i.e.,  not  influenced  by  preclinical  disease)  and 
biologic  characteristics  (i.e.,  not  influenced  by  random  within- 
person  variation)  are  appropriate.  In  addition,  case-control  stud- 
ies are  usually  limited  to  one  retrospective  measurement  of  ex- 
posure, whereas  cohort  studies  may  conduct  repeated  measures 
over  time.  Although  it  is  feasible  to  analyze  genetic  polymor- 
phism in  tumor  blocks,  we  have  found  that  the  proportion  of 
samples  that  can  be  successfully  studied  is  highly  variable  across 
studies.  Tissue  availability  may  vary  by  factors  related  to  genet- 
ics; i.e.,  availability  of  tissue  may  be  limited  to  “early”  surgical 
cases. 

Gene-environment  interactions.  The  strong  focus  on  col- 
lection of  exposure  data  is  well  suited  to  evaluate  evidence  for 
interaction  between  genes  and  exposure  (54).  A number  of  “vari- 
ant” case-control  designs  have  been  proposed  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  interaction,  particularly  the  case-only  or  case-case  de- 
sign (55-57).  Subject  to  certain  assumptions  (i.e.,  exposure  and 
gene  are  independent)  and  limitations  (i.e.,  the  independent  ef- 
fects of  gene  and  exposure  cannot  be  assessed;  generally  but  not 
always  limited  to  departures  from  multiplicativity),  this  ap- 
proach may  be  applicable  to  both  case-control  studies  and 
nested  studies. 

Case  and  Control  Selection 

Ascertainment.  A major  concern  of  case-control  studies  is 
proper  case  and  control  selection.  Proper  control  subjects  are 
representative  of  the  study  base  from  which  the  case  subjects 
arise  (58,59).  Identifying  either  a random  sample  from  the  gen- 
eral population  or  the  source  population  for  case  subjects  pre- 
senting at  a particular  hospital! s)  may  be  difficult. 

Participation.  Further  potential  for  selection  bias  occurs  if 
case  or  control  subjects  are  less  likely  to  participate  because  of 
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problems  in  the  collection  of  biospecimens.  Since  the  source 
population  for  cohorts  is  explicit,  selection  bias  is  less  of  a 
problem  as  long  as  follow-up  rates  are  high  (60).  Low  partici- 
pation rates  in  case-control  studies  and,  particularly,  refusals 
related  to  providing  DNA  can  bias  results,  especially  when  case 
subjects  are  less  likely  to  participate  than  control  subjects  and 
selection  is  related  to  the  gene.  Low  participation  rates  also 
threaten  the  population-based  nature  of  the  study,  undermining 
its  use  for  estimating  absolute  and  attributable  risks  (60).  A 
promising  solution  to  low  participation  rates  for  phlebotomy  is 
the  less  invasive  collection  of  buccal  cells  (61). 

Collection  of  Biospecimens 

Case-control  studies,  particularly  when  hospital-based,  offer 
distinct  advantages  for  the  collection  of  biospecimens.  It  is  not 
feasible  for  a large  cohort  study  to  reach  newly  incident  cases  at 
a widely  dispersed  set  of  hospitals.  A case-control  study  in  a 
narrow  geographic  region  or  with  the  use  of  only  a few  hospitals 
can  establish  an  efficient  collection  of  blood,  urine,  cells,  sur- 
gical tissue,  and  pathologic  materia!  along  with  supporting  docu- 
mentation (medical  records).  Although  rapid  contact  is  not  im- 
portant for  germline-derived  genetic  markers  because  they  are 
invariant  to  the  presence  of  disease  in  the  host,  case-control 
studies  also  have  an  advantage  if  fresh  tumor  tissue  is  a study 
requirement.  Resources  for  collection,  processing,  and  storage 
are  often  conveniently  available  around  the  hospital  setting.  Of- 
ten, pretreatment  specimens,  critical  for  evaluation  of  biologic 
markers  that  could  be  affected  by  chemotherapy  or  radiation 
therapy,  can  be  obtained.  Furthermore,  case-control  studies  can 
generally  collect  larger  quantities  and  types  of  biologic  samples 
and  process  them  in  ways  (i.e.,  cryopreservation  of  lymphocytes 
and  Epstein-Barr  virus  transformation  to  ensure  large  quantities 
of  DNA)  that  are  more  sophisticated  than  is  feasible  in  cohort 
studies.  This  offers  the  potential  for  conducting  functional  as- 
says such  as  mutagen  sensitivity  (62),  which  in  general  are  not 
methodologically  feasible  in  cohort  settings. 

Single  Disease 

Case-control  studies  are  generally  limited  to  one  disease  out- 
come but  are  less  constrained  by  the  rarity  of  the  disease, 
whereas  cohort  studies  (including  full  cohort,  nested  case- 
control,  or  case-cohort  studies)  may  identify  multiple  disease 
end  points.  The  focus  of  a case-control  study  on  one  disease 
entity  permits  greater  time  and  resources  to  be  devoted  to  the 
collection  and  documentation  of  disease  information  (i.e.,  pa- 
thology, staging,  and  tissue),  providing  a richer  information  base 
for  study  with  the  benefits  of  a potential  reduction  in  misclas- 
sification  and  a deeper  analysis.  Obtaining  disease-related  data 
in  cohorts  entails  mounting  an  effort  that  is  generally  less  effi- 
cient and  more  costly.  The  advantage  of  cohort  studies’  ability  to 
examine  multiple  outcomes  may  be  somewhat  limited  by  re- 
sources and  logistics,  limited  exposure  information,  the  diverse 
approaches  to  documenting  disease  incidence  or  mortality,  and 
the  rarity  of  some  outcomes. 

Costs  for  a series  of  case-control  studies  of  different  cancer 
sites  can  sometimes  be  reduced  by  sharing  a single  control 
group.  When  different  diseases  require  different  exposures,  the 
partial  questionnaire  design  may  offer  a reduction  in  the  burden 
to  respondents,  thereby  potentially  increasing  participation  (63). 
Even  if  these  options  are  not  feasible,  using  the  same  infrastruc- 
ture for  control  selection  for  repeated  studies  can  reduce  costs. 
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Resources  and  Infrastructure 

The  vastly  greater  size  of  cohorts  large  enough  to  generate  a 
substantial  sample  of  diseased  subjects  and  the  time  period  re- 
quired for  the  cohort  to  mature  mean  that  a substantially  greater 
initial  investment  is  required  to  establish  the  cohort.  For  cohort 
studies  that  incorporate  biologic  materials,  the  infrastructure  to 
support  biospecimens’  databases,  freezers,  and  processing  re- 
quires a correspondingly  greater  effort  and  cost.  While  all  stud- 
ies with  biospecimens  must  consider  the  risk  of  untoward  events 
(i.e.,  freezer  failure),  the  anticipated  long  useful  life  of  the 
samples  from  cohorts  requires  special  emphasis  on  quality  con- 
trol and  security  issues  (i.e.,  backup  generators,  monitoring,  dis- 
tributing samples  among  different  freezers,  etc.).  In  the  next  few 
years,  however,  the  “cost  per  case”  for  studies  fielded  from  a 
cohort  will  offer  economies  in  comparison  to  fielding  a new 
case-control  study  (64). 

Future  Trends 

The  primacy  of  exposure  in  cancer  etiology  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  cancer  is  manifestly  hereditary  in  certain  families,  but 
consistently  a genetic  disease  on  the  cellular  level  mandate  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  elucidating  their  joint  role  in  can- 
cer. Family  studies  have  proven  critical  to  identifying  high- 
penetrance  genes.  Mechanistic  work  and  animal  work  have  pro- 
vided extraordinary  insight  into  our  fundamental  understanding 
of  cancer.  Unraveling  the  complex  origin  of  cancer  that  results  in 
the  vast  burden  of  cancer  mortality  will  require  population-based 
studies  that  can  uniquely  determine  the  public  heath  impact  of  a 
putative  risk  factor,  genetic  or  otherwise. 

Population  studies  that  include  tissue  collection  and  exposure 
assessment  will  allow  opportunities  for  diverse  hypotheses  test- 
ing involving,  e.g.,  relations  between  germline  and  tumor  mu- 
tations, exposure  relationships  in  questionnaire-based  and  mo- 
lecular approaches,  and  exploitation  of  the  developing  human 
genome  map  for  both  population  and  family-based  studies. 
There  will  be  opportunities  to  explore  for  unique  and  newly 
hypothesized  etiologic  agents  in  stored  material,  to  correlate 
gene  and  exposure  markers  with  tumor  mutations,  and  generally 
to  explore  mechanistic  hypotheses.  The  next  generation  of  stud- 
ies that  will  strive  to  understand  the  interplay  between  environ- 
mental and  genetic  factors  for  cancer  risk  in  the  general  popu- 
lation will  be  substantially  larger  than  previous  biologically 
based  case-control  studies  in  order  to  have  adequate  power  to 
detect  interactions  between  environmental  and  genetic  factors 
(38).  Generally,  larger  study  sizes  should  also  permit  new  ap- 
proaches requiring  pooled  DNA  samples  that  exploit  the  increas- 
ingly detailed  genetic  map  to  conduct  gene  searches,  i.e.,  linkage 
disequilibrium  mapping  (65)  with  the  use  of  unrelated  control 
subjects.  Less  invasive  methods  of  genomic  DNA  collection, 
such  as  buccal  cell  collections  (67),  will  find  increasing  appli- 
cation and  will  benefit  all  study  approaches  involving  biospeci- 
mens. 

In  the  future,  both  case-control  and  cohort  studies  will  have 
crucial  and  complementary  roles  in  the  investigation  of  genetic 
factors  and  their  interaction  with  environmental  exposures  in  the 
general  population.  As  the  number  of  cases  with  common  tu- 
mors accumulate  in  existing  cohorts  over  the  coming  years, 
nested  case-control  studies  will  have  an  increasingly  important 
role,  with  special  advantages  deriving  from  large  size,  multiple 
outcomes  (both  cancer  and  non-cancer),  and  prospective  expo- 
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sure  assessment.  Traditional  case-control  studies  and  their  vari- 
ants will  be  central  for  focused  investigations  of  single  cancers, 
where  detailed  exposure  and  intensive  biologic  sample  collec- 
tion are  deemed  necessary  to  integrated  investigations.  The  ar- 
gument for  the  case-control  method  will  be  particularly  com- 
pelling when  new  or  changing  exposures  must  be  quickly 
evaluated,  when  populations  underrepresented  in  cohort  studies 
must  be  rapidly  investigated,  or  when  less  common  tumors  are 
[ the  focus  of  study. 
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Family-Based  Association  Studies 


W.  James  Gauderman,  John  S.  Witte,  Duncan  C.  Thomas 


We  review  case-control  designs  for  studying  gene  associa- 
i tions  in  which  relatives  of  case  patients  are  used  as  control 
j subjects.  These  designs  have  the  advantage  that  they  avoid 
li  the  problem  of  population  stratiflcation  that  can  lead  to  spu- 
! rious  associations  with  noncausal  genes.  We  focus  on  designs 
li  that  use  sibling,  cousin,  or  pseudosibling  controls,  the  latter 
jl  formed  as  the  set  of  genotypes  not  transmitted  to  the  case 
ri|  from  his  or  her  parents.  We  describe  a common  conditional 
1 1 likelihood  framework  for  use  in  analyzing  data  from  any  of 

I these  designs  and  review  what  is  known  about  the  validity  of 
the  various  design  and  analysis  combinations  for  estimating 
tbe  genetic  relative  risk.  We  also  present  comparisons  of 
efficiency  for  each  of  the  family-based  designs  relative  to  the 
standard  population-control  design  in  which  unrelated  con- 
trols are  selected  from  the  source  population  of  cases.  Be- 
f cause  of  overmatching  on  genotype,  the  use  of  sibling  con- 
i trols  leads  to  estimates  of  genetic  relative  risk  that  are 
I approximately  half  as  efficient  as  those  obtained  with  the  use 
j of  population  controls,  while  relative  efficiency  for  cousin 
controls  is  approximately  90%.  However,  we  find  that,  for  a 
rare  gene,  the  sibling-control  design  can  lead  to  improved 
efficiency  for  estimating  a G x E interaction  effect.  We  also 
review  some  restricted  designs  that  can  substantially  im- 
prove efficiency,  e.g.,  restriction  of  the  sample  to  case-sibling 
pairs  with  an  affected  parent.  We  conclude  that  family-based 
case-control  studies  are  an  attractive  alternative  to  popula- 
tion-based case-control  designs  using  unrelated  control  sub- 
jects. [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;26:31-7] 


Association  studies  are  routinely  used  by  epidemiologists  to 
investigate  the  relationship  between  an  exposure  and  a disease. 
With  the  recent  increase  in  the  availability  of  genetic  informa- 
tion, these  exposures  may  now  include  genotypes  at  one  or  more 
susceptibility,  candidate,  or  marker  loci.  The  goals  of  genetic 
association  studies  will  differ,  depending  on  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  given  disease.  For  example,  once  a susceptibility 
locus  has  been  cloned  (e.g.,  BRCAl  for  breast  cancer),  the  goals 
include  estimating  the  relative  risk  (RR)  and  penetrance  associ- 
ated with  specific  mutations  and  testing  for  interaction  with 
environmental  exposures  or  other  genes  (I).  If  a candidate  locus 
has  been  identified  (e.g.,  the  androgen  receptor  for  prostate  can- 
cer), the  primary  goal  is  testing  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  asso- 
ciation between  the  locus  and  the  disease.  Finally,  if  little  is 
known  about  specific  loci  for  the  disease  (e.g.,  multiple  sclero- 
sis), multiple  tests  of  association  with  finely  spaced  markers  may 
be  used  to  screen  the  genome  for  candidate  regions  in  the  hopes 
of  detecting  linkage  disequilibrium  with  markers  close  to  one  or 
more  disease  loci. 

The  case-control  design  is  generally  considered  the  design  of 
choice  for  studying  rare  diseases,  although  suitably  designed 
cohort  studies,  particularly  family-based  cohort  studies  (2),  are 
also  useful  in  some  circumstances.  For  results  to  be  generaliz- 
able,  the  selection  of  case  patients  in  a case-control  study  should 
be  population  based.  This  process  is  relatively  straightforward 
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for  diseases  like  cancer,  for  which  population-based  registries 
are  available,  provided  one  can  identify  cases  rapidly  enough  to 
enroll  them  and  obtain  blood  samples.  For  effect  estimates  and 
hypothesis  tests  to  be  valid,  control  subjects  should  be  selected 
from  the  same  source  population  as  the  cases.  In  the  situation  of 
disorders  with  a genetic  basis,  this  implies  that  cases  and  con- 
trols should  derive  from  a similar  genetic  background. 

One  approach  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement  is  to  match 
cases  and  controls  on  their  race  or  ethnicity.  However,  even 
within  subgroups,  strong  variation  can  be  found  in  allele  fre- 
quencies at  many  genetic  loci  (e.g.,  the  gradient  in  human  leu- 
kocyte antigen  allele  frequencies  from  northern  to  southern  Eu- 
ropeans). An  additional  complication  is  that,  in  many  places,  a 
given  subject  may  represent  a mixture  of  genetic  backgrounds  as 
a result  of  intermarriage  between  ancestors  of  varied  ethnicities, 
and,  as  a practical  issue,  many  subjects  will  not  know  with 
certainty  their  complete  ancestral  background.  This  uncertainty 
makes  finding  a suitable  population-based  control  for  such  sub- 
jects very  difficult.  If  the  allele  frequency  at  a particular  genetic 
locus  varies  across  ethnic  groups  and  if  ethnicity  (or  some  un- 
observed factor  that  varies  by  ethnicity)  is  a risk  factor  for  dis- 
ease independent  of  that  locus,  then  failure  to  adequately  control 
for  ethnicity  can  result  in  false  associations  between  the  gene 
and  the  disease  (3-5).  This  phenomenon  is  often  referred  to  as 
population  stratification  by  geneticists  and  as  confounding  by 
epidemiologists.  The  unobserved  ethnic  factor  associated  with 
disease  can  be  either  another  gene  or  an  environmental  factor. 
An  example  of  such  confounding  is  the  reported  association 
between  the  Gm  locus  and  non-insulin-dependent  diabetes  mel- 
litus  (NIDDM)  in  American  Indians  that  disappeared  when  the 
analysis  was  restricted  to  full-heritage  Pima-Papago  Indians  (6). 
The  likely  explanation  for  this  finding  was  that  the  Gm  locus 
served  as  a surrogate  for  Caucasian  heritage  and  that  the  risk  of 
NIDDM  varied  with  this  level  of  ancestry. 

Recently,  much  interest  has  been  focused  on  the  use  of  fam- 
ily-based controls  to  avoid  the  problem  of  ethnic  confounding. 
One  approach  is  to  match  each  case  with  one  or  more  unaffected 
siblings  (7,8)  or  cousins  (8)  and  to  use  analytic  techniques  for 
matched  case-control  studies  (9)  to  estimate  effects  and  to  test 
hypotheses.  A second  approach  is  to  match  each  case  to  a set  of 
“pseudosiblings,”  formed  as  the  set  of  genotypes  that  was  not 
transmitted  from  the  parents  to  the  case.  Several  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  testing  candidate  gene  associations  and  for 
estimating  genetic  RRs,  including  the  transmission  disequilib- 
rium test  (TDT),  conditional  logistic  regression,  and  haplotype- 
sharing  techniques  (4,10-19).  Both  the  sib-control  and  pseudo- 
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sib-control  approaches  have  the  advantage  that  they  provide 
perfect  matching  on  ethnicity. 

We  review  the  basic  family-based  case-control  designs,  de- 
scribe a general  approach  to  examine  their  validity  and  effi- 
ciency, and  summarize  what  is  known  about  their  relative  effi- 
ciency for  estimating  the  genetic  RR.  We  also  describe 
variations  on  currently  proposed  designs  that  may  be  useful  in 
some  circumstances. 

Designs 

For  a disease  like  cancer  with  variable  age  of  onset,  we  con- 
sider the  genetic  RR  parameter  of  interest  to  be  the  ratio  of 
age-specific  incidence  rates  (i.e.,  the  hazard  rate  ratio).  With  this 
choice,  the  odds  ratio  from  any  matched  case-control  design  is 
a consistent  estimator  of  the  RR,  provided  controls  are  randomly 
selected  from  the  “risk  set”  comprising  those  members  of  the 
population  at  risk  who  were  disease  free  at  the  age  at  which  the 
case  was  affected.  Indeed,  exclusion  of  subjects  who  later  de- 
veloped the  disease  of  interest  will  bias  odds  ratio  estimates 
away  from  the  null  (20).  There  is  then  no  need  for  a rare  disease 
assumption  (21).  Control  subjects  should  also  be  matched  to 
case  patients  on  any  potential  confounders  and  generally  should 
be  matched  on  sex  (particularly  for  sex-specific  diseases). 

Sib  Controls 

Instead  of  defining  the  source  population  as  the  entire  popu- 
lation, one  could  consider  only  the  immediate  or  more  distant 
family  members  of  the  case  as  potential  controls,  leading  to  the 
various  designs  considered  here.  For  example,  in  the  sib- 
matched  case-control  design,  the  investigator  matches  each  case 
patient  to  one  or  more  unaffected  sibling  controls.  The  principles 
of  risk-set  sampling  require  that  controls  have  attained  the  age  of 
the  case  and  still  be  disease  free.  If  only  recently  incident  cases 
are  included,  this  criteria  essentially  restricts  control  selection  to 
older  siblings.  Of  course,  a sibling  who  is  younger  than  the  case 
may  achieve  the  case’s  age  of  diagnosis  during  the  study  period 
and  then  become  eligible  as  a control.  Use  of  siblings  who  have 
not  yet  attained  the  age  of  the  case  may  lead  to  effect  estimates 
that  are  biased  away  from  the  null,  but  this  bias  could  theoret- 
ically be  corrected  with  the  use  of  knowledge  of  the  population 
rates.  Inclusion  of  such  siblings  would  also  pose  problems  if 
time-dependent  covariates  are  involved. 

Although  genotypes  do  not  change  with  age,  a restriction  to 
younger  sibs  could  lead  to  confounding  of  the  effects  of  envi- 
ronmental exposures  that  have  secular  trends  (e.g.,  oral  contra- 
ceptive use)  and  conceivably  confounding  of  the  effects  of  any 
genotypes  with  which  such  risk  factors  were  associated.  As  in 
any  case-control  study  of  time-dependent  factors,  the  exposure 
status  of  cases  and  controls  should  be  compared  at  a common 
“reference  age,”  such  as  the  case’s  age  at  diagnosis  (or  some 
common  interval  prior  to  it  to  allow  for  latency).  In  addition  to 
being  perfectly  matched  on  ethnicity,  siblings  will  also  be 
matched  on  many  other  potential  confounding  variables.  Al- 
though this  match  offers  protection  from  bias,  siblings  are  likely 
to  be  overmatched  on  many  factors  (including  genotype)  that 
will  result  in  less  efficient  parameter  estimation.  This  situation 
will  be  explored  quantitatively  below. 

From  a practical  standpoint,  the  use  of  sibling  controls  may 
offer  several  nonstatistical  advantages  over  population  controls. 
The  occurrence  of  disease  in  the  case  may  make  his  or  her 
relatives  much  more  willing  to  participate  than  an  unrelated 
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subject  from  the  general  population.  In  addition  to  reducing  cost,  ; 
this  willingness  may  result  in  the  control  being  more  careful  in 
filling  out  a risk-factor  questionnaire.  Because  the  case  and  sib- 
ling will  share  many  exposures,  researchers  will  be  able  to  cross-  | 
validate  questionnaire  information  that  has  been  obtained  from 
the  case  and  control,  such  as  the  types  of  cancer  in  their  ances-  ! 
tors,  or  to  ask  comparative  questions,  such  as  which  of  the  two 
was  more  exposed  to  particular  environmental  factors.  Many  j 
groups  have,  or  are  in  the  process  of  collecting,  family-based  I 
cancer  data  resources.  For  example,  the  Cancer  Surveillance  | 
Project  for  Orange  and  San  Diego  Counties  routinely  abstracts  I 
family  history  information  on  first-  and  second-degree  relatives  | 
and  first  cousins  of  all  cases;  this  resource  is  the  basis  of  a i 
population-based  family  study  of  breast  and  ovarian  cancers 
involving  a family-history  stratified  sample  of  cases  (22).  Once  ' 
a resource  such  as  this  project  has  been  established,  selection  of 
sibling  controls  can  be  much  less  expensive  than  finding  con-  ' 
trols  from  the  general  population.  Conversely,  not  all  cases  will  ! 
have  an  eligible  and  willing  sibling  available;  in  addition  to  the  I 
obvious  loss  of  sample  size,  it  is  possible  that  selection  bias  [ 
could  arise  if  availability  of  a sib  control  were  related  both  to 
disease  risk  and  to  allele  frequency. 

Cousin  Controls 

Instead  of  a sibling,  one  could  obtain  another  relative  of  the  ' 
case  as  a control.  If  one  is  also  studying  risk  factors  of  which  | 
distribution  varies  by  generation,  controls  should  probably  be  ' 
drawn  from  the  same  generation,  such  as  first  cousins.  Com-  ; 
pared  with  a sibling  control,  the  advantage  of  a cousin  is  that  one  1 
may  be  able  to  obtain  closer  matching  on  age  and  year  of  birth, 
with  less  loss  in  efficiency  because  the  case  and  cousin  are  not  i 
as  closely  matched  on  genotype.  The  trade-off  is  that  there  is  no 
longer  the  absolute  protection  from  ethnic  confounding  because 
the  case  and  cousin  have  only  one  side  of  their  families  in 
common  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  two  unrelated  parents 
of  the  case  and  cousin  derive  from  the  same  ethnic  background. 

In  this  circumstance,  one  might  want  to  select  two  cousin  con- 
trols, one  from  each  side  of  the  family,  but  it  remains  to  be 
shown  that  this  will  provide  adequate  protection  from  bias.  From 
a practical  standpoint,  cousin  controls  have  many  of  the  same 
advantages  as  sibling  controls,  including  increased  willingness 
to  participate  and  possible  pre-identification  through  a family- 
based  data  resource.  As  in  the  sibling  design,  not  all  cases  will 
have  an  eligible  and  willing  cousin  control,  but  there  is  generally 
a larger  pool  from  which  to  choose. 

Pseudosibling  Controls 

In  this  design,  no  actual  controls  are  selected.  Instead,  geno- 
typic data  are  obtained  on  the  parents  of  the  case,  and  the  ge- 
notype transmitted  to  the  case  is  then  compared  with  the  three 
genotypes  (pseudosiblings)  that  were  not  transmitted  to  the  case. 
Suppose  we  label  the  alleles  of  the  two  parents  ia,b)  and  {c,d) 
and  the  case’s  alleles  as  (a,c)  (recognizing  that  some  of  these 
alleles  may  be  identical  by  state).  Then  the  three  pseudosibling 
genotypes  are  (a,d),  (b,c),  and  (b.d)  and  the  question  that  this 
design  seeks  to  address  is  whether  a specific  allele  or  genotype 
occurs  more  commonly  in  cases  than  in  their  pseudosibs.  Con-  ' 
ditional  logistic  regression  for  1:3  matched  case-control  studies  | 
is  the  appropriate  analysis  for  such  data  (11).  The  TDT,  which 
simply  compares  the  case  with  his  or  her  “antisib”  {b,d),  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  score  test  from  the  conditional  logistic 
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likelihood  under  a multiplicative  model  for  dominance,  in  which 
the  homozygote  RR  is  the  square  of  the  heterozygote  RR 
(4,16,19). 

Both  the  sib-matched  case-control  and  the  pseudosib  (or 
TDT)  designs  test  the  same  null  hypothesis,  i.e.,  that  there  is  no 
association  or  no  linkage  between  the  candidate  gene  (or 
marker)  and  the  underlying  trait  gene.  Thus,  neither  design  will 
detect  association  with  a gene  that  is  in  disequilibrium  with  a 
causal  gene  (e.g..  because  of  population  stratification)  but  that  is 
not  linked  to  that  causal  gene.  Essentially,  sib  controls  can  be 
thought  of  as  a finite  realization  of  genotypes  from  the  theoret- 
ical distribution  of  pseudosib  genotypes,  with  the  only  funda- 
mental difference  being  that  real  sibs  are  required  to  have  sur- 
vived to  the  age  of  the  case.  The  lack  of  this  restriction  in  the 
pseudosib  design  produces  an  estimator  of  the  genetic  RR  that  is 
biased  toward  the  null  by  an  amount  that  disappears  with  in- 
creasing disease  rarity,  although  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis 
test  is  not  affected  (8). 

As  with  the  sibling-  and  cousin-control  designs,  parents  are 
more  likely  to  be  willing  to  participate  than  a population  control, 
and  the  design  will  take  advantage  of  existing  information  avail- 
able in  a family-based  data  resource.  In  practice,  the  utility  of 
this  design  is  limited  to  disorders  that  occur  at  young  enough 
ages  that  parents  of  the  case  are  still  likely  to  be  alive.  This 
limitation  excludes  many  cancers,  unless  the  focus  is  on  younger 
onset  cases.  It  has  been  shown  that,  if  the  genotype  is  missing  on 
one  parent,  there  can  be  bias  in  the  TDT  (23).  An  alternative 
approach  when  parental  data  are  missing  is  to  use  the  sib-TDT 
(24),  which  involves  a comparison  of  the  genotype  of  an  affected 
sibling  to  that  in  an  unaffected  sibling,  and  is  similar  to  the 
sibling-control  approach  described  above.  One  can  also  combine 
the  TDT  and  sib-TDT,  using  parental  genotypes  if  they  are  avail- 
able and  siblings  if  they  are  not  (24).  However,  if  there  are 
multiple  affected  subjects  (or  multiple  unaffected  siblings  for  the 
sib-TDT),  the  TDT  and  sib-TDT  provide  only  a valid  test  of 
linkage;  the  test  of  association  will  have  an  inflated  type  I error 
rate. 

Restricted  Designs 

For  diseases  that  are  not  too  rare,  one  might  consider  any  of 
the  above  designs  with  an  additional  restriction  to  subjects  with 
a positive  family  history.  The  rationale  would  be  to  increase  the 
allele  frequency  in  the  sample,  thereby  improving  the  statistical 
efficiency  for  detecting  associations  with  rare  genes.  However, 
care  must  be  taken  that  any  restriction  applied  to  cases  is  applied 
equally  to  controls.  For  example,  if  one  required  the  case  to  have 
an  affected  first-degree  relative,  one  would  have  to  make  the 
same  requirement  for  controls.  For  a design  with  population 
controls,  this  requirement  might  entail  some  form  of  multistage 
sampling  (25,26),  in  which  one  obtains  family  history  informa- 
tion on  an  unrestricted  series  of  potential  cases  and  controls  and 
then  selects  a subsample  of  those  with  a positive  history.  Sib 
controls  are  automatically  matched  on  family  history  (among 
sibs,  parents,  and  more  distant  relatives,  but  not  their  offspring), 
and  such  sibships  might  be  easily  identified  from  registries  that 
contain  family  history  data.  Cousin  controls  with  comparable 
family  histories  are  not  as  easily  identified,  although  case- 
cousin  pairs  that  share  an  affected  grandparent  would  be  a valid 
comparison,  as  would  those  that  each  have  an  affected  sibling. 
However,  case-cousin  pairs  that  each  have  an  affected  parent 
would  be  a valid  comparison  only  if  the  two  parents  were  related 


to  each  other  or  if  neither  parent  was  a relative  of  the  other  pair 
member.  Such  case-cousin  pairs  with  two  affected  relatives 
would  generally  be  quite  uncommon. 

Comparison  of  Designs 

We  now  describe  our  basic  approach  to  comparing  the  valid- 
ity and  relative  efficiency  for  estimating  the  genetic  RR  for 
various  family-control  and  population-control  designs. 

We  assume  that  the  data  consist  of  diseased  subjects  (cases) 
and  one  or  more  matched  controls  (real  or  pseudosiblings)  for 
each  case.  Let  d^j  denote  the  disease  status  of  subject  j in 
matched  set  i,  and  let  g^j  denote  the  genotype  at  some  locus  of 
interest.  For  simplicity,  we  assume  that  the  alleles  at  the  locus 
can  be  classified  as  either  mutant  (denoted  by  A)  or  normal 
(denoted  by  a),  with  population  frequency  q of  the  A allele, 
although  the  methods  are  easily  extended  to  genes  with  more 
than  two  alleles.  Let  G(g)  denote  a genetic  covariate  with  values 
Gig)  = 0 when  g = aa,  G(g)  = 1 when  g = AA,  and  G(g)  = 
A when  g = Aa.  The  parameter  A is  coded  to  reflect  an  assumed 
mode  of  inheritance,  with  A = 1 corresponding  to  dominant 
inheritance,  A = 0 to  recessive  inheritance,  and  A = 0.5  to 
multiplicative  (or  log-additive)  inheritance;  this  parameter  can 
also  be  estimated  in  a general  codominant  model. 

For  a binary  trait,  we  assume  a logistic  model  for  penetrance, 
i.e., 


\ogit[Pr{d=l\g)]  = a,  + ^G{g),  [1] 

where  a,  denotes  the  logit  of  the  baseline  risk  for  noncarriers  in 
matched  set  i,  and  (B  is  the  log-RR  for  carriers  of  a mutation.  For 
matched  pairs  data,  the  conditional  likelihood  is  a function  of 
only  p,  which  we  assume  is  common  across  matched  pairs.  If  p 
were  variable  across  the  population,  then  a study  would  estimate 
some  form  of  weighted  average  of  the  distribution  of  p values, 
the  particular  weighting  being  somewhat  different  for  popula- 
tion-control versus  family-control  designs.  In  the  family-control 
designs,  we  assume  that  the  disease  outcomes  among  relatives 
are  conditionally  independent,  given  their  genotypes.  Letting  gn 
denote  the  genotype  of  the  case  in  the  i'^  matched  pair,  the 
conditional  logistic  likelihood  is 


^(P)=n 

i 


exp(pG(g,i)) 

2exp(pG(gy)) 


jeMi 


[2] 


where  M,  denotes  the  set  of  subjects  in  the  f''  case-control  set. 
For  the  case-pseudosib  design,  j ranges  over  the  case  and  the 
three  pseudosibs. 

For  a disease  of  variable  age  at  onset,  essentially  the  same 
likelihood  can  be  derived  from  Cox’s  proportional  hazards 
model, 


Mug)  = XqU)  exp(PG(g)), 

where  X(t,g)  denotes  the  genotype-specific  incidence  rate  at  age 
t and  XqU)  denotes  an  unspecified  set  of  baseline  rates  in  non- 
carriers. Equation  2 then  results  when  the  controls  are  drawn  at 
random  from  the  risk  set  for  the  f''  case. 

The  models  above  can  be  expanded  to  include  one  or  more 
environmental  covariates  (z)  and  gene-environment  interaction 
terms.  In  this  case,  the  logistic  model  becomes 

logit[Rr(z(  = l|g,z)]  = a,-  -I-  PG(g)  -h  yz  -I-  TiG(g)z, 
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with  an  analogous  extension  to  Cox’s  proportional  hazards 
model.  For  either  model,  the  conditional  likelihood  is 

, ^ ^ TT  exp[pG(g,./)  + 7z,./  + TiG(g,.,)z,/] 

L(P,  7,  Ti)  = H . 

; 2j  exp[pG(gy)  + yz^j  + TiG(gy)Zy] 
jeMi 

In  the  pseudosibling  design,  Zij  is  set  equal  to  Zu  for  all  j,  pre- 
cluding estimation  of  the  environmental  main  effect  parameter 
(7)  and  requiring  an  assumption  of  independence  of  the  genetic 
and  environmental  factors  conditional  on  parental  genotypes  for 
valid  estimation  of  t]. 

To  assess  the  validity  of  a design  or  analysis  combination  for 
estimation  of  p,  we  computed  the  expectation  of  the  score  sta- 
tistic (the  first  derivative  with  respect  to  p of  the  log  likelihood) 
under  the  true  model.  If  this  expectation  is  zero,  then  the  esti- 
mator is  said  to  be  Fisher  consistent,  meaning  that  the  maximum 
likelihood  estimate  will  converge  to  the  true  value  with  increas- 
ing sample  size.  In  this  case,  the  asymptotic  relative  efficiency 
(ARE)  for  estimating  p for  one  design  compared  with  another  is 
defined  as  the  inverse  of  the  ratio  of  their  expected  variances  of 
P under  the  alternative  hypothesis  or  equivalently  as  the  ratio  of 
the  sample  size  required  to  attain  the  same  precision  and  power. 
We  compute  the  expected  variance  of  p as  the  inverse  of  the 
Fisher  information,  evaluated  at  the  true  value  of  the  parameters 
(ttQ,  pQ,  qo).  For  comparability  across  several  parameter  values, 
we  fixed  the  population  prevalence  of  the  disease  (Kp)  and  the 
attributable  risk  (AR)  and  then,  for  given  values  of  the  log-RR 
(Po),  solved  the  following  two  equations  for  ag  and 

2 - 1)  Pr(gM 

AR  = ^^ 

2 Pr{g\qo) 

g 

and 

Kp=^  Pr{d  = l|G(g),  ao^  Po)  Pr{g\qo). 

8 

The  factor  Pr{g\qQ)  was  computed  assuming  Hardy-Weinberg 
equilibrium,  and  the  penetrance  factor  in  the  equation  for  Kp  was 
computed  as  the  anti-logit  of  the  expression  in  equation  1.  Let- 
ting Pel  denote  the  relationship  between  the  case  and  the  control 
and  assuming  a 1 ; 1 matched  design,  the  Fisher  information  was 
computed  as 

EmRel)]  = ^mg)  Pr{g\d,  ^Ud,  = 0,  ag,  pg,  ^g,  Rel) 

g 

^!(m  Pr{d,  = l|gi)  Pr{d,  = Olg.)  Pr{g\Rel,qo) 

_ _g 

^Pr{d]  = \ \g^)Pr(d2  = 0|g2)  Pr{g\RelqQ) 

g 

[3] 

where  g = (g],g2)  and  /(P)  is  the  observed  information,  i.e. 
the  negative  of  the  matrix  of  second  partial  derivatives  of  the 
conditional  log-likelihood.  One  can  see  from  equation  3 that 
the  joint  distribution  of  the  case  and  control  genotypes  is  the 
factor  that  differentiates  the  informativeness  of  the  various  de- 
signs. If  the  case  and  control  are  unrelated,  Pr(g\Rel,qQ)  = 
P^(gMo>P^^g2\do)^  weight  is  determined  solely  by  the 

allele  frequency.  However,  if  the  case  and  control  are  siblings, 
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Pr{g\Relqo)  = ^gj,gPr{gx\gpg,n)Pr{g2\gfigm)Pr{g^%)Pr{g,„\qo) 
and  the  weight  is  a function  of  both  the  allele  frequency  and  the 
genetic  relationship  between  the  pair.  Note  that,  although  com- 
putation of  the  expected  information  for  the  sib-matched  design 
involves  a summation  over  parental  genotypes  (gpgm),  the  actual 
information  depends  only  on  the  joint  distribution  of  the  geno- 
types of  the  case  and  sibling  control. 

Results 

In  the  presence  of  population  stratification,  the  amount  of 
bias  in  the  estimate  of  genetic  RR  when  using  the  population- 
based  case-control  design  depends  on  the  true  RR  and  the  ratio  ! 
of  allele  frequencies  in  the  strata  fSj.  The  sib-control  design  is  ' 
always  consistent,  the  pseudosib  design  is  approximately  con- 
sistent for  a rare  disease  but  inconsistent  for  a common  disease, 
and  the  consistency  of  the  cousin  design  will  depend  on  whether 
the  unrelated  parents  of  the  cousins  come  from  the  same  or 
different  population  strata.  The  bias  in  the  pseudosib  design  for 
a common  disease  occurs  even  in  the  absence  of  population 
stratification,  although  a method  has  been  proposed  for  correct- 
ing this  bias  (8). 

Fig.  1 provides  a summary  of  the  ARE  of  the  three  basic 
family  designs  for  estimating  p,  relative  to  case-control  studies 
using  unrelated  controls.  The  results  are  based  on  a disease  with 
population  prevalence  Kp  = \%  and  AR  = 5%,  although  the 
relative  efficiencies  are  not  substantially  affected  by  these  two 
parameters.  Under  a dominant  model,  the  ARE  is  approximately 
50%  using  sib  controls,  88%  using  cousin  controls,  and  100% 
using  pseudosib  controls,  regardless  of  the  true  underlying  value 
of  the  genetic  RR.  Under  a multiplicative  model,  these  three 
AREs  are  nearly  identical  to  those  for  the  dominant  model  (data 
not  shown).  Eor  the  recessive  model,  the  relative  efficiencies  are 
higher  than  for  the  dominant  model  in  all  three  designs.  As  the 
genetic  RR  ranges  from  2 to  20,  the  AREs  range  from  66%  to 
72%  using  sib  controls,  from  95%  to  99%  using  cousin  controls, 
and  from  150%  to  260%  using  pseudosib  controls.  Although  on 
a per-case  basis  the  pseudosib  design  is  statistically  more  effi- 
cient than  unrelated  controls  for  a recessive  gene,  this  design 
requires  three  genotypes  per  case  rather  than  two  and  so  may  be 
less  cost  efficient  if  the  cost  of  genotyping  is  high  in  relation  to 
the  cost  of  subject  enrollment. 

To  provide  some  intuition  to  account  for  these  efficiency 
comparisons.  Table  1 provides  the  expected  number  of  case- 
control  pairs  in  the  unrelated-control  and  sib-control  designs  for 
a dominant  and  a recessive  gene  and  a particular  choice  of 
parameter  values.  No  population  stratification  is  assumed,  and, 
in  all  the  designs  shown,  the  McNemar  odds  ratio  {c/b)  provides 
a good  approximation  to  the  assumed  RR  of  20.  Compared  with 
the  unrelated-control  design,  use  of  the  sibling-control  design 
results  in  a larger  proportion  of  genotype-concordant  pairs  (cells 
a and  d)  because  of  overmatching,  and  thus  a smaller  number  of 
discordant  pairs  {b  and  c)  on  which  the  variance  of  P is  deter- 
mined. Eor  relatively  rare  genes,  it  is  evident  that  the  primary 
determinant  of  this  variance  is  the  number  b of  case-noncarrier 
and  control-carrier  pairs. 

Similar  comparisons  of  relative  efficiency  for  estimating  the 
gene-environment  interaction  parameter  ti  have  also  been  car- 
ried out  (8).  The  efficiency  for  a particular  design  in  this  case 
depends  on  the  distribution  of  the  three  types  of  discordant  pairs: 

1)  genotype  concordant  and  exposure  discordant,  2)  genotype 
discordant  and  exposure  concordant,  and  3)  jointly  discordant. 
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Fig.  1.  Asymptotic  relative  efficiency  versus  genetic  relative  risk  for  the  case-sibling  (circle),  case-cousin  (triangle),  and  pseudosibling  (square)  designs,  relative 
to  the  unrelated-control  design,  assuming  disease  prevalence  of  1%,  attributable  risk  of  5%,  and  either  dominant  (a)  or  recessive  (b)  inheritance. 


Table  1.  Illustrative  example  of  the  expected  case-control  genotype  distributions  for  the  unrelated-control  and  sib-control  designs, 

under  dominant  and  recessive  models* 


Case  genotype 


Model 

Control  type 

Control  genotype 

Carrier 

Noncarrier 

Var(P)  = l/b  + 1/c 

ARE  = Vi/Ej,  % 

Dominant 

1)  Unrelated 

Carrier 

a = 46 

b = 129 

Noncarrier 

c = 2576 

d = 7249 

0.00814 

2)  Sibling 

Carrier 

a = 1188 

b = 66 

Noncarrier 

c = 1311 

d = 7435 

0.01591 

51 

Recessive 

1 ) Unrelated 

Carrier 

a = 45 

b = 127 

Noncarrier 

c = 2546 

d = 7282 

0.00826 

2)  Sibling 

Carrier 

a = 745 

b = m 

Noncarrier 

c = 1770 

d = 7397 

0.01193 

69 

*Expected  distributions  were  computed 

assuming  the  population  disease  prevalence 

= 1%,  relative  risk 

= 20.  allele  frequency 

= 0.14  (recessive)  or  0.01 

(dominant),  and  10000  case-control  pairs 

in  each  design.  ARE  = 

asymptomatic  relative  efficiency. 

For  a rare  gene,  the  use  of  sib  controls  can  be  substantially  more 
efficient  than  the  use  of  population  controls  for  estimating  a G x 
E effect.  The  reason  is  that,  when  the  gene  is  rare,  efficiency  is 
determined  primarily  by  the  number  of  genotype  concordant, 
exposure  discordant  pairs,  although  the  other  two  types  of  dis- 
cordant pairs  also  contribute  (Table  2).  Because  of  the  partial 
matching  on  genotype,  genotype  concordant  pairs  are  more  com- 
mon within  sibships  than  within  a case  and  unrelated  control 
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pair,  leading  to  the  improved  efficiency.  However,  if  sibs  are 
also  highly  concordant  for  environmental  exposure,  this  situa- 
tion will  tend  to  reduce  their  efficiency  relative  to  unrelated 
controls. 

In  contrast  to  the  basic  designs,  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
restricted  designs  for  estimating  p depends  strongly  on  the  ge- 
netic RR  and  the  AR  but  depends  only  weakly  on  the  population 
prevalence  of  disease.  Table  3 compares  several  restricted  de- 

^ 


Table  2.  Illustrative  example  of  the  expected  case-control  genotype  x 
environment  distributions  under  a dominant  model* 


Genotypet 

Environment^; 

Unrelated 
control  subjects 

Sibling 

control  subjects 

C-C 

E-U 

155 

418 

c-c 

U-E 

207 

1578 

C-N 

E-E 

44 

34 

N-C 

E-E 

883 

688 

C-N 

E-U 

883 

1124 

N-C 

U-E 

66 

30 

*Expected  distributions  were  computed  assuming  genetic  relative  risk  = 10, 
environmental  relative  risk  = 2,  interaction  relative  risk  = 2,  allele  frequency 
= 0.1,  exposure  prevalence  = 0.25,  and  sibling  exposure  concordance  odds 
ratio  = 2. 

tGenotype  of  the  case-genotype  of  the  control  (C  = carrier,  N = noncarrier). 

^Exposure  status  in  the  case-exposure  status  in  the  control  (E  = exposed;  U 
= unexposed). 


signs  fox  Kp  = 1%,  several  modes  of  inheritance,  and  a range  of 
relative  and  ARs.  Generally,  the  efficiency  gains  are  greatest  for 
genes  with  low  AR  and  large  RR,  i.e.,  for  rare  major  suscepti- 
bility genes.  Across  inheritance  modes,  efficiency  gains  in  the 
restricted  designs  are  greatest  for  a dominant  gene.  In  the  sib- 
ling-control design,  restriction  to  pairs  with  an  affected  parent 
(design  SAP)  substantially  improves  efficiency  for  a dominant 
gene,  whereas,  if  the  restriction  is  to  pairs  with  an  additional 
affected  sibling  (design  SAS),  one  can  expect  substantial  effi- 
ciency gains  for  either  a recessive  or  a dominant  gene. 

Absolute  power  can  be  computed  with  the  use  of  standard 
methods  once  the  expected  distribution  of  case-control  genotype 
probabilities  has  been  computed.  For  example,  using  the  data  in 
Table  1,  for  a recessive  gene  with  q = 0.14  and  RR  = 20,  we 
would  expect  c = \1 .1%  and  b — 0.88%  of  sib-matched  case- 
control  pairs  to  be  informative,  leading  to  a McNemar  test  of 
= (c  - bf-lic  -X-  b)  — 0.152A.  To  obtain  90%  power  at  a two- 
sided  5%  significance  level,  one  would  therefore  require  N = 
(1.96  -h  1.28)^/0.152  = 69  matched  pairs.  Of  course,  for  smaller 
RRs,  the  required  sample  size  would  be  larger.  One  can  also  use 
a standard  software  program  to  compute  sample  size  for  a case 
and  unrelated-control  design  and  then  use  the  values  plotted  in 
Fig.  1 to  adjust  the  sample  size  to  a family-controlled  design.  For 
example,  if  one  assumed  a dominant  model  and  the  required 
number  of  pairs  for  a study  with  unrelated  controls  was  100,  the 


necessary  number  of  pairs  would  be  200  (100/0.5)  for  a case-sib 
study,  or  114  (100/0.88)  for  a case-cousin  study. 

Discussion 

We  have  argued  that  family-based  case-control  studies  offer 
an  attractive  alternative  to  population-based  case-control  de- 
signs using  unrelated  controls.  Their  primary  advantage  is  that 
they  overcome  the  problem  of  population  stratification  that  can 
lead  to  spurious  associations  with  noncausal  genes  that  are  not 
even  linked  with  any  causal  genes.  The  sibling  and  pseudosib 
designs  completely  avoid  this  problem,  whereas  the  cousin- 
control  design  avoids  it  only  approximately  to  the  extent  that 
families  tend  to  marry  within  ethnic  groups.  This  protection 
from  bias  is  arguably  worth  the  penalty  of  reduced  statistical 
efficiency  resulting  from  overmatching  on  genotype.  We  have 
also  shown  that  on  a per-case  basis,  the  pseudosib  design  can  be 
more  efficient  than  the  unrelated-control  design  and  that  restric- 
tion to  multiple  case  families  can  lead  to  even  more  efficient 
designs,  if  done  appropriately.  Finally,  we  have  argued  that  fam- 
ily-based designs  offer  certain  nonstatistical  advantages,  such  as 
improved  cooperation  and  reduced  cost,  that  must  be  weighed 
against  the  potential  loss  in  sample  size  from  cases  who  do  have 
a suitable  family  control  and  the  potential  selection  bias  if  such 
losses  are  nondifferential. 

A spin-off  of  these  family-based  designs,  particularly  those 
involving  cousin  controls  or  restriction  to  multiple-case  families, 
is  the  availability  of  phenotype  information  on  other  family 
members  not  involved  themselves  as  cases  or  controls,  whose 
genotypes  may  not  be  known.  We  have  considered  here  the 
analysis  of  only  the  measured  genotypes  for  the  selected  cases 
and  their  matched  controls.  To  take  advantage  of  the  entire  vec- 
tor d of  phenotype  data  on  family  members,  one  could  conduct 
a “modified  segregation  analysis”  in  which  one  forms  a likeli- 
hood by  summing  over  all  possible  genotypes  of  the  untyped 
individuals  conditional  on  the  observed  genotypes  g^.  The 
ascertainment  process  (As'c)  (e.g.,  that  each  family  contains  at 
least  one  case  and  at  least  one  unaffected  sibling)  can  be  ad- 
dressed either  by  forming  a “retrospective”  likelihood  from 
terms  of  the  form  Pr(g^d)  or  by  modeling  the  ascertainment 
process  explicitly  in  a “prospective”  likelihood  Pr{d\g^/xsc)  or 
“joint”  likelihood  Pr{d,g^Asc).  For  example  the  joint  likelihood 
for  a single  family  would  be  computed  as 


Table  3.  Asymptotic  relative  efficiencies  of  various  family-based  case-control  designs  with  restrictions  on  family  history,  relative  to  the  unrestricted 

population-control  design,  assuming  the  population  disease  rate  is  l%* 


Design 

Relative  risk 

Recessive 

Multiplicative 

Dominant 

AR  = 0.05 

AR 

= 0.20 

AR  = 0.05  AR 

= 0.20 

AR  = 0.05 

AR  = 0.20 

ARE  (%) 

ARE  (%) 

ARE  (%) 

SAP 

2 

71 

58 

58 

53 

70 

61 

20 

105 

104 

121 

96 

332 

184 

SAS 

2 

81 

62 

59 

54 

70 

61 

20 

313 

197 

124 

103 

332 

184 

CAG 

2 

102 

96 

94 

90 

102 

93 

20 

134 

144 

142 

124 

322 

213 

PAP 

2 

160 

123 

117 

108 

141 

119 

20 

318 

273 

248 

204 

654 

351 

*Design  codes:  SAP  = siblings  with  affected  parent;  SAS  = siblings  with  affected  sibling;  CAG  = cousins  with  affected  grandparent;  PAP  = pseudosiblings 
with  affected  parent;  AR  = attributable  risk. 
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L(a.p,<7)  = Pr{d,g„\Asc) 

^Pr{Asc\d)  Pr{d\g^,g,„a,^)  Pr{g^.gjq) 

_ gu 

^^Pr{Asc\d)Prid\g„,g^.a,^)  Prig^,gjq) 

gu  d 

where  the  second  sum  in  the  denominator  is  taken  over  all  pos- 
sible vectors  of  disease  status  within  the  family.  The  likelihood 
for  a set  of  families  would  be  computed  as  the  product  of  family- 
specific  likelihood  contributions. 

An  advantage  of  these  segregation  likelihoods  is  that  they 
need  not  be  restricted  to  families  with  at  least  one  case  and  one 
unaffected  relative.  For  example,  if  the  initial  ascertainment  is 
based  on  selection  of  affected  case  patients  from  a population 
registry,  all  cases  and  their  families  can  be  included  using  the 
above  likelihoods,  while  only  those  cases  with  an  eligible  unaf- 
fected sibling  will  be  used  in  the  conditional  logistic  likelihood 
for  the  case-sib  design.  However,  whereas  the  conditional  lo- 
gistic likelihood  depends  only  on  the  genetic  RR  parameter  p, 

, the  segregation  likelihoods  also  involve  the  baseline  risk  a and 
1 allele  frequency  q as  nuisance  parameters.  Nevertheless,  pre- 
liminary calculations  indicate  that  incorporation  of  phenotypic 
' data  on  relatives  can  lead  to  substantial  gains  in  information 
compared  with  a case-control  design,  despite  the  need  to  esti- 
j mate  these  additional  parameters.  Another  disadvantage  of  the 
segregation  likelihoods  is  the  greater  potential  for  bias  if  the 
I form  of  the  model  is  misspecified,  e.g.,  if  one  were  to  assume  the 
I parameters  were  homogeneous  across  the  population  when  in 
I fact  they  were  variable  or  if  there  was  additional  dependency 
! within  families  that  was  not  correctly  modeled  (27). 
i An  additional  benefit  of  these  family-based  designs  is  that 
; they  can  provide  a resource  for  subsequent  segregation  and  link- 
t age  analyses  to  test  for  and  to  localize  additional  genes,  after 
1 accounting  for  any  measured  genes  that  may  partially  explain 
the  observed  familial  aggregation  (28,29).  To  facilitate  such 
studies,  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  population-based  disease 
I registries  with  at  least  some  family  history  data  available,  even 
■ if  imperfect.  This  type  of  resource  would  more  easily  allow  the 
I ascertainment  of  cases  with  various  types  of  family  history,  par- 
! ticularly  the  designs  involving  restriction  to  multiple-case  fami- 
lies. In  summary,  family-based  case-control  designs  have  a 
number  of  attractive  features  that  make  them  worth  considering 
when  designing  a gene-association  study  for  cancer  or  some 
other  complex  disease. 
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We  describe  the  advantages  of  using  established  cohort  stud- 
ies that  have  collected  blood  samples  to  investigate  the  role  of 
genes  in  the  etiology  of  cancer.  These  studies  include  the 
cost-efficiency  and  reliability  of  nested  case-control  substud- 
ies from  the  cohort  for  exploration  of  gene-disease  associa- 
tions and  gene-environment  interactions  as  well  as  gene  pen- 
etrance. Also,  the  cohort  may  serve  as  a well-defined  “mini- 
population” from  which  to  study  population  stratification 
and  molecular  markers  of  ethnicity.  We  conclude  that  cohort 
studies  can  play  a significant  role  in  assessing  the  role  of 
genetic  markers  for  common  tumors  or  multiple  cancer  sites. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;26:39-42] 


Many  open  questions  exist  about  the  importance  of  genetics 
in  causing  cancer  and  about  the  degree  to  which  genetic  varia- 
tion can  explain  the  variation  in  cancer  risk  across  different 
populations.  Estimates  of  familial  risk  and  penetrance  for  puta- 
tive major  genes  can  be  obtained  from  family  studies  via  seg- 
regation analysis  (1,2)  or,  once  localized,  via  joint  segregation 
and  linkage  analysis  (3).  Once  the  gene  has  been  cloned,  it  is  of 
interest  to  assess  the  role  of  the  gene  in  cancer  etiology  in  the 
general  population.  In  some  circumstances,  family  studies  can 
be  used  to  estimate  penetrance  (4).  But,  to  assess  relative  and 
attributable  risk  in  the  general  population,  population  case- 
control  studies  have  been  the  main  approach  used  over  the  past 
decade  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  common  genetic  polymor- 
phisms on  cancer  risk  (5).  Case-control  studies  are  particularly 
appealing  when  large  numbers  of  cases  need  to  be  rapidly  ac- 
crued or  when  time-consuming  and  resource-intensive  exposure 
assessment  is  required.  In  studies  of  genetic  factors,  these  ad- 
vantages of  the  case-control  design  are  not  reduced  by  potential 
information  biases,  which  may  occur  more  commonly  for  certain 
exposures  (i.e.,  dietary)  assessed  in  case-control  studies  than  in 
prospective  cohort  studies. 

Cohort  studies  may  also  be  used  to  evaluate  genetic  effects 
and  may  have  some  important  advantages  over  case-control 
studies.  Even  if  a case-control  study  might  be  more  appropriate 
for  answering  a question  about  multiple  exposures  obtained 
from  questionnaires  about  a single  outcome  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently, the  cohort  study  allows  one  to  study  multiple  outcomes 
with  only  laboratory  costs  hindering  collection  of  information  on 
many  loci.  Furthermore,  although  case-control  designs  will  nec- 
essarily be  the  method  of  choice  for  studying  very  rare  diseases, 
cohort  studies  currently  under  way  are  of  sufficient  size  to  yield 
enough  cases  to  efficiently  test  genetic  markers  of  common  tu- 
mors, of  multiple  cancer  sites,  and,  potentially,  of  important 
noncancer  outcomes  that  can  be  assessed  accurately  (6-8). 

Table  1 lists  many  of  the  world’s  major  prospective,  rela- 
tively general  cohort  studies  that  have  collected  comprehensive 
food-frequency  questionnaires  and  have  or  are  collecting  blood 
samples  on  at  least  10000  adults.  Each  of  these  cohort  studies 
also  has,  to  a variable  extent,  questionnaire  data  on  other  life- 
style and  demographic  characteristics,  including  race,  ethnicity, 
and  family  history.  At  the  completion  of  ongoing  collections, 
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blood  samples  will  be  stored  on  about  one  million  individuals  in 
these  studies.  Although  samples  from  every  study  listed  may  not 
necessarily  be  available  for  investigations  of  genetic  factors,  this 
table  does  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  collecting  and  storing 
biologic  samples  from  subjects  in  large  epidemiologic  cohort 
studies. 

Even  within  a cohort,  one  would  capitalize  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  case-control  approach  to  investigate  gene-disease  asso- 
ciations. The  cohort  would  serve  as  a study  base  for  case-control 
studies  in  which  only  the  blood  from  case  and  sampled  control 
subjects  would  be  assayed  for  genotype.  In  this  paper,  we  dis- 
cuss how  this  approach  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  study  of 
gene-disease  associations  as  well  as  how  cohort  studies  may  be 
used  to  address  other  hypotheses  about  the  genetic  etiology  of 
cancer. 

Study  Methods 

The  starting  point  for  studies  of  genetic  factors  within  a co- 
hort study  is,  of  course,  a relatively  large  number  of  individuals 
for  whom  blood  or  other  biologic  material  has  been  collected 
and  stored.  This  cohort  is  followed  over  time  for  occurrence  of 
disease.  Once  enough  cases  of  disease  have  occurred,  case- 
control  studies  of  genetic  factors  could  be  performed,  with  con- 
trols appropriately  selected  from  the  cohort  members.  These 
methods  include  nested  case-control  [e.g.,  (9-11)]  and  case- 
cohort  [e.g.,  (12,13)]  designs.  (To  simplify  the  terminology,  we 
will  only  refer  to  nested  case-control  studies,  but  our  discussion 
applies  to  case-cohort  designs  as  well.)  The  biologic  material 
from  the  subjects  in  this  case-control  study  would  be  analyzed 
to  determine  genotype,  and  association  studies  of  the  genetic 
factor  would  proceed.  The  feasibility  of  this  approach  is  based 
on  the  ability  to  store  and  retrieve  biologic  samples  for  a large 
number  of  people  to  reach  the  required  number  of  cases  but  to 
genotype  a much  smaller  number  of  subjects.  We  consider  some 
potential  advantages  of  this  approach,  in  particular,  in  compari- 
son to  population-based,  case-control  studies. 

Advantages  of  Nested  Case-Control  Studies 
From  an  Established  Cohort 

Nested  Case-Control  Studies  Can  Be  Done  Quickly 

Enrolling  subjects  to  participate  in  the  cohort  study;  building 
the  baseline  database;  collecting,  cataloging,  and  storing  bio- 
logic materials;  and  developing  follow-up  procedures  to  update 
disease  event  and  time-varying  information  takes  considerable 
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Table  1.  Selected  cohort  studies  with  blood  sample  collections  and 
food-frequency  questionnaire  data* 


Studyt 

Year  blood 
collection 
began 

No.  of  subjects 
with  blood 
samples 

NYU  Women’s  Health  Study,  United 

1985 

14  000 

States 

Northern  Sweden  Health  and  Diseases 

1985 

-43  000 

Study,  Sweden 

ATBC,  Finland 

1985 

29  000 

Health  Professional’s  Follow-up  Study, 

1986 

18  000 

United  States 

ORDET,  Italy 

1987 

11  000 

ARIC,  United  States 

1987 

16000 

Nurses’  Health  Study,  United  States 

1989 

-33  000 

Washington  County,  Maryland,  United 

1989 

33  000 

States 

Melbourne  Collaborative  Cohort  Study, 

1990 

42  000 

Australia 

JPHC,  Japan 

1990 

49000 

Nurses’  Health  Study  II,  United  States 

1991 

30000 

Women’s  Health  Study,  United  States 

1992 

27  000 

Women’s  Health  Initiative,  United  States 

1993 

164000 

EPIC,  Europe 

1993 

350000 

PLCO  Study,  United  Statesf 

1994 

-65  000 

Shanghai  Women’s  Health  Study,  China§ 

1997 

-55  000 

CPS-II  Lifelink,  United  States" 

1998 

-40000 

*Modified  from  Willett  W.  Nutritional  epidemiology.  2nd  ed.  New  York 
(NY):  Oxford  University  Press;  1998.  p.  486-7. 

tNYU  = New  York  University;  ATBC  = Alpha-Tocopherol  Beta-Carotene 
Cancer  Prevention  Study  Group;  ORDET  = Hormones  and  Diet  in  the  Etiology 
of  Breast  Tumors  Study;  ARIC  = Atherosclerosis  Risk  in  Communities  Study; 
JPHC  = Japan  Public  Center-based  prospective  study  on  cancer  and  cardiovas- 
cular diseases;  EPIC  = European  Prospective  Investigation  into  Cancer  and 
Nutrition;  PECO  = Prostate,  Lung,  Colorectal,  and  Ovarian  Cancer  Screening 
Trial;  and  CPS-II  Lifelink  = American  Cancer  Society  Cancer  Prevention 
Study-II  Lifelink  Cohort. 

tHayes  R:  personal  communication  (planned  number,  still  enrolling). 

§Zheng  W,  Chow  WH:  personal  communication  (planned  number,  still  en- 
rolling). 

"Thun  M:  personal  communication  (planned  number,  still  enrolling). 

time,  money,  and  effort.  But  once  the  cohort  study  resource  is 
established  and  a sufficient  number  of  cases  have  occurred,  a 
study  of  genetic  factors  can  proceed  much  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  than  a population-based  study.  At  this  stage,  the  reg- 
istry has  already  ascertained  cases,  and  control  selection  from 
within  the  cohort  is  a statistical  and  administrative  activity.  The 
main  effort  at  this  point  is  the  laboratory  work  needed  to  deter- 
mine genotypes.  In  contrast,  a population-based,  case-control 
study  requires  ascertainment  and  enrollment  of  diseased  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  blood  collection,  before  reaching  the  laboratory 
analysis  stage.  Thus,  once  the  cohort  study  is  established  and 
matured,  the  additional  cost  of  a nested  case-control  study  is 
relatively  small,  and,  perhaps  more  important,  the  time  needed  to 
do  the  studies  can  be  much  shorter.  Given  this  advantage,  nested 
case-control  studies  provide  a timely  and  reliable  way  to  verify 
gene-disease  associations  found  in  other  studies. 

Multiple  Studies  From  the  Cohort  Are  Comparable 

The  cohort  resource  permits  case-control  studies  of  different 
disease  outcomes,  all  from  the  same  study  base.  The  ability  to 
efficiently  study  multiple  tumors  might  compensate  for  their 
poorer  efficiency  for  a single  hypothesis.  In  addition,  the  out- 
comes can  be  reliably  compared,  if  case  ascertainment  is  com- 
parable. For  this  purpose,  a case-cohort  study  design  should  be 
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considered  because  controls  can  be  shared  among  the  various  j 
outcomes  (14).  | 

Nested  Case-Control  Studies  Are  Relatively  Free  of 
Selection  Bias 

! 

It  can  be  difficult  to  get  controls  in  population-based,  case-  i 
control  designs  that  adequately  represent  the  base  population,  : 
and  seldom  is  there  any  way  to  assess  their  representativeness.  In  j 
a cohort  study,  the  cohort  is  the  base  population,  so  random  , 
sampling  from  it  is  straightforward.  Even  if  one  cannot  obtain  j 
genotypes  on  all  of  them,  one  can  at  least  characterize  the  losses  ; 
in  terms  of  baseline  characteristics.  i 

Gene  by  Environment  Studies 

Gene-environment  interactions  can  be  explored  in  cohort 
studies  with  the  use  of  relatively  unbiased  exposure  data  as- 
sessed biologically  or  by  questionnaire  that  can  potentially  be 
collected  at  more  than  one  point  in  time.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  nested  case-control  study  would  avoid  recall  or  ' 
other  information  biases  that  can  occur  when  “environment”  ; 
data  are  retrospectively  obtained  by  interview,  as  is  usually  the 
situation  with  population-based,  case-control  studies.  We  note 
that  misclassification  of  exposure  status  can  seriously  bias  the 
assessment  of  gene-environment  interactions  and  substantially 
reduce  power  (15).  If  nested  case-control  study  subjects  need  to 
be  contacted  to  obtain  additional  exposure  information,  contact 
information  will  be  available  to  the  study  investigators.  Also, 
participation  rates  will  be  high  because  cohort  members  have 
already  agreed  to  participate  in  the  main  cohort  study.  Of  course, 
interview  data  collected  retrospectively  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  information  biases  as  a population-based  study  and,  to  the 
extent  that  cases  have  died  or  refuse  to  participate,  selection 
biases.  Also,  there  can  be  added  selection  bias  from  loss  to 
follow-up  if  censoring  is  informative. 

Penetrance  Estimation 

Because  the  study  population  is  enumerated,  the  penetrance 
of  the  genes  can  be  reliably  estimated  from  the  nested  case- 
control  study,  accounting  for  risk  factors  measured  on  the  case- 
control  subjects  (16).  In  this  regard,  such  studies  could  be  de- 
finitive about  penetrance  for  populations  that  are  reasonably 
represented,  in  terms  of  unmeasured  risk  factors,  by  the  cohort. 
Absolute  risk  can  be  estimated  from  population  based,  case- 
control  studies  but  will  be  subject  to  much  more  error  because  of 
unidentified  cases  and  because  of  inaccuracies  in  the  estimation 
of  numbers  in  the  underlying  population  (17). 

Penetrance  estimation  from  family-based  studies  requires 
strong  assumptions  to  extrapolate  the  prevalence  of  the  gene 
from  the  included  families  to  the  general  population.  Although 
methods  can,  in  principle,  correct  for  ascertainment  (18),  these 
methods  may  still  lead  to  upwardly  biased  estimates  if  the  pen- 
etrance is  not  the  same  in  all  families  (19). 

Cost-Efficient  Sampling  Schemes 

As  described  above,  nested  case-control  studies  from  a co- 
hort are  a cost-efficient  study  design  in  the  same  way  that  case- 
control  studies  from  a population  are  cost-efficient.  To  under- 
stand the  relative  contribution  of  individuals  with  respect  to 
information  about  gene  characterization  from  the  cohort,  it  is 
useful  to  think  of  the  cross-classification  of  four  states  on  the 
basis  of  presence  or  absence  of  the  gene  and  disease  status  (20). 
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The  relative  size  of  these  cells  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
information  contributed  by  individuals  in  these  cells.  Thus,  if  the 
disease  is  rare,  the  information  contributed  by  each  diseased 
subject  is  far  greater  than  from  a nondiseased  subject,  so  that 
virtually  all  of  the  information  about  the  gene-disease  associa- 
tion may  be  captured  with  the  use  of  information  from  a small 
fraction  of  the  nondiseased  subjects.  This,  of  course,  is  the  basis 
for  case-control  study  designs.  Disease  status  information  that  is 
available  on  all  cohort  members  is  used  in  sampling  from  the 
cohort,  so  that  costly  information  (genotype)  needs  only  to  be 
collected  on  a fraction  of  the  entire  cohort  to  capture  nearly  all 
of  the  information  in  the  cohort  about  gene-disease  association. 
If  the  gene  is  rare,  then  the  individuals  with  gene-positive  cells 
will  carry  relatively  large  amounts  of  information.  Although,  of 
course,  genotype  status  is  not  known  for  the  cohort  subjects, 
some  factor  that  is  correlated  with  the  presence  of  the  gene,  such 
as  family  history,  or  a positive  value  from  an  inexpensive  lab 
assay,  may  be  available.  Just  as  disease  status  information  may 
be  exploited  to  increase  the  information  per  sampled  subject, 
gene-related  information  can  be  used  to  increase  the  information 
from  each  sampled  subject  and  to  decrease  the  sample  size,  and 
thus  the  cost,  of  the  study.  Counter-matching  and  other  two- 
stage  designs  that  exploit  gene-related  information  on  cohort 
members  may  reduce  the  number  of  subjects  who  must  be  geno- 
typed,  relative  to  standard  case-control  studies  (21-25). 

Other  Uses  for  Cohort  Studies 

We  have  thus  far  focused  on  case-control  substudies  within 
the  cohort.  But  an  established  cohort  study  can  be  useful  in  other 
study  designs  and  also  can  be  used  to  address  issues  other  than 
gene-disease  associations. 

Opportunities  to  Expand  the  Usefulness  of  the  Cohort  by 
Adding  Information  From  Family  Members 

In  addition  to  exploiting  the  information  available  on  the 
cohort  members  themselves,  it  may  be  feasible  in  some  circum- 
stances to  use  them  as  probands  for  family-based,  cohort  or 
case-control  studies  [e.g.,  (26,27j].  For  example,  one  might  use 
the  cases  from  the  cohort  and  a random  or  matched  sample  of 
unaffected  controls  as  probands  in  the  kin-cohort  design  (19).  In 
this  approach,  only  the  cohort  members  would  require  genotyp- 
ing.  The  only  additional  data  to  be  obtained  would  be  the  sub- 
jects’ family  histories  in  first-degree  relatives,  which  might  be 
already  available  from  the  probands’  baseline  questionnaires  or 
might  be  obtained  by  follow-up  questionnaires  to  the  probands, 
without  the  need  to  formally  enroll  their  relatives.  These  designs 
could  also  be  extended  to  include  more  distant  family  members 
or  to  obtain  genotypes  from  selected  relatives.  Multistage  sam- 
pling designs  might  be  useful  in  this  context  (24). 

Conceptually,  these  family-based  designs  are  no  different 
from  those  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  workshop — sampling 
probands  from  the  general  population.  However,  given  the  need 
to  involve  family  members,  the  availability  of  already  collected 
family  history  information  on  a baseline  questionnaire  could 
considerably  simplify  their  implementation,  particularly  for  de- 
signs restricted  to  multiple-case  families.  For  example,  in  the 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles,  a sibling  case-control  study  of  breast 
and  ovarian  cancers  nested  is  currently  being  conducted  within 
a multiethnic  cohort  study  in  Los  Angeles  and  Hawaii.  All  sib- 
ships  with  at  least  two  cases  (in  either  the  sibship  or  their  par- 
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ents)  and  at  least  one  control  are  being  enrolled,  this  information 
being  readily  available  from  the  baseline  family-history  ques- 
tionnaire. In  addition,  being  able  to  characterize  the  representa- 
tiveness of  the  case  series  vis-a-vis  the  larger  cohort  would  help 
address  concerns  about  possible  selection  biases  in  such  designs. 

Opportunities  to  Explore  Population  Stratification  Bias 

Some  investigators  (26,28,29)  have  voiced  concerns  about 
the  potential  for  bias  in  case-control  studies  with  unrelated  con- 
trols because  of  population  stratification.  Although  diabetes  in 
the  Pima  Indians  provides  one  notable  example  of  such  bias 
(30),  the  extent  of  the  problem  in  general  is  still  unresolved. 
Cohort  studies  that  use  unrelated  individuals  are,  in  principle, 
subject  to  exactly  the  same  concerns.  However,  baseline  infor- 
mation on  ethnicity  and  other  risk  factors  that  are  sometimes 
available  on  the  entire  cohort  provides  opportunities  to  examine 
the  potential  severity  of  this  problem  in  ways  that  may  not  be 
feasible  when  sampling  from  the  general  population  without  a 
well-defined  sampling  frame.  In  other  words,  by  treating  the 
cohort  as  a “mini-population,”  one  could  contrast  the  results 
from  alternative  case-control  designs  (e.g.,  using  unrelated  and 
family  member  controls)  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  correctly 
estimate  the  parameter  that  would  have  been  obtained  by  using 
the  full  cohort  and  to  examine  the  role  of  the  available  ethnic  or 
other  baseline  data  to  account  for  methodologic  differences.  The 
cohort  results  could  then  be  used  to  infer  the  potential  effect  of 
population  stratification  in  other  studies  on  the  basis  of  the  eth- 
nicity and  other  risk  factors  in  the  study  population  and  the  type 
of  study  design  used. 

Control  of  Ethnic  Stratification  With  the  Use  of  Molecular 
Markers 

A relatively  unexplored  approach  to  the  ethnic  stratification 
problem  entails  the  use  of  polymorphic  markers  to  infer  ethnic- 
ity. Shriver  et  al.  (31)  have  proposed  an  approach  to  inferring  the 
ethnic  affiliation  of  individuals  with  the  use  of  a panel  of  mark- 
ers whose  allele  frequencies  vary  substantially  between  ethnic 
groups.  By  using  a similar  panel  with  a maximum  likelihood 
approach  to  discrimination,  Shriver  et  al.  demonstrated  reason- 
able separation  in  the  likelihood  scores  between  European  Cau- 
casians and  African-Americans  but  less  discrimination  for  His- 
panics.  To  date,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  applications  of  this 
approach  to  ethnic  stratification  in  epidemiologic  studies  of  can- 
didate gene  associations.  However,  Pritchard  and  Rosenberg 
(32)  discuss  the  potential  of  this  approach  for  detecting  popula- 
tion stratification  and  provide  guidelines  as  to  the  number  of 
unlinked  markers  that  would  be  needed.  Although  this  idea 
could  be  implemented  in  a population  based,  case-control  study, 
the  approach  might  be  most  easily  implemented  in  a cohort 
study  by  first  picking  a few  ethnically  matched  controls  per  case 
and,  as  part  of  the  genetic  typing,  ascertain  the  alleles  for  mark- 
ers of  “ethnic  origin.”  A further  analysis  of  cases  with  controls 
of  the  most  closely  matching  ethnicity  would  provide  an  indi- 
cation of  the  extent  that  population  stratification  might  explain 
an  observed  gene-disease  association. 

Discussion 

Genetic  studies  within  a cohort  study  are  feasible  when  blood 
or  other  genetically  analyzable  material  is  available  on  study 
members  and  enough  cases  of  disease  are  (or  will  be)  available 
to  ensure  statistical  precision.  We  have  suggested  that  case- 
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control  studies  within  the  cohort  would  be  the  design  of  choice 
for  gene-association  studies  because  blood  from  only  a small 
fraction  of  the  cohort  members  would  need  to  be  genotyped.  We 
have  outlined  a number  of  benefits  of  this  approach,  including 
low  marginal  cost  and  high  reliability  of  such  studies.  Also,  they 
could  be  used  to  investigate  familial  clustering  of  disease  and 
population  stratification  issues. 

Beside  the  restriction  to  relatively  common  diseases  and 
genes,  some  other  potential  limitations  exist  to  using  cohort 
studies  for  genetic  studies.  Cohorts  are  often  not  representative 
of  the  “general  population.”  This  lack  of  representation  may  be 
because  the  cohort  is  formed  precisely  because  it  is  a “high- 
exposure”  group,  such  as  in  many  occupational  cohorts.  Or  sub- 
jects are  enrolled  from  a convenient  administrative  entity,  such 
as  unions,  or  religious  or  professional  organizations.  Further- 
more, those  who  choose  to  participate  and,  in  particular,  agree  to 
provide  a blood  sample  can  ultimately  be  a rather  small  and 
selected  proportion  of  those  approached,  thus,  perhaps,  limiting 
the  generalizability  of  the  estimated  associations  and  risks.  Co- 
hort study  reliability  depends  on  many  data-quality  issues,  such 
as  the  quality  of  questionnaire  and  other  information  gathered  in 
the  field,  completeness  of  follow-up,  and  outcome  ascertain- 
ment. In  particular,  if  loss  to  follow-up  is  related  to  presence  of 
the  gene,  bias  can  arise.  If  loss  to  follow-up  is  significant  and 
differential  across  a gene-related  factor  (e.g.,  race  or  ethnicity), 
some  protection  from  such  bias  would  be  obtained  by  stratifi- 
cation of  the  analysis  by  those  factors  because  the  follow-up  will 
be  less  differential  within  these  strata. 

Mounting  and  maintaining  a cohort  study  is  a major  en- 
deavor. But,  once  established,  the  cohort  study  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  by  quickly  and  definitively  verifying  gene-disease 
associations  and,  potentially,  gene-environment  interactions  as 
well  as  establishing  the  penetrance  of  the  gene. 
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Multistage  Sampling  for  Disease  Family  Registries 

Kimberly  D.  Siegmund,  Alice  S.  Whittemore,  Duncan  C.  Thomas 


Background:  The  objectives  of  a family-based  disease  regis- 
try range  from  characterizing  measured  genetic  factors  and 
gene-environment  interaction  effects  to  detecting  novel  sus- 
ceptibility genes.  Gathering  complete  information  on  expo- 
sure and  disease  status  in  all  family  members  for  a sample  of 
affected  subjects  (probands)  to  address  these  diverse  objec- 
tives would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  Methods:  Multistage 
sampling  can  be  used  to  design  an  efficient  family-based 
disease  registry.  At  each  stage,  the  probands  are  classified  on 
the  basis  of  previously  collected  data,  and  a subsample  is 
selected  for  more  detailed  observation.  The  design  can  be 
optimized  to  minimize  the  variance  of  any  of  the  model  pa- 
rameter estimates,  subject  to  a constraint  on  the  total  sample 
size.  Results:  We  describe  the  basic  statistical  theory  and  its 
application  to  a four-stage  sampling  scheme  proposed  for  the 
Cooperative  Family  Registry  for  Epidemiologic  Studies  of 
Colorectal  Cancer  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;26:43-8] 


Several  papers  in  this  monograph  describe  a variety  of  basic 
designs  for  characterizing  genes  and  gene-environment  interac- 
tions. These  designs  include  case-control  studies  that  use  unre- 
lated controls  from  the  general  population  (1),  family-based 
case-control  designs  f2j,  family-based  cohort  designs  (3),  and 
variants  of  these  designs  for  testing  interaction  effects  (4).  How- 
ever, all  of  these  basic  designs  for  rare  diseases  may  still  be 
relatively  inefficient  for  studying  genes  with  rare  mutations  like 
BRCAl  because  the  yield  of  carriers  in  a random  sample  of  case 
patients  and  control  subjects  will  be  very  low,  even  if  the  genetic 
relative  risk  is  high.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  a variety  of 
approaches  has  been  proposed,  based  on  the  restriction  of 
samples  to  case  patients  and  control  subjects  with  a positive 
family  history,  who  will  tend  to  have  a higher  carrier  frequency 
than  an  unselected  series  of  individuals.  For  example,  D.  C. 
Thomas  (unpublished  data)  has  examined  the  relative  efficiency 
of  various  family-based  case-control  designs  incorporating  such 
restrictions  [see  also  (2)].  Nevertheless,  with  increasing  degree 
of  restriction,  the  relevance  of  the  findings  from  such  a study  to 
the  general  population  becomes  more  questionable,  particularly 
if  there  may  be  other  unmeasured  environmental  or  genetic  risk 
factors  that  modify  the  effect  of  the  genes  under  study.  As  an 
alternative,  we  discuss  a class  of  designs  that  entails  random 
sampling  of  case  patients  from  all  strata  of  family  history  in  such 
a way  as  to  allow  population-based  inference  while  at  the  same 
time  maximizing  the  statistical  efficiency  of  the  design.  (Here, 
an  optimal  design  minimizes  the  variance  for  any  of  the  param- 
eter estimates,  such  as  the  probability  of  disease  given  genotype 
[penetrance]  or  the  frequency  of  the  variant  allele,  under  a fixed 
total  sample  size.)  To  address  these  goals,  we  explore  various 
multistage  designs,  involving  stratified  random  sampling  at  each 
stage  with  the  use  of  family  history  data  that  are  collected  at  each 
successive  stage. 

The  basic  idea  of  multistage  sampling  was  introduced  into 
epidemiology  by  White  (5)  in  the  context  of  a case-control 
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design  for  studying  the  association  between  a rare  disease  and  a 
rare  exposure.  Since  then,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  related 
work  by  others  (6-11).  An  elementary  two-stage  design  is  the 
following.  In  the  first  stage,  one  selects  a random  sample  of  case 
patients  and  control  subjects  and  assesses  exposure  on  all  of 
them;  in  the  second  stage,  one  conducts  a subsample  from  the  2 
X 2 table  of  exposed  and  unexposed  case  patients  and  control 
subjects  and  collects  additional  covariate  information  only  on 
these  sampled  individuals.  Alternatively,  one  might  obtain  a 
surrogate  for  exposure  on  all  participants  in  the  first  stage  as  the 
basis  for  stratification  and  then  obtain  more  precise  exposure 
data  only  on  participants  in  the  second  stage.  The  latter  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  in  the  genetic  context  in  which  family  history 
is  a natural  surrogate  to  consider  for  the  genotypes  that  might  be 
measured  in  later  stages  but  would  be  too  expensive  to  obtain  for 
all  participants. 

Whittemore  and  Halpern  (12)  have  discussed  the  application 
of  multistage  sampling  to  the  field  of  genetic  epidemiology.  As 
one  example,  they  described  a sampling  design  for  a study  of 
prostate  cancer.  In  stage  1,  a case-control  study  using  population 
control  subjects  was  conducted  to  evaluate  the  association  of 
diet  and  other  lifestyle  characteristics  with  prostate  cancer.  A 
brief  family  history  of  disease  in  fathers  and  brothers  was  ob- 
tained on  all  participants  in  this  stage.  In  stage  2,  subsets  of  the 
case  patients  and  control  subjects  were  selected  conditional  on 
their  family  history.  From  these  selected  participants,  additional 
data  on  disease  status  in  family  members  and  their  ages  at  onset 
of  prostate  cancer  or  censoring  together  with  medical  verifica- 
tion of  the  reported  cancers  were  collected  for  segregation  analy- 
sis. Families  that  contained  three  or  more  medically  verified 
cases  with  prostate  cancer  were  pursued  in  stage  3 for  DNA 
samples  of  blood  or  tissue  specimens,  or  a combination  of  both, 
for  linkage  analysis.  With  the  use  of  simulation,  Whittemore  and 
Halpern  determined  the  sampling  fractions  for  the  second  stage 
that  would  minimize  the  variance  of  the  penetrance  and  allele 
frequency  estimates  from  the  segregation  analysis  and  maximize 
the  yield  of  earners  for  subsequent  linkage  analysis.  They  con- 
sidered an  initial  sample  of  1500  case  patients  and  1500  control 
subjects  in  stage  1 and  a subsample  of  570  participants  in  stage 
2.  In  stage  1,  209  case  patients  and  92  control  subjects  had  a 
positive  family  history  of  disease.  Their  results  indicated  that, 
regardless  of  which  parameter  they  were  estimating,  the  optimal 
stage  2 design  entailed  selecting  all  available  case  patients  with 
a positive  family  history  (n  = 209)  and  subsamples  of  case 
patients  and  control  subjects  from  the  remaining  categories  of 
family  history  and  disease  status.  The  optimal  fraction  in  those 
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remaining  categories  varied,  depending  on  which  parameter  was 
of  greatest  interest.  The  greatest  difference  in  sampling  fractions 
was  observed  for  estimating  the  frequency  of  the  variant  allele: 
A large  fraction  of  family  history-positive  control  subjects 
(64%)  were  desired  as  well  as  much  smaller  fractions  of  family 
history-negative  case  patients  (20%)  and  family  history-negative 
control  subjects  (3%).  For  optimizing  the  estimate  of  the  hazard 
rate  in  noncarriers,  a smaller  fraction  of  family  history-positive 
control  subjects  (34%)  and  family  history-negative  cases  (12%) 
was  required,  as  was  a greater  fraction  of  family  history-negative 
control  subjects  (13%).  The  optimal  sampling  fractions  to  esti- 
mate the  hazard  rate  in  carriers  lay  between  the  extremes  given 
by  the  other  two  parameters.  For  linkage  analysis,  the  optimal 
design  involved  maximizing  the  yield  of  carriers  in  the  sample. 
This  design  entailed  subsampling  the  pedigrees  having  the  high- 
est probability  of  segregating  the  gene:  all  family  history- 
positive case  patients  and  control  subjects  and  21%  of  the  family 
history-negative  case  patients.  Because  the  sample  sizes  vary 
across  the  different  strata  in  the  first  stage,  the  largest  group  in 
absolute  numbers  is  sometimes  the  family  history-negative  case 
patients. 

In  the  following  section,  we  summarize  the  basic  statistical 
theory.  We  then  discuss  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
design  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Cooperative  Family  Reg- 
istry for  Colorectal  Cancer  Research  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California.  This  registry  has  diverse  objectives,  including 
characterization  of  genes  that  may  interact  with  environmental 
exposures  as  well  as  to  provide  a resource  for  locating  new  genes 
that  influence  disease  risk.  Inevitably,  no  single  design  can  be 
optimal  for  all  of  these  objectives,  so  we  discuss  the  compro- 
mises involved  and  the  design  we  finally  recommended.  This 
design  involves  three  key  differences  from  that  discussed  by 
Whittemore  and  Halpern  (72).  First,  the  sample  will  be  based 
only  on  families  of  case  patients,  with  no  families  of  control 
subjects.  Second,  we  will  have  available  genotype  data  on  the 
case  patients  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  penetrance  and  allele 
frequency,  rather  than  relying  purely  on  segregation  analysis 
methods.  Third,  we  will  also  have  genotypes  and  risk-factor 
information  available  on  selected  family  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  gene-environment  interaction  effects. 

Statistical  Methods 

The  methods  for  characterizing  disease  genes  are  likelihood 
based  (e.g.,  conditional  logistic  regression  and  segregation 
analysis).  If  resources  permitted  sampling  all  probands  and  their 
family  members  in  a single  stage,  we  would  have  a sample  of 
independent  families.  Consistent  parameter  estimates  could  then 
be  obtained  by  solving  the  score  equation  (setting  the  derivative 
of  the  log-likelihood  to  zero),  and  parameter  variances  could  be 
estimated,  using  the  Fisher  information  in  the  usual  way.  In- 
stead, we  compute  the  variance  of  parameter  estimates  for  vari- 
ous two-stage  designs  in  which  only  a stratified  subsample  of 
families  is  selected.  To  compare  the  efficiencies  of  two  designs 
having  equal  sample  sizes,  we  compute  the  asymptotic  relative 
efficiency,  the  ratio  of  the  inverse  variance  estimates. 

Appropriate  statistical  methods  for  data  analysis  use  the  in- 
formation collected  in  stage  1 to  account  for  differential  sam- 
pling across  strata.  Under  maximum  likelihood,  the  score  equa- 
tion is  a function  of  both  the  data  observed  at  the  second  stage 
and  the  distribution  of  the  stratification  variable.  This  latter  dis- 
tribution may  be  unknown  or  difficult  to  calculate.  Although  the 
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distribution  is  not  of  real  interest,  its  misspecification  may  lead  ! 
to  bias  in  our  parameter  estimates.  An  alternative  method,  which  ’ 
is  not  susceptible  to  this  bias,  is  the  Horvitz-Thompson  ap-  j 
proach  (13-16).  The  Horvitz-Thompson  estimating  equation  is  j 
the  score  equation  using  only  the  data  observed  in  the  second  j 
stage  but  weighted  by  the  inverses  of  the  sampling  fractions.  To  j 
be  well  defined,  this  method  requires  that  all  strata  be  repre-  | 
sented  in  stage  2.  The  variance  estimator  can  be  written  as  the 
sum  of  two  parts:  the  variance  of  the  maximum  likelihood  esti-  | 
mator  based  on  the  complete  data  and  a penalty  term  for  the  loss 
of  precision  as  a result  of  sampling.  This  latter  term  depends  on 
the  number  of  observations  in  each  stratum,  the  sampling  frac-  ; 
tions,  and  the  variability  of  the  score  function  within  the  strata,  i 
The  equations  for  the  score  and  variance  are  given  in  Appendix  ■ 
A.  To  optimize  the  two-stage  design,  we  minimize  the  asymp-  i 
totic  variance  of  the  Horvitz-Thompson  estimates. 

The  Horvitz-Thompson  approach  can  be  used  for  estimating 
population-based  parameters  from  a two-stage  sample  taken  j 
from  traditional  genetic  and  epidemiologic  study  designs.  In  : 
stage  1 of  a family  study,  we  sample  affected  patients  (probands)  : 
and  classify  them  according  to  history  of  disease  in  their  first- 
degree  relatives  (e.g.,  0,  1,  2-h  members  affected).  In  stage  2,  we 
sample  case  probands  at  random  from  within  each  stratum  and 
collect  extended  pedigree  data  out  to  first  cousins.  The  pen- 
etrance and  allele  frequency  for  an  unobserved  gene  in  such  j 
samples  may  be  estimated  with  the  use  of  classical  segregation 
analysis  models  that  account  for  the  disease  status  of  the 
sampled  proband  (12).  The  likelihood  contribution  for  a single  : 
family  is  computed  as  the  ratio  of  the  probability  of  disease  in 
the  family  over  the  probability  that  the  proband  is  affected.  The  ; 
probability  of  disease  in  the  family  is  obtained  by  summing  the 
joint  probability  of  disease  status  (d)  and  genotypes  (g)  over  all 
possible  genotypic  combinations.  When  genotypes  for  some  in- 
dividuals are  observed,  we  can  include  the  probability  of  ob- 
serving those  genotypes  in  our  model  for  a modified  segregation  ! 
analysis.  Let  the  subscripts  o and  u denote  the  observed  and 
unobserved  genotypes,  respectively,  then  the  numerator  of  the 
likelihood  can  be  written  as 

L(0;J,g„)  = 

gu 

where  0 denotes  the  vector  of  model  parameters  (carrier  and 
noncarrier  penetrances  and  allele  frequency).  In  theory,  this 
model  could  be  extended  to  include  data  on  environmental  ex- 
posure if  such  data  are  collected  on  all  family  members.  How- 
ever, because  it  will  only  be  feasible  to  collect  risk  factor  data  on 
a subset  of  living  family  members  and  comparisons  of  risk  fac- 
tors would  only  be  meaningful  between  individuals  in  the  same 
generation,  we  resort  to  conditional  logistic  regression  for  fam- 
ily-matched, case-control  sets. 

Family-matched,  case-control  sets  are  used  to  estimate  the 
relative  risk  of  disease  by  environmental  exposure  and  genotype 
and  the  ratio  of  relative  risks  for  gene-by-environment  interac- 
tion effects.  The  dominance  effect  of  genes  can  be  modeled  as 
recessive,  dominant,  or  multiplicative  on  the  relative  risk  scale 
(see  Appendix  B).  With  the  use  of  family-matched  risk  sets,  the 
distribution  of  families  in  the  stage  1 strata  does  not  contribute 
to  the  conditional  likelihood.  Furthermore,  the  stage  2 sampling 
fractions  cancel  from  the  likelihood  for  case-control  sets 
matched  on  the  history  of  disease  in  the  family.  Therefore,  a 
control  subject  that  is  a sibling  to  the  case  patient  always  shares 
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the  same  family  history  of  disease  as  the  case  patient,  and  the 
analysis  is  straightforward  using  ordinary  conditional  logistic 
regression.  However,  a control  subject  that  is  a cousin  to  the  case 
patient  will  not  necessarily  share  the  same  family  history  (e.g., 
affected  mother),  and  it  is  again  necessary  to  account  for  the 
sampling  fractions  in  the  likelihood  for  the  resulting  estimates  to 
be  valid. 

Association  or  linkage  analysis  can  be  used  to  locate  new 
genes  as  risk  factors  for  disease.  The  same  case-control  methods 
described  above  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  asso- 
ciations of  new  candidate  loci  or  loci  in  linkage  disequilibrium 
with  unidentified  causal  genes.  Alternatively,  linkage  analysis 
can  be  used,  including  both  model-based  methods  that  describe 
the  transmission  of  genes  in  families  or  model-free  methods 
based  on  the  sharing  of  ancestral  marker  alleles.  The  optimal 
design  for  model-based  linkage  analysis  is  to  maximize  the  num- 
ber of  carriers  in  the  sample.  To  accomplish  this,  we  subsample 
the  pedigrees  that  have  a high  probability  of  segregating  the 
gene.  We  calculate  this  probability  for  each  stratum  and  then 
select  families  with  the  largest  probability  of  segregating  the 
disease  genotype  followed  by  selecting  those  with  the  second 
largest  and  so  on  until  we  reach  our  desired  sample  size.  Such 
pedigrees  could  later  be  extended  to  include  more  distant  rela- 
tives, following  the  sequential  sampling  method  of  Cannings  and 
Thompson  (17). 

Application 

The  goals  of  the  Cooperative  Family  Registries  for  Breast  and 
Colorectal  Cancer  Research  include  developing  a resource  of 
family  data  for  use  in  both  gene  characterization  and  gene  hunt- 
ing. For  gene  characterization,  distinctions  are  made  between 
major  genes  and  metabolic  genes.  We  refer  to  a single  gene  that 
has  a large  relative  risk  of  disease  because  of  a rare  allele  as  a 
major  gene.  Metabolic  genes,  conversely,  denote  genes  that  have 
a small  relative  risk  and  the  disease-predisposing  allele  is  com- 
mon in  the  population  (e.g.,  frequency  20%  or  more).  For  the 
genes  with  rare  alleles,  attention  focuses  on  estimating  allele 
frequency  and  absolute  penetrance  in  carriers  and  noncarriers. 
For  genes  with  common  alleles,  we  focus  instead  on  the  relative 
penetrance.  Detecting  departures  from  the  multiplicative  effects 
of  the  relative  risks  for  genotype  and  environmental  exposure  is 
of  interest  for  both  major  and  metabolic  genotypes. 

The  primary  design  considerations  include  which  families  to 
select  in  a stratified  sample  of  the  ascertained  case  probands  and 
from  whom  to  collect  blood  samples  and  risk-factor  question- 
naires. For  all  designs,  we  assumed  a genetic  relative  risk  of  20 
for  a major  gene  and  2 for  a metabolic  gene  as  well  as  a popu- 
lation prevalence  of  disease  of  10%.  We  expect  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  5000  probands  from  whom  it  will  be  feasible  to  sample 
1000  families  (20%)  and  to  obtain  blood  samples  from  approxi- 
mately 4500  individuals.  We  considered  a fixed  family  structure 
consisting  of  the  case  proband,  two  siblings,  mother,  father,  two 
first  cousins,  the  cousins’  mother  and  father  (proband’s  aunt  and 
uncle),  and  the  connecting  grandparents. 

First,  we  computed  the  optimal  sampling  fractions  for  mini- 
mizing the  variance  of  the  segregation  parameters  for  a variety 
of  genetic  models  when  the  genotype  of  only  the  case  proband 
is  observed.  In  general,  the  results  suggest  only  slightly  over- 
sampling  families  with  0 and  2+  affected  relatives  to  minimize 
the  variance  of  the  allele  frequency.  For  example,  the  optimal 
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design  for  a rare  recessive  gene  (allele  frequency  = 0.14)  is  to 
sample  20.4%,  18.5%,  and  22.6%  of  case  probands  with  0,  1, 
and  2+  affected  first-degree  relatives,  respectively.  To  minimize 
the  variance  of  the  penetrance  in  carriers  and  noncarriers,  we 
should  undersample  case  probands  with  0 affected  relatives  and 
oversample  those  with  2+  affected  relatives.  For  the  same  rare 
recessive  gene,  we  would  sample  17.3%,  18.3%,  and  49.9%  of 
case  probands  with  0,  1,  and  2+  affected  first-degree  relatives, 
respectively,  to  efficiently  estimate  the  penetrance  in  gene  car- 
riers. The  averages  of  the  fractions  over  the  different  parameters 
of  interest  are  given  in  Table  1 ( 19%,  19%,  35%  in  stratum  with 
0,  \,2+  affected  relatives,  respectively).  The  choice  of  param- 
eterization of  the  penetrance  as  absolute  or  relative  had  no  no- 
ticeable effect  on  the  optimal  design. 

The  asymptotic  relative  efficiency  results  comparing  designs 
with  different  genotyped  family  members  for  a rare  major  gene 
and  common  metabolic  gene  are  given  in  Tables  1 and  2,  re- 
spectively. The  greatest  gain  in  efficiency  (per  individual)  is 
seen  when  the  proband  is  genotyped.  For  a rare  major  gene,  the 
genotyping  of  additional  family  members  increases  efficiency 
the  most  in  estimating  the  hazard  rate  in  carriers  and  the  allele 
frequency.  Efficiency  is  also  improved  with  additional  genotyp- 
ing for  estimating  the  relative  risk  of  a metabolic  gene  (Table  2). 
The  largest  efficiency  gain  for  the  relative  risk  is  observed  under 
the  multiplicative  model.  Compared  with  genotyping  the  pro- 
band only,  the  relative  efficiency  of  additionally  genotyping 
both  siblings  is  3.5  and  of  additionally  genotyping  both  parents 
is  4.5. 

Asymptotic  relative  efficiency  results  for  gene-environment 
interaction  effects  in  case-control  sib  pairs  suggest  the  greatest 
efficiency  is  obtained  from  sampling  pairs  that  have  a positive 


Table  1.  Asymptotic  relative  efficiency  of  the  Horvitz-Thompson  estimates 
for  designs  in  which  different  genotypes  are  observed  (genetic  relative 
risk  = 20)* 


Observed 

genotype(s) 

Average  sampling 
fractions,  % 
(/o./i./zJt 

ARE; 

^0 

q 

Recessive  gene  (q  = 

0.14) 

None 

15,  18,  70 

0.10 

0.05 

0.01 

Proband 

19,  19,  35 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Proband  -i-  2 siblings 

18,21,29 

1.08 

2.51 

2.07 

Proband  + 2 parents 

18,21.30 

1.08 

2.53 

2.44 

Multiplicative  gene  (q 

= 0.02) 

None 

16,  18,64 

0.04 

0.03 

0.01 

Proband 

19.  18,  35 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Proband  -r  2 sibs 

19,  20,33 

1.09 

1.66 

1.69 

Proband  + 2 parents 

18.21,  32 

1.10 

1.85 

1.97 

Dominant  gene  (q  = 

0.01) 

None 

14,21,49 

0.27 

0.22 

0.13 

Proband 

17,  22,  30 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Proband  -i-  2 sibs 

17,  23,31 

1.04 

1.43 

1.26 

Proband  -i-  2 parents 

17,  22,  32 

1.04 

1.31 

1.27 

*Population  prevalence  of  disease  = 10%.  The  sample  contains  5000  pro- 
bands in  stage  1,  1000  of  which  are  sampled  in  stage  2. 

tThe  average  sampling  fraction  by  stratum  (0,  1.  2+  affected  relatives);  av- 
erages are  computed  over  three  designs;  each  design  minimizes  the  variance  of 
one  of  the  three  parameters  estimated,  subject  to  the  constraint  of  1000  stage  2 
probands. 

tARE  = asymptotic  relative  efficiency;  X-o  ~ prevalence  of  disease  in  non- 
carriers; = prevalence  of  disease  in  carriers;  and  q = frequency  of  variant 
allele. 
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Table  2.  Asymptotic  relative  efficiency  for  the  Horvitz-Thompson  estimates 
for  designs  in  which  different  genotypes  are  observed  (genetic  relative 
risk  = 2)* 


Observed 

genotype(s) 

Sampling  fractions,  % 

(/o>/l>/2+)t 

Log^  (relative  risk) 

Recessive  gene  (q  = 0.44) 

None 

12,  29,  67 

0.003 

Proband 

18,20,  37 

1.00 

Proband  + 2 siblings 

18,22,  36 

2.21 

Proband  + 2 parents 

18,22.  35 

2.62 

Multiplicative  gene  (q  = 0.19) 

None 

14,21,85 

0.001 

Proband 

17,21.55 

1.00 

Proband  + 2 sibs 

18,21,39 

3.49 

Proband  + 2 parents 

17,23,  37 

4.52 

Dominant  gene  (q  = 0.10) 

None 

11,24,  94 

0.021 

Proband 

16,  23,  47 

1.00 

Proband  + 2 sibs 

17,  22,  39 

2.50 

Proband  + 2 parents 

17,24,38 

3.08 

^Population  prevalence  of  disease  = 10%.  The  sample  contains  5000  pro- 
bands in  stage  1,  1000  of  which  are  sampled  in  stage  2. 

tThe  optimal  sampling  fraction  for  the  log  relative  risk  parameter,  by  stratum 
(0,  1,  2+  affected  relatives),  subject  to  the  constraint  of  1000  stage  2 probands. 

family  history  of  disease  (Table  3).  The  increase  in  efficiency  is 
greater  for  the  rare  genotype  than  for  the  common  one.  Under 
both  the  multiplicative  and  dominant  models,  the  efficiency  gain 
from  having  an  affected  sibling  is  similar  to  that  of  having  an 
affected  parent.  Under  a recessive  model,  the  increase  in  effi- 
ciency is  greater  when  the  affected  relative  is  a sibling. 

Finally,  we  find  that,  for  all  three  dominance  models,  the 


Table  3.  Asymptotic  relative  efficiency  for  estimating  gene-by-environment 
interaction  effect  in  case-sib-control  pair  with  an  affected  relative  compared 
with  an  unaffected  relative* 


Relative 
risk  ratio 
GxE 

Model 

A 

ARE 

frequency  Affected  parent 

Affected  sibling 

Genetic  relative  risk 

= 20 

0.5 

Recessive 

0.14 

1.75 

2.74 

Multiplicative 

0.02 

1.99 

2.00 

Dominant 

0.01 

3.90 

3.91 

1.0 

Recessive 

0.14 

1.94 

3.06 

Multiplicative 

0.02 

2.18 

2.19 

Dominant 

0.01 

4.41 

4.44 

2.0 

Recessive 

0.14 

2.09 

3.31 

Multiplicative 

0.02 

2.37 

2.37 

Dominant 

0.01 

4.82 

4.85 

Genetic  relative  risk 

= 2 

0.5 

Recessive 

0.44 

1.06 

1.09 

Multiplicative 

0.19 

1.06 

1.06 

Dominant 

0.10 

1.12 

1.12 

1.0 

Recessive 

0.44 

1.14 

1.20 

Multiplicative 

0.19 

1.15 

1.15 

Dominant 

0.10 

1.26 

1.27 

2.0 

Recessive 

0.44 

1.21 

1.31 

Multiplicative 

0.19 

1.23 

1.24 

Dominant 

0.10 

1.40 

1.40 

*Relative  risk  of  environment  = 2;  ARE  = asymptotic  relative  efficiency. 


probability  of  a family  segregating  a disease  allele  increases 
with  the  number  of  cases  in  the  family  (results  not  shown).  Thus, 
the  families  with  three  or  more  cases  will  be  the  most  informa- 
tive for  linkage  analysis. 

Our  preferred  “compromise”  design,  as  recommended  to  the 
Colorectal  Cancer  Family  Registry  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  is  to  sample  the  data  in  four  stages. 

In  stage  1,  we  plan  to  enroll  approximately  5000  probands 
with  colorectal  cancer  from  population-based  cancer  registries. 
In  a short  telephone  interview,  we  will  collect  family  his- 
tory data  on  colorectal  cancer  in  parents  and  siblings  only  and 
stratify  the  families  on  the  number  of  affected  parents  and  sib- 
lings. 

In  stage  2,  a random  sample  of  families  will  be  drawn  from 
each  stratum.  We  propose  selecting  16%  of  the  probands  with 
no  family  history  of  disease,  32%  of  the  probands  with  one 
additional  affected  family  member,  48%  of  those  with  two, 
64%  of  those  with  three,  etc.  We  anticipate  sampling  approxi- 
mately 1000  families  in  stage  2.  In  an  extended  telephone  inter- 
view with  the  proband,  we  will  then  inquire  about  cancer  inci- 
dence in  all  first-  and  second-degree  relatives  and  first  cousins 
and  request  permission  to  contact  all  surviving  affected  family 
members,  one  unaffected  sibling  of  each  case,  and  two  unaf- 
fected cousins  of  the  proband.  For  probands  without  an  unaf- 
fected sibling,  we  will  seek  permission  to  contact  the  parents. 
Blood  samples  will  be  drawn,  and  risk-factor  and  food- 
frequency  questionnaires  will  be  collected  from  the  probands 
in  this  subsample. 

In  stage  3,  blood  samples  as  well  as  risk-factor  and  food- 
frequency  questionnaires  will  be  sought  from  relatives  identified 
in  stage  2 whom  the  proband  has  granted  permission  for  us  to 
contact.  For  probands  without  an  affected  sibling,  parents  will  be 
sought  for  blood  samples  only.  Alternatively,  one  could  select 
relatives  from  a subsample  of  probands  defined  by  cancer  in  the 
extended  pedigree  or  by  the  genotype  of  the  proband. 

In  a possible  fourth  stage,  we  will  consider  collecting  ex- 
tended pedigrees  from  families  that  are  potentially  informative 
for  linkage  analysis  on  the  basis  of  their  apparent  segregation  of 
disease  that  cannot  be  explained  by  already  known  genes,  using 
the  sequential  sampling  approach  of  Cannings  and  Thompson 
(17). 

The  expected  confidence  intervals  for  the  penetrance  param- 
eters and  allele  frequency  for  a major  gene  and  a metabolic 
gene  are  given  in  Table  4.  These  expected  confidence  inter- 
vals are  calculated,  using  the  sampling  fractions,  the  extended 
family  history  data,  and  the  genotypes  on  the  probands  alone 
(approximately  1125).  On  the  basis  of  the  relative  efficiency 
comparisons  in  Tables  1 and  2,  we  anticipate  that,  by  including 
the  genotypes  of  additional  family  members,  the  confidence  in- 
tervals on  the  carrier  penetrance,  relative  risk,  and  gene  fre- 
quency could  be  substantially  narrowed.  For  example,  if  we 
include  the  genotypes  of  two  siblings  for  the  common  metabolic 
gene  (approximately  3375  total  genotypes),  the  sizes  of  the  es- 
timated confidence  intervals  for  the  genetic  relative  risk  are 
reduced  35%-52%,  depending  on  the  genetic  model.  For  a true 
genetic  relative  risk  of  2,  the  estimated  95%  confidence  interval 
is  1.17-3.43  for  a multiplicative  susceptibility  gene  and  approxi- 
mately 1.43-2.79  for  one  acting  in  a dominant  or  a recessive 
fashion.  In  a separate  case-control  analysis  of  these  same  sib 
triplets,  the  estimated  95%  confidence  interval  for  a gene- 
environment  relative  risk  ratio  of  2 ranges  from  0.7-5. 8 for  the 
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Table  4.  Estimated  95%  confidence  intervals  (CIs)  on  penetrance  and  allele  frequency  from  the  two-stage  sample  selecting  16%,  32%,  and  48%  of  families 

with  0,  1,  and  2+  affected  relatives,  respectively* 


Allele 

No.  of 

Noncarrier  penetrance 

Carrier  penetrance 

Allele  frequency 

Model 

frequency 

familiest 

(asymptotic  95%  Cl) 

(asymptotic  95%  Cl) 

(asymptotic  95%  Cl) 

Genetic  relative  risk  = 20 

Recessive 

0.14 

1155 

0.089(0.079-0.100) 

0.661  (0.423-0.838) 

0.14(0.110-0.170) 

Multiplicative 

0.02 

1145 

0.091  (0.081-0.103) 

0.668(0.421-0.847) 

0.02  (0.009-0.031) 

Dominant 

0.01 

1203 

0.089(0.079-0.100) 

0.660  (0.557-0.750) 

0.01  (0.006-0.014) 

Allele 

No.  of 

Noncarrier  penetrance 

Relative  risk 

Allele  frequency 

Model 

frequency 

families 

(asymptotic  95%  Cl) 

(asymptotic  95%  Cl) 

(asymptotic  95%  Cl) 

Genetic  relative  risk  = 2 

Recessive 

0.44 

1126 

0.086(0.073-0.101) 

2.00(1.23-3.25) 

0.44(0.37-0.51) 

Multiplicative 

0.19 

1122 

0.088  (0.069-0.110) 

2.00  (0.73-5.46) 

0.19  (0.11-0.27) 

Dominant 

0.10 

1129 

0.083  (0.073-0.102) 

2.00(1.18-3.38) 

0.10(0.05-0.15) 

*n  = 5000  stage  1 families;  population  prevalence  of  disease  = 10%;  genotype  on  proband  only. 

tFamilies  consist  of  proband,  two  siblings,  mother,  father,  two  first  cousins,  the  cousins’  mother  and  father  (proband’s  aunt  and  uncle),  and  connecting 
grandparents. 


multiplicative  gene  model  to  1. 0-4.1  for  the  dominant  and  re- 
cessive model. 


Appendix  A.  Score  Equations  and 
Horvitz-Thompson  Variance  Formula 


Discussion 

In  genetic  epidemiology,  multistage  sampling  permits  the  al- 
location of  resources  to  families  that  are  likely  to  be  most  in- 
formative for  a given  objective  while  still  allowing  population- 
based  inference  by  using  the  sampling  fractions  at  each  stage. 
The  only  requirement  for  drawing  valid  inference  is  that  re- 
searchers have  a random  sample  of  subjects  from  each  stratum. 
Different  end  points  may  be  optimized  in  each  stage,  and  the 
selection  of  an  optimal  design  depends  on  the  aims  of  the  study. 

The  potential  information  gain  depends  on  the  initial  sample 
and  the  genetic  model.  Whittemore  and  Halpern  (12)  use  simu- 
lations to  show  that  the  best  sampling  strategy  for  the  case- 
control  design  for  prostate  cancer  is  to  select  all  family  history- 
positive case  patients  and  a substantial  fraction  of  family 
history-positive  control  subjects,  a smaller  fraction  of  family 
history-negative  case  patients,  and  the  smallest  fraction  of  fam- 
ily history-negative  control  subjects.  However,  our  simulations 
for  the  family  cancer  registry  design,  based  only  on  families  of 
case  patients  and  including  the  genotype  of  the  proband,  showed 
that  the  sampling  weights  slightly  favored  oversampling  case 
patients  with  two  or  more  affected  relatives.  Little  difference 
was  observed  in  the  weights  for  sampling  case  patients  with  no 
affected  relative  and  for  sampling  case  patients  with  one  affected 
relative. 

Efficiency  calculations  for  estimating  gene-by-environment 
interaction  effects  from  sibling  data  favor  sampling  case  patients 
with  a positive  family  history  of  disease.  These  same  families 
are  preferred  for  gene  hunting  with  the  use  of  linkage  analysis. 
Combining  this  finding  with  earlier  results  on  estimating  segre- 
gation parameters  resulted  in  a final  recommendation  to  the 
Cooperative  Family  Registry  for  Colorectal  Cancer  Research  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California  to  sample  case  patients 
with  affected  relatives  at  a higher  rate  than  case  patients  without 
affected  relatives.  This  procedure  will  improve  our  ability  to 
detect  gene-environment  interactions  and  to  discover  new  genes 
in  latter  stages  of  the  design  while  maintaining  the  ability  to 
characterize  known  genes. 


The  score  equation  for  the  complete  likelihood  is 

a ^ a 

= 2 ^ ln/(0o;.v)  + 

y^Stage2^  j=\ 

where  0 denotes  our  parameter  of  interest, /(j’,-0)  the  distribution  of  the 
stage  2 data  (y),  N^j  - n^j  the  number  of  probands  classified  in  stratum 
Sj  but  not  selected  in  stage  2,  and  the  probability  of  being  in  that 
stratum.  The  Horvitz-Thompson  estimating  equation  is 

UhtW  = ^T  2 ^ln/(0o:y), 

j=\JSj  yeStagel^^ 

where  fg  denotes  the  sampling  fraction  in  strata  The  asymptotic 
variance  is 

var(  V)  = ^"'/(0or'  + ^'‘A0or'52(/(0or')"’- 


where 


and 


!(%)  = £ 

(I-/5,) 
fsi 


-^ln/(0o;.v) 


-Var[t/^^0o)|r€  A-; 


Appendix  B.  Conditional  Logistic  Regression 


For  a single  case-control  set.  let  7 = 1 M index  members  with 

j = 1 denoting  the  case  patient.  The  observed  data  include  the  envi- 
ronmental exposure  x and  the  genotype  g.  The  coding  for  the  genotype 
is  given  by  G^.  For  individuals  carrying  two  copies  of  the  normal  allele, 
Gg  = 0;  for  those  carrying  two  copies  of  the  variant  allele,  = 1 . For 
subjects  carrying  one  allele  of  each  type,  G^  =A,  where  A is  the 
dominance  effect  (A  = 0 for  recessive  genes,  1 for  dominant  genes,  and 
V2  for  genes  that  act  multiplicatively  on  the  relative  risk  scale).  The 
parameter  0 = ((3,  7,  8)  denotes  the  logarithm  of  the  genetic  and 
environmental  relative  risks  and  relative  risk  ratio  for  the  gene- 
environment  interaction  effect.  The  likelihood  contribution  for  one  fam- 
ily is 

expipG  1 -1-7X, -r8G  ,x,) 

L(0;.v,g)  = . 

2j  + TT  + ^GgjXj) 

7=1 M 

For  a sample  of  independent  case-control  sets,  the  likelihood  is  given 
by  the  product  of  such  terms. 
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Detection  of  Interaction  Involving  Identified  Genes: 
^Available  Study  Designs 

Alisa  M.  Goldstein,  Nadine  Andrieu 


Advances  in  molecular  genetic  techniques  have  led  to  an 
increased  ability  to  examine  gene-environment  interactions. 
Studies  to  detect  gene-environment  interactions  are  moti- 
vated by  different  situations,  including  1)  most  identified 
cancer  genes  having  associated  lifetime  risks  less  than  100% 
(i.e.,  incomplete  penetrance),  2)  hereditary  factors  that  con- 
trol the  metabolism  of  carcinogens  that  may  modulate  risk  of 
disease  as  hypothesized  in  pharmacogenetics,  and  3)  incon- 
sistent associations  across  studies  between  a cancer  and  a 
suspected  risk  factor.  The  above  situations  and  others  have 
led  to  increased  study  of  interaction  between  genetic  and 
environmental  factors.  Less  studied  so  far,  but  with  in- 
creased potential  for  the  future,  is  interaction  between  iden- 
tified genes.  Gene-gene  interaction  studies  would  also  be 
motivated  by  the  situations  described  above.  Approaches  to 
detect  gene-environment  and  gene-gene  interactions  are  re- 
viewed. Available  risk  estimates,  required  types  of  subjects, 
and  feasibility  of  the  proposed  study  designs  are  discussed; 
efficiency  and  power  for  interaction  assessment  are  summa- 
rized where  available.  In  general,  most  designs  allow  for 
estimating  risk  associated  with  a genetic  factor,  environmen- 
tal factor,  and  interaction  effect.  Although  power  and  effi- 
ciency for  detecting  interactions  have  been  assessed  for  spe- 
cific situations  in  some  of  the  methods,  further  investigations 
are  needed  to  define  the  efficiency  spectra  of  each  design. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;26:49-54] 


Before  looking  at  different  study  designs,  we  need  to  define 
interaction,  since  interaction  is  a model-dependent  concept.  We 
define  the  parameters  for  modeling  the  exposure-disease  rela- 
tion. Let  P(g)  — frequency  of  the  genetic  factor  g in  the  popu- 
lation and  P(e)  = frequency  of  the  environmental  factor  e in  the 
population. 

Assume  is  the  odds  ratio  for  exposure  e and  genetic 
status  g,  with  e — 1 denoting  exposed  and  e = 0 denoting 
nonexposed  and  with  g — 1 denoting  the  presence  of  the  genetic 
factor  and  g = 0 denoting  the  absence  of  the  factor.  By  defini- 
tion, ORon  = L 

A fundamental  component  of  the  exposure-disease  relation  is 
the  specification  of  the  joint  OR,  ORn,  under  the  null  and  al- 
ternative hypotheses.  Suppose  Igg.  Co'  loo  In  are  the  disease 
incidence  rates  (e.g.,  per  person  per  year)  for  nonexposed  with- 
out the  genetic  factor  (e  — 0 and  g = 0),  for  exposed  without 
the  genetic  factor  (e  = 1 and  g = 0),  for  nonexposed  with  the 
genetic  factor  (c  = 0 and  g = 1),  and  for  exposed  with  the 
genetic  factor  (e  = 1 and  g = 1),  respectively.  We  wish  to 
define  I;  ] in  terms  of  the  other  rates.  One  characterization  of  the 
joint  association  is  additive,  where  lu  is  the  sum  of  the  back- 
ground disease  rate  and  the  excess  rates  for  the  exposure  and 
for  the  genetic  factor,  i.e..  In  = Iqo  + dio  “ Iqo)  + ^oi  “ ^oo)  = 
^10  + Iqi  “ Iqo- 

Dividing  by  Iqo.  this  expression  can  be  rewritten  in  terms 


of  relative  risks,  as  In/Ioo  — Iio/Iqo  + Iqi/Ioo  “ h For  rare  dis- 
eases, this  expression  is  approximated  by  ORs,  namely,  ORn  = 
ORio  + ORqi  - 1. 

An  alternate  characterization  for  the  joint  association  is  mul- 
tiplicative, where  In  is  the  product  of  the  risks  for  the  individual 
factors,  i.e.,  I,,  = 1,0  x Iqi/Ioo-  Again,  dividing  each  side  of  the 
equation  by  Iqo  and  assuming  rare  diseases,  the  multiplicative 
association  is  approximated  by  ORjj  = ORjg  x ORqi.  The 
choice  of  the  joint  association  will  depend  on  many  factors, 
including  the  overall  goals  of  the  study. 

Departures  from  multiplicativity  can  be  assessed  by  the  in- 
teraction effect  (] ),  which  is  the  joint  OR  for  the  exposure  and 
the  genotype  divided  by  the  product  of  the  ORs  for  the  effect  of 
exposure  alone  and  of  the  genotype  alone 

OR„ 


OR,nORn 


Departures  from  an  additive  model  of  risk  may  also  be  assessed 
by  dividing  the  joint  ORs  for  the  exposure  and  the  genotype  by 
the  sum  of  the  ORs  for  the  effect  of  exposure  alone  and  of  the 
genotype  alone  minus  1 


OR„ 

QD  _ i±_ 

OR,o  + OR, 


■01 


An  interaction  effect  of  more  than  one  indicates  a greater  than 
multiplicative/additive  effect  between  the  exposure  and  the  ge- 
notype, while  an  interaction  effect  of  less  than  one  indicates  a 
less  than  multiplicative/additive  effect. 


Gene-Environment  Interaction 


Case-Only  Study 

In  case-only  studies,  the  association  between  an  environmen- 
tal exposure  and  a genotype  is  examined  among  case  subjects 
only  (affected  subjects  with  a given  disease).  Case  subjects  are 
selected  using  epidemiologic  principles  of  case  selection  as  for 
any  case-control  study,  with  the  exposure  effect  assessed  among 
only  case  subjects.  Case  subjects  without  the  susceptibility  ge- 
notype form  the  control  group  and  the  nonexposed  case  subjects 
(with  respect  to  the  environmental  exposure)  serve  as  the  refer- 
ent group.  ORs  and  confidence  intervals  are  obtained  using  stan- 
dard crude  analyses  or  multivariate  models  to  adjust  for  other 
covariates  (2— ^j.  To  yield  valid  estimates  of  interaction  between 
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a gene  and  environmental  exposure,  the  study  design  requires 
that  the  exposure  and  genetic  factor  occur  independently  and 
that  the  disease  is  rare.  Indeed,  ORs  relating  exposure  and  the 
genotype  among  case  subjects  only,  have  been 

shown  to  be  a function  of  ORi^j  estimated  from  a standard  case- 
control  study  and  OR  among  control  subjects  relating  the  expo- 
sure and  the  genotype  (2,4)-  Under  the  assumption  of  indepen- 
dence of  exposure  and  genotype,  the  latter  OR  is  equal  to  1 . If 
the  assumption  of  independence  is  valid  and  the  disease  is  rare, 
the  OR  (ORj-ase-oniy)  is  ihs  interaction  effect  (4)  as,  measured  in 
a traditional  case-control  study  under  a multiplicative  model 
[for  more  details,  see  (3)]. 

Case-only  studies  offer  better  precision  for  estimating  gene- 
environment  interactions  than  those  based  on  both  case  and  con- 
trol subjects  (subjects  not  affected  by  the  disease  under  study) 
(i.e.,  there  are  smaller  standard  errors  due  to  elimination  of  con- 
trol group  variability)  (2).  The  power  for  detecting  gene- 
environment  interactions  in  case-only  studies  is  comparable  to 
the  power  for  assessing  a main  effect  in  a classical  case-control 
study  (5). 

The  main  disadvantages  of  the  case-only  design  are  that  the 
main  effects  of  the  genetic  and  environmental  factors  cannot  be 
estimated  and  that  the  genetic  and  environmental  factors  must 
occur  independently.  In  addition,  even  if  many  biologically 
plausible  gene-environmental  interaction  models  should  cause 
departures  from  multiplicative  effects  (6),  case-only  studies  can- 
not detect  gene-environmental  interaction  models  with  depar- 
tures from  additivity.  For  these  reasons,  Umbach  and  Weinberg 
(7)  recently  proposed  an  alternative  method  that  keeps  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  case-only  design  while  simultaneously  allowing 
estimation  of  the  main  effects.  The  proposed  incomplete-data- 
case-control  design  collects  both  genotype  and  environmental 
exposure  data  from  the  case  subjects  but  only  environmental 
exposure  or  only  genotype  data  from  the  control  subjects.  The 
estimation  of  main  effect(s)  is  possible  only  if  the  genotype  and 
environmental  exposures  are  independent  and  the  studied  dis- 
ease is  rare.  Umbach  and  Weinberg  (7)  proposed  a maximum 
likelihood  method  based  on  log-linear  models,  which  allows 
imposition  of  the  independence  assumption,  whereas  usual  lo- 
gistic regression  does  not  permit  such  an  imposition.  The  authors 
showed  that  their  method  may  need  fewer  than  half  as  many 
individuals  as  methods  that  do  not  impose  the  gene-environment 
independence  assumption  to  reach  the  same  power  for  detecting 
gene-environment  interaction.  This  approach  allows  estimation 
of  interaction  that  is  a departure  from  either  multiplicativity  or 
additivity  in  the  relative  risk.  However,  in  case-only  and  incom- 
plete-data- case-control  designs,  the  required  assumption  of  in- 
dependence between  a gene  and  environmental  factor  may  be 
violated  when  the  exposure  and  the  gene  both  vary  with  an 
unmeasured  variable.  To  ensure  the  validity  of  the  critical  inde- 
pendence assumption,  a random  sample  of  control  subjects  with 
both  genetic  and  exposure  data  should  be  collected.  This  addi- 
tional requirement  may  lead  to  a questionable  gain  in  efficiency 
for  this  design  compared  with  a full  case-control  design. 

Case-Control  Study  Design  Using  Unrelated  Control 

Subjects 

The  case-control  study  with  population-based,  hospital- 
based,  or  other  unrelated  control  subjects  is  the  most  commonly 
used  design  in  studies  of  gene-environment  interaction.  By  use 
of  unexposed  subjects  with  no  susceptibility  genotype  as  the 
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referent  group,  ORs  for  all  other  groups  can  be  estimated  under 
either  multiplicative  or  additive  models.  Adjustment  for  poten- 
tial confounding  variables  may  be  accomplished  by  using  strati- 
fication or  multivariate  approaches. 

The  power  of  this  traditional  case-control  study  design  for 
assessing  interaction  was  first  studied  examining  interaction  be- 
tween unspecified  risk  factors  (1,8,9)  and  then  focusing  on 
gene-environment  interaction  (10-12).  Among  the  parameters 
needed  to  determine  the  power  to  detect  a gene-environment 
interaction,  the  frequencies  of  the  environmental  exposure  and 
the  genetic  factor  appeared  to  be  the  most  important  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  case  subjects  required.  In  fact,  results  from 
multiple  studies  (10-12)  suggest  that  case-control  designs  may 
be  used  to  detect  gene-environment  interaction  only  when  the 
environmental  factor  and  genetic  factor  are  common.  Indeed, 
certain  combinations  of  ORs  and  frequencies  of  the  genetic  fac- 
tor and  the  environmental  factor  make  study  sizes  prohibitive. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  design  is  that  the  main  effects  of 
the  environmental  exposure  and  genetic  susceptibility  as  well  as 
their  interactive  effect  may  be  estimated.  The  main  disadvan- 
tages are  that  this  design  may  not  be  appropriate  for  the  study  of 
gene-environment  interaction  involving  rare  genes  or  uncom- 
mon environmental  exposures  (assuming  reasonable  values  of 
the  interaction  effect).  In  addition,  population  stratification  or 
genetic  admixture  might  adversely  influence  this  design.  The 
extent  of  the  problem  produced  by  population  stratification  is 
discussed  elsewhere  (13). 

Two-Stage  Case-Control  Study:  Countermatching  and 
Balanced  Design 

To  detect  a gene-environment  interaction  when  one  of  the 
factors  under  study  is  rare,  one  approach  would  be  to  conduct  a 
two-stage  or  multistage  design  that  increases  the  numbers  of 
case  and  control  subjects  with  the  rare  factor  of  interest  without 
prohibitively  increasing  the  number  of  measurements  to  perform 
(14). 

For  two-stage  study  designs,  samples  of  case  and  control 
subjects  are  drawn  from  the  population  at  risk.  After  classifica- 
tion according  to  an  exposure  of  interest,  subsamples  of  case  and 
control  subjects  are  selected  for  purposes  of  covariate  assess- 
ment. Approaches  include  balancing  the  numbers  of  exposed 
and  unexposed  case  and  control  subjects  as  well  as  counter- 
matching in  which  control  subjects  are  countermatched  rather 
than  matched  to  case  subjects.  The  goal  of  both  approaches  is  to 
improve  the  statistical  efficiency  of  exposure  risk  estimates 
compared  with  the  classical  random  case-control  study  (15,16). 

Countermatching  designs.  Countermatching  has  been  re- 
cently proposed  by  Langholz  and  Clayton  (16)  as  a method  of 
sampling  controls  from  a cohort  for  nested  case-control  studies. 
In  gene-environment  interaction  assessment,  one  scenario  for 
countermatching  would  be  to  use  a surrogate  of  the  disease  gene 
such  as  family  history,  which  is  generally  available  on  the  entire 
cohort/population  at  risk.  In  contrast,  a measure  of  the  gene  itself 
would  likely  be  too  costly  to  obtain  for  the  whole  cohort.  As- 
suming the  disease  is  rare,  all  case  subjects  from  the  cohort/ 
population  at  risk  would  be  sampled.  Each  case  subject’s  risk  set 
would  be  stratified  by  the  surrogate  of  the  gene,  i.e.,  family 
history  of  disease,  and  control  subjects  for  that  risk  set  would  be 
selected  from  the  strata  other  than  the  case  subject’s  stratum. 
The  goal  of  countermatching  is  to  maximize  the  number  of 
discordant  case-control  pairs  from  which  information  comes  in 
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a matched  case-control  study.  The  gain  in  efficiency  will  depend 
on  how  predictive  family  history  of  disease  is  for  the  gene  of 
interest.  Alternatively,  one  could  countermatch  on  a rare  envi- 
ronmental exposure  or  on  both  the  environmental  factor  and  the 
genetic  one.  A partial  likelihood  has  been  developed  to  estimate 
exposure  effects  in  countermatching  (17)  using  weighting  that 
takes  into  account  the  probability  that  subjects  were  selected 
from  specific  strata.  This  method  has  been  shown  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  main  effect  estimation  by  approximately  25%  com- 
pared with  classical  random  sampling  (18).  In  gene-environ- 
ment interaction  assessment,  countermatching  on  both  the  gene 
and  environmental  factor  has  been  shown  to  be  more  efficient 
than  a standard  nested  case-control  study  using  three  control 
subjects  per  case  as  well  as  designs  that  countermatched  on 
either  the  environmental  factor  or  the  gene.  The  relative  effi- 
ciencies were  influenced  mainly  by  the  frequencies  of  the  true 
risk  factors  and  the  sensitivity  and  specificity  of  the  factors’ 
surrogates  (Andrieu  N,  Goldstein  AM,  Thomas  DC,  Langholz  B; 
manuscript  submitted  for  publication).  Studies  to  examine  addi- 
tional scenarios  and  evaluate  cost,  efficiency,  and  feasibility 
need  to  be  conducted  to  determine  the  utility  of  these  approaches 
for  interaction  assessment. 

Balanced  designs.  A more  intuitive  approach  to  studying  a 
rare  factor  would  be  to  oversample  for  the  rare  covariate  of 
interest.  If  the  gene  or  environmental  factor  under  study  is  rare, 
rather  than  choose  a subset  at  random,  case  and  control  subjects 
may  be  sampled  nonrandomly,  that  is  oversampled  for  the  rare 
factor  (called  exposure).  Thus,  for  example,  stage  II  of  a two- 
stage  design  would  consist  of  selecting  all  case  subjects  (if  the 
disease  is  rare)  exposed  to  the  rare  factor  and  sampling  an  equal 
number  in  each  of  the  three  other  categories.  Then  the  other 
factor  (called  covariate)  involved  in  the  gene-environment  in- 
teraction is  measured  in  this  subsample.  The  oversampling  is 
taken  into  account  in  the  analysis  to  obtain  unbiased  estimates  of 
the  exposure  effect  and  interaction  effect  in  which  the  exposure 
is  involved  (15,19).  Cain  and  Breslow  (19)  investigated  the  ef- 
ficiency of  a balanced  design  compared  with  a random  sampling 
case-control  design,  particularly  for  estimating  exposure- 
covariate  interaction.  Given  a rare  exposure  (prevalence  = 0.05; 
OR  = 2.0)  and  a covariate  of  moderate  frequency  (0.3),  with  a 
range  of  ORs  and  correlations  between  the  exposure  and  covari- 
ate as  measured  by  the  ORs  in  the  control  group,  the  results 
showed  that  the  balanced  design  was  always  much  more  effi- 
cient than  a random  sampling  design  for  estimating  the  expo- 
sure-covariate  interaction  in  terms  of  standard  errors  for  both  a 
rare  and  a common  disease.  The  efficiency  decreased  as  the 
correlation  between  the  exposure  and  covariate  increased  but 
still  remained  substantial.  For  example,  when  the  degree  of  con- 
founding between  the  exposure  and  covariate  was  set  at  5.0,  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  balanced  design  was  greater  than  three 
for  a common  disease  and  equal  to  two  for  a rare  disease. 

In  the  two-stage  designs,  the  rare  exposure  is  assumed  to  be 
known  for  the  entire  population  at  stage  I.  Thus,  if  a rare  genetic 
or  environmental  factor  requires  expensive  investigation  to  be 
measured,  measurement  may  not  be  affordable  at  the  first  stage. 
One  could  then  propose  a three-stage  study  with  two  successive 
sampling  stages.  Stage  I would  consist  of  selecting  all  case  sub- 
jects (if  the  disease  is  rare)  exposed  to  an  inexpensive  surrogate 
variable  for  the  factor  under  study  and  sampling  equal  numbers 
of  unexposed  case  subjects  and  exposed  and  unexposed  control 
subjects.  The  factor  assessment  could  then  be  performed  on  the 
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stage  II  subsample.  Stage  111  would  consist  of  selecting  all  case 
subjects  exposed  to  the  rare  factor  and  sampling  an  equal  num- 
ber of  unexposed  case  subjects  and  exposed  and  unexposed  con- 
trol subjects.  The  environmental  or  genetic  factor  of  interest  for 
the  gene-environment  interaction  evaluation  would  be  collected 
in  this  stage  III  subsample.  Such  an  approach  needs  to  be  sta- 
tistically evaluated  before  being  considered.  At  present,  identi- 
fying good  surrogates  for  the  factor(s)  of  interest  and  the  costs 
associated  with  measuring  a genetic  or  environmental  factor  on 
large  numbers  of  subjects  may  be  the  major  determinants  for 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  conduct  multistage  balanced  and 
countermatched  designs. 

Case-Control  Study  Design  Using  Related  Control 
Subjects 

To  our  knowledge,  a case-control  study  design  using  related 
control  subjects  has  not  yet  been  applied  in  studies  of  gene- 
environment  interaction.  In  this  approach,  each  case  subject  is 
matched  to  one  or  more  unaffected  relative! s)  and  a standard 
conditional  logistic  regression  is  performed  to  assess  gene- 
environment  interaction.  This  method  does  not  result  in  biased 
estimates  and  does  yield  consistent  estimates,  even  when  there  is 
a correlation  in  risk  factors  under  study  between  relatives 
(20,21 ).  However,  bias  may  occur  if  there  is  a correlation,  within 
matched  case-control  pairs,  between  measured  and  unmeasured 
risk  factors  (22,2ij. 

Several  variations  of  this  study  design  have  been  proposed. 
The  use  of  unaffected  siblings  has  been  proposed  to  study  the 
role  of  environmental  factors  and  specific  gene  loci  and  to  pro- 
vide evidence  of  gene-environment  interaction  (24).  Case  sub- 
jects are  affected  siblings  of  the  proband  (case  subjects  who  led 
to  family  selection),  and  control  subjects  are  randomly  chosen 
from  unaffected  siblings  of  the  proband.  The  genetic  factor  (e.g., 
exposure)  for  each  case  and  control  subject  is  defined  as  the 
number  of  alleles  shared  identical  by  descent  (ibd)  with  the 
proband  at  the  studied  locus.  Disease  risks  can  then  be  estimated 
for  the  three  groups:  share  0,  share  1,  and  share  2.  Under  the  null 
hypothesis  of  no  linkage  between  the  disease  susceptibility  locus 
and  the  genetic  factor  locus,  disease  risks  are  expected  to  be 
identical  in  the  three  groups.  ORs  associated  with  the  genetic 
factor  can  be  obtained,  for  example,  by  comparing  the  share-2 
and  share- 1 allele  groups  with  the  baseline  risk  group,  share-0 
alleles.  Covariates  including  environmental  exposures  may  be 
investigated  for  main  effects  and  for  evidence  of  interaction  with 
the  studied  locus  by  using  stratification  or  multivariate  analyses. 
An  alternative  matched  design  has  also  been  proposed  for 
matching  on  family.  One  form  of  this  design  requires  families 
with  at  least  one  affected  and  one  unaffected  sibling  in  addition 
to  the  proband  limiting  the  number  of  available  families.  An 
alternative  form  uses  all  family  members  from  eligible  families 
in  a conditional  logistic  regression  approach.  Further  methodo- 
logic  studies  are  needed  to  examine  issues  related  to  design, 
conduct,  and  analysis  of  these  types  of  studies.  In  addition, 
power,  efficiency,  and  feasibility  for  gene-environment  interac- 
tion detection  using  these  approaches  have  not  yet  been  thor- 
oughly investigated. 

Another  design  is  based  on  the  use  of  parental  genotypes 
(25,26).  One  method  of  analysis  (transmission  disequilibrium 
test  [TDT]  method)  consists  of  comparing  the  genotype  of  each 
case  subject  with  the  genotype  of  a fictitious  control  subject 
composed  of  the  nontransmitted  alleles  from  each  parent.  The 




method  was  first  proposed  for  genetic  markers-disease  associa- 
tion studies.  It  has  been  extended  by  stratifying  case  subjects 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  environmental  expo- 
sure. The  ORs  associated  with  the  genetic  factor  can  be  obtained 
for  nonexposed  and  exposed  case  subjects.  Differences  in  the 
estimates  across  strata  may  reflect  gene-environment  interaction 
(27).  One  disadvantage  of  this  study  design  is  that  it  does  not 
allow  for  assessing  the  main  effect  of  the  environmental  expo- 
sure. Also,  differences  in  estimates  across  strata  are  not  re- 
stricted to  resulting  from  only  gene-environment  interaction. 
Differentiating  between  the  various  reasons  for  the  differences 
may  be  difficult. 

The  advantage  common  to  these  case-related  control  study 
designs  is  the  elimination  of  control  subjects  whose  genetic 
backgrounds  differ  systematically  from  those  of  case  subjects  by 
using  relatives  as  the  control  subjects.  In  addition,  relatives  are 
easily  identified  and  may  be  more  willing  to  participate  in  a 
research  study.  Some  of  these  approaches  permit  estimation  of 
the  main  effects  of  the  environmental  exposures  and  genetic 
factors  as  well  as  their  interaction  effects,  whereas  other  ap- 
proaches only  allow  estimation  of  the  interaction  effect.  There 
may  also  be  a gain  in  efficiency  for  detecting  gene-environment 
interaction  involving  a rare  gene  compared  with  a traditional 
case-control  study  approach  because  of  oversampling  on  the 
genetic  factor  by  using  related  control  subjects.  Witte  et  al.  (28) 
evaluated  the  efficiency  of  using  either  sibling  or  cousin  control 
subjects  for  assessing  the  main  effect  of  the  genetic  factor  and 
the  gene-environment  interaction  effect.  Although  relative  con- 
trol subjects  were  less  efficient  than  population-based  control 
subjects  for  detecting  the  genetic  factor  main  effect,  sibling  con- 
trol subjects  were  the  most  efficient  control  group  for  detecting 
interaction.  The  gain  in  efficiency,  however,  decreased  as  the 
frequency  of  the  genetic  factor  increased  (28).  One  disadvantage 
of  these  case-related  control  designs  is  the  potential  for  over- 
matching, particularly  on  environmental  exposures  of  interest 
leading  to  a loss  in  efficiency.  The  extent  of  this  loss  will  depend 
on  the  exposures  of  interest  and  their  correlation  among  rela- 
tives. Thus,  there  is  a potential  paradox — efficiency  may  be 
improved  by  oversampling;  it  may  also  be  reduced  by  oversam- 
pling. The  relative  efficiency  will  depend  on  a number  of  pa- 
rameters, including  the  environmental  exposure  and  genetic 
factor  concordance  between  relatives.  Another  possible  disad- 
vantage is  the  cost  of  finding  and  ascertaining  the  relative  con- 
trol subjects.  In  addition,  for  designs  requiring  known  ibd  status 
(e.g.,  comparisons  of  affected  and  unaffected  siblings),  parents 
must  be  genotyped  otherwise  ibd  status  will  not  be  known  and 
identity  by  state  will  need  to  be  used.  Also,  there  may  be  addi- 
tional ethical  issues  associated  with  using  related  control  sub- 
jects versus  unrelated  control  subjects. 

Family  Study  Design 

Another  proposed  study  design  is  a family  study  with  no 
separate  control  group.  Families  are  recruited  through  one  or 
more  diseased  members,  and  data  on  disease  status  and  covari- 
ates are  collected  on  all  family  members.  The  proposed  analysis 
is  segregation  analysis  or  combined  segregation  and  linkage 
analysis  (without  or  with  a known  candidate  gene),  the  goals  of 
which  are  to  assess  gene-environment  interaction.  Recently, 
several  approaches  have  been  developed  to  allow  direct  assess- 
ment of  gene-environment  interaction  (29-33).  The  study  de- 
signs allow  for  estimating  genetic,  environmental,  and  gene- 
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environment  interaction  effects  using  somewhat  different 
approaches.  The  regressive  models  (31)  were  constructed  by 
specifying  a relationship  between  each  person’s  phenotype  for  a 
studied  trait  and  a set  of  explanatory  variables,  including  the 
person’s  major  genotype,  the  phenotype  of  relatives  to  take  into 
account  residual  family  dependencies  of  unspecified  origin  (ge- 
netic or  environmental),  and  measured  covariates.  Studied  traits 
were  able  to  be  either  quantitative  or  qualitative.  The  major  gene 
is  assumed  to  be  in  Hardy-Weinberg  equilibrium  following  the 
rules  of  mendelian  transmission  through  generations.  Abel  and 
Bonney  (34)  introduced  survival  analysis  concepts  into  the  re- 
gressive models  to  take  into  account  variable  ages  at  trait  diag- 
nosis. The  censored  survival  model  (33)  is  an  extension  to  the 
Cox  proportional  hazards  model  and  includes  measured  covari- 
ates and  unobserved  covariates  for  the  genetic  component  ad- 
justing for  variable  age  at  diagnosis  for  the  trait.  Two  unob- 
served latent  variables  are  considered:  a diallelic  major  gene  and 
a polygene.  The  difference  between  the  two  approaches  in  terms 
of  explanatory  variables  is  in  residual  family  likeness  for  the 
studied  trait  that  can  be  taken  into  account  by  a polygene  in 
Gauderman  and  Thomas’  censored  survival  model  and  by  family 
dependencies  in  the  original  model  of  Bonney.  As  such,  an  extra 
interaction  between  the  environment  factor(s)  and  the  polygene 
may  be  taken  into  account  in  the  censored  survival  approach. 

To  date,  these  approaches  have  been  rarely  used  to  detect 
gene-environment  interaction  in  human  diseases.  The  major 
limitations  are  the  need  to  collect  individual  data  on  the  trait  of 
interest  and  environmental  covariate  data  on  all  family  members 
in  a sample  size  sufficient  to  have  power  to  detect  an  interaction. 
Few  investigators  have  been  able  to  collect  such  data.  In  addi- 
tion, the  effects  of  differential  participation  of  family  members 
related  to  survival,  availability,  and  motivation  needs  to  be  as- 
sessed. Although  limited  examinations  of  power  and  efficiency 
for  the  censored  survival  model  have  been  conducted  (33,35,36), 
further  methodologic  studies  are  needed  to  evaluate  a larger 
spectrum  of  models  by  varying  the  mode  of  inheritance,  allele 
frequencies,  and  relative  risks  associated  with  the  environmental 
factor(s),  major  gene,  and  interaction  effect.  Similarly,  further 
methodologic  studies  are  needed  to  evaluate  regressive  model 
efficiency  in  gene-environment  interaction  detection  for  differ- 
ent interaction  patterns. 

Partly  because  of  some  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  genetic 
and  environmental  factor  data  on  multiple  family  members, 
modifications  of  the  above  approaches  have  been  proposed. 
These  variations  include  family-based  cohort  designs  (e.g.,  the 
kin-cohort  design)  (37),  family-based  case-control  association 
studies  (38),  and  case-control  family  study  designs  (39).  These 
approaches  are  discussed  further  elsewhere  in  the  Workshop. 

Gene-Gene  Interaction 

All  of  the  study  designs  previously  described,  i.e.,  case-only 
study,  incomplete-data-case-control  study,  case-control  study 
using  unrelated  or  related  control  subjects,  and  multistage  case- 
control  study  designs,  are  adaptable  for  gene-gene  interaction 
assessment.  Indeed,  the  approach  is  essentially  identical  and  one 
may  replace  the  environmental  factor  by  a second  genetic  factor. 
In  family  study  designs,  a second  genetic  factor  would  be  intro- 
duced in  segregation  and  joint  segregation  and  linkage  analyses 
as  a covariate  similar  to  gene-environment  assessment.  In  the 
case  where  one  or  both  of  the  two  genetic  factors  are  not  yet 
identified,  two-locus  segregation,  linkage,  and  linkage/associa- 
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Table  1.  Study  designs  for  gene-environment  interaction  assessment 


Risk  estimate  available  for 

Exposure  information  needed  for  control  subjects 

Study  design  (reference  No.)* 

Genetic  factor 

Environmental  factor 

Interaction 

Relative  control  subjects 

Unrelated  control  subjects 

Case  only  (2^) 

No 

No 

Yes 

Affected 

Unaffected 

Incomplete-data-case-control  (7) 

Vest 

Yest 

Yes 

— 

— 

Yest 

Case-control 

Unrelated  control  subjects  (10-12) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

— 

Yes 

Two  stage  [balanced  (15,19), 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

— 

Yes 

countermatching  (16)] 

Related  control  subjects  (28) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

— 

Case-unaffected-sibling  pair  (24) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

Case-parental  control  (or  TDT  or  case- 

Yes 

No 

Yest 

— 

Yes 

— 

pseudosibling  design)  (25-27) 

Family  study  (28-35) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

*TDT  = transmission  disequilibrium  test. 

tOnly  environmental  exposure  or  only  genotype  data  collected  on  control  subjects.  Possible  to  assess  main  effect{s)  if  genotype  or  environmental  exposure  data 
; collected  on  control  subjects. 

I j:Differences  across  strata  not  restricted  to  resulting  from  only  gene-environment  interaction. 


: tion  methods  may  be  used.  These  methods  include  the  MASC 
! method  (40),  the  COMDS  method  (41),  parametric  (42),  and 
I nonparametric  (43)  two-locus  linkage  analyses.  This  topic  will 
i not  be  further  discussed  here.  Examination  of  two-locus  segre- 
I gation,  linkage,  and  linkage/association  methods  are  presented 
I by  the  Gene  Discovery  Panel  (44). 

\ Conclusions 

Table  1 presents  the  study  designs  reviewed  here  and  the 
, references  for  the  designs.  Most  designs  currently  available  for 
examining  interactions  allow  for  estimating  risk  associated  with 
a genetic  factor,  environmental  exposure  factor,  and  interaction 
effect.  Case-only  studies  and  TDT-like  approaches,  however, 
allow  for  assessing  interaction  effects  only.  Since  case-only 
studies  can  efficiently  estimate  gene-environment  interactions, 
though,  one  might  consider  using  this  approach  if  resources  are 
sufficient  to  only  genotype  cases,  if  one  is  interested  in  studying 
the  effect  of  gene-environment  interactions  on  tumor  character- 
istics, if  only  tumor  specimens  are  available,  or  if  there  are 
institutional  review  board  concerns  about  linking  genetic  and 
environmental  exposure  data  in  control  subjects.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  exposure  risk  is  not  already  well  known,  which  may 
be  the  case  when  the  genetic  factor  involved  in  the  interaction  is 
common,  the  usefulness  of  case-only  study  designs  may  be  ques- 
tionable and  the  incomplete-data-case-control  design  developed 
i by  Umbach  and  Weinberg  f7j  might  be  recommended  as  an 
alternative.  Assessment  of  gene-environment  interaction  effects 
without  estimating  and  understanding  the  main  effects  of  the 
genetic  and  environmental  factors  would  be  of  little  use  for 
public  health  or  individual  risk  assessment.  However,  there  is 
potential  for  increasing  knowledge  about  biologic  mechanisms 
underlying  gene-environment  interaction.  The  critical  assump- 
tion for  these  studies,  the  independence  of  the  genetic  and  en- 
vironmental factors,  requires  linked  genetic  and  environmental 
factor  data  in  at  least  some  control  subjects  (7). 

Efficiency  and  power  for  gene-environment  and  gene-gene 
interaction  assessment  have  been  rarely  studied  for  the  various 
designs  presented,  and  further  investigations  are  needed  to  de- 
fine the  efficiency  spectra  of  each  approach  in  interaction  as- 
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sessment.  Most  available  designs  seem  to  be  inefficient  for  de- 
tecting interaction  of  a rare  factor(s).  Multistage  balanced  or 
countermatched  studies  could  be  an  alternative  approach  if  the 
rare  event  is  easily  and  inexpensively  measured.  As  such,  at 
present,  it  is  likely  too  costly  to  use  this  approach  to  study  rare 
genetic  factors.  One  cautionary  note  should  be  added.  As  the 
number  of  known  genes  increases,  the  ability  to  assess  gene- 
environment  interaction  will  also  increase.  This  multiple  testing 
may  lead  to  false  evidence  for  interaction;  thus,  care  must  be 
exercised  when  evidence  for  a new  gene-environment  interac- 
tion is  first  discovered.  As  is  true  for  new  observations  in  gen- 
eral, confirmation  of  a new  gene-environment  interaction  as 
well  as  a new  main  effect  should  be  sought. 

To  date,  no  single  design  appears  universally  applicable  for 
assessing  gene-environment  or  gene-gene  interactions.  The 
most  appropriate  approach(es)  will  depend  on  the  disease,  en- 
vironmental exposure,  genetic  factor(s)  and  the  interaction  ef- 
fect, their  risk  values  and  frequencies,  and  how  much  data  are 
available  on  each  of  these  components.  Eurther  assessment  of 
existing  designs  and  development  of  new  approaches  are  needed 
to  improve  the  ability  to  detect  gene-environment  and  gene- 
gene  interactions  in  complex  diseases. 
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Kin-Cohort  Designs  for  Gene  Characterization 
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Background:  In  the  kin-cohort  design,  a volunteer  with  or 
without  disease  (the  proband)  agrees  to  be  genotyped,  and 
one  obtains  information  on  the  history  of  a disease  in  first- 
I degree  relatives  of  the  proband.  From  these  data,  one  can 
estimate  the  penetrance  of  an  autosomal  dominant  gene,  and 
this  technique  has  been  used  to  estimate  the  probability  that 
; Ashkenazi  Jewish  women  with  specific  mutations  of  BRCAl 
or  BRCA2  will  develop  breast  cancer.  Methods:  We  review 

i the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  kin-cohort  design 
and  focus  on  dichotomous  outcomes,  although  a few  results 
on  time-to-disease  onset  are  presented.  We  also  examine  the 
effects  of  violations  of  assumptions  on  estimates  of  pen- 
etrance. We  consider  selection  bias  from  preferential  sam- 

ji  pling  of  probands  with  heavily  affected  families,  misclassifi- 
!;  cation  of  the  disease  status  of  relatives,  violation  of  Hardy- 
li  Weinberg  equilibrium,  violation  of  the  assumption  that 

ii  family  members’  phenotypes  are  conditionally  independent 

I given  their  genotypes,  and  samples  that  are  too  small  to 

II  ensure  validity  of  asymptotic  methods.  Results  and  Conclu- 
ji  sions:  The  kin-cohort  design  has  several  practical  advan- 

Stages,  including  comparatively  rapid  execution,  modest  re- 
ductions in  required  sample  sizes  compared  with  cohort  or 
case-control  designs,  and  the  ability  to  study  the  effects  of  an 
ii  autosomal  dominant  mutation  on  several  disease  outcomes. 

The  design  is,  however,  subject  to  several  biases,  including 
! the  following:  selection  bias  that  arises  if  a proband’s  ten- 
1 dency  to  participate  depends  on  the  disease  status  of  rela- 
; tives,  information  bias  from  inability  of  the  proband  to  recall 
'I  the  disease  histories  of  relatives  accurately,  and  biases  that 
I arise  in  the  analysis  if  the  conditional  independence  assump- 
j tion  is  invalid  or  if  samples  are  too  small  to  justify  standard 
! asymptotic  approaches.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;26: 
I'  55-60] 


Wacholder  et  al.  (1)  used  the  term  “kin-cohort”  design  to 
describe  a study  in  which  volunteers  (probands)  are  genotyped 
and  one  also  determines  the  phenotypes  of  probands’  first- 
degree  relatives.  This  design  was  employed  by  Struewing  et  al. 
(2)  to  estimate  the  cumulative  probability  of  developing  breast 
cancer,  as  a function  of  age,  for  carriers  of  mutations  of  BRCAl 
or  BRCA2  in  Ashkenazi  Jews  from  the  region  surrounding 
Washington,  DC.  That  study  indicated  that  the  cumulative  risk 
of  breast  cancer  to  age  70  years  was  0.56,  a number  that  was 
substantially  lower  than  estimates  from  highly  affected  pedi- 
grees (3),  but  not  inconsistent  with  the  estimate  of  0.69  obtained 
by  Whittemore  et  al.  (4)  from  segregation  analyses  (without  any 
genotyping)  of  U.S.  population-based  case  subjects  and  control 
subjects  and  their  first-degree  relatives.  Although  the  term  “kin- 
cohort  design”  might  be  used  for  any  study  of  a family  that  is 
selected  on  the  basis  of  a proband,  we  shall  reserve  its  use  to 
those  studies  in  which  the  probands  are  genotyped. 

For  population-based  inference,  Gail  et  al.  (5)  stressed  the 
importance  of  representative  sampling  of  probands,  conditional 
on  their  phenotypes.  Thus,  for  dichotomous  phenotypes  with  Yq 


— 1 denoting  a case  proband  and  Yq  = 0 denoting  a control 
proband,  Gail  et  al.  assumed  that  the  case  probands  were  se- 
lected at  random  from  among  all  case  subjects  in  the  population 
and  the  control  probands  were  selected  at  random  from  among 
all  control  subjects  in  the  population.  One  can  enrich  the  fre- 
quency of  mutation  carriers  in  a kin-cohort  study  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  case  probands. 

Wacholder  et  al.  (1)  estimated  the  cumulative  probability  of 
developing  breast  cancer  to  a given  age  by  recognizing  that  the 
cumulative  incidence  distribution  for  first-degree  relatives  of 
probands  who  carried  the  mutation  was  a mixture  (nearly  50 : 50) 
of  carrier  and  noncarrier  distributions,  whereas  the  cumulative 
incidence  distribution  for  first-degree  relatives  of  probands  who 
did  not  carry  the  mutation  was  a different  mixture  (almost  0:100 
of  carrier  and  noncarrier  distributions).  It  was  thus  possible  to 
estimate  the  underlying  carrier  and  noncarrier  distributions  from 
data  on  the  cumulative  incidence  in  relatives  of  carrier  and  non- 
carrier probands.  Gail  et  al.  (5)  estimated  penetrance  using  like- 
lihood methods  similar  to  those  in  segregation  analysis  but 
adapted  to  take  into  account  the  genotypes  of  the  probands. 

The  kin-cohort  design  can  be  extended  by  genotyping  some 
of  the  relatives  of  the  proband  (5 j or  by  expanding  the  informa- 
tion on  relatives  to  include  the  phenotypes  of  second-degree  and 
more  distant  relatives.  Gail  et  al.  (5)  used  the  term  “genotyped- 
proband  design”  to  stress  that  the  proband  is  genotyped  in  the 
kin-cohort  design.  Studies  of  first-degree  relatives  of  case  and 
control  probands  in  the  absence  of  genotyping,  such  as  those 
described  by  Whittemore  et  al.  (4)  and  by  Claus  et  al.  (6),  have 
been  called  “case-control  family  studies.”  These  studies  can  be 
analyzed  with  the  use  of  classical  methods  of  segregation  analy- 
sis. Thomas  (7)  used  the  term  “family  cohort  study”  whether  or 
not  the  proband  is  genotyped. 

There  are  several  practical  advantages  of  the  kin-cohort  de- 
sign that  invite  its  use  for  estimating  penetrance  ( 1 ).  Often  one 
can  field  and  complete  the  study  quickly.  Because  the  disease 
status  of  the  relatives  can  be  determined  at  the  date  of  recruit- 
ment of  the  proband,  one  does  not  need  to  wait  to  acquire  such 
information  as  in  a prospective  cohort  study.  In  some  popula- 
tions and  for  some  diseases,  one  may  obtain  reliable  information 
on  the  phenotypes  of  first-degree  relatives  simply  by  interview- 
ing the  proband.  In  such  circumstances,  time  is  saved  because  a 
single  proband  interview  yields  the  phenotypes  of  several  rela- 
tives. Moreover,  one  can  inquire  about  more  than  one  disease  in 
the  same  proband  interview.  For  example,  Struewing  et  al.  (2) 
demonstrated  an  increased  risk  for  ovarian  and  prostate  cancers 
among  carriers  of  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  mutations  as  well  as  an 
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increased  risk  of  breast  cancer.  One  can  also  study  the  pen- 
etrances associated  with  additional  mutations  simply  by  geno- 
typing  the  proband  for  the  several  mutations.  Furthermore,  as 
shown  by  Gail  et  al.  (5),  the  sample  sizes  required  by  the  kin- 
cohort  design  to  estimate  penetrance  of  an  autosomal  dominant 
mutation  with  a desired  degree  of  precision  are  comparable  to  or 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  sample  sizes  needed  for  a cohort 
study  or  for  a population-based  case-control  design  and  can  be 
substantially  smaller  if  some  relatives  are  also  genotyped. 

Estimates  of  penetrance  from  the  kin-cohort  design  are,  how- 
ever, subject  to  certain  biases  that  arise  when  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  analysis  are  not  met.  In  this  article,  we  review  the 
assumptions  underlying  a likelihood-based  analysis  of  the  kin- 
cohort  design  {see  “Methods”  section)  and  give  an  example  of 
sample  sizes  required  by  this  design,  compared  with  cohort  or 
case-control  designs  {see  “Results”  section).  Then  we  discuss 
the  effects  of  violations  of  the  assumptions  on  estimates  of  pen- 
etrance and  allele  frequency  {see  “Results”  section).  Finally,  we 
consider  some  conditions  favorable  for  the  use  of  the  kin-cohort 
design  and  some  potential  applications  apart  from  estimating 
penetrance  {see  “Discussion”  section). 

Methods 

Several  assumptions  underlie  a standard  likelihood  analysis 
of  kin-cohort  data,  as  described  by  Gail  et  al.  (5).  For  this  article, 
we  usually  assume  that  phenotype  is  dichotomous,  although 
methods  for  time-to-disease  onset  data  have  also  been  presented 
by  Wacholder  et  al.  f7)  and  Gail  et  al.  f5).  A few  simulations  and 
analyses  are  based  on  parametric  methods  for  survival  data 
given  by  Gail  et  al.  (5),  and  we  comment  further  on  survival 
methods  in  the  “Results”  section.  The  key  assumptions  used  in 
this  article,  some  of  which  can  be  relaxed,  are  as  follows:  Al) 
Risk  follows  an  autosomal  dominant  pattern,  in  which  carriers  of 
the  mutant  allele  have  a chance  of  disease  (penetrance)  4)i  and 
noncarriers  have  penetrance  cj^o;  A2)  the  mutant  allele  “A”  and 
wild-type  “a”  are  in  Hardy-Weinberg  equilibrium  (HWE);  A3) 
given  a family  member’s  genotype,  his  or  her  phenotype  is  con- 
ditionally independent  of  the  phenotypes  of  other  family  mem- 
bers; A4)  probands  with  phenotype  Yq  are  selected  at  random 
from  members  of  the  population  with  phenotype  Yq\  A5)  disease 
status  is  determined  without  error;  and  A6)  sample  sizes  are 
large  enough  to  justify  standard  asymptotic  methods. 

Under  these  assumptions,  the  likelihood  for  a typical  family 
selected  on  the  basis  of  a proband  with  phenotype  Tg  is 

P{Y,\go)P{go)\Yo\  [1] 

where  gg  ~ 1 or  0 according  as  the  proband  is  a carrier  or  not 
and  Tj  is  a vector  of  phenotype  indicators,  one  for  each  relative. 
The  use  of  the  conditional  probability  P(gg  I Tg),  instead  of 
F’(go,yg),  allows  one  to  preferentially  select  diseased  probands 
and  is  justified  by  assumption  A4.  The  term  P{Y^  Igg),  instead  of 
P{Yi  lgo,Tg),  is  based  on  the  conditional  independence  assump- 
tion A3,  which  also  leads  to 

P(T,|go)  = XP(Tul^u)^(>'l2lgl2)--- 

P(Y,Jg,JP{gM,  [2] 

where  the  summation  is  over  the  vector  gj  of  indicators  of  the  m 
relatives’  carrier  statuses.  In  equation  2,  P{Y^i  I g,,)  depends  only 
on  4)j  for  g],  = 1 or  c})g  for  g,,  = 0.  The  probability  mass 
function  P(gi  Igg)  depends  only  on  the  allele  frequency  P{A)  = 
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q and  is  calculated  by  standard  mendelian  methods  under  HWE. 

If  relatives  were  also  genotyped,  the  first  term  in  equation  1 
would  become  the  product  of  P(gi  Igg),  which  depends  only  on 
q,  and  of  P(y,  Igj),  which  depends  only  on  cj),  or  4>o-  Unless 
otherwise  noted,  we  shall  assume  that  only  the  phenotypes  of 
m = 2 relatives  are  available  for  each  proband.  Further  com- 
putational details  are  available  in  Gail  et  al.  (5)  and  in  a com- 
panion paper  (8). 

Results 
Sample  Size 

The  following  example  is  based  on  estimates  by  Claus  et  al. 
(6)  of  the  penetrance  of  alleles  predisposing  to  breast  cancer. 
Adapting  their  results  for  dichotomous  outcomes,  Gail  et  al.  (5) 
used  q = 0.0033,  4>i  = 0.92,  and  ct)g  = 0.10  to  represent  a rare 
autosomal  dominant  allele  with  high  penetrance. 

In  order  to  estimate  4>i  with  precision  ±1.96{Var(^i)}^^^  = 
±0.05,  a cohort  study  would  require  114  mutation  carriers.  To 
identify  these  carriers,  however,  one  would  expect  to  need  to 
screen  17  301  subjects  because  the  allele  is  so  rare.  This  might 
be  possible  in  the  context  of  a retrospective  cohort  study  in 
which  biologic  materials  were  stored  on  a large  number  of 
women,  but  the  effort  would  be  substantial.  A prospective  cohort 
study  would  require  many  years  of  follow-up  after  the  massive 
screening  effort. 

It  is  also  possible  to  estimate  ct)i  and  c!)g  from  a population- 
based  case-control  study  if  the  probability  of  disease  P(yg)  is 
known  [or  if  the  allele  frequency  is  known,  as  discussed  by  Gail 
et  al.  (5)].  Gail  et  al.  (5)  found  that  17030  case  subjects  and 
control  subjects  would  need  to  be  genotyped  to  achieve  the 
desired  precision  on  4>,  using  the  optimal  case: control  ratio, 
1524:15  506. 

For  comparison,  a kin-cohort  design  in  which  10%  of  the 
probands  are  cases  and  90%  are  controls  requires  genotyping 
16080  probands  if  there  are  m — 1 relatives  per  proband.  If 
there  are  m = 2 relatives  per  proband,  14935  probands  are 
required  (5).  Surprisingly,  using  only  case  probands  does  not 
decrease  the  required  sample  sizes  necessarily.  With  one  relative 
per  proband,  26851  case  probands  are  needed,  instead  of  the 
16080  probands  above,  while  with  two  relatives  per  proband, 
13  418  case  probands  are  needed  instead  of  14935. 

Substantial  reductions  in  the  numbers  of  required  genotypes 
can  be  obtained  in  the  kin-cohort  design  if  it  is  possible  to 
genotype  the  relatives.  For  example,  with  m = \ and  with  all 
case  probands,  if  one  genotypes  both  the  proband  and  the  rela-  ; 
tive,  then  3549  families  are  required  and  2 x 3549  = 7098 
genotypes.  If  one  only  genotypes  the  relative  when  the  proband  ( 
is  a carrier,  then  3940  families  and  4167  genotypes  are  required 
(5). 

Thus,  the  kin-cohort  design  offers  only  modest  reductions  in 
sample  size,  compared  with  cohort  or  case-control  designs,  un- 
less it  is  also  possible  to  genotype  relatives.  Siegmund  et  al.  (9) 
describe  increases  in  efficiency  from  genotyping  additional  fam- 
ily members  in  two-stage  designs. 

As  the  allele  frequency  increases,  the  required  sample  sizes 
for  the  kin-cohort  design  decrease  dramatically,  as  is  also  the  i 
case  for  cohort  and  case-control  designs.  Gail  et  al.  (5)  give  I 
tables  that  allow  one  to  estimate  sample  sizes  required  to  obtain  ; 
required  precision  on  estimates  of  4)j.  These  tables  cover  a range  i 
of  allele  frequencies,  allow  form  = 1 or  2 relatives  per  proband,  ' 
and  allow  for  the  possibility  of  genotyping  a relative. 
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I Violations  of  Assumptions 

' Selection  bias.  A serious  bias  can  arise  if  probands  agree  to 
I participate  more  readily  if  they  have  affected  relatives,  violating 
assumption  A4.  Gail  et  al.  (8)  examined  families  with  a mother 
proband  and  m — 2 daughter  relatives  and  with  ct)]  = 0.9,  4)q  = 
0.1,  and  q = 0.1.  They  assumed  that  a mother  with  one  affected 
daughter  was  twice  as  likely  to  participate  as  a mother  with  no 
' affected  daughters  and  that  a mother  with  two  affected  daughters 
was  four  times  as  likely  to  participate,  regardless  of  the  mother’s 
phenotype.  (We  call  this  “1:2:4  selection  bias.”)  They  used 
designs  with  1 154  families  to  achieve  precision  ±5%  on  In 
simulations  with  5000  repetitions,  they  found  mean  estimates 
(with  standard  errors)  of  0.944  (0.009)  for  4»i,  0.150  (0.015)  for 
4)o,  and  0.205  (0.015)  for  q.  Thus,  both  the  penetrances  and  allele 
! frequency  were  seriously  overestimated. 

Similar  overestimates  were  found  when  parameter  values 
I 4))  = 0.56,  4)o  = 0.13,  and  q — 0.0116  were  chosen  to  reflect 
the  data  in  Struewing  et  al.  (2).  Because  cj),  is  nearer  0.5  than  in 
the  previous  example,  we  required  more  families  (i.e.,  7634)  to 
achieve  the  required  precision,  and  half  of  these  families  had 
case  probands.  The  average  estimates  (with  standard  errors) 
were  0.690  (0.021),  0.214  (0.003),  and  0.018  (0.001),  respec- 
tively, based  on  559  simulations.  Thus,  all  the  parameters  were 
overestimated,  as  in  the  previous  example. 

Cannings  and  Thompson  (10)  commented  on  similar  ascer- 
tainment biases  in  segregation  analyses  that  arise  when  families 
are  selected  partly  on  the  basis  of  relatives’  phenotypes.  Sieg- 
mund  et  al.  (9)  reviewed  methods  for  systematically  oversam- 
pling probands  with  affected  relatives.  When  such  oversampling 
is  designed,  analytical  corrections  are  available  to  eliminate  bias; 
however,  in  usual  kin-cohort  designs,  one  has  no  control  over 
who  volunteers.  Even  in  kin-cohort  designs  in  which  one  can 
select  representative  samples  of  probands,  one  will  not  control 
which  selected  probands  agree  to  participate  or  know  why  some 
refuse. 

Misclassiflcation  of  relatives’  phenotypes.  If  one  relies  on 
the  proband  to  provide  information  on  relatives’  phenotypes, 
there  is  some  chance  of  misclassiflcation.  Gail  et  al.  (8)  studied 
designs  with  5893  families,  chosen  to  achieve  ±5%  precision  on 
(j)i  = 0.9,  with  (})o  = 0.1  and  q = 0.01.  They  defined  sensitivity 
as  the  chance  that  a diseased  relative  will  be  described  as  dis- 
eased by  the  proband  and  specificity  as  the  chance  that  a non- 
diseased  relative  will  be  described  as  nondiseased.  A sensitivity 
of  0.9  induced  a downward  bias  of  about  10%  in  ^rid  q and 
a downward  bias  of  3%  in  4),.  A specificity  of  0.9  induced  large 
upward  biases;  average  estimates  of  4>0’  9 (with  standard 

errors)  in  1000  simulations  were  0.945  (0.016),  0.184  (0.004), 
and  0.017  (0.002),  respectively. 

Violation  of  the  conditional  independence  assumption  A3. 
Gail  et  al.  (8)  examined  a logistic  model  that  included  a normally 
distributed  familial  effect,  b,  with  mean  zero  and  variance  t^. 
The  random  familial  effect  is  drawn  independently  for  each 
family,  and  each  member  of  a family  shares  the  same  random 
effect.  A member  of  a family  with  carrier  status  g and  familial 
random  effect  b has  a probability  of  disease 

E(F=  1 |g,Z>)  = {l -l-exp(-p.g-Z?)}“',  [3] 

where  p,,  and  p-g  correspond  to  g = 1 and  0 and  are  chosen  so 
that  the  marginal  probabilities  satisfy  P(Y  = 1 Ig  = 1)  = 0.9 
and  P(Y  = 1 Ig  = 0)  = 0.1.  For  example,  for  t“  = 4.0,  p,]  = 
3.4095,  and  |JLg  = -3.4095. 
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The  random  familial  effect  induces  residual  correlations 
among  family  members’  phenotypes,  conditional  on  their  geno- 
types. For  example,  with  t"  = 4.0,  the  correlation  between  the 
phenotypes  of  two  family  members,  each  with  genotype  g = 1, 
is  0.287.  To  determine  the  effects  of  such  familial  effects,  Gail 
et  al.  {8}  simulated  1000  studies,  each  based  on  2178  families, 
10%  of  which  had  case  probands.  Mean  estimates  of  4>i,  4>0’ 
q (with  standard  errors)  from  the  standard  model  without  ran- 
dom effects  were  0.948  (0.026),  0.087  (0.005),  and  0.015 
(0.002),  respectively.  Thus,  the  random  familial  effect  leads  to 
overestimation  of  P{Y  — 1 1 g = 1 ) and  q and  underestimation  of 
P(y  = 1 1 g = 0).  It  is  as  if  estimates  of  parameters  of  the  genetic 
model  are  exaggerated  to  accommodate  the  component  of  fa- 
milial aggregation  not  imparted  by  the  gene  under  study. 

We  repeated  these  analyses  using  parameter  estimates  based 
on  the  data  of  Struewing  et  al.  (2);  namely,  4>i  = 0.56,  cj^o  “ 
0.13,  and  q = 0.0116.  Setting  = 4.0  in  the  previous  random 
effects  model,  we  required  pj  = 0.3980  and  pg  = -2.9948  to 
preserve  the  marginal  probabilities  P( T = llg  = 1)  = 0.56  and 
P(Y  = llg  = 0)  = 0.13.  Mean  estimates  of  4)],  4>0’ ^nd  ^ (with 
standard  errors)  from  the  standard  model  without  random  effects 
were  0.668  (0.046),  0.113  (0.003),  and  0.014  (0.001),  respec- 
tively. Thus,  ignoring  the  random  effect  increased  the  estimated 
penetrance  for  carriers  and  the  allele  frequency,  while  it  de- 
creased the  estimated  penetrance  for  noncarriers.  These  results 
resemble  those  in  the  previous  example. 

An  independently  segregating  mutant  allele,  C,  could  also 
induce  residual  familial  correlation  given  genotypes  for  A and 
a.  Gail  et  al.  (8)  found  that,  even  if  C had  high  penetrance, 
it  induced  little  bias  in  estimates  of  P(Y  = 1 Ig  = 1),  P(F  = 

1 1 g = 0),  and  q from  a naive  model  based  only  on  alleles  A and 
a,  provided  C was  uncommon.  In  contrast,  simple  segregation 
analysis  of  these  data  would  have  yielded  results  that  combined 
the  effects  of  A and  C and  estimated  a combined  frequency  of 
both  A and  C.  Because  the  kin-cohort  analysis  is  based  on  geno- 
typing  the  proband  for  A and  a and  because  a rare  allele  C 
induces  relatively  little  residual  correlation,  serious  bias  is 
avoided. 

Violation  of  HWE.  Gail  et  al.  (5,8)  studied  a population 
consisting  of  two  noncommunicating  strata  within  each  of  which 
mating  was  random  and  HWE  held  but  between  which  there  was 
no  mating.  Therefore,  HWE  does  not  hold  in  the  overall  popu- 
lation. The  allele  frequencies  within  strata  were  chosen  to  pre- 
serve the  carrier  frequency  in  the  entire  population.  Gail  et  al. 
(5,8)  found  little  evidence  for  bias  in  estimates  of  4)],  4^0’  or  9 iri 
the  presence  of  such  violations  of  HWE,  provided  allele  fre- 
quencies were  small,  because  the  joint  distribution  of  Y^,  Eg,  gj, 
and  gg  was  little  affected  by  such  stratification. 

Validity  of  asymptotics.  As  indicated  by  the  examples  in  the 
“Sample  Size”  section,  large  samples  are  needed  to  achieve  good 
precision  for  estimates  of  4>i  when  allele  frequencies  are  rare. 
Fig.  1,  taken  from  Gail  et  al.  (8),  shows  a histogram  of  values  of 
4)i  based  on  5000  simulations,  each  with  589  case  probands  and 
5304  control  probands  and  with  m = 2 relatives  (daughters)  in 
each  family.  These  numbers  of  probands  were  chosen  to  achieve 
±5%  precision  on  (tj.  The  distribution  of  is  symmetric  (Fig. 
1),  and  the  average  estimates  (with  standard  errors)  of  4^1  = 
0.90,  4)g  = 0.10,  and  q = 0.01  were  0.900  (0.026),  0.100 
(0.003),  and  0.010  (0.001),  respectively.  The  coverage  of  a 
nominal  95%  Wald  confidence  interval  for  4>iWas  0.932,  and 
that  of  a profile  likelihood-based  confidence  interval  was  0.945. 
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Fig.  1.  Histogram  of  4>i  for  samples  with  5893  families,  10%  of  which  have  case 
probands.  The  corresponding  parameter  values  are  4>i  = 0.9,  4>o  = 0.1,  and 
q = 0.01. 


By  contrast,  a smaller  study  with  74  case  probands  and  663 
control  probands  often  yielded  estimates  on  the  boundary 
c}),  = 1.0  (Fig.  2).  The  small  sample  distribution  of  4)i  was 
distinctly  non-normal,  and  the  Wald  confidence  interval  had 
coverage  0.773,  based  on  1000  simulations.  It  is  encouraging 
that  the  profile  likelihood-based  confidence  interval  for  4),  had 
coverage  0.942. 

Survival  data.  We  investigated  whether  survival  data  would 
be  subject  to  similar  selection  bias  and  bias  from  ignoring  vio- 
lations of  the  conditional  independence  assumption  A3.  We  as- 
sumed that  the  time  to  cancer  onset  among  carriers  followed  a 
Weibull  distribution,  P(T^t)  = exp{-(\?)“},  where  K = 
0.013024  and  a — 2.133435  were  chosen  to  match  the  cumu- 
lative risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  to  ages  50  and  70  years 
found  by  Struewing  et  al.  (2),  namely,  0.33  and  0.56.  Likewise, 
a Weibull  model  with  X = 0.007845  and  a = 3.289313  matches 
the  cumulative  risk  to  ages  50  and  70  years  of  noncarriers  found 
by  Struewing  et  al.  (2),  namely,  0.045  and  0.13.  The  allele 
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Fig.  2.  Histogram  of  4>i  for  samples  with  737  families,  10%  of  which  have  case 
probands.  The  corresponding  parameter  values  are  4)i  = 0.9,  4>o  = 0.1,  and 
q = 0.01. 


frequency  was  q = 0.0116.  The  simulated  potential  ages  of  thej 
sister  proband,  sister,  and  mother  were  assumed  to  be  multivari-  i 
ate  normal  with  means  and  covariances  chosen  to  match  data  in  i 
Struewing  et  al.  (2),  and  censoring  from  competing  mortality 
and  from  death  following  breast  cancer  onset  was  taken  into 
account  as  described  by  Gail  et  al.  (5). 

We  assessed  1:2:4  selection  bias  {see  above)  from  10  simu- 1 
lations,  each  including  10000  families,  of  which  25%  had  easel 
probands.  The  mean  cumulative  risk  to  age  70  years  in  carriers 
(with  standard  error)  was  0.705  (0.022),  the  mean  cumulative! 
risk  in  noncarriers  was  0.209  (0.003),  and  the  mean  estimated 
allele  frequency  was  0.018  (0.002).  Thus,  as  for  dichotomous 
outcomes,  1:2:4  selection  bias  led  to  overestimation  of  the 
cumulative  risk  in  carriers  and  noncarriers  and  of  the  allele 
frequency. 

We  studied  violation  of  the  conditional  independence  as- 
sumption by  multiplying  all  hazards  within  a given  family  by  a 
frailty  factor,  7,  that  has  a chi-squared  distribution  with  1 df. 
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Thus,  7 has  mean  1 and  variance  2.  Weibull  parameters  were 
adjusted  to  preserve  marginal  probabilities  in  the  presence  of 
this  frailty,  of  P{T^50\g  = 1)  = 0.33,  PiT^lOlg  = 1)  = 
0.56,  P{T^50  I g = 0)  = 0.045,  and  P{T^70  I g = 0)  = 0.13. 
We  conducted  100  simulations  each  based  on  5000  families,  half 
of  which  had  carrier  probands.  Using  the  naive  survival  model 
without  frailty,  we  observed  average  cumulative  risks  (with  stan- 
dard errors)  to  age  70  of  0.681  (0.060)  for  carriers  and  0.12 
(0.003)  for  noncarriers  and  an  average  estimated  allele  fre- 
quency of  0.014  (0.001).  Thus,  as  for  dichotomous  data,  ignor- 
ing residual  familial  correlation  led  to  overestimation  of  the 
penetrance  for  carriers,  underestimation  of  the  penetrance  for 
noncarriers,  and  overestimation  of  the  allele  frequency. 

Discussion 

The  kin-cohort  design  has  several  practical  advantages.  In 
favorable  circumstances,  this  design  can  be  implemented 
quickly,  compared  with  cohort  or  population-based  case-control 
designs  because  information  on  relatives  can  be  obtained  from  a 
single  interview  of  the  proband  and  because  one  is  relying  on  the 
previous  history  of  disease  in  the  proband  and  relatives  to  esti- 
mate penetrance.  Moreover,  information  on  several  diseases  can 
be  obtained  from  a single  proband  interview,  and  several  muta- 
tions can  be  studied  by  appropriate  genotyping  of  the  proband. 
Gail  et  al.  (5)  found  that  the  kin-cohort  design  usually  requires 
slightly  smaller  sample  sizes  than  cohort  or  population-based 
case-control  designs  to  achieve  the  same  precision  on  estimates 
of  the  penetrance  among  mutation  carriers,  and  the  reductions  in 
sample  size  can  be  considerable  if  some  relatives  of  the  proband 
can  also  be  genotyped. 

Despite  the  potential  practical  advantages  of  the  kin-cohort 
design,  it  is  susceptible  to  certain  biases  that  affect  other  forms 
of  segregation  analysis.  In  particular,  penetrances  and  allele  fre- 
quencies can  be  seriously  overestimated  if  the  probability  that  a 
potential  proband  participates  increases  with  the  number  of  af- 
fected relatives  of  the  proband.  Two-stage  designs  that  first  de- 
termine the  number  of  affected  relatives  before  attempting  to 
recruit  a proband  afford  the  possibility  of  bias  correction  (9). 
Standard  population-based  case-control  designs  and  cohort  de- 
signs are  relatively  impervious  to  this  type  of  ascertainment  bias 
(5). 

Imperfect  specificity  in  determining  the  phenotypes  of  rela- 
tives also  leads  to  overestimates  of  penetrance  and  allele  fre- 
quencies. This  finding  highlights  the  desirability  of  applying  the 
kin-cohort  design  only  in  populations  that  can  provide  good 
family  history  data  or  in  special  settings  with  registry  data  that 
can  provide  the  needed  information  on  phenotypes  of  family 
members  (1).  Such  a study  of  a founder  mutation  in  BRCA2  in 
Iceland,  where  there  is  a cancer  registry  and  recorded  links  to 
family  members,  yielded  estimates  of  cumulative  breast  cancer 
risk  to  age  70  years  of  37%  (11). 

Residual  familial  correlations  induced  by  factors  such  as 
common  dietary  habits  can  lead  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  effects  of  the  gene  under  study  and,  in  particular,  to  over- 
estimates of  R(  T = 1 1 g = 1 ) and  q and  underestimates  of 
P(F  = 1 Ig  = 0).  We  found  similar  results  for  survival  data.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  rare  gene  that  segregates  independently 
has  little  effect  on  estimates  of  these  parameters  for  the  gene 
under  study  in  the  kin-cohort  design. 

Violations  of  HWE  have  little  effect  on  estimates  of  pen- 
etrance. 
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Very  large  samples  may  be  needed  to  ensure  the  validity  of 
standard  asymptotic  approximations.  In  some  examples,  how- 
ever, likelihood-based  confidence  intervals  for  cf),  had  near- 
nominal  coverage  even  when  the  distribution  of  4)i  was  evidently 
non-normal.  This  problem  can  be  alleviated  by  studying  special 
populations  with  higher  allele  frequencies  because  the  number 
of  families  needed  to  attain  precise  estimates  and  good  perfor- 
mance of  asymptotic  approximations  is  reduced  in  such  popu- 
lations. 

In  many  ways,  the  study  of  the  penetrance  of  mutations  of 
BRCAl  and  BRCA2  in  the  Washington  Ashkenazi  study  by 
Struewing  et  al.  (2)  was  an  ideal  application  for  the  kin-cohort 
design.  Indeed,  Wacholder  et  al.  (1)  developed  the  design  with 
this  study  in  mind.  The  prevalence  of  mutant  alleles  of  about 
q = 0.01  in  this  population  reduced  the  required  sample  sizes, 
compared  with  a study  in  the  general  population  with  allele 
frequency  0.003,  say.  Most  of  the  probands  were  well  educated 
and  could  provide  good  information  on  the  breast  cancer  status 
of  first-degree  relatives.  Although  there  was  some  evidence  that 
the  probands  had  more  affected  relatives  than  in  the  general 
population  of  Ashkenazi  women  (2),  the  effect  of  such  an  as- 
certainment bias  would  be  to  overestimate  penetrance.  The  strik- 
ing result  of  this  study,  however,  was  that  the  estimate  of  pen- 
etrance was  lower  than  that  obtained  from  highly  affected 
pedigrees  (3),  a result  that  cannot  be  explained  by  such  a bias. 

An  important  concern  in  studies  of  gene  penetrance  is  the 
need  to  respect  the  autonomy  of  study  participants  and  to  protect 
them  from  harm  that  might  result  from  the  improper  use  or 
release  of  confidential  genetic  information.  One  issue  is  whether 
the  genotyped  participants  will  be  offered  genotype  information. 
This  should  only  be  done  in  studies  that  provide  counseling  to 
determine  the  wishes  of  the  participants  and  to  convey  genetic 
information  appropriately.  The  institutional  review  board  over- 
seeing the  study  by  Struewing  et  al.  (2)  determined  that  geno- 
types should  not  be  revealed  to  participants  and  required  that  all 
data  linking  genotypes  with  individuals  be  eliminated  after  the 
main  analysis.  Kin-cohort  designs  that  seek  additional  interview 
data  or  samples  from  relatives  selectively  on  the  basis  of  the 
genotype  of  the  proband  may  inadvertently  convey  unwanted 
information  on  the  risk  of  carrying  an  adverse  mutation,  either  to 
the  proband  or  to  the  relatives.  Special  care  would  be  needed, 
therefore,  in  obtaining  informed  consent  for  such  designs. 

One  problem  that  arose  in  the  context  of  the  study  by  Struew- 
ing et  al.  (2)  was  that  more  than  one  volunteer  proband  would 
sometimes  come  from  the  same  family.  In  this  case,  it  is  not 
evident  how  to  modify  the  likelihood  (1).  Although  standard 
methods  can  be  used  to  obtain  representative  samples  of  indi- 
vidual probands,  it  is  not  clear  how  to  sample  families  without 
reference  to  a proband.  Indeed,  although  the  set  of  relatives  of  a 
sampled  proband  is  well  defined,  it  is  not  clear  how  to  define  a 
family  without  reference  to  a proband.  Thus,  there  are  some 
conceptual  issues  that  require  further  clarification  for  popula- 
tion-based inference  when  one  goes  beyond  the  framework  of 
representative  sampling  of  probands. 

In  principle,  the  kin-cohort  design  has  other  potential  appli- 
cations (1).  One  can  introduce  covariates  into  the  penetrance 
function  and  use  regression  methods  to  estimate  genetic  effects, 
the  effects  of  measured  covariates,  and  their  interactions.  A po- 
tential weakness  of  this  strategy  may  be  in  obtaining  accurate 
data  on  covariates  in  relatives.  The  kin-cohort  design  can  also  be 
used  to  study  the  main  effects  of  two  independently  segregating 
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genes,  as  well  as  their  interactions.  Particularly  large  samples 
might  be  required  to  test  for  an  interaction  if  only  the  proband  is 
genotyped,  however,  because  the  genotype  of  the  proband  gives 
only  partial  information  on  the  genotype  of  the  relatives.  Other 
potential  applications  include  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  a par- 
ticular gene  on  other  characteristics  of  the  relative,  such  as  their 
survival  following  cancer  onset  (12).  It  would  seem  that  a more 
powerful  approach  for  such  studies  would  be  to  genotype  the 
relatives  rather  than  to  rely  on  less  direct  information  from  the 
proband’s  genotype,  but  ethical  or  cost  constraints  may  prevent 
genotyping  relatives,  and  some  of  them  may  have  died. 

There  is  scope  for  further  methodologic  work  for  survival 
models.  Wacholder  et  al.  (I)  took  a nonparametric  approach. 
They  recognized  that  the  survival  curve  ( 1 - the  cumulative  risk 
function)  of  a relative  of  a proband  who  is  a carrier  is  a mixture 
(approximately  50:50)  of  survival  curves  for  carriers  and  non- 
carriers, whereas  the  survival  curve  for  a relative  of  a proband 
who  is  a noncarrier  is  another  mixture  (approximately  0 : 100)  of 
survival  curves  for  carriers  and  noncarriers.  Using  Kaplan- 
Meier  estimates  of  the  observable  mixed  survival  distributions 
for  relatives  of  carrier  probands  and  for  relatives  of  noncarrier 
probands,  they  solved  two  linear  equations  for  the  underlying 
survival  distributions  for  carriers  and  noncarriers.  Struewing  et 
al.  (2)  were  not  explicit  about  how  allele  frequencies  were  es- 
timated, and  these  allele  frequencies  are  needed  to  define  the 
mixing  coefficients.  Nonetheless,  the  solutions  are  insensitive  to 
the  exact  allele  frequencies  for  rare  alleles.  Although  the  proce- 
dures used  in  the  study  by  Struewing  et  al.  are  consistent,  pro- 
vided estimates  of  allele  frequencies  are  consistent,  in  small 
samples  they  can  lead  to  nonmonotonic  estimates  of  the  survival 
curves  for  carriers  and  noncarriers. 

In  principle,  parametric  approaches,  such  as  those  used  by 
Gail  et  al.  (5)  for  a three-parameter  improper  Weibull  model  for 
carriers  and  for  noncamers,  can  be  used  for  inference  in  a man- 
ner similar  to  that  described  in  the  “Survival  data”  section.  In 
moving  toward  a nonparametric  solution,  one  could  consider 
piecewise  exponential  models  instead,  as  used  by  Claus  et  al. 
( 6).  These  approaches  have  the  advantage  that  estimated  survival 
curves  will  be  monotonic,  provided  parameters  are  fit  subject  to 
their  natural  constraints.  As  the  number  of  parameters  increases, 
however,  full  likelihood  methods  may  become  unstable  and  may 
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not  converge,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  of  consistency  if  the 
number  of  parameters  increases  at  the  same  rate  as  the  sample 
size.  Thus,  further  work  is  needed  to  develop  survival  estimates 
that  are  weakly  parametric  or  nonparametric  and  to  allow  for 
potential  residual  familial  correlation. 
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III.  INTEGRATION  PANEL 

Study  Design  in  Genetic  Epidemiology:  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Considerations 

Alice  S.  Whittemore,  Lorene  M.  Nelson 


Recent  advances  in  molecular  genetics  have  created  new  op- 
portunities and  challenges  for  genetic  epidemiologists.  Here 
we  review  some  of  the  issues  that  arise  when  designing  a 
study  involving  the  genetic  epidemiology  of  chronic  diseases 
of  late  onset,  such  as  cancer.  We  discuss  two  considerations 
that  influence  the  choice  of  design.  The  first  consideration  is 
the  study’s  goals.  We  describe  the  goals  of  identifying  new 
susceptibility  genes  for  a disease,  of  estimating  important 
characteristics  of  known  genes,  and  of  learning  how  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  in  the  genetically  susceptible.  We  indicate 
how  these  goals  affect  the  choice  of  design  and  present  some 
guidelines  for  choosing  designs  that  effectively  address  them. 
The  second  consideration  is  the  set  of  practical  constraints  to 
successfully  conducting  the  research.  These  contraints  in- 
clude problems  of  potential  selection  bias,  reduced  response 
rates,  problems  particular  to  family  registries,  problems 
particular  to  the  cultures  of  various  ethnic  groups,  and  ethi- 
cal issues.  We  indicate  how  these  constraints  affect  the  choice 
of  design  and  discuss  ways  to  deal  with  them.  [Monogr  Natl 
Cancer  Inst  1999;26:61-9] 


Technologic  developments  in  molecular  genetics  have  cre- 
ated new  opportunities  and  challenges  for  genetic  epidemiolo- 
gists. Within  the  past  three  decades,  it  has  become  feasible  to 
localize  and  sequence  a disease-susceptibility  gene  before  its 
function  is  known.  Such  gene  identification  is  accomplished 
using  one  or  more  of  several  strategies,  collectively  known  as 
positional  cloning.  These  strategies  include  linkage  and  associa- 
tion studies  and,  for  site-specific  cancers,  studies  of  allelic  loss 
and  differential  gene  expression  in  cancer  cells  compared  with 
normal  cells  in  the  same  individual.  Positional  cloning  of  genes 
using  one  or  more  of  these  techniques  leads  immediately  to  basic 
biologic  questions.  For  example,  we  need  to  know  the  function 
of  the  protein  coded  by  the  gene  and  how  polymorphisms  of  the 
gene  lead  to  functional  variants  in  its  protein  that  alter  disease 
risk.  Answers  to  these  questions,  if  available,  can  suggest  im- 
portant gene-environment  or  gene-gene  interactions  and  can 
motivate  preventive  strategies. 

An  alternative  approach  to  positional  cloning  for  gene  iden- 
tification is  evaluation  of  candidate  genes,  i.e.,  those  coding  for 
proteins  whose  functions  are  thought  to  be  involved  in  the  dis- 
ease process.  By  definition,  the  function  of  a candidate  gene  is 
at  least  partially  understood.  Successful  gene  identification, 
whether  by  positional  cloning  or  by  implication  of  candidate 
genes,  introduces  several  new  areas  of  inquiry  for  the  genetic 
epidemiologist.  For  example,  a question  of  practical  clinical  im- 
portance concerns  the  age-specific  disease  risks  associated  with 
the  various  genotypes.  A question  with  less  immediate  clinical 
consequences,  but  one  that  is  important  for  public  health  plan- 
ning and  resource  allocation,  concerns  the  population  frequen- 
cies of  genotypes  associated  with  increased  risk.  A related  issue 
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is  estimation  of  that  fraction  of  the  disease  burden  due  to  variant 
genotypes. 

When  several  genes  have  been  identified,  we  need  to  know 
how  these  genes  interact  to  affect  disease  risk.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  issue,  from  a public  health  perspective,  concerns  how 
lifestyle  characteristics  modify  risk  in  carriers  of  high-risk  geno- 
types. Specifically,  what  can  such  carriers  do  to  reduce  their 
risk?  Why  do  some  carriers  remain  disease  free  well  into  old 
age?  Studies  aimed  at  investigating  these  areas  of  inquiry,  which 
we  shall  call  gene  characterization  studies,  present  challenging 
issues  for  genetic  epidemiologists  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
well  into  the  21st  century. 

This  paper  considers  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  designing 
studies  to  identify  and  characterize  disease  genes.  We  focus  on 
two  considerations:  1 ) the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  study  and 
2)  the  practical  constraints  to  conducting  the  research.  We  indi- 
cate how  these  two  considerations  affect  the  choice  of  design, 
and  we  summarize  some  guidelines  for  choosing  designs  that 
effectively  address  the  study  objectives  while  circumventing  the 
limiting  constraints. 

Effect  of  Scientific  Goals  on  Design 

The  goals  of  a study  typically  are  to  identify  new  genes  that 
predispose  to  the  disease  of  interest  or,  if  a predisposing  gene 
is  known,  to  estimate  the  risks  associated  with  specific  alleles 
and  the  prevalences  of  those  risky  alleles  and  to  determine  the 
way  that  other  genes  or  lifestyle  characteristics  modify  those 
risks.  An  additional  important  goal  is  to  evaluate  disease- 
prevention  strategies  in  the  genetically  susceptible.  Currently, 
for  example,  uncertainty  exists  over  the  advisability  of  prophy- 
lactic mastectomy  or  oophorectomy  or  both  in  female  carriers  of 
the  genes  BRCAl  and  BRCA2,  largely  because  of  the  lack  of 
data  comparing  the  benefits  of  such  surgery  (cancer  risk  reduc- 
tion) with  its  major  physical  and  psychologic  costs.  However,  a 
retrospective  cohort  study  of  639  women  with  a family  history 
of  breast  cancer  who  underwent  bilateral  prophylactic  mastec- 
tomy at  the  Mayo  Clinic  between  1960  and  1993  and  who  were 
followed  for  subsequent  breast  cancer  incidence  showed  a 90% 
reduction  of  incidence  compared  with  that  predicted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  surgery  (7). 

Identifying  New  Genes 

Studies  aimed  at  gene  identification  fall  into  several  catego- 
ries. These  categories  include  {a)  genome-wide  scans  using 
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parametric  and  noiiparametric  linkage  analyses,  (h)  association 
studies  using  cases  and  unrelated  controls,  (c)  genome-wide 
scans  using  family-based  association  studies,  (d)  evaluation  of 
candidate  genes,  and,  for  cancer,  (e)  allelic  loss  and  differential 
gene  expression  studies  based  on  comparison  of  cancer  cells  and 
normal  eells  in  the  same  individual.  Choosing  among  these  de- 
signs requires  that  we  consider  several  factors,  including  the 
anticipated  frequencies  and  penetranees  of  alleles  at  the  disease 
locus,  the  numbers  of  alleles  and  frequeneies  of  alleles  at  nearby 
markers,  and  the  disease  phenotype  of  interest  (e.g.,  multiple 
cancers  or  intermediate  biomarkers).  Genome-wide  linkage  and 
association  scans  exploit  the  recent  availability  of  a large  set  of 
DNA  variants,  called  markers,  each  having  a known  location  on 
a particular  chromosome.  A marker  might  be  a gene,  a sequence 
of  bases  that  varies  from  one  chromosome  to  another  in  a de- 
tectable way,  or  a single  nucleotide  polymorphism  (SNP).  The 
chromosomes  of  family  members  with  and  without  the  disease 
are  labeled  with  respect  to  their  observed  alleles  at  each  of  the 
markers. 

Genome-Wide  Scans  Based  on  Linkage 

Linkage  or  allele-sharing  studies  exploit  the  fact  that  markers 
having  some  alleles  shared  by  the  diseased  family  members  and 
other  alleles  shared  by  the  nondiseased  members  are  likely  to  be 
proximal  to  a disease-susceptibility  gene.  When  such  disease- 
specific  sharing  of  the  marker  alleles  is  unlikely  to  be  a result  of 
chance,  the  chromosomal  region  around  the  marker(s)  is 
searched  intensively  in  an  attempt  to  identify  a critical  subregion 
containing  the  disease  gene  and,  indeed,  the  gene  itself.  Asso- 
ciation studies,  by  contrast,  search  for  the  correlation  between 
disease  and  specific  marker  alleles  in  much  the  same  way  as 
classic  epidemiologic  studies  search  for  the  correlation  between 
disease  and  personal  attributes. 

Parametric  linkage  analysis  requires  a genetic  model  for  both 
the  disease  phenotype  and  the  marker  genotypes.  This  analysis 
includes  specification  of  the  locations  of  the  markers,  with  an 
unknown  parameter  representing  the  location  of  the  putative 
disease  gene.  This  parameter,  which  is  of  primary  interest,  is 
estimated  from  data  on  observed  disease  phenotypes  and  marker 
genotypes  in  families,  by  the  method  of  maximum  likelihood.  In 
contrast,  nonparametric  or  “model-free”  linkage  analysis,  also 
called  allele-sharing  analysis,  uses  the  family  data  on  disease 
phenotypes  and  marker  genotypes  to  evaluate  departures  from 
the  null  hypothesis  that  the  marker  genotypes  are  not  near  a 
disease  gene.  Whether  parametric  or  nonparametric,  linkage 
analysis  is  concerned  not  with  association  between  disease  phe- 
notype and  a particular  marker  allele,  but  rather  with  patterns  of 
marker  allele  sharing  within  diseased  and  nondiseased  family 
members.  Suppose,  for  example,  families  are  typed  at  a marker 
with  alleles  A and  B that  is  close  to  a disease  gene.  Then  allele 
A may  segregate  with  disease  in  some  of  the  families,  while 
allele  B does  so  in  others;  the  clues  come  from  patterns  of  allele 
segregation  with  disease  rather  than  association  of  specific  al- 
leles with  disease.  A more  detailed  discussion  of  linkage  studies 
and  issues  in  their  design  can  be  found  in  the  paper  by  Schaid  et 
al.  (2)  in  this  monograph. 

Association  Studies  With  Case  Patients  and  Unrelated  Control 
Subjects 

An  alternative  to  linkage  for  gene  identification  is  a set  of 
statistical  methods  that  we  shall  call  association  analyses.  The 
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simplest  is  the  classic  case-control  design  that  compares  marker 
genotypes  of  diseased  case  patients  with  those  of  unrelated  dis- 
ease-free control  subjects.  With  current  technology,  the  case- 
unrelated  control  design  is  used  to  examine  a small  number  of 
candidate  gene  polymorphisms  as  they  relate  to  risk  of  the  dis- 
ease under  study.  This  type  of  study  design  is  appropriate  for  the 
study  of  relatively  common  alleles  that  confer  a modest  or  small 
effect  on  disease  risk.  In  the  near  future,  technology  will  make 
it  possible  to  conduct  whole-genome  association  studies  that 
compare  allele  frequencies  across  the  genome  between  case  pa- 
tients and  unrelated  control  subjects.  Once  the  catalog  of  human 
DNA  sequence  variation  is  complete,  it  will  be  possible  to  di- 
rectly test  the  common  functional  variants  that  occur  in  coding 
regions  (expecting  that  two  or  three  variants  each  with  a fre- 
quency of  10%  or  greater  will  occur  in  a given  coding  region) 
and  to  compare  these  allele  frequencies  between  case  patients 
and  unrelated  control  subjects  (3).  A second  approach  will  in- 
volve the  use  of  SNPs  in  a dense  map  that  spans  both  the  coding 
and  noncoding  regions  of  the  human  genome  (3).  This  approach 
will  be  based  on  the  rationale  that  affected  individuals  will  be 
characterized  by  a particular  haplotype  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  susceptibility  gene  and  that  comparison  with  unaffected  con- 
trol subjects  will  identify  specific  regions  where  there  is  an 
increased  prevalence  of  a particular  set  of  SNP  alleles  in  affected 
individuals.  The  availability  of  approximately  100000-200000 
SNPs  will  allow  a dense  map  for  the  identification  of  suscepti- 
bility genes;  however,  the  large  number  of  statistical  compari- 
sons will  require  large  sample  sizes  to  account  for  the  increased 
probability  of  identifying  associations  that  occurred  on  the  basis 
of  chance  alone. 

Investigators  have  worried  that  measures  of  association  ob- 
tained from  studies  that  compare  case  patients  and  unrelated 
control  subjects  may  be  biased  by  confounding  because  of  ethnic 
stratification  of  the  population.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
locus  under  test  is  not  near  a disease  locus,  but  that  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  two  ethnic  groups,  with  the  first  group  having 
higher  prevalence  of  both  the  disease  and  a specific  allele  than 
the  second  group.  A random  sample  of  cases  would  contain  a 
higher  fraction  of  the  first  ethnic  group  than  would  either  the 
general  population  or  a sample  of  controls  and,  thus,  a higher 
total  count  of  the  allele.  In  this  situation,  the  test  statistic  will 
lead  to  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  more  often  than  it  should. 
Thus,  failure  to  account  for  such  ethnic  stratification,  either  by 
a matched  design  or  by  a stratified  analysis,  could  lead  to  invalid 
conclusions.  Adjusting  for  population  stratification  requires  col- 
lecting detailed  race  or  ancestry  information;  however,  this  ap- 
proach may  leave  residual  confounding  because  many  genetic 
traits  vary  in  frequency  within  apparently  homogenous  ethnic 
groups.  Race  or  ethnicity  is  also  an  incomplete  surrogate  for 
genetic  makeup  because  there  may  be  cultural  and  geographic 
influences  on  risk  within  subgroups  of  a given  racial  or  ethnic 
group.  Even  within  an  apparently  homogenous  ethnic  group, 
there  may  be  different  allele  frequencies  at  many  loci  because  of 
the  effects  of  different  geographic  locations  or  migration  pat- 
terns, and  both  of  these  factors  may  affect  ethnic  admixture 
within  the  apparently  homogenous  group.  Thus,  it  is  advisable  to 
compare  cases  and  controls  within  narrowly  defined  ethnic 
groups.  Such  comparisons  may  be  difficult  to  achieve  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  inereasing  proportion  of  individuals 
with  mixed  race  or  ancestry.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  potential 
bias  of  concern  here  is  a classic  example  of  confounding  (by 
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ethnic  origin),  a problem  that  has  been  well  studied  by  epide- 
miologists. In  particular,  it  has  been  shown  (4)  that  the  con- 
founding factor  (ethnic  ancestry)  can  produce  substantial  bias 
only  if  it  is  both  strongly  associated  with  disease  risk  and 
strongly  correlated  with  genotypes  at  the  disease-associated  lo- 
cus. Moreover,  large  case-control  differences  in  prevalences  of 
suspect  genotypes  at  the  locus  are  less  likely  than  small  differ- 
ences to  be  due  to  such  bias.  These  issues  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  by  Caporaso  et  al.  (5)  in  this  monograph. 

Genome  Scans  Using  Family-Based  Association  Ancdyses 

The  problem  of  confounding  by  ethnic  stratification  in  case- 
control  studies  that  use  unrelated  control  subjects  has  prompted 
interest  in  family-based  designs,  such  as  comparison  of  geno- 
types of  affected  and  unaffected  siblings  or  comparison  of  geno- 
types of  affected  offspring  with  those  of  their  parents  (6j.  These 
designs  automatically  match  “controls”  to  cases  on  ethnic  an- 
cestry. For  example,  much  has  been  written  about  the  transmis- 
sion disequilibrium  test  that  compares  the  marker  alleles  trans- 
mitted from  heterozygous  parents  to  affected  offspring  with 
those  not  transmitted  {see  Schaid  (7)  for  a review  and  commen- 
tary]. In  this  monograph,  Gauderman  et  al.  (6)  note  that  family- 
based  designs  are  generally  less  efficient  than  designs  based  on 
unrelated  control  subjects.  Research  is  needed  to  investigate  the 
trade-offs  in  bias  and  efficiency  involved  in  the  various  design 
choices  for  association  studies. 

An  important  question  in  searching  for  new  genes  concerns 
the  relative  merits  of  linkage  and  association  analyses  for  ge- 
nome scans.  Risch  and  Merikangas  {8}  argue  that,  whereas  the 
former  have  more  power  for  genes  with  rare,  highly  penetrant 
disease-susceptibility  alleles  such  as  are  often  observed  among 
families  with  autosomal  dominant  inheritance,  association  stud- 
ies are  preferred  for  genes  having  common  alleles  with  low 
penetrance.  Their  conclusions  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  disease-causing  and  marker  polymorphisms  are  identical. 
This  assumption  has  been  questioned,  and  consequences  of  its 
violation  have  been  investigated  {9-11}.  In  situations  in  which 
the  disease  and  the  marker  polymoiphisms  are  not  identical  even 
within  the  same  gene,  if  the  extent  of  disequilibrium  between 
them  is  not  perfect  and  if  the  frequencies  of  alleles  at  the  two  loci 
differ  substantially,  association  analyses  can  be  less  powerful 
than  linkage  analyses  even  for  common,  low-penetrance  poly- 
morphisms. Thus,  the  extent  of  disequilibrium  between  disease- 
causing  and  marker  loci  is  a critical  determinant  of  the  power  of 
association  studies  when  genotypes  at  the  disease  locus  have 
moderate  to  low  penetrance.  Another  issue  that  must  be  consid- 
ered when  contemplating  a genome-wide  association  scan  is  the 
likely  etiologic  basis  of  the  disease  of  interest.  Complex  dis- 
eases, in  which  environmental  and  behavioral  factors  combine 
with  genetic  factors  to  cause  increased  risk,  must  be  investigated 
in  more  complex  ways  than  monogenic  or  oligogenic  diseases. 

Evaluation  of  Candidate  Genes 

To  avoid  inflated  type-I  error  probabilities,  the  genome  scans 
described  above  must  accommodate  the  multiple  testing  in- 
volved in  evaluating  the  300  to  100000  or  more  markers  evalu- 
ated in  a scan.  In  contrast,  investigations  of  candidate  genes, 
based  on  an  a priori  biologic  hypothesis  that  a particular  gene  or 
family  of  genes  is  involved  in  the  disease,  avoid  this  problem. 
Examples  of  candidate  genes  include  those  involved  in  estrogen 
metabolism  in  relation  to  breast  cancer;  in  the  synthesis,  me- 


tabolism, and  response  to  testosterone  in  relation  to  prostate 
cancer;  and  in  the  metabolism  of  heterocyclic  amines  from  well- 
cooked  meat  in  relation  to  colon  cancer,  as  described  by  Le 
Marchand  (12)  in  this  monograph.  Candidate  genes  can  be  ex- 
amined with  the  use  of  the  analytic  methods  described  above  for 
association  studies.  This  approach  suffers  from  a drawback  simi- 
lar to  that  noted  above  for  association-based  scans,  namely,  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  exact  polymorphism  that  is  causally  related 
to  disease  risk.  Instead,  investigators  identify  polymorphisms 
having  variation  in  the  general  population  and  then  examine 
them  for  association  with  disease.  The  absence  of  tight  linkage 
disequilibrium  between  causal  and  measured  alleles  can  induce 
problems  similar  to  those  of  misclassification  error,  namely, 
power  loss  and  attenuation  bias  in  relative  risk  estimates. 

Some  issues  in  gene  identification  apply  to  both  genome 
scans  and  evaluation  of  candidate  genes.  For  example,  there  is  a 
need  for  designs  and  analytic  methods  that  accommodate  the  late 
and  variable  ages  at  onset  of  most  chronic  diseases.  Clearly,  a 
man  who  dies  in  his  40s  from  a myocardial  infarction  should  not 
be  considered  unaffected  with  respect  to  diseases  of  late  onset, 
such  as  prostate  cancer.  Analyses  that  account  for  age,  however 
crudely,  should  be  used  when  investigating  the  etiologic  basis  of 
diseases  of  late  onset.  A related  issue,  discussed  in  this  mono- 
graph by  Schaid  et  al.  (2),  concerns  the  need  to  adjust  analyses 
for  personal  covariates,  such  as  genotypes  at  other  known  pre- 
disposing genes,  or  lifestyle  characteristics,  such  as  diet  or  to- 
bacco consumption.  The  issue  of  which  covariates  to  include  has 
implications  for  data  collection  procedures.  Also,  there  is  a need 
to  assess  effect  modification  of  lifestyle  or  environmental  influ- 
ences with  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  genotypes. 

Allelic  Loss  and  Differential  Gene  Expression  Studies 

In  contrast  to  linkage  and  association  studies  that  evaluate 
genetic  characteristics  in  diseased  and  disease-free  individuals, 
allelic  loss  and  differential  gene  expression  studies  identify  can- 
cer-susceptibility genes  by  comparing  genetic  characteristics  of 
cancer  cells  and  normal  cells  from  the  same  individual.  Allelic 
loss  studies  identify  genes  whose  proteins  prevent  a cell  from 
becoming  malignant.  These  genes,  the  tumor  suppressor  genes, 
operate  either  by  repairing  damage  to  a cell’s  DNA  or,  if  repair 
is  impossible,  by  initiating  apoptosis.  The  gene  p53  on  chromo- 
some 17p  is  an  example  of  a tumor  suppressor  gene.  A cell  that 
has  lost  both  functioning  alleles  of  p53  (by  mutation  or  deletion) 
is  at  high  risk  of  malignant  transformation.  A cancer  composed 
of  the  malignant  progeny  of  such  a cell  provides  an  ideal  testing 
ground  for  finding  new  genes.  If  the  normal  cells  in  the  tissue 
contain  two  alleles  for  markers  in  the  region,  whereas  the  cancer 
cells  have  lost  one  or  both  alleles,  there  may  be  a nearby  tumor 
suppressor  gene  whose  loss  is  responsible  for  the  cancer.  A 
limitation  of  these  allelic  loss  studies  is  that  the  loss  in  the  cancer 
cells  may  merely  be  a consequence  of,  rather  than  a cause  of,  the 
malignancy. 

Like  allelic  loss  studies,  differential  gene  expression  studies 
compare  cancer  cells  with  normal  cells.  However,  the  objective 
is  not  only  to  identify  tumor  suppressor  genes  but  also  to  identify 
oncogenes  whose  inappropriate  expression  is  involved  in  malig- 
nant transformation.  Genes  detectable  in  the  messenger  RNA  of 
cancer  cells  but  absent  in  that  of  normal  cells  in  the  same  tissue 
are  good  candidates  for  oncogenes.  Comparative  genomic  hy- 
bridization is  but  one  of  many  techniques  recently  developed  to 
evaluate  gain  or  loss  of  genetic  material  in  cancer  cells  compared 
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with  normal  ones.  The  Cancer  Genome  Anatomy  Project 
(CGAP)  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  aims  to  provide  a public 
database  of  differential  gene  expression  in  cancer  cells  and  in 
normal  cells. 

The  likelihood  of  identifying  disease  genes  is  greatest  for 
monogenic  diseases,  such  as  cystic  fibrosis,  or  for  diseases 
caused  by  rare,  highly  penetrant  mutations  of  a gene,  such  as 
breast  cancer  caused  by  mutations  of  BRCAl.  More  problematic 
are  the  complex  diseases,  such  as  non-insulin-dependent  diabe- 
tes mellitus  (NIDDM)  or  autism,  most  likely  caused  by  muta- 
tions of  multiple  low-penetrance  genes.  For  instance,  family  and 
twin  studies  indicate  a strong  genetic  component  in  NIDDM, 
and  mathematic  modeling  suggests  the  interaction  of  multiple 
genes.  Most  studies  in  NIDDM  have  relied  on  the  candidate 
gene  approach  that  has  successfully  implicated  mutations  in  the 
glucokinase  gene  {13}  and  the  glucagen  receptor  gene  (14).  As 
positional  cloning  becomes  more  sensitive  and  powerful,  it  will 
complement  the  candidate  gene  approach  to  identifying  new 
genes  for  complex  diseases,  although  it  seems  unlikely  to  sup- 
plant it.  It  also  may  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  interac- 
tions, either  among  genes  or  between  genes  and  environmental 
exposures,  to  successfully  detect  additional  disease-susceptibil- 
ity genes. 

An  important  question  is  when  to  stop  searching  for  new 
genes  for  a specific  disease.  For  a rare  disease  with  a clear 
mendelian  inheritance  pattern,  such  as  cystic  fibrosis,  the  answer 
is  straightforward.  This  inherited  disorder,  affecting  one  in  2000 
Caucasians,  is  caused  by  impaired  ion  transport  because  of  mal- 
function of  a protein  called  cystic  fibrosis  transmembrane  con- 
ductance regulator.  When  the  gene  encoding  this  protein  was 
cloned  in  1989,  it  was  discovered  that  its  mutations  cause  vir- 
tually all  cases  of  the  disease.  In  contrast  to  the  cystic  fibrosis 
story,  it  is  not  clear  when  to  stop  searching  for  new  genes  pre- 
disposing to  chronic  diseases  with  complex  genetic  etiologies. 
For  example,  it  is  not  known  how  many  distinct  genes  have 
polymorphisms  with  a detectable  influence  on  breast  cancer  risk. 
Several  investigations  (15-17)  describe  families  with  multiple 
cases  of  breast  cancer  that  are  segregating  mutations  of  neither 
BRCAl  nor  BRCA2.  As  another  example,  it  is  not  known 
whether  all  familial  aggregation  of  ovarian  cancer  can  be  ex- 
plained by  mutations  of  BRCAl,  BRCA2,  and  chance.  New 
analytic  methods  are  needed  to  address  this  issue. 
Characterizing  Attributes  of  Known  Genes 

Once  a gene  that  affects  disease  risk  has  been  identified,  there 
are  several  analytic  tasks  at  hand.  These  include  estimation  of 
(a)  risks  associated  with  specific  alleles,  (b)  frequencies  of  high- 
risk  alleles  in  various  populations,  (c)  gene-gene  and  gene- 
environment  interactions,  and  (d)  the  proportion  of  the  disease 
burden  attributable  to  polymorphisms  of  the  gene. 

As  the  field  of  genetic  epidemiology  burgeons  and  the  num- 
ber of  candidate  genes  increases,  it  will  be  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  rationale  for  investigat- 
ing a specific  gene  mutation  or  allelic  variant.  Several  possible 
rationales  exist:  (a)  The  genetic  variant  has  been  associated  with 
familial  forms  of  the  disease;  (b)  the  gene  codes  for  proteins 
involved  in  biochemical  mechanisms  of  disease  pathogenesis; 

(c)  the  gene  codes  for  xenobiotic  enzymes  that  are  thought  to 
interact  with  environmental  exposures  to  affect  disease  risk;  and 

(d)  the  biologic  role  of  the  genetic  variant  in  disease  etiology  is 
unclear,  but  the  variant  is  suspected  to  be  disease  associated  or 
has  been  associated  with  disease  risk  in  previous  studies. 
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Of  primary  importance  is  the  strength  of  the  rationale  for 
investigating  a given  mutation  or  polymorphic  variant.  Investi- 
gations that  are  based  on  rationale  (a)  are  clearly  worthwhile 
because  there  is  strong  biologic  plausibility  that  the  genetic  vari- 
ant is  causally  related  to  disease  risk.  One  example  is  the  dis- 
covery of  BRCAl  mutations  in  breast  cancer.  Following  the 
initial  discovery  of  the  BRCAl  gene,  subsequent  investigations 
(18,19)  sought  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  breast  cancer  cases 
that  are  attributable  to  BRCAl  mutations  by  estimating  carrier 
frequencies  among  familial  and  sporadic  breast  cancer  cases  and 
among  population  controls.  Rationale  (b)  also  provides  a strong 
basis  for  investigation  if  a gene  codes  for  a protein  that  is  known 
to  be  involved  in  disease  pathogenesis,  as  is  the  case  for  the 
amyloid-beta  precursor  protein  in  Alzheimer’s  disease  (20).  In- 
vestigations based  on  rationale  (c)  may  be  biologically  plausible 
because  xenobiotic  enzymes  involved  in  the  phase  I or  II  me- 
tabolism of  chemicals  may  adversely  affect  the  successful  de- 
toxification of  environmental  carcinogens  (21).  Genetic  variants 
of  these  enzymes  may  have  deleterious  effects  by  promoting  the 
rapid  metabolism  of  a compound  to  its  toxic  metabolite,  or  it 
may  confer  protective  effects  by  successfully  metabolizing  the 
compound  to  a nontoxic  form.  Examples  are  the  cytochrome 
(CYP)  P450  enzymes  responsible  for  phase  I metabolism  of 
environmental  chemicals  (e.g.,  debrisoquine  hydroxylase 
[CYP2D6]  and  risk  of  lung  cancer)  (22)  and  enzymes  such  as 
glutathione-5-transferase  (GST)  that  are  involved  in  phase  II 
metabolism  (e.g.,  GSTMl  null  genotypes  and  risk  of  bladder 
cancer)  (23).  However,  the  reasoning  regarding  a causal  role  for 
a given  xenobiotic  enzyme  is  rarely  straightforward  because  of 
the  existence  of  multiple  enzymatic  pathways  for  a specific  com- 
pound and  the  fact  that  some  xenobiotic  enzymes  can  be  induced 
by  other  environmental  exposures. 

Rationale  (d)  is  the  weakest  basis  for  pursuing  the  study  of  a 
putative  susceptibility  gene  and  may  be  responsible  for  a bur- 
geoning number  of  inconsistent  findings  across  studies.  Several 
common  flaws  in  study  design  can  contribute  to  inconsistent 
results.  The  first  investigations  of  a putative  susceptibility  gene 
may  be  based  on  poorly  defined  or  “convenience”  controls  or 
may  use  allelic  frequencies  for  controls  that  are  based  on  pub- 
lished literature.  As  a result,  findings  from  early  studies  can  be 
extremely  variable,  and  resolution  requires  more  definitive  stud- 
ies with  the  use  of  appropriate  population  controls.  A related 
concern  is  the  failure  to  collect  data  or  adjust  for  differences  in 
the  racial  or  ethnic  distributions  of  the  case  and  control  groups, 
as  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  Some  studies  (24)  have 
relied  on  prevalent  cases,  which  does  not  allow  differentiation  of 
the  genetic  variants  that  are  associated  with  better  survival  (over- 
represented among  prevalent  cases)  from  variants  that  increase 
or  decrease  the  risk  of  developing  the  disorder.  Characteristics  of 
gene  polymorphisms  may  also  affect  study  feasibility.  The  popu- 
lation frequencies  of  the  allelic  variants  may  be  very  low,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  obtain  a sample  size  large  enough  to  obtain 
precise  estimates  of  allele  frequencies,  to  estimate  main  effects, 
and  to  estimate  gene-gene  and  gene-environment  interactions. 
Careful  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  whether  the  allelic 
variants  lie  in  the  intron  (noncoding)  or  exon  (coding)  regions  of 
the  gene.  If  a polymorphism  is  in  an  exon  (or  a close-in  promoter 
region),  it  is  strongly  plausible  that  allelic  variants  could  influ- 
ence gene  expression,  and  studies  addressing  the  known  func- 
tional effects  of  such  variants  should  be  consulted.  If  the  allelic 
variants  lie  in  an  intron,  they  are  less  likely  to  have  a direct 
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functional  effect  but  may  be  in  linkage  disequilibrium  with  the 
true  disease  susceptibility  locus. 

In  planning  investigations  of  candidate  genes,  investigators 
may  want  to  consult  an  Internet-based  resource  (Human  Epide- 
miology Genome  Network,  or  HuGENet)  offered  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  for  on-line  publish- 
ing of  systematic  reviews  of  genetic  variants  and  their  associa- 
tions with  the  risk  of  specific  diseases.  HuGENet  is  a developing 
CDC  resource  for  on-line  publishing  of  systematic  reviews  of 
certain  genetic  variants  and  their  associations  with  the  risk  of  a 
specific  disease.  The  intent  of  each  HuGENet  review  is  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  background  information  on  molecular  or 
genetic  techniques  for  allelic  typing,  the  prevalence  of  allelic 
variants  in  different  racial  or  ethnic  populations,  population- 
based  disease  risk  information,  evidence  for  gene-gene  effects 
or  gene-environment  interaction,  and  implications  for  clinical 
practice  and  genetic  counseling.  Although  all  of  the  HugeNet 
reviews  will  be  peer-reviewed  and  initially  published  in  peer- 
reviewed  journals  such  as  American  Journal  of  Epidemiology, 
each  on-line  review  will  be  updated  over  time  as  new  infor- 
mation accumulates.  The  website  address  for  this  resource  is 
(http://www.cdc.gov/genetics/hugenet). 

Risks  Associated  With  Specific  Alleles 

Estimates  of  the  age-specific  and  lifetime  risks  of  disease  in 
carriers  of  specific  mutations  or  polymorphisms  are  essential  for 
informed  clinical  management  of  those  individuals  with  an  in- 
herited disease  susceptibility.  In  principle,  cohort  studies  of 
identified  mutation  carriers  can  be  used  to  estimate  their  age- 
specific  and  lifetime  risks,  but  such  studies  face  many  chal- 
lenges. Unbiased  estimates  of  risk  require  registries  with  data  on 
a random  sample  of  carriers.  Most  existing  high-risk  families 
recruited  for  gene  identification  studies  have  been  selected  for 
the  existence  of  multiple  cancers;  therefore,  their  cancer  expe- 
rience tends  to  overestimate  risk  in  the  general  population.  In 
addition,  because  risk  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  both  envi- 
ronmental factors  and  subsequent  interventions,  observational 
studies  must  gather  extensive  data  on  baseline  risk  factors  as 
well  as  longitudinal  measurements  on  interventions  or  changing 
lifestyles.  The  pros  and  cons  of  classic  epidemiologic  designs  for 
gene  characterization  are  discussed  in  more  detail  by  Langholz 
et  al.  (25)  in  this  monograph.  In  addition,  the  family-cohort  (also 
called  kin-cohort)  design,  as  described  by  Struewing  et  al.  (26) 
and  Wacholder  et  al.  (27),  has  been  used  to  assess  the  pen- 
etrances of  mutations.  This  design  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
the  paper  by  Gail  et  al.  (28)  in  this  monograph. 

Frequencies  of  High-Risk  Alleles 

Following  the  identification  of  a candidate  gene  and  its  as- 
sociation with  a given  disease,  the  next  step  is  to  obtain  accurate 
estimates  of  the  frequency  of  high-risk  alleles  in  the  population. 
This  information  is  important  for  estimating  the  fraction  of  the 
disease  that  is  attributable  to  high-risk  alleles  (see  attributable 
fraction  section  below)  and  for  determining  sample  size  require- 
ments for  subsequent  association  studies.  For  gene  polymor- 
phisms that  are  low  in  frequency  (i.e.,  <10%),  large  population 
samples  will  be  needed  to  obtain  precise  estimates  of  the  fre- 
quencies of  high-risk  alleles.  Furthermore,  allele  frequencies  of- 
ten vary  according  to  racial  or  ethnic  ancestry,  making  it  very 
important  to  collect  detailed  ancestry  information  from  study 
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subjects  so  that  race-specific  allele  frequencies  can  be  estimated. 
In  association  studies,  large  sample  sizes  will  be  required  to 
estimate  the  main  effects  of  low-prevalence  polymorphisms  and 
to  examine  gene-gene  or  gene-environment  interaction. 

Gene-Gene  and  Gene-Environment  Interactions 

When  several  genes  have  been  implicated  in  a disease  and 
when  the  frequencies  of  double  mutant  carriers  are  not  negli- 
gible, we  need  to  know  how  the  genes  interact.  At  present,  for 
example,  little  is  known  about  possible  interactions  between  the 
glucokinase  and  glucagen  receptor  genes  in  NIDDM.  And,  al- 
though an  interaction  in  ovarian  cancer  has  been  reported  be- 
tween the  genes  BRCAl  and  a polymorphism  close  to  the  H- 
RAS  oncogene  (29),  little  is  known  about  the  nature  of  this 
interaction,  if  indeed  it  is  found  in  other  independent  data.  A 
more  complex  gene-gene-environment  interaction  has  been  ob- 
served in  research  on  bladder  cancer.  Taylor  et  al.  (30)  reported 
evidence  of  a statistically  significant  gene-gene-smoking  inter- 
action in  which  the  combination  with  the  genotype  for  slow 
acetylator  status  of  the  /V-acetyl-transferase  (NAT2)  enzyme  and 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  NAT  1*10  alleles  increased  the  risk 
for  bladder  cancer  among  smokers  but  not  among  nonsmokers. 

The  possibility  that  modifiable  lifestyle  characteristics  influ- 
ence gene  expression  provides  hope  for  the  development  of  pre- 
ventive strategies.  For  example,  the  available  data  suggest  that 
oral  contraceptive  use  for  several  years  before  menopause  re- 
duces risk  of  the  type  of  malignancy  that  occurs  in  patients  with 
ovarian  cancer  without  a family  history  of  the  disease.  The  level 
of  protection  among  carriers  of  mutations  of  the  BRCA  genes  is 
an  important  issue.  The  first  available  data  on  this  issue  suggest 
that  oral  contraceptive  use  also  reduces  the  risk  of  ovarian  cancer 
in  carriers  of  BRCA  mutations  (31),  although  its  effect  on  their 
risk  for  breast  cancer  is  more  problematic  (32).  Another  example 
is  provided  by  the  report  in  this  monograph  by  Le  Marchand  (12) 
on  gene-diet  interaction  in  Japanese  Americans. 

Investigators  are  beginning  to  evaluate  the  relative  efficien- 
cies of  the  various  study  designs  for  the  detection  of  interaction 
among  known  genes  and  between  known  genes  and  endogenous 
and  exogenous  characteristics.  Reviews  of  this  issue  can  be 
found  in  three  articles  (33-35)  and  in  papers  in  this  monograph 
(6,36).  It  is  well  known  that  large  sample  sizes  are  needed  for 
adequate  power  to  detect  interactions  among  environmental  risk 
factors,  and  this  size  requirement  is  also  true  for  gene-gene  and 
gene-environment  interaction. 

Attributable  Risks 

The  public  health  relevance  of  a given  gene  polymorphism  is 
addressed  by  estimating  the  proportion  of  diseased  individuals  in 
the  population  that  could  be  prevented  if  the  high-risk  alleles 
were  absent  (known  as  attributable  fraction,  etiologic  fraction,  or 
population  attributable  risk  percent).  Accurate  estimation  of  the 
population  frequency  of  the  high-risk  genotype  is  important  be- 
cause attributable  fraction  is  a function  of  the  frequency  of  the 
high-risk  genotype  in  the  population  and  the  penetrances  of  the 
high-  and  low-risk  genotypes.  Also,  because  all  of  these  factors 
may  vary  with  age,  it  is  important  to  compute  age-specific  es- 
timates of  attributable  fraction.  Attributable  fractions  can  also  be 
used  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  disease  that  is  a result  of  the 
interaction  of  a genetic  variant  and  an  environmental  exposure. 
Because  genotypes  are  not  usually  modifiable,  the  prevention  of 
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disease  will  depend  on  interventions  that  target  environmental 
factors  that  interact  with  genetic  susceptibility  to  influence  the 
risk  of  disease.  Study  designs  for  assessing  interventions  among 
caiTiers  of  high-risk  genotypes  are  the  topic  of  the  next  section. 

Evaluating  Disease  Prevention  Strategies  in  the  Genetically 
Susceptible 

As  more  genes  with  predisposing  alleles  are  identified  and  as 
people  become  increasingly  aware  of  genetic  developments  and 
interested  in  knowing  about  their  own  genes,  there  is  need  to 
offer  them  options  for  preventing  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
particularly  susceptible  by  inheritance.  To  achieve  this  goal,  we 
must  understand  the  functions  of  proteins  encoded  by  the  normal 
alleles  of  the  disease-related  genes,  so  that  we  can  devise  ways 
to  compensate  for  these  proteins  when  they  are  dysfunctional 
and  to  eliminate  as  much  of  the  guesswork  as  possible  in  devis- 
ing and  evaluating  new  interventions.  The  task  of  evaluating 
new  interventions  presents  many  design  challenges,  which  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  following  is  a brief  discus- 
sion of  issues  in  the  use  of  two  designs  for  evaluation;  observa- 
tional cohort  studies  and  randomized  trials. 

Observational  Cohort  Studies 

It  is  unlikely  that  observational  cohort  studies  of  carriers  can 
be  used  to  measure  the  relative  benefits  of  two  interventions. 
Bias  can  arise  in  an  observational  study  of  interventions  when 
patients  at  higher  risk  select  more  aggressive  interventions,  as 
might  be  the  case,  for  example,  if  patients  with  BRCAl  muta- 
tions and  with  a high  incidence  of  familial  breast  cancer  tend  to 
select  prophylactic  mastectomy  more  often.  Bias  also  can  arise  if 
large  treatment  centers  that  see  a disproportionate  share  of  high- 
risk  patients  offer  only  a single  intervention  option  to  identified 
carriers. 

Randomized  Trials 

The  feasibility  of  randomized  trials  to  compare  interventions 
depends  strongly  on  the  disease  and  on  the  estimated  risk  of 
study  participants.  The  problem  of  conducting  a randomized  trial 
comparing  interventions  in  breast  cancer  illustrates  some  of  the 
issues.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a randomized  trial  comparing  pro- 
phylactic mastectomy  with  a nonsurgica!  intervention  could  be 
completed  successfully.  Indeed,  any  such  trial  will  need  two 
active  arms,  and  it  cannot  contain  a no-treatment  control.  Pres- 
ently, there  is  not  widespread  agreement  on  a potentially  effec- 
tive nonsurgical  intervention  for  young,  high-risk  women.  There 
are,  however,  more  options  for  randomized  trials  of  interven- 
tions in  carriers  of  the  genes  for  hereditary  nonpolyposis  colon 
cancer.  There  is  a strong  rationale  for  nonsurgical  interventions 
such  as  nonsteroidal  anti-inflammatory  drugs  (e.g.,  aspirin)  and 
dietary  supplements  with  calcium  or  folic  acid.  Moreover,  colo- 
noscopy followed  by  sampling  of  the  mucosal  wall  of  the  colon 
can  be  used  for  the  periodic  evaluation  of  study  subjects  (37). 

The  recently  completed  tamoxifen-versus-placebo  and  the 
ongoing  raloxifene-versus-tamoxifen  breast  cancer  prevention 
trials  select  women  at  high  risk  of  breast  cancer  and  thus  contain 
higher  prevalences  of  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  mutation  carriers 
than  in  the  general  population.  Still,  it  is  not  clear  that  these  trials 
contain  sufficient  numbers  of  carriers  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of 
these  interventions  among  carriers. 
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Practical  Constraints 

The  practical  constraints  faced  by  the  genetic  epidemiologist 
include  those  that  impede  classic  epidemiologic  research  on  the 
etiology  of  environmental  exposures  in  chronic  diseases.  These 
constraints  include  the  need  to  minimize  selection  bias  and  re- 
sponse bias,  to  ensure  accurate  and  complete  data  collection  and 
appropriate  statistical  analysis,  and  to  interact  responsibly  with 
all  study  participants.  However,  the  genetic  epidemiologist  also 
faces  constraints  special  to  genetic  research.  These  constraints 
include  problems  particular  to  family  studies  and  family  regis- 
tries as  well  as  problems  particular  to  certain  ethnic  groups. 

The  study  of  cancer  risk,  cancer  risk  factors,  and  intervention 
efficacy  in  carriers  of  disease-susceptibility  genes  is  challenged 
in  several  ways.  Major  challenges  arise  from  the  ethical  issues  in 
connection  with  the  high  cancer  risks  of  study  subjects  and  their 
offspring,  but  there  are  other  logistical  issues  as  well.  Because 
the  prevalence  of  carriers  of  rare  mutations  is  small,  large,  mul- 
tisite, expensive  studies  must  be  mounted.  Cohort  studies  of 
carriers  and  their  relatives  must  be  based  on  random  samples  of 
carriers.  Retrospective  cohort  studies  of  cancer  incidence  fol- 
lowing various  interventions  in  high-risk  families  must  avoid  the 
selection  bias  of  counting  those  cancers  that  brought  the  family 
to  attention.  Finally,  randomized  trials  must  compare  two  active 
treatment  arms  because  allocating  an  inactive  placebo  to  very 
high-risk  individuals  is  unethical. 

Response  Rates  and  Selection  Bias 

The  problems  of  incomplete  response  that  plague  all  epide- 
miologic studies  apply  to  genetic  studies  as  well,  particularly 
to  those  attempting  to  characterize  genetic  polymorphisms  and 
gene-environment  interactions.  If  response  rates  differ  by  eth- 
nicity, comparisons  of  gene  frequency  across  groups  are  com- 
promised. Moreover,  family-based  studies  are  vulnerable  to  self- 
selection by  probands  with  a family  history  of  the  disease  under 
study.  Potential  participants  who  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
may  carry  high-risk  alleles  may  refuse  to  provide  DNA  because 
of  concerns  of  employment  or  medical  discrimination  for  either 
themselves  or  their  relatives. 

Problems  Particular  to  Family  Registries 

Individuals  with  cancer  sometimes  prefer  that  their  relatives  ; 
not  know  their  disease  diagnosis.  In  addition,  genetic  testing  of 
multiple  family  members  can  raise  difficult  ethical  problems. 
For  example,  certain  members  of  multiple-case  breast  cancer  I 
families  may  prefer  not  to  know  their  genetic  status  with  respect 
to  BRCAl,  but  it  may  be  clear  from  a positive  test  result  in  an  i 
offspring.  More  detailed  discussion  of  the  issues  special  to  fam- 
ily registries  can  be  found  in  this  monograph  in  the  papers  on  a 
breast  cancer  registry  by  Hopper  et  al.  (38)  and  on  a colorectal  ' 
cancer  registry  by  Haile  et  al.  (37).  ] 

Problems  Particular  to  Certain  Ethnic  Groups 

Members  of  different  ethnic  groups  have  distinct  cultural  pat- 
terns for  accepting  and  handling  information  on  chronic  diseases  ; 
(39).  These  patterns  often  restrict  the  amount  of  information  ^ 
shared  among  family  members,  and  they  must  be  accommodated 
in  attempting  to  gather  family  histories  of  disease.  A further 
complication  is  the  likelihood  that  first-generation  immigrants  ' 
often  do  not  know  important  details  of  their  relatives’  medical 
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history.  In  addition,  there  are  difficulties  in  obtaining  interview 
data  and  biologic  specimens  from  relatives  in  other  countries. 
Furthermore,  we  have  found  ethnic  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  Asian  ancestry  to  be  less  willing  to  give  blood  samples  than 
individuals  from  other  groups. 


Ethical,  Psychosocial,  and  Legal  Issues 

Each  of  the  study  designs  described  above  requires  informed 
written  consent  from  participants,  but  there  is  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  proper  use  of  consent  in  the  genetic  setting.  Two 


Table  1.  Study  designs  for  identifying  and  characterizing  disease-susceptibility  genes 


Goal 


Design 


Strengths 


Weaknesses 


Identify  new  disease  genes 


Characterize  known  disease  genes 
Estimate  allele  frequency 


Estimating  penetrance 


Evaluating  environmental  modifiers 
of  penetrance 


Evaluate  preventive  strategies  in 
genetically  susceptible 


Linkage  studies 

Parametric  linkage  Good  power  when  assumptions 

agree  with  mechanism  generating 
data 


Nonparametric  linkage  Requires  no  assumptions  about 
mode  of  inheritance,  marker 
location 


Association  studies 

Case-unrelated  control  Statistically  efficient 

Straightforward  collection  of  cases 
and  unrelated  controls 


Case-related  control  Controls  for  ethnic  ancestry 


Requires  knowledge  of  mode  of  inheritance;  can 
be  sensitive  to  violations  of  assumptions 
Impaired  by  presence  of  phenocopies,  etiologic 
heterogeneity 

Existing  software  cannot  handle  very  large 
families 

Impaired  by  presence  of  phenocopies,  etiologic 
heterogeneity 

Confounding  by  ethnic  stratification 
Less  powerful  than  linkage  studies  for  rare, 
high-penetrance  allelic  variants 
Main  effects  for  gene  polymorphism  of  interest 
may  be  misleading  in  the  presence  of 
gene-environment  interaction 
Functional  significance  of  some  allelic  variants  is 
not  known;  polymorphisms  in  noncoding 
regions  may  not  have  functional  significance 

Difficulty  recruiting  family  members  for  study 
(incomplete  participation) 

Unavailability  of  parent  controls  for  older  onset 
diseases 

In  some  circumstances,  is  less  efficient  than 

case-control  studies  for  common  low-penetrance 
polymorphisms 


Cross-sectional  studies 


Case-unrelated  control 


Family  cohort 


Case-unrelated  control 


Case-related  control 


Randomized  trial 


Cohort  study 


Easy  to  conduct 


Good  power  for  examining 
common,  low-penetrance 
polymorphisms 


Effective  design  for  assessing 
penetrance  of  rare, 
high-penetrance  mutations 

Efficiency  is  good  for  examining 
common  polymorphisms 

Acknowledges  that  not  everyone 
with  genotype  will  manifest 
phenotype 

Controls  for  ethnic  ancestry 


Usually  free  of  selection, 
confouding  biases 
Most  valid  study  design  for 
assessing  effect  of  intervention 


Retrospective  cohort  studies  can  be 
economical 


Genetic  variants  associated  with  poor  survival 
underrepresented  in  cross-sectional  sample 

Penetrance  may  be  difficult  to  assess  because  mild 
phenotypes  may  be  undetected  in  control 
subjects 

Incomplete  penetrance  can  affect  measures  of 
familial  aggregation 

Requires  knowledge  of  mode  of  inheritance 

Can  be  biased  because  of  selection  factors  for 
probands 

Confounding  by  ethnic  stratification 

Lacks  power  for  detecting  gene-environment 
interactions  when  either  polymorphism  or 
environmental  factor  is  low  in  frequency 


Family  controls  overmatched  to  cases  with  respect 
to  environmental  exposures 

Lacks  power  for  detecting  gene-environment 
interactions  when  either  polymorphism  or 
environmental  factor  is  low  in  frequency 

Can  lack  power,  depending  on  sample  size 

Feasibility  and  power  depend  on  number  of 
carriers,  size  of  risk  among  genetically 
susceptible  individuals 

Usually  unethical  to  include  a no-intervention 
control  group 

Patients  at  high  risk  may  selectively  seek 
aggressive  interventions 

Referral  centers  that  see  large  numbers  of 
high-risk  patients  may  offer  only  one 
intervention 

Power  may  be  inadequate  when  number  of  gene 
carriers  is  small 
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issues  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  recent  debate.  First, 
must  donors  give  additional  written  informed  consent  for  the  use 
of  archived  blood  or  tissue  specimens  collected  in  studies  whose 
purposes  differ  from  those  currently  planned?  The  National  Bio- 
ethics Advisory  Commission,  a group  of  lawyers,  ethicists,  and 
medical  professionals,  has  recently  issued  a draft  report  arguing 
for  tighter  controls  on  stored  materials  to  protect  the  donors’ 
privacy  (posted  on  the  Internet  at  (www.bioethics.gov)).  Spe- 
cifically, new  informed  consent  may  be  necessary  whenever  the 
investigators  have  not  indicated  previously  to  participants  the 
possibility  that  samples  may  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  the 
original  study  objectives  (40).  Moreover,  donors  at  this  point 
should  be  given  a chance  to  ask  that  their  specimens  not  be  used 
in  this  or  any  future  research  project.  If  a study  involving  de 
novo  acquisition  of  specimens  might  pose  more  than  a minimal 
risk  of  harm  to  the  donors.  Institutional  Review  Boards  must 
ensure  that  the  risks  are  clearly  described  to  donors  before  con- 
sent is  sought.  In  addition,  all  potential  donors  should  be  in- 
formed that  their  biologic  materials  will  be  stored  for  years  and 
that  their  specimens  may  subsequently  be  reanalyzed  for  cur- 
rently undetermined  research  purposes  (41). 

Second,  there  has  been  uncertainty  concerning  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  investigator  to  notify  study  participants  if  genetic 
testing  indicates  the  presence  of  a genetic  abnormality  that  con- 
fers increased  cancer  risk.  The  current  view  on  this  issue  is  that, 
in  obtaining  consent  for  participation  in  new  research,  the  in- 
vestigator should  indicate  exactly  what  information  participants 
will  receive  and  when  this  information  will  be  available,  i.e.,  the 
investigator  need  not  be  obligated  to  reveal  genetic  findings  to 
participants,  but  his  or  her  plans  to  withhold  such  information 
must  be  delineated  clearly  at  the  outset  (42,43).  According  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council  for  Human  Genome  Research  (44), 
the  decision  whether  or  not  to  notify  participants  should  depend 
on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  data  and  the  test  predict  risk;  the 
efficacy  of  existing  prevention  measures;  the  availability  of  non- 
directive education  and  counseling  for  family  members;  and  the 
likelihood  of  genetic  discrimination  with  respect  to  health  insur- 
ance, life  insurance,  and  employment  opportunities. 

Conclusions 

Table  1 summarizes  the  various  designs  available  to  the  ge- 
netic epidemiologist  for  gene  identification  and  characterization 
as  well  as  some  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these  de- 
signs. As  evident  from  the  table,  each  design  has  its  drawbacks, 
and  no  one  design  is  clearly  preferable  for  achieving  a given 
goal.  The  classic  case-control  study  based  on  unrelated  indi- 
viduals with  and  without  the  disease  of  interest  tends  to  be 
more  efficient  than  family-based,  case-control  designs  that  in- 
herently match  case  patients  and  control  subjects  on  ethnic  an- 
cestry and  may  also  match  them  on  environmental  factors.  The 
classic  case-control  studies  also  tend  to  be  simpler  to  conduct 
and  analyze.  There  is  a need  for  more  research  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  potential  problem  of  confounding  by  ethnic  admixture  that 
compromises  inferences  from  these  studies.  This  problem  can  be 
alleviated  somewhat  by  focusing  on  polymorphisms  with  func- 
tional significance  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  combined  with 
statistical  methods  that  adjust  for  ethnic  stratification  in  the 
analysis  phase  of  the  study. 

The  workshop  included  lively  discussion  of  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  designing  population-based  studies  to  meet  all 
or  most  of  the  goals  involved  in  identifying  and  characterizing 
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genes.  In  this  monograph,  Zhao  et  al.  (45)  present  an  integrated 
approach  to  gene  identification  and  characterization  involving 
ascertainment  of  families  via  individuals  with  cancer  (probands) 
identified  in  population-based  cancer  registries.  This  approach  is 
illustrated  here  by  the  population-based  family  registries  for 
breast  cancer  (38)  and  colorectal  cancer  (37,46).  When  this  as- 
certainment scheme  is  used,  one  must  decide  at  the  onset  on 
priorities  for  the  extensive  task  of  recruiting  extended  families, 
to  verify  reported  disease  history,  to  gather  personal  data,  and  to 
obtain  biologic  specimens. 

Despite  the  ethical  and  strategic  difficulties  in  conducting 
them,  adequately  controlled  observational  and  randomized  stud- 
ies provide  the  best  mechanisms  for  progress  in  evaluating  the 
genotypes  predisposing  to  increased  cancer  risk,  the  prevalences 
of  these  genotypes,  and  the  lifetime  risks  of  site-specific  cancers 
borne  by  carriers  of  these  genotypes.  It  is  important  that  research 
protocols  actively  recruit  ethnic  minorities  and,  when  appropri- 
ate, members  of  both  sexes  to  estimate  possible  gene-ethnicity 
and  gene-sex  interactions. 
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Recent  advances,  including  near  completion  of  the  human 
genome  map,  ever  improving  high-throughput  technologies, 
and  successes  in  discovering  chronic  disease-related  genes, 
have  stimulated  the  further  development  of  genetic  epidemi- 
ology. The  primary  mission  of  genetic  epidemiology  is  to 
discover  and  characterize  genes,  whether  independent  of  or 
interactive  with  environmental  factors,  that  cause  human 
diseases.  To  accomplish  such  a mission,  genetic  epidemiology 
needs  to  integrate  both  genetic  and  epidemiologic  ap- 
proaches. One  of  the  challenges  facing  such  an  integrated 
approach  is  the  identification  of  study  designs  that  are  effi- 
cient for  both  gene  discovery  and  characterization.  Because 
designs  for  gene  discovery  alone  and  designs  for  gene  char- 
acterization alone  have  been  elaborated  in  the  other  two 
panels,  the  focus  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  those  designs 
that  may  be  useful  for  discovery  and  characterization 
jointly,  including  case-family  and  case-control-family  de- 
signs. Examples  of  integrated  designs  are  described,  and 
studies  of  breast  cancer  conducted  at  the  Fred  Hutchinson 
Cancer  Research  Center  are  used  for  illustration.  Finally, 
related  analytic  issues  are  also  discussed.  [Monogr  Natl  Can- 
cer Inst  1999;26:71-80] 


The  ultimate  goals  of  genetic  epidemiology  include  not  only 
the  discovery  of  novel  functional  genes  and  investigation  of  their 
functional  properties — the  primary  objective  of  gene  discov- 
ery— but  also  the  establishment  of  population  allele  frequencies 
and  genotype  penetrances  in  relationship  to  specific  human  dis- 
eases— the  primary  objective  of  gene  characterization.  Com- 
plexities of  common  human  diseases,  from  a genetic  perspec- 
tive, have  been  described  by  Schaid  in  the  Gene  Discovery  Panel 
{!},  earlier  by  Lander  and  Schork  (2),  and  by  others.  These 
complexities  make  research  more  difficult  not  only  in  gene  dis- 
covery but  also  in  gene  characterization.  To  succeed  in  dissect- 
ing complex  diseases,  one  needs  to  consider  a comprehensive 
approach,  based  on  the  analysis  of  systematically  collected  data 
with  the  use  of  multiple  analytic  tools.  Earlier  in  1997,  we  de- 
scribed a design  framework  fJ)  to  integrate  population-based 
and  family-based  designs  using  a multistage  approach  (4-8).  As 
a framework,  it  is  inclusive  of  most  study  designs  used  to  dis- 
cover genes,  such  as  affected  sib-pairs  and  highly  selected  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  of  designs  to  characterize  candidate  genes,  such 
as  population-based  case-control  and  case-relative-control 
study  designs.  Because  of  its  inclusive  nature,  one  utility  of  this 
framework  is  to  serve  as  a paradigm  for  categorizing  different 
study  designs. 

Because  design  topics  on  gene  discovery  and  on  gene  char- 
acterization have  been  explored  fully  by  investigators  in  the 
Gene  Discovery  Panel  and  Gene  Characterization  Panel,  respec- 
tively, this  paper  will  focus  on  integrated  designs  for  the  purpose 
of  both  gene  discovery  and  gene  characterization.  After  describ- 
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ing  the  need  for  and  challenges  to  integration,  this  paper  briefly 
introduces  the  population-based  family-study  design  framework, 
including  a description  of  several  new  results  beyond  those  dis- 
cussed in  our  earlier  paper  (3).  We  list  examples  of  designs  for 
both  gene  discovery  and  gene  characterization  and  then  attempt 
to  evaluate  critically  this  framework  from  various  perspectives. 
For  illustration,  we  describe  studies  of  breast  cancer  conducted 
at  the  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center.  Finally,  we 
outline  a likelihood  framework  that  may  be  useful  for  develop- 
ing statistical  methods,  taking  advantage  of  this  design  frame- 
work. for  calculating  sample  sizes  and  study  power,  for  com- 
paring methods,  and  for  developing  robust  and  efficient 
methods. 

Rationale 

The  majority  of  common  diseases,  especially  cancer  and 
coronary  heart  disease,  appears  to  have  a complex  etiology, 
including  incomplete  penetrance,  phenocopies,  genetic  hetero- 
geneity, gene-gene  interactions  (epistatic),  and  gene- 
environment  interactions.  Dissecting  complex  traits  calls  for  an 
interdisciplinary  approach.  Recognizing  this  emerging  need,  re- 
searchers with  diverse  scientific  backgrounds  have  begun  inter- 
disciplinary communication  and,  in  some  cases,  have  collabora- 
tively  proposed  interdisciplinary  studies. 

In  such  research,  one  of  the  first  challenges  is  how  to  design 
such  a study  that  is  efficient  and  appropriate  from  both  genetic 
and  epidemiologic  perspectives.  From  a genetic  perspective, 
studies  should  focus  on  informative  samples,  improving  the 
chance  of  finding  disease  genes.  Such  considerations  often  lead 
geneticists  to  select  families  with  “unusual”  family  histories, 
since  such  families  tend  to  have  an  enhanced  probability  of 
carrying  disease  genes.  From  the  perspective  of  epidemiologists, 
population-based  sampling  is  key  to  reliable  detection  of  signifi- 
cant etiologic  factors  in  the  study  population.  Furthermore,  un- 
der population-based  sampling,  research  results  can  be  general- 
ized to  the  target  population.  Motivated  by  such  considerations, 
epidemiologists  tend  to  design  studies  that  systematically  iden- 
tify case  patients  and  control  subjects  in  population-based,  case- 
control  studies.  Cohort  studies  are  also  motivated  by  the  same 
considerations  but,  to  keep  the  discussion  focused,  will  not  be 
elaborated  here.  Unfortunately,  these  genetic  and  epidemiologic 
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perspectives  appear  to  be  at  extreme  ends  of  the  research  spec- 
trum, and  their  integration  has  thus  been  a challenge  to  the 
development  of  interdisciplinary  work,  motivating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  population-based  family  study  design  framework  to 
be  introduced  below. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  genetic  and  epidemiologic  perspectives, 
one  cannot  assess  a particular  study-design  choice  without  ap- 
propriate consideration  of  the  corresponding  statistical  analyses. 
Table  1 lists  some  typical  statistical  analyses  performed  in  epi- 
demiologic and  genetic  studies.  Association  analysis,  primarily 
used  in  epidemiology,  assesses  association  of  the  disease  phe- 
notype with  candidate  genes  as  well  as  with  environmental  fac- 
tors. To  establish  initial  evidence  to  motivate  a genetic  endeavor, 
one  may  conduct  an  aggregation  analysis  to  examine  1 ) presence 
of  familial  aggregation  of  disease  and,  if  established,  2)  the 
patterns  of  familial  aggregation  as  well  as  3)  evidence  in  support 
of  any  genetic  hypothesis.  To  confirm  a genetic  hypothesis,  one 
can  perform  a segregation  analysis,  providing  a tentative  esti- 
mate for  the  penetrance  and  allele  frequency  of  a postulated 
disease-related  gene.  Success  in  these  initial  analyses  leads  to  a 
mapping  study,  via  linkage  analysis  and  linkage-disequilibrium 
analysis.  Whereas  the  goal  of  linkage  and  linkage-disequilibrium 
analysis  is  used  to  discover  disease  loci  by  studying  inherited 
mutations,  loss-of-heterozygosity  analysis  using  tumor  tissues 
can  be  used  to  study  somatic  changes  in  solid  tumors,  i.e.,  to 
search  for  genes  that  may  be  responsible  for  initiation,  promo- 
tion, and  progression  of  solid  tumors.  Many  of  these  analyses 
may  be  integrated  into  a combined  analysis  to  gain  efficiency,  as 
described  below. 

An  immediate  benefit  of  having  an  integrated  design  is  that 
the  resultant  study  not  only  facilitates  multiple  analyses  but  may 
also  lead  to  a gain  in  statistical  efficiency.  For  example,  when 
linkage  and  linkage-disequilibrium  approaches  are  combined, 
the  resulting  analysis  may  allow  one  to  detect  the  position  of 
putative  disease  genes  with  improved  efficiency.  One  may  also 
combine  linkage-disequilibrium  with  association  analysis  so  that 
one  can  adjust  for  known  etiologic  factors  and  can  search  for 
putative  factors  that  independently  or  interactively  contribute  to 
disease.  Other  benefits  of  having  integrated  designs  from  a sta- 
tistical perspective  are  enumerated  in  the  “Methodologic  Con- 
siderations” section. 

Brief  Introduction  to  Population-Based  Family 
Study  Designs 

We  have  previously  described  a general  framework  for  de- 
signing population-based  family  studies  (3).  Although  the 
framework  is  general  {see  “Examples  of  Integrated  Design”  sec- 


tion), a comprehensive  design  would  have  three  sampling  stages: 
association  and  aggregation  (A),  segregation  (S),  and  linkage 
(L),  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  At  stage  A,  a study  may  adopt,  e.g., 
a case-control  design,  sampling  a group  of  case  patients  within 
a specific  time  period  from  a well-defined  population,  e.g.,  a 
population  covered  by  a cancer  registry,  or  the  enrollees  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization,  and  also  sampling  a group  of 
unaffected  individuals  from  the  appropriate  comparison  popula- 
tion. From  each  case  patient  or  control  subject,  researchers 
gather  questionnaire-based  information  and  biologic  samples 
systematically.  The  primary  objective  at  stage  A is  assessment  of 
the  associations  of  candidate  genes  and  environmental  factors 
with  a disease  phenotype,  with  the  secondary  objective  of  as- 
sessing familial  aggregation  of  the  disease  phenotype  with  the 
use  of  family  history  data.  At  stage  S,  the  study  ascertains  pre- 
specified relatives  of  case  patients  and  control  subjects,  gathers 
questionnaire-based  information  from  all  participating  relatives, 
and  collects  biologic  samples  from  a subset  of  participating  rela- 
tives. The  primary  objectives  at  stage  S include  (a)  assessing 
residual  familial  aggregation  after  adjusting  for  candidate  genes 
and  environmental  factors  as  covariates  and  assessing  whether 
the  aggregation  pattern  supports  a genetic  hypothesis,  then  (b) 
describing  the  penetrance  of  the  putative  gene  and  correspond- 
ing allele  frequency  via  segregation  analysis,  and,  finally,  (c) 
quantifying  the  residual  familial  aggregation  after  adjusting  for 
the  putative  gene  and  those  covariates.  At  stage  L,  the  researcher 
selects  and  determines  markers  in  families  that  appear  to  have 
unusual  disease  patterns,  since  such  families  and  pertinent  fam- 
ily members  are  likely  to  carry  abnormal  alleles.  In  addition,  1 
stage  L may  include  relatives  who  have  not  participated  in  stage 
S.  To  take  advantage  of  high-risk  family  registries,  stage  L can  ' 
even  include  new  families  that  are  from  the  same  general  popu-  i 
lation.  The  primary  objective  of  stage  L is  to  localize  genes, 
which,  independently  of  or  interactively  with  candidate  genes  or 
environmental  factors,  cause  the  disease  phenotype. 

This  framework  (3)  has  many  features  noted  earlier,  some  of 
which  are  briefly  described  here.  As  a framework,  it  encom- 
passes many  designs  that  are  suitable  for  either  discovering 
genes  or  for  characterizing  candidate  genes.  Combining  these 
two  types  of  designs  leads  to  the  development  of  “hybrid  de- 
signs” that  can  be  used  for  both  gene  discovery  and  gene  char-  ' 
acterization.  This  melding  of  designs  is  made  possible  by  mul- 
tistage sampling.  Although  each  stage  has  its  own  primary 
objectives,  data  collected  from  all  stages  can  be  analyzed  jointly, 
and  the  findings  are  then  interpretable  in  the  context  of  the 
underlying  general  population. 

While  recognizing  desirable  features  of  this  framework,  one 


Type  of  analysis 


Table  1.  Typical  statistical  analyses  performed  in  genetic  and  epidemiologic  studies 


Symbol  Purpose 


Association  analysis  A 

Aggregation  analysis  Agg 

Segregation  analysis  S 

Linkage  analysis  L 

Linkage-disequilibrium  analysis  LD 

Loss-of-heterozygosity  analysis  LOH 

Combined  analysis 


Testing  a direct  association  of  observable  covariates  with  the  phenotype 
Establishing  familial  aggregation  of  the  phenotype 

Evaluating  possible  penetrance  and  allele  frequency  for  a putative  disease  gene  via  a random  effect  model 
Testing  the  presence  of  cosegregation  of  markers  with  putative  disease  genes 
Testing  allelic  association  between  markers  and  putative  disease  genes 
Examining  genomic  instability  in  abnormal  tissues 

Combining  two  or  more  of  the  above  analyses  into  one  for  possible  gain  in  efficiency,  compared  with 
separate  analysis 
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Case  patients 


D^,E^,FHXe^,b^,d^  = \) 
{B^  from  a subset) 


Control  subjects 

ep,b^,fh^\{d^=0) 

▼ 

D^,E^,FHMe^,b^,d^=0) 
( from  a subset ) 


Stage  A:  case-control  study 


Stage  S:  families  of  probands 


M^\{D^,E^,e^,b^,d^  = l) 
(B^  from  all  relatives) 


Stage  L;  markers  from  highly 
selected  families 


from  all  relatives) 


Stage  L:  markers  from  additional 
relatives  in  highly 
selected  families 


Stage  L;  markers  from  additional 
families 

(fi„  from  all  relatives) 


Fig.  1.  Flowchart  for  a three-stage  population-based  family  study  design.  Subscript  p = proband;  subscript  r = relatives;  subscript  a = additional  relatives;  subscript 
n = new  families,  lower  case  letters  = a scalar  variable;  upper  case  letters  = a vector;  D or  d=  disease  phenotypes;  E or  e = environmental  factors;  B or  b = 
biologic  samples;  M or  m = markers;  and  FH  or  fh  = self-reported  family  history. 


needs  to  also  bear  in  mind  its  limitations.  Probably  the  most 
significant  limitation  is  that  following  such  a design  framework 
through  multiple  stages  may  complicate  study  conduct  and  may 
even  encumber  studies  of  gene  discovery.  To  avoid  delays  in 
gene  discovery,  it  is  necessary  to  design  a protocol  that  facili- 
tates the  quick  identification  of  high-risk  families  without  in- 
validating the  overall  study  design. 

Since  our  publication  on  this  design  framework,  we  have 
found  some  additional  related  features  of  interest.  First,  this 
framework  may  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  epidemio- 


logic design  paradigm  by  integrating  family  studies  into  popu- 
lation-based studies  (Aragaki,  personal  communication).  This 
recognition  helps  summarize  the  framework  in  a succinct  man- 
ner, and  it  may  help  epidemiologists  appreciate  the  complexity 
of  conducting  population-based  family  studies.  Second,  a three- 
stage  study  may  allow  one  to  discover  new  genes,  to  characterize 
genes,  and  again  to  discover  additional  genes  after  adjustment 
for  discovered  genes,  forming  a cycle  of  gene  discovery  and 
characterization  {see  Fig.  2).  Theoretically,  such  a cycle  allows 
researchers  to  uncover  more  than  one  gene  at  a time  and  poten- 


Stage  A 
Probands 


Stage  S 
^ Relatives 


Stage  L 

Extended  Pedigrees 


Characterize  discovered  genes,  and 
refine  the  penetrance  function  for  further 
discoveries 


Fig.  2.  Schematic  flowchart  for  a three-stage  population-based  family  study.  Lower  case  letters  for  individual  data,  upper  case  letters  for  all  data  in  families;  subscript 
p = proband;  subscript  r = relative;  = the  disease  state;  c = environmental  covariates;  t = biologic  samples;/?;  = self-reported  family  history;  and  m = genetic 
markers. 
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tially  to  discover  many  genetic  factors  in  a single  study.  Al- 
though conceptually  appealing,  this  approach  will  likely  expe- 
rience limited  power  at  some  point  of  the  cycling  process,  when 
the  majority  of  the  familial  aggregation  has  been  explained  or 
when  residual  familial  aggregation  is  caused  by  poorly  measured 
environmental  factors.  Third,  we  have  taken  a more  detailed 
look  at  linkage-disequilibrium  analysis  and  its  potential  for  map- 
ping complex  traits.  Our  experience  to  date,  based  on  simulated 
genome  scan  data  (Aragaki,  personal  communication)  (9),  sup- 
ports the  idea  that  the  combined  analysis  of  both  linkage  and 
disequilibrium  signals  should  be  a powerful  tool  for  fine-scale 
mapping.  Unlike  linkage  analysis,  linkage-disequilibrium  analy- 
sis is  preferably  carried  out  on  individuals  or  families  that  are 
systematically  ascertained  from  a well-defined  population  to 
minimize  potential  biases  as  a result  of  ascertainment  or  popu- 
lation admixture.  In  this  sense,  design  considerations  for  gene 
discovery  and  for  gene  characterization  are  somewhat  conver- 
gent. Fourth,  the  development  of  a high-density  genome  map 
also  facilitates  a genome  scan  for  loss  of  heterozygosity.  To  have 
an  accurate  view  of  the  genome-wide  pattern  of  loss  of  hetero- 
zygosity, one  generally  requires  systematic  collection  of  normal 
and  abnormal  tissues  at  various  disease  stages,  calling  for  special 
design  consideration  within  this  framework. 

Examples  of  Integrated  Designs 
Case-Only  Study 

The  case-only  study  design  involves  sampling  population- 
based  cases  (or  systematically  ascertained  cases  from  a well- 
defined  cohort)  and  may  be  considered  as  a study  with  a single 
stage  A.  From  each  case  patient,  a tissue  specimen  is  taken,  and 
its  genomic  DNA  is  extracted  and  genotyped  for  an  array  of 
genetic  markers.  Under  typical  population-genetic  assumptions 
for  the  study  population,  genetic  markers  in  the  population  may 
be  thought  of  as  independently  distributed  and  thus  follow  Har- 
dy-Weinberg  equilibrium.  However,  in  the  presence  of  linkage- 
disequilibrium  at  certain  marker  loci,  the  genetic  markers  from 
patients  would  deviate  from  Hardy-Weinberg  equilibrium  pro- 
portions. Scanning  through  the  human  genome,  one  can  test  for 
association  between  marker  alleles  and  putative  disease-related 
alleles  (70). 

When  solid-tumor  tissue  samples  are  collected  from  patients, 
both  the  abnormal  part  of  the  tissue  and  the  adjacent  normal 
tissue  may  be  extracted  and  genotyped  for  the  same  genetic 
markers.  A direct  comparison  of  genetic  markers  between  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  tissues  would  reveal  the  presence  or  absence 
of  loss  of  heterozygosity  at  those  loci.  The  pattern  of  loss  of 
heterozygosity  is  indicative  of  genomic  instability  that  occurred 
during  disease  initiation,  promotion,  and  progression.  Combin- 
ing linkage-disequilibrium  and  loss  of  heterozygosity,  one  may 
be  able  to  detect  those  genetic  alterations  that  are  important  as 
both  germline  and  somatic  mutations.  Although  this  design  is 
useful  for  the  stated  objectives,  it  has  some  limitations  in  the 
assessment  of  gene-environmental  interactions  (to  be  discussed 
in  “Discussion  and  Summary”  section). 

Case-Relative-Control  Study 

The  case-relative-control  study  involves  sampling  popula- 
tion-based case  patients  and  their  unaffected  relatives  as 
matched  control  subjects,  which  again  may  be  thought  of  as  a 
stage  A study.  Although  biologic  samples  collected  from 
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cases  can  be  used  for  linkage-disequilibrium  and  loss-of- 
heterozygosity  analyses  as  described  above,  the  primary  reason 
for  including  relative  controls  is  to  facilitate  an  analysis  of  the 
association  between  genetic  markers  and  disease  phenotype.  Im- 
proving on  the  usual  population-based,  case-control  design,  the 
case-relative-control  study  is  better  able  to  yield  unbiased  esti- 
mates of  odds  ratios  for  the  association  of  candidate  genes  with 
phenotype  because  it  potentially  adjusts  for  the  confounding 
effects  as  a result  of  population  admixture  or  genetic  heteroge- 
neity because  of  different  founders  (11,12)  and  for  shared  envi- 
ronmental factors.  While  appreciating  the  usefulness  of  the  link- 
age-disequilibrium analysis,  we  need  to  realize  that  this  design, 
and  those  described  later  (two-stage  case-family-control  and 
two-stage  case-control  family  studies),  are  not  efficient  for  link- 
age analysis.  Such  a design  is  justified  primarily  on  the  ground 
of  cost  efficiency  and  feasibility  for  mapping  complex  traits 
using  association,  linkage-disequilibrium,  and  loss-of-heter-  ; 
ozygosity  analyses. 

Two-Stage  Case-Family  Study 

The  case-family  study  involves  sampling  population-based  I 
case  patients  at  stage  A and  ascertaining  family  members  (pre- 
specified by  degree  of  kinship),  regardless  of  their  disease  status 
at  stage  S.  Because  of  the  potentially  large  number  of  relatives 
in  such  studies,  collection  of  biologic  samples  often  has  to  be 
restricted  to  case  patients  and,  possibly,  affected  relatives  and  , 
selected  unaffected  relatives.  For  example,  a case-family  study 
of  a common  disease  may  sample  incident  case  patients  from  a ! 
well-defined  population  at  stage  A and  then  ascertain  all  their 
first-degree  relatives,  including  parents,  siblings,  children,  and 
spouse(s),  at  stage  S.  Even  for  “common”  diseases,  the  majority  • 
of  case-relatives  are  unaffected  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Hence, 
one  or  more  unaffected  relatives  could  be  used  as  control  sub-  j 
jects,  and  the  corresponding  analyses  for  a case-family-control 
study  may  be  performed.  If  all  of  the  relatives  are  included, 
however,  one  may  perform  two  additional  analyses:  aggregation 
analysis  and  segregation  analysis.  Through  aggregation  analysis,  , 
one  can  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  familial  aggregation  of  ;l 
phenotypes  and  can  establish  patterns  of  familial  resemblance. 
Furthermore,  a combined  association  and  aggregation  analysis, 
after  adjusting  for  known  covariates  (candidate  genes  or  envi-  | 
ronmental  factors),  may  identify  residual  familial  aggregation  ' 
and  may  indicate  whether  or  not  it  supports  a specific  genetic  . 
hypothesis.  Once  a genetic  hypothesis  is  formulated,  one  can  use  i 
the  combined  association  and  segregation  analysis  to  estimate  i 
the  penetrance  parameters  of  potential  putative  gene(s)  and  the 
corresponding  allele  frequencies.  Furthermore,  a combined  as- 
sociation, segregation,  and  aggregation  analysis  may  be  useful  in 
quantifying  residual  familial  aggregation  after  adjusting  for  the 
putative  gene(s),  in  addition  to  covariates.  An  absence  of  re- 
sidual familial  aggregation  would  suggest  limited  additional  ge- 
netic contribution  to  the  complex  disease.  Although  such  a case- 
family  dataset  is  useful  for  all  of  these  purposes,  our  experience  j; 
to  date  indicates  that  a combined  association  and  aggregation  < 
analysis,  or  any  other  combined  analysis  that  includes  those  two  j 
analyses,  may  experience  nonidentifiability  of  key  parameters  in  | 
the  absence  of  external  information.  Furthermore,  from  an  epi-  j 
demiologic  perspective,  such  a study  tends  to  overmatch  on  ! 
environmental  factors  (and  candidate  genes)  that  are  shared  | 
within  families  and,  therefore,  has  reduced  power  to  study  en-  j 
vironmental  factor-related  associations.  To  address  this  defi-  ; 
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ciency,  one  may  include  population-based  control  subjects  as 
described  in  the  two-stage  case-family  control  study.  From  a 
genetic  perspective,  however,  limited  power  for  linkage  and 
linkage-disequilibrium  analysis  would  be  a serious  concern.  Ad- 
dressing such  a concern  motivates  the  third  stage  of  the  data 
collection  to  be  described  below. 

Three-Stage  Case-Family  Study 

Following  the  paradigm  outlined  above,  one  may  identify 
those  families,  satisfying  the  prespecified  sampling  criteria,  with 
an  “unusual”  family  history.  The  study  then  ascertains  all  mem- 
bers of  those  families  because  those  relatives  are  more  likely  to 
carry  genetic  defects  of  interest.  The  purpose  at  this  stage  of  data 
collection,  known  as  stage  L,  is  to  optimize  the  efficiency  of 
linkage  and  linkage-disequilibrium  analysis.  Also  at  stage  L,  one 
may  include  additional  families  that  are  samples  of  convenience 
from,  e.g.,  high-risk  family  registries,  which  meet  certain  sam- 
pling criteria  and  yet  have  not  been  part  of  the  first  two  sampling 
stages.  Although  naively  pooling  such  ad  hoc  samples  is  inap- 
propriate for  association  and  aggregation  analysis,  adding  such 
families  is  valid  for  linkage  analysis,  provided  that  these  highly 
selected  families  are  from  the  same  study  population  and  thus 
share  the  same  penetrance  and  allele  frequency.  This  assumption 
is,  unfortunately,  not  readily  verifiable  with  available  data.  How- 
ever, the  ultimate  proof  of  a successful  linkage  analysis  is  the 
localization  of  disease  genes. 

Two-Stage  Case-Family-Control  Study 

Extending  the  two-stage  case-family  study  design,  the  two- 
stage  case-family-control  study  design  collects,  in  addition  to 
those  cases  and  their  prespecified  relatives,  population-based 
controls  at  stage  A.  The  primary  reason  for  including  popula- 
tion-based control  subjects  is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  as- 
sessing either  environmental  and  lifestyle  variables  or  candidate 
genes  in  relation  to  disease  phenotype  and,  more  important,  to 
improve  the  chance  of  finding  genes  that  may  be  involved  in 
gene-candidate  gene  interactions  or  in  gene-environment  inter- 
actions. 

Following  the  same  rationale  for  extending  the  two-stage 
case-family  study  to  the  three-stage  case-family  study,  a three- 
stage  case-family-control  study  adds  highly  selected  families  at 
stage  L to  optimize  the  efficiency  of  performing  linkage  and 
linkage-disequilibrium  analysis. 

Two-Stage  Case-Control  Family  Study 

The  two-stage  case-control  family  study  extends  the  two- 
stage  case-family-control  study  design  by  including  prespeci- 
fied relatives  of  control  subjects  at  stage  S,  a design  that  has  also 
been  detailed  by  Hopper  et  al.  f 13 ).  The  usually  large  number  of 
control  relatives  necessarily  limits  collection  of  biologic  samples 
and  questionnaire  information.  In  addition,  the  prevalence  of 
many  human  diseases  may  be  low  among  relatives  of  control 
subjects,  e.g.,  from  4%  to  7%  for  breast  and  colorectal  cancers. 
Despite  these  limitations,  control  families  are  valuable  for  (a) 
assessing  familial  aggregation  of  environmental  factors  or  life- 
style variables  in  the  general  population,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  pattern  in  families  of  cases  and  is  informative 
about  the  role  of  potential  environmental  factors,  and  (b)  assess- 
ing aggregation  and  segregation  through  comparing  disease  oc- 
currence among  relatives  of  case  patients  with  that  among  rela- 
tives of  control  subjects,  the  analytic  tools  that  require  fewer 
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assumptions  and  hence  lead  to  more  robust  conclusions.  In  prac- 
tice, the  decision  to  sample  control  families  has  to  be  made  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  balancing  the  information  gain  against  the 
required  data-collection  effort  and  cost. 

As  described  above,  one  may  be  interested  in  adding  stage  L 
to  the  above  two-stage  case-control  family  study,  resulting  in  a 
three-stage  case-control  family  study.  In  principle,  this  stage 
includes  high-risk  families  of  case  patients,  or  those  of  control 
subjects,  or  even  families  from  external  sources. 

Evaluation  of  Integrated  Designs 

Integrated  designs  for  gene  discovery  and  for  gene  charac- 
terization represent  a shift  in  the  research  paradigm.  In  spite  of 
the  motivations  listed  above,  such  a shift  should  be  critically 
evaluated.  In  this  section,  our  objective  is  to  evaluate  integrated 
designs  from  genetic,  epidemiologic,  and  analytic  perspectives 
by  considering  the  following  questions. 

Why  would  one  want  to  integrate  designs  for  gene  discovery 
and  characterization  ? In  contrast  to  integrated  designs,  a tradi- 
tional approach  is  to  design  a gene  discovery  study  and,  if  one  or 
more  genes  are  mapped,  to  design  or  use  a separate  population- 
based  study  to  characterize  them.  Naturally,  geneticists  in  the 
gene  discovery  study  could  optimize  the  study  efficiency  by 
using,  for  example,  several  large  pedigrees  or  a series  of  affected 
relative  pairs.  Conversely,  epidemiologists  could  follow  the  lead 
of  mapped  genes  and  could  design  a separate  study  to  charac- 
terize the  genes.  A successful  example  is  the  story  of  discovering 
and  characterizing  the  BRCAl  gene.  The  primary  advantages  of 
this  traditional  approach  include  1)  the  simplicity  of  designing 
focused  research  projects,  which  ensures  the  timely  discovery  of 
disease  genes,  and  2)  the  feasibility  of  conducting  such  projects 
in  stages,  so  that  the  characterization  study  is  not  proposed  until 
it  is  proven  necessary.  The  disadvantages  include  1)  the  diffi- 
culty of  assessing  the  importance  of  discovered  genes  in  the 
general  population,  since  assessing  penetrance  and  allele  fre- 
quency is  not  feasible  with  high-risk  families;  2)  the  overly  long 
time  lag  before  mapped  genes  are  characterized,  therefore  slow- 
ing down  the  translational  research  to  clinical  practice  or  to 
cancer  prevention  and  control;  and  3)  inefficiency  because  geno- 
typed  data  from  highly  selected  families  are  not  easily  used  for 
characterizing  genes. 

An  integrated  design  may  overcome  these  disadvantages.  As 
noted  earlier,  most  designs  for  gene  discovery  and  for  gene 
characterization  are  encompassed  by  this  framework,  and  the 
actual  choice  of  a particular  design  depends  on  the  objectives 
and  the  available  resources.  For  example,  if  discovering  genes 
has  a high  priority,  one  could  design  a three-stage  study  as 
follows:  At  stage  A,  one  would  systematically  ascertain  all  cases 
and  administer  a simple  family-history  questionnaire,  without 
collecting  either  detailed  information  or  biologic  samples.  On 
the  basis  of  simplified  family-history  information,  one  can  as- 
certain relatives  of  interest  at  stage  S,  and  a minimum  amount  of 
information  is  collected.  Information  on  relatives,  especially 
verified  disease  phenotypes,  can  now  be  used  for  sampling  at 
stage  L.  Extensive  information  and  biologic  samples  are  gath- 
ered from  all  family  members  and  are  used  for  gene  discovery. 
Once  promising  genes  have  been  identified,  one  can  now  recon- 
tact probaods  and  their  relatives  gathered  at  stages  A and  S for 
characterizing  genes. 

Why  population  based!  Whereas  population-based  designs 
have  been  extensively  used  in  epidemiology  to  ensure  unbiased 
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estimation  and  valid  inference,  their  value  is  increasingly  appre- 
ciated in  genetic  research.  For  example,  if  a linkage- 
disequilibrium  analysis  is  used  to  map  disease  genes,  it  is  es- 
sential to  ensure  that  the  study  samples  are  population  based; 
e.g.,  haplotypes  with  the  normal  and  abnormal  alleles  should  be 
representative  of  their  respective  populations.  Population-based 
designs  become  even  more  critical  to  the  estimation  of  allele 
frequencies  in  the  general  population,  an  important  aspect  of 
gene  characterization.  Furthermore,  if  there  is  an  interest  in 
gene-environmental  interactions,  population-based  samples  be- 
come even  more  important  to  ensure  valid  estimation  and  infer- 
ence. 

Why  family  basedl  The  essence  of  gene  discovery  is  to  find 
putative  genes  that  explain  the  disease  aggregation  within  fami- 
lies; hence,  family-based  designs  are  commonly  used  in  genetic 
research.  In  contrast,  epidemiologic  studies  generally  focus  on 
the  direct  association  of  measured  genes  or  environmental  fac- 
tors with  disease  phenotype  and  tend  to  use,  instead  of  family 
data,  independent  case  patients  and  control  subjects  so  that  no 
genetic  or  environmental  factors  are  overmatched  between  fam- 
ily members.  Nevertheless,  these  contradictory  design  consider- 
ations have  been  converging  in  recent  years,  as  family-based, 
case-relative-control  designs  have  been  advocated  for  gene 
characterization  studies.  The  primary  reason  for  using  a case- 
relative-control  design  is  to  overcome  the  confounding  effects 
as  a result  of  population  admixture,  especially  for  studies  in  the 
multiethnic,  multiple  founder  population  like  the  United  States. 

Is  there  a single  optimal  integrated  design!  An  optimal  de- 
sign choice  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  phenotypes  and 
the  underlying  disease  genes  to  be  discovered.  Furthermore,  the 
choice  depends  on  the  resources  available  to  investigators.  Nev- 
ertheless, being  guided  by  the  above  design  framework,  inves- 
tigators could  think  through  issues  relating  to  gene  discovery 
and  characterization  and  could  come  up  with  a desirable  inte- 
grated design  for  the  specific  problems  to  be  addressed. 

What  are  the  practical  utilities  of  integrated  designs!  The 
above  design  framework  may  help  investigators  think  through 
many  critical  issues  for  both  gene  discovery  and  gene  charac- 
terization. One  important  utility  is  to  set  research  priorities  and 
to  allocate  research  resources.  For  example,  the  Cooperative 
Family  Registries  of  Breast  and  Colorectal  Cancer  as  well  as  the 
Cancer  Genetic  Network  sponsored  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute represent  such  long-term  resource  development  activities 
for  cancer  genetic  research,  at  least  for  the  next  decade.  If  ap- 
propriately designed,  such  resources  could  be  efficiently  used  to 
answer  a wide  range  of  research  questions.  A second  utility  of 
this  framework  is  that  it  facilitates  the  planning  of  interdiscipli- 
nary research  projects,  such  as  program  project  grants  having 
several  components.  By  using  a well-planned  research  frame- 
work, projects  within  such  a program  can  share  all  the  data  being 
gathered  and  can  perform  individual  analyses  using  ail  available 
information  from  all  projects  to  achieve  efficiency  and  popula- 
tion-based interpretation.  A third  utility  is  that  it  helps  individual 
investigators  prioritize  a long-term  research  agenda. 

Population-Based  Family  Study  of  Breast 
Cancer 

In  1993,  we  (Zhao,  Malone,  Daling,  and  Ostrander)  embarked 
on  a genetic  epidemiology  study  designed  to  investigate  the 
independent  and  interactive  contributions  of  genetic  and  lifestyle 
or  environmental  factors  to  the  familial  aggregation  of  breast 
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cancer  in  a well-defined  population-based  series  of  young  case 
patients  with  breast  cancer  and  age-matched  control  subjects. 
The  goals  of  the  study  include  the  conduct  of  aggregation  and 
segregation  analyses  that  account  for  exposure  to  risk  factors  for 
breast  cancer  in  both  probands  and  their  relatives,  the  identifi- 
cation and  characterization  of  new  candidate  genes  for  breast 
cancer,  the  screening  of  case  patients  and  control  subjects  for 
identified  susceptibility  genes  for  breast  cancer,  and  the  assess- 
ment of  interaction  between  environmental  and  genetic  factors. 
As  an  example  of  the  proposed  design  framework  described 
above,  this  study  shows  the  versatility  of  population-based  stud- 
ies for  accommodating  diverse  scientific  goals. 

Original  Case-Control  Studies 

Two  population-based  case-control  studies  of  breast  cancer 
in  young  women  provided  the  foundation  for  this  genetic  epi- 
demiology study.  Both  studies,  led  by  Dr.  Janet  Daling,  were 
designed  to  evaluate  the  role  of  reproductive  factors  and  oral 
contraceptives  in  the  etiology  of  breast  cancer  and  used  similar  j 
methods.  For  the  first  study,  all  incident  cases  of  breast  cancer  ; 
diagnosed  from  January  1,  1983,  through  April  30,  1990,  among  ■ 
women  born  after  1944  who  were  residents  of  three  western 
Washington  counties  were  ascertained  and  approached  for  in-  ! 
terview.  Case  patients  were  identified  through  the  Cancer  Sur-  | 
veillance  System,  a population-based  cancer  registry  that  par- 
ticipates in  the  Surveillance,  Epidemiology,  and  End  Results  , 
(SEER)  Program^  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  The  Cancer  ' 
Surveillance  System  ascertains  more  than  99%  of  all  incident  ■ 
cancer  cases  in  the  13  western  Washington  counties.  A popula-  ; 
tion-based  control  group  was  ascertained  with  the  use  of  ran-  | 
dom-digit  telephone  dialing  within  each  of  the  three  counties  i 
from  which  the  cases  were  drawn.  A total  of  845  women  with  | 
breast  cancer  and  96  i control  subjects  were  successfully  inter- 
viewed (83.2%  of  eligible  case  patients  and  75.5%  of  eligible  ! 
control  subjects,  respectively).  In  the  second  case-control  study, 
all  incident  cases  of  breast  cancer  diagnosed  from  May  1,  1990, 
through  December  31,  1992,  in  women  under  the  age  of  45  years 
residing  in  the  three-county  area  were  ascertained  and  ap- 
proached for  interview.  Interviews  were  completed  with  643 
women  with  breast  cancer  and  with  610  control  subjects  (86.4% 
and  78.1%  of  those  eligible).  Both  studies  used  standardized 
in-person  questionnaires  that  elicited  information  on  a wide  ar- 
ray of  risk  factors,  including  reproductive,  contraceptive,  and  ; 
menstrual  history;  lifestyle  factors,  such  as  alcohol,  smoking, 
and  dietary  intake;  medical  history;  family  history  (enumeration 
of  female  relatives,  questions  on  years  of  birth  and  death,  history 
of  cancer,  and  age  at  diagnosis  for  each  relative);  and  demo- 
graphics. 

Other  Ancillary  Studies 

Case  patients  and  control  subjects  identified  in  these  two 
studies  have  been  used  for  several  additional  ancillary  studies. 
Currently,  we  are  following  all  1288  previously  interviewed 
women  who  were  diagnosed  with  invasive  breast  cancer  and  ] 
who  agreed  to  participate  in  the  current  study.  The  case  patients  i 
(or  their  proxies)  are  approached  for  completion  of  a question-  j 
naire  eliciting  data  on  exposures  after  diagnosis,  treatment  his-  j 
tory,  and  recurrences.  To  date,  questionnaires  and  release  forms 
for  tumor  access  and  chart  review  have  been  obtained  for  more  ; 
than  86%  of  the  case  patients.  Tumor  tissue  blocks  are  obtained  i 
by  the  project  pathologist.  Dr.  Peggy  Porter,  from  cases  for  . 
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evaluation  of  potential  prognostic  factors,  including  markers  of 
proliferation,  tumor  suppressors,  cell-cycle  genes,  and  genes  in- 
volved in  apoptosis,  and  medical  records  are  reviewed  to  evalu- 
ate and  control  for  the  impact  of  treatment. 

Genetic  Epidemiology  Study 

The  previously  interviewed  case  patients  and  control  subjects 
were  recontacted  in  this  study  and  asked  to  update  and  expand 
previously  reported  family  history  information.  Female  relatives 
(mothers,  sisters,  aunts,  cousins,  grandmothers,  or  their  proxies) 
of  550  case  patients  and  550  control  subjects  (from  the  second 
case-control  study)  were  asked  to  provide  data  on  their  own  risk 
factor  histories  through  a telephone  interview  (5500  interviews 
completed  thus  far),  and  relatives  from  selected  families,  such  as 
those  with  four  or  more  affected  members,  were  asked  to  pro- 
vide blood  samples. 

BRCAl  and  BRCA2  mutation  analyses  are  under  way,  led  by 
Drs.  Malone  and  Ostrander,  for  defined  subsets  of  the  case  popu- 
lation, such  as  women  diagnosed  before  the  age  35  years  and 
women  with  a first-degree  family  history  of  breast  cancer 
(14,15).  Because  these  analyses  rely  on  a population-based  as- 
certainment scheme,  they  avoid  the  somewhat  limited  general- 
izability  associated  with  studies  of  high-risk  women  ascertained 
through  genetic  clinics  or  through  families  accumulated  by  re- 
ferral because  of  their  unusual  and  extreme  profiles.  In  addition, 
the  families  of  women  with  a mutation  are  being  characterized  to 
evaluate  founder  effects  within  these  families.  We  have  also 
been  well  positioned  to  investigate  the  contributions  of  a number 
of  other  candidate  genes,  including  ATM  and  the  ER  gene. 

Prior  analyses  of  family  history  data  from  our  first  case- 
control  study  revealed  that  women  with  a first-degree  family 
history  of  breast  cancer  had  a 50%  lower  risk  of  dying  of  the 
disease  than  did  women  with  no  family  history  of  breast  cancer 
or  women  with  a second-degree-only  family  history  of  breast 
cancer  (16).  As  the  number  of  breast  cancer  cases  tested  for 
BRCAl /BRCA2  increases,  we  have  also  begun  to  investigate 
the  relationship  of  these  factors  to  tumor  characteristics  and  the 
risk  of  dying.  This  unique  infrastructure  built  on  a well-defined 
population-based  series  of  cases  and  controls  offers  rich  scien- 
tific benefits  in  a number  of  different  directions. 

Methodologic  Considerations 
Framework  for  Developing  Methodologies 

One  immediate  statistical  benefit  of  having  a design  frame- 
work is  that  it  allows  a unified  statistical  approach  to  the  analysis 
of  complex  data  collected  in  multiple  stages.  The  following  dis- 
cussion centers  on  the  derivation  of  the  likelihood  functions  that 
are  useful  for  developing  statistical  methodologies. 

Likelihood  for  Data  Collected  at  Stage  A 

The  data  (dp,  Xp),  where  dp  is  an  indicator  for  the  proband 
disease  status  and  Xp  represents  the  corresponding  covariates 
from  probands,  are  generally  informative  about  the  associations 
between  covariates  and  phenotype.  Following  usual  statistical 
considerations,  the  likelihood  function  for  retrospective  data 
may  be  constructed  as 

l{dp,Xp)  = Xlf(x,\d,),  [1] 

i 
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where  fix^ldj)  denotes  an  individual  contribution  from  the  /th 
case  or  control  proband.  The  above  likelihood  function  may  take 
a different  form  if  stage  A is  a matched  case-control  study  or  a 
cohort  study.  The  likelihood  function  for  linkage-disequilibrium 
and  loss  of  heterozygosity  among  cases  can  be  similarly  con- 
structed, treating  “x,”  as  markers. 

An  important  variation  of  the  above  likelihood  is  an  extension 
that  incorporates  the  family  history  information  reported  by  pro- 
bands. This  additional  information  can  be  used  to  assess  familial 
aggregation  of  phenotype,  in  conjunction  with  the  association 
analysis.  The  likelihood  function  may  be  modified  to 

/(D„  dp,  Xp)  = l(dp,  Xp)n/(D,.,.|x,.,  di),  [2] 

i 

where  D,.  represents  a vector  of  phenotypes  reported  on  relatives 
and  represents  a likelihood  contribution  from  the  family  history 
as  reported  by  a proband.  The  covariates  of  relatives  can  also  be 
incorporated,  but  they  may  be  of  doubtful  reliability  when  re- 
ported only  by  a proband.  Note  that  the  upper  case  letter  is 
generally  used  here  to  denote  a vector  of  variables  from  a family. 
Note  that  while  the  notation  is  used  to  denote  the  /th  family, 
we  also  use  letters  “r”  and  “p”  to  denote  relative  and  proband, 
respectively. 

Likelihood  for  Data  Collected  at  Stage  S 

Data  collected  from  stage  S can  be  used  for  either  1)  asso- 
ciation studies  via  a case-relative  control  study  design;  2)  link- 
age studies  via  affected  sib-pairs;  3)  combined  association  and 
aggregation  analysis;  or  4)  combined  association,  segregation, 
and  aggregation  analysis.  The  likelihood  functions  to  be  con- 
structed need  to  be  specific  to  the  objectives  of  the  analyses.  The 
likelihood  contribution  for  the  association  analysis  has  been 
comprehensively  dealt  with  by  the  Gene  Characterization  Panel 
and  has  been  described  by  Witte  et  al.  (11).  For  linkage  analysis, 
the  likelihood  function  is  similar  to  those  described  below.  Fur- 
ther, the  likelihood  function  for  the  combined  association  and 
aggregation  analysis  is  similar  to  the  one  indicated  above  after 
including  covariates  collected  from  relatives. 

Here  we  describe  a likelihood  function  for  combined  asso- 
ciation, segregation,  and  aggregation  analysis.  Let  g denote  the 
putative  gene  that  may  contribute  to  familial  aggregation.  The 
objective  is  to  estimate  its  penetrance  function  Pr(d\g,x)  and  its 
allele  frequency.  Under  the  typical  assumptions  for  inherited 
factors,  one  can  derive  a joint  distribution  of  putative  genes  as 
well  as  a joint  distribution  of  phenotypes,  covariates,  and  geno- 
type. Then  one  may  construct  the  following  likelihood  function, 

l(D,  X,  dp,  Xp)  = 2 HD,  X,  G,  dp,  Xp,  gp),  [3] 

gp.  Cjr 

where  the  summation  is  over  all  possible  genotypes  and  the 
likelihood  contribution  1{D,  X,  G,  dp,  Xp,  gp)  on  the  right-hand 
side  follows  directly  from  the  likelihood  [2]  by  including  puta- 
tive genes,  using  analogous  notation. 

Likelihood  for  Data  Collected  at  Stage  L 

Data  to  be  collected  at  stage  L are  generally  used  for  linkage 
or  linkage-disequilibrium  analyses.  Let  us  consider  the  situation 
in  which  marker  data  are  collected  from  only  those  relatives 
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icienlilied  at  stage  S.  In  this  case,  the  likelihood  function  for  the 
data  takes  a very  simple  form  and  may  be  written  as 

/(D„  M,,  //;,,)  = 2 G,.  d^,  x^,,  g^,) 

mp\G,.  g^X  [4] 

where  the  second  distribution  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equa- 
tion is  specified  by  the  linkage  and  linkage-disequilibrium  pro- 
cesses. Note  that  markers  are  assumed  to  be  independent  of 
environmental  factors  given  putative  genes,  an  assumption  that 
could  be  violated  in  some  cases  in  which  markers  are  directly  or 
indirectly  correlated  with  certain  lifestyles. 

There  is  an  important  modification  to  the  above  likelihood 
function  [4|  to  accommodate  additional  relatives  ascertained  at 
stage  L,  who  have  not  been  part  of  stages  A or  S.  Suppose  that 
an  ad  hoc  procedure  is  used  to  ascertain  these  additional  rela- 
tives, i.e.,  there  is  no  obvious  way  to  quantify  the  ascertainment 
rule.  The  additional  data  can  be  included  in  the  above  likelihood 
function  as 

2 liD,.  G„  dp,  Xp,  gp)f{M,,  mp,  mJG^  gp,  GJ 

Sp’ 

fiGJD,,  X„  G,  dp),  [5] 

where  the  third  factor  is  contributed  by  the  additional  relatives. 
When  additional  families  are  contributed  from  external  sources 
and  are  assumed  to  arise  from  the  same  conceptual  population, 
their  genetic  markers,  along  with  disease  phenotypes  and  co- 
variates, can  also  be  combined  into  the  above  likelihood  func- 
tion. Let  the  subscript  “o”  denote  other  families.  The  likelihood 
function  may  then  be  constructed  as 

2)  HD,.  X,.  Gp  dp,  Xp,  gp)f{Mp  mp,  mJGp  gp,  GJ 

gp,  Gf,  Gq 

/(GJD„  G,  gj'^f(M,\GJf{G^D,,  XJ,  [6] 

Go 

where  the  additional  summation  factor  is  contributed  from  those 
external  families.  The  key  assumption  made  in  the  above  like- 
lihood function  is  that  the  estimated  penetrance  and  allele  fre- 
quency from  the  multistage  study  are  applicable  to  those  addi- 
tional families.  Under  this  assumption,  additional  families  may 
be  sampled  from  high-risk  family  registries,  from  a genetic 
counseling  clinic,  or  from  other  ad  hoc  sources. 

Sample  Size  and  Power 

At  the  planning  stage,  evaluating  sample  size  is  important  to 
establish  the  feasibility  of  a proposed  study  design.  After  a de- 
sign with  a feasible  sample  size  is  chosen,  evaluating  the  study 
power,  after  acknowledging  the  complexities  of  the  disease  of 
interest,  becomes  critical.  Although  analytic  power  and  sample 
size  formula  would  be  desirable,  the  development  of  such  ex- 
pressions appears  to  be  challenging  because  of  the  multiple 
study  stages  and  various  analyses  of  interest. 

Instead,  we  propose  to  use  a Monte  Carlo  method  to  estimate 
sample  size  and  to  evaluate  power  for  studies  with  specific  null 
hypotheses  and  specific  alternative  hypotheses.  After  consider- 
ing local  resources  and  budgetary  constraints,  one  may  choose  a 
particular  design  that  consists  of  design  choices  at  stages  A,  S, 
and  L.  Once  a design  is  finalized,  one  can  simulate  data  follow- 
ing the  proposed  design  protocol.  Specifically,  the  simulation 
may  include  1 ) families  with  desired  pedigree  structures,  2)  one 
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or  more  environmental  factors,  3)  one  or  more  genetic  factors  li 
with  known  positions  along  the  human  genome,  4)  genetic  mark-  a 
ers  with  known  density  along  the  human  genome,  5)  phenotypes  s 
that  are  determined  by  genetic  and  environmental  factors,  and  6)  t) 
any  other  ancillary  features  of  proband  identification,  relative  g 
ascertainment,  missing  data,  and  measurement  errors.  The  simu-  f 
lated  data  are  analyzed  using  the  methods  alluded  to  above,  t 
Repeating  the  above  procedure  for  a large  number  (e.g.,  1000)  of  i 
simulation  runs  allows  one  to  estimate  the  power  of  key  test  ; 
statistics  for  the  proposed  design.  By  profiling  over  a range  of  i 
sample  size  scenarios,  one  can  then  pick  a sample  size  so  that  the  1 
study  will  have  the  desired  power.  By  following  a similar  pro- 
cedure, one  can  evaluate  the  power  of  a study  given  the  study 
design  and  sample  size. 

Framework  for  Comparing  Statistical  Methodologies 

Since  the  fundamental  paper  of  Elston  and  Stewart  (17), 
many  methods  have  been  developed  in  statistical  genetics.  Most 
of  these  methods  are  applicable  to  genetic  analysis  on  data  col-  j 
lected  from  studies  with  integrated  designs.  Within  this  general 
design  framework,  one  can  compare  the  relevant  methods  with 
the  likelihood  methods  outlined  in  the  “Framework  for  Devel- 
oping Methodologies”  section. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  likelihood  methods  outlined  above 
may  turn  out  to  be  equivalent  to,  or  similar  to,  some  established 
methods.  In  such  cases,  the  general  likelihood  methods  may  be 
thought  of  as  an  extension  of  established  methods,  in  the  sense  : 
that  existing  methods  are  generalized  to  studies  of  other  designs. 
Conversely,  established  methods  can  be  expected,  sometimes,  to  I 
differ  from  these  likelihood  methods.  In  such  cases,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  them  in  term  of  bias,  coverage  probability,  and 
power  (or  efficiency).  A favorable  result  for  the  likelihood  meth- 
ods helps  their  establishment.  Unfavorable  results  are  also  help- 
ful because  they  would  identify  areas  for  improving  the  likeli-  j 
hood  formulation.  Theoretically,  for  designed  studies,  i 
appropriately  constructed  likelihood  methods  should  be  able  to  ' 
yield  estimates  of  maximal  efficiency. 

Practicalities  of  the  Likelihood  Approach 

As  a general  theoretical  paradigm,  likelihood  has  been  a 
foundation  for  almost  all  statistical  methodologies  (18).  Without 
exception,  likelihood  is  the  foundation  underlying  most  of  sta- 
tistical genetics  (17).  Following  the  same  principle,  all  of  the 
likelihood  functions  described  above  serve  as  an  efficient  tool  j 
for  synthesizing  the  statistical  information  contained  in  various  j 
types  of  studies.  In  applications  of  the  above  likelihood  func-  j 
tions  to  actual  studies,  the  likelihood  approaches  are  expected  to  ' 
face  challenges,  both  statistically  and  computationally. 

Statistical  challenges  are  due  primarily  to  the  distributional 
assumptions  required  by  the  likelihood  approach.  For  example, 
to  construct  a likelihood  function  (equation  3)  for  a segregation 
analysis,  one  typically  assumes  conditional  independence,  i.e., 
familial  aggregation  of  phenotypes  is  entirely  accounted  for  by 
the  assumed  putative  genes.  Consequently,  the  corresponding 
likelihood  function  (equation  3)  can  be  written  as 

2 HDp  Xp  Gp  dp,  Xp,  gp) 

8p'  Gr 

= 2 n f(dj\xj>  Sj)f(Xp,  gp\dp),  [7] 

8p,  Gr  yeRelati  ves 

which  has  been  explored  in-depth  separately  (19).  In  studies  of 
monogenic  diseases,  this  assumption  of  conditional  indepen- 
dence is  justifiable  and  appropriate.  The  corresponding  likeli- 
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hood  methods  have  been  useful  in  characterizing  putative  genes 
and  in  discovering  those  genes  in  past  research.  However,  in 
studies  of  complex  traits,  this  assumption  becomes  problematic, 
because  there  are  many  factors,  other  than  the  assumed  putative 
gene,  that  may  cause  familial  aggregation.  The  presence  of  such 
factors  would  violate  this  conditional  independence  assumption. 
Naively  using  the  likelihood  under  conditional  independence 
may  lead  to  1)  biased  estimation  of  segregation  parameters  (20) 
and  2)  inflated  type  I error  because  of  incorrect  estimation  of  the 
standard  errors  (21-24).  Overcoming  this  statistical  challenge 
has  motivated  recent  development  of  semiparametric  methods 
(25-28). 

Computationally,  calculating  the  likelihood  function,  espe- 
cially for  large  pedigrees  and  for  a large  number  of  marker  loci, 
can  be  extremely  challenging.  The  primary  reason  is  that  it  re- 
quires enumeration  over  all  possible  alleles  of  putative  genes  on 
all  family  members  in  pedigrees,  the  computational  burden  of 
which  could  increase  exponentially  with  the  number  of  founders 
(29).  However,  multipoint  linkage  analysis  with  the  use  of  the 
Elston  and  Stewart  algorithm  (17)  needs  to  enumerate  all  pos- 
sible phases  at  multiple  marker  loci,  the  computation  burden  of 
which  could  increase  exponentially  with  the  number  of  marker 
loci.  Much  of  the  past  research  effort  aims  at  circumventing 
these  computational  difficulties.  Among  a large  body  of  litera- 
ture in  this  area,  the  Elston  and  Stewart  algorithm  (17)  is  the 
foundation  for  the  traditional  logarithm  of  the  odds  (LOD)  score 
method.  Simulation-based  methods  (30-33)  have  been  devel- 
oped. In  the  area  of  developing  methods  for  multipoint  linkage 
analysis  in  medium-sized  pedigrees,  Idury  and  Elston  (34)  have 
been  quite  successful.  Even  more  recently,  we  have  been  devel- 
oping a semiparametric  method  for  multipoint  linkage  analysis 
(9,28).  It  seems  evident  that  the  further  development  of  flexible, 
robust,  and  efficient  data  analysis  tools  will  be  an  important 
element  in  an  overall  disease  gene  discovery  and  characteriza- 
tion program. 

Discussion  and  Summary 

The  anticipated  completion  of  the  entire  Human  Genome 
Map  by  year  2003  and  ever  improved  high-throughput  technolo- 
gies, such  as  microarray  techniques,  will  facilitate  studies  for 
discovering  and  characterizing  disease  genes  in  the  postgenome 
era.  In  the  beginning  of  this  new  era,  it  is  timely  to  have  this 
workshop  on  study  designs.  Indeed,  this  workshop  provides  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  present  our  thoughts  on  this  important  issue 
and  has  further  allowed  us  to  critically  evaluate  those  study 
designs  used  in  practice  as  well  as  those  that  have  just  been 
proposed  in  the  workshop. 

In  this  paper,  we  provide  a rationale  for  integrated  study 
designs  and  give  examples  of  potential  study  designs  within  the 
framework  of  population-based  family  study  designs.  Further- 
more, these  designs  are  evaluated  from  genetic  and  epidemio- 
logic perspectives  as  well  as  from  a practical  viewpoint.  Designs 
introduced  in  this  paper  serve  best  as  a stepping-stone  for  genetic 
epidemiologists  to  evaluate  critically  their  study  design  options 
and  to  adopt  and  expand  them  as  appropriate. 

Although  the  above  discussion  focuses  on  genetic  factors,  the 
theme  of  the  workshop,  we  should  not  overlook  the  important 
contribution  of  environmental  factors  to  human  diseases.  Study- 
ing gene-environment  interactions  is  also  an  important  task  for 
genetic  epidemiology.  When  planning  a study  focusing  on  gene- 
environment  interactions,  one  should  consider  not  only  those 
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design  issues  described  above  but  also  epidemiologic  issues.  For 
example,  environmental  factors  gathered  on  family  members  are 
likely  subject  to  the  influence  of  difference  in  ages,  differences 
in  birth  cohorts,  and  differences  in  the  periods  of  diagnoses,  and 
thus  some  designs  such  as  the  case-family  study  may  not  be 
entirely  appropriate  for  assessing  gene-environment  interac- 
tions. 

Too  often,  study  designs  are  advocated  or  dismissed  too 
quickly.  To  ensure  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  study  design, 
one  needs  to  use  statistical  methods  that  require  minimum  nui- 
sance assumptions  and  that  are  efficient  for  the  intended  analy- 
sis. Only  then,  with  efficient  methods,  can  one  begin  to  assess 
the  validity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  study  design.  Often,  how- 
ever, only  suboptimal  statistical  methods  are  developed  and  are 
used  to  evaluate  designs.  In  such  cases,  the  conclusions  regard- 
ing certain  study  designs  could  be  misleading. 

It  is  clear  that  developing  efficient  statistical  methods  is  criti- 
cal and  is  an  integrated  part  of  the  development  of  genetic  epi- 
demiology. In  the  past  few  years,  some  effort  has  been  made  to 
develop  methods  for  association  analysis  with  correlated  family 
data,  for  aggregation  and  segregation  analysis  using  case- 
control  family  data  and  for  linkage  analysis  incorporating  envi- 
ronmental factors.  How  to  combine  these  analyses,  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  efficiency,  remains  an  open  question  as  does  the 
incorporation  of  time-dependent  outcomes  and  time-dependent 
exposure  variables.  As  expected,  developing  these  methodolo- 
gies will  be  one  of  many  active  research  areas,  along  with  the 
general  development  of  genetic  epidemiology,  in  years  to  come. 
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Notes 

'Editor’s  note:  SEER  is  a set  of  geographically  defined,  population-based, 
central  cancer  registries  in  the  United  States,  operated  by  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations under  contract  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI).  Registry  data 
are  submitted  electronically  without  personal  identifiers  to  the  NCI  on  a bian- 
nual basis,  and  the  NCI  makes  the  data  available  to  the  public  for  scientific 
research. 
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IV.  APPLICATIONS  PANEL 

Confirmation  of  Prostate  Cancer  Susceptibility  Genes 
Using  High-Risk  Families 

Gail  P.  Jarvik,  Janet  L.  Stanford,  Ellen  L.  Goode,  Richard  Mclndoe,  Suzanne  Kolb, 
Mark  Gibbs,  Leroy  Hood,  Elaine  A.  Ostrander 


Data  from  many  types  of  studies  support  the  hypothesis  that 
strong  familial  components  are  involved  in  the  etiology  of 
prostate  cancer.  One  way  to  access  such  genes  is  through  the 
study  of  families  with  multiple  affected  family  members  and, 
in  particular,  families  with  individuals  affected  compar- 
atively early  in  life.  Several  prostate  cancer  susceptibility  loci 
have  been  described  to  date.  Confirmation  of  the  linkage  and 
estimation  of  the  proportion  of  families  who  are  linked  in 
large  independent  datasets  is  essential  to  understanding  the 
significance  of  susceptibility  genes.  We  explore  the  method- 
ology used  to  perform  such  studies  and  the  factors  that  can 
limit  the  ability  to  confirm  linkage  results.  We  report  spe- 
cifically the  example  of  the  HPCl  gene  on  lq24-25.  [Monogr 
Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;26:81~7] 


Prostate  cancer  is  the  most  common  nonsquamous  cell  cancer 
and  the  second  leading  cause  of  cancer  deaths  among  men  in  the 
United  States.  In  1998,  approximately  184  500  men  in  the  United 
States  will  be  clinically  diagnosed  with  prostate  cancer  and, 
despite  advances  in  treatment  and  screening,  an  estimated  39  000 
men  will  die  of  the  disease  ( 1 ).  Incidence  rates  increased  sharply 
from  1973  to  1992  (particularly  among  white  men),  with  the 
increase  being  attributed  to  screening  and  early  detection  of 
tumors  through  the  use  of  testing  for  prostate-specific  antigen 
(PSA)  screening  (2-4). 

Little  is  known  about  the  underlying  causes  of  prostate  can- 
cer. A number  of  environmental  risk  factors  have  been  con- 
sidered, including  industrial  exposures,  sexually  transmitted 
infectious  agents,  endocrine  factors,  and  diet.  High  dietary  fat 
may  be  associated  with  invasive  prostate  cancer  (5-9).  Evidence 
also  suggests  that  vitamins  D (10-12)  and  E (13)  may  have 
protective  effects.  A cause-effect  relationship  has  yet  to  be  dem- 
onstrated in  either  of  these  cases,  however,  and  no  particular 
environmental  factor  has  been  identified  as  a major  cause  of  the 
disease. 

One  of  the  strongest  risk  factors  for  prostate  cancer  identified 
to  date  is  a family  history  of  disease,  suggesting  that  genetic 
factors  play  a role  in  prostate  cancer  susceptibility,  etiology, 
and  progression.  We  discuss  here  the  key  factors  that  suggest 
a role  for  prostate  cancer  susceptibility  genes  and  the  likely 
features  of  such  genes.  We  review  findings  that  suggest  that 
there  is  a prostate  cancer  susceptibility  gene  at  lq24-25.  Finally, 
we  discuss  the  results  in  our  dataset  and  others  with  regard 
to  observed  difficulties  in  confirming  these  initial  findings  of 
linkage. 

Epidemiologic  Analyses 

A number  of  epidemiologic  studies  demonstrate  familial  clus- 
tering of  prostate  cancer,  suggesting  the  existence  of  underlying 
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genetic  predisposition  factors.  A subset  of  those  studies  is  sum- 
marized in  Table  1 (14-21).  In  each  study,  family  history  was 
evaluated  as  a risk  factor  for  prostate  cancer.  When  defining 
exposure  as  a positive  first-degree  family  history  of  prostate 
cancer  (father,  brother,  or  sons),  the  frequency  of  exposure  is 
about  threefold  higher  among  case  subjects  than  among  control 
subjects,  with  relative  risk  (RR)  estimates  across  studies  ranging 
from  2.0  to  6.3.  Two  studies  (22,23)  have  suggested  that  el- 
evated risk  may  be  associated  with  affected  brothers  but  not  with 
affected  fathers,  suggesting  a possible  X chromosome  or  shared 
childhood  environment  risk.  Overall,  men  with  two  or  more 
first-degree-affected  relatives  have  a fivefold  to  1 1-fold  increase 
in  risk  compared  with  men  without  a family  history  of  prostate 
cancer  (16,24,25).  These  studies  also  provide  evidence  that  the 
risk  of  prostate  cancer  in  first-degree  relatives  of  probands  is 
higher  among  patients  with  early,  compared  with  late,  ages  at 
diagnosis. 

A genetic  contribution  to  prostate  cancer  risk  is  also  sup- 
ported by  twin  studies.  In  one  such  analysis,  Gronberg  et  al.  (26) 
analyzed  the  incidence  of  disease  among  3840  male  twin  pairs 
identified  from  the  Swedish  Twin  Registry  linked  to  the  Swedish 
Cancer  Registry.  The  study  population  contained  458  cases  of 
prostate  cancer.  Results  suggest  a significant  influence  of  genet- 
ics on  prostate  cancer  with  proband  concordance  rates  of  0.19 
for  monozygotic  twins  and  0.043  for  dizygotic  twins.  Subse- 
quent studies  (27,28)  in  these  and  additional  cohorts  confirmed 
these  initial  observations. 

Molecular  Analysis 

A number  of  loci  on  different  chromosomes  have  been  im- 
plicated in  the  etiology  of  prostate  cancer.  These  results  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  and  suggest  that  multiple  genes  contribute  to 
the  progression  of  prostate  tumors  and  that  some  of  these  genes 
may  have  redundant  functions.  Studies  on  allelic  loss  in  sporadic 
prostate  tumors  have  been  a common  approach  for  identifying 
regions  likely  to  contain  prostate  cancer  genes  [e.g.  (29-31)]. 
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Table  1.  Epidemiologic  studies  of  prostate  cancer  in  relation  to  family  history  of  prostate  cancer 


Study,  y (reference  No.) 

No.  of  subjects 

Positive  family  history  (%) 

Estimated  relative  risk* 

Case  subjects 

Control  subjects 

Case  subjects 

Control  subjects 

(95%  Cl  or  P) 

Krain.  1974  (14) 

221 

221 

6.0 

1.0 

6.3(P<.01) 

Fincham  et  al.,  1990  {15} 

382 

625 

15.0 

5.0 

3.4  (2.2-5.3) 

Steinberg  et  al.,  1990  (76) 

691 

640 

15.0 

8.0 

2.0(1. 2-3.3) 

Spitz  et  al.,  1991  (77) 

378 

383 

13.0 

5.7 

2.4(1.3-4.5) 

Hayes  et  al.,  1995  (18) 

972 

1294 

6.9 

2.3 

3.2  (2.0-5.0) 

Whittemore  et  al.,  1995  (79) 

1500 

1581 

13.0 

5.0 

2.5  (1. 9-3.3) 

Lesko  et  al.,  1996  (20) 

563 

703 

17.2 

8.3 

2.2(1. 5-3.0) 

Ghadirian  et  al.,  1991  (27) 

640 

639 

14.7 

5.0 

3.2  (2.1-5.1) 

*CI  = confidence  interval. 


Thus  far,  loss  of  heterozygosity  (LOH)  in  prostate  tumors 
has  been  documented  for  at  least  1 1 different  chromosomal 
arms.  Many  of  these  regions  have  been  identified  repeatedly, 
such  as  chromosomes  8 and  17  (32,33).  Chromosome  17  is  of 
interest  because  it  carries  a number  of  genes  postulated  to  have 
a role  in  cancer,  including  the  p53  and  BRCAl  genes.  Of  inter- 
est, families  that  carry  BRCAl  mutations  have  been  reported 
to  be  at  increased  risk  for  prostate  cancer  (RR  3.33;  95%  con- 
fidence interval  = 1.8-6. 2)  (34).  Analyses  of  prostate  cancer 
cases  drawn  from  a population-based,  case-control  study, 
however,  revealed  little  evidence  that  BRCAl  is  a common 
prostate  cancer  susceptibility  gene  (35).  In  49  prostate  cancer 
cases  who  had  either  been  diagnosed  early  in  life  (<53  years), 
were  diagnosed  before  age  65  years,  and  had  first-degree  family 
history  of  breast  cancer  or  an  early  onset  family  history  of  pros- 
tate cancer,  only  one  germline  BRCAl  mutation  was  observed. 
There  is  a likely  possibility  that  this  single  observation  was 
coincidental,  as  was  the  delAG1285  mutation  that  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  population.  This  finding  suggests  that 
LOH  observed  on  chromosome  17q  in  many  prostate  tumors  is 
likely  to  be  unrelated  to  the  presence  of  germline  mutations  in 
BRCAl. 

Other  techniques  that  highlight  regions  of  interest  include 
chromosome  transfer  studies  and  comparative  genome  hybrid- 
ization that  implicate  chromosomes  2,  12,  11,  and  8 (36-39). 
The  data  from  chromosome  8 are  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause LOH  studies  also  implicate  chromosome  8.  However,  ex- 
haustive linkage  analysis  of  chromosome  8 by  a variety  of  meth- 
ods has  yet  to  reveal  a gene  important  in  prostate  cancer 
predisposition  (40^1). 

The  identity,  penetrance,  and  role  in  cancer  susceptibility  of 
each  of  the  above  postulated  genes  remain  unknown.  Two  points 
are  clear,  however.  First,  whereas  the  location  and  number  of  the 
underlying  prostate  cancer  susceptibility  genes  remain  elusive, 
collectively  these  studies  argue  that  tumor  suppression  is  a key 
function  of  at  least  some  prostate  cancer  genes  [reviewed  in 
(42)].  Second,  many  of  these  genes  are  likely  to  be  more  im- 
portant in  prostate  cancer  progression  and  metastasis  and  do 
not  represent  early  events  in  the  development  of  prostate  cancer. 
For  the  mapping  of  susceptibility  genes,  discussed  below,  analy- 
ses of  families  with  a high  incidence  of  prostate  cancer  are 
needed. 

Complex  Segregation  Analysis 

Complex  segregation  analysis  (CSA)  is  useful  for  testing  the 
hypothesis  that  a mendelian  locus  substantially  contributes  to  the 
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risk  of  a disease.  CSA  can  give  information  about  the  likely  I 
mode  of  inheritance  and  penetrance  of  prostate  cancer  suscep-  i 
tibility  genes.  It  can  also  suggest  subsets  of  families,  or  the  i 
characteristics  of  men  within  families,  whose  disease  is  most 
likely  because  of  mutations  in  an  inherited  susceptibility  gene.  : 
CSA  cannot,  however,  reliably  distinguish  the  number  of  sus- 
ceptibility loci  nor  can  it  provide  information  about  the  location  i 
of  susceptibility  genes.  CSA  can  provide  estimates  of  the  overall 
frequency  of  mutant  alleles  with  a specific  set  of  characteristics, 
the  penetrance  of  these  alleles,  and  other  parameters  of  the  trans-  i 
mission  models  that  can  be  used  in  linkage  analyses. 

Several  major  CSAs  of  prostate  cancer  have  been  undertaken.  | 
The  first,  undertaken  by  Carter  et  al.  (24)  analyzed  data  on  691  i 
prostate  cancer  families,  originally  ascertained  from  consecutive  | 
probands  (mean  age,  59.3  years)  undergoing  radical  prostatec- 
tomy for  primary  clinically  localized  prostate  cancer  at  The  i 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital,  Baltimore  (MD)  between  i 
1982  and  1989.  These  data  showed  that  early  age  of  diagnosis 
and  multiple  affected  family  members  were  the  strongest  pre- 
dictors of  risk  in  relatives.  Their  analysis  also  suggested  that 
autosomal  dominant  inheritance  of  a rare,  highly  penetrant  al- 
lele(s)  best  accounted  for  the  distribution  of  prostate  cancer  in 
the  families  studied,  with  carriers  having  an  88%  cumulative  risk  i 
of  prostate  cancer  by  age  85  years  compared  with  only  5% 
cumulative  risk  for  noncarriers.  These  investigators  proposed  j 
that  hereditary  prostate  cancer  gene(s)  account  for  about  43%  of  I 
prostate  cancer  with  diagnosis  before  age  55  years  and  about  9%  jr 
of  total  prostate  cancer.  i 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Schaid  et  al.  (43)  with  I 
the  use  of  a family-history  survey  of  cancer  conducted  for  5486  I 
men,  including  4288  probands  (aged  38-84  years)  who  under-  ; 
went  a radical  prostatectomy  for  clinically  localized  prostate  ') 
cancer  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  between  1966  and  1987.  This  study 
proposed  a population  frequency  of  0.006  for  a susceptibility 
gene  and  a risk  of  89%  by  age  85  years  for  carriers.  This  study, 
however,  suggested  that  autosomal  dominant  genes  accounted  ! 
for  a higher  proportion  of  all  prostate  cancer — approximately  ' 
68%  before  age  60  years. 

An  additional  segregation  analysis  was  performed  on  a popu-  : 
lation-based  sample  of  2857  nuclear  families  ascertained  i 
through  an  affected  father  diagnosed  with  prostate  cancer  in  1 
Sweden  between  1959  and  1963  (44).  This  analysis  contrasts  I 
with  the  studies  by  Carter  et  al.  (24)  and  Schaid  et  al.  (43),  who  i 
both  studied  hospital-based  series  of  men  whose  disease  was  j 
treated  with  prostatectomy.  Selection  of  probands  by  prostatec- 
tomy may  bias  selection  toward  men  with  less  aggressive  dis- 
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ease,  since  metastatic  disease  is  unlikely  to  be  treated  by  pros- 
tatectomy. Gronberg  et  al.  (44)  reported  that  familial  clustering 
of  prostate  cancer  was  best  explained  by  dominant  alleles  with  a 
population  frequency  of  0.0167  and  a lifetime  penetrance  of 
63%,  slightly  less  than  the  penetrance  proposed  by  Carter  et  al. 
Nevertheless,  the  overall  consistency  in  segregation  analyses 
derived  from  very  different  populations  provide  strong  evidence 
for  highly  penetrant  autosomal  dominant  prostate  cancer  suscep- 
tibility genes. 

Putative  Prostate  Cancer  Locus  at  1q24-25 

In  1996,  the  location  of  a putative  prostate  cancer  suscepti- 
bility locus  (termed  HPCl)  on  chromosome  lq24— 25  was  sug- 
gested by  linkage  analysis  of  91  high-risk  prostate  cancer  fami- 
lies from  the  United  States  and  Sweden  (40).  A maximum 
multipoint  logarithm  of  the  odds  (LOD)  score  under  the  assump- 
tion of  heterogeneity  LOD  (HLOD)  = 5.43  (the  proportion  of 
families  linked,  a = 0.34),  with  the  postulated  locus  being  close 
to  marker  D1S422.  This  study  concluded  that  about  34%  of 
inherited  prostate  cancer  could  be  attributed  to  an  as  yet  un- 
known gene  at  lq24-25.  The  above  conclusions  were  strongly 
supported  by  a nonparametric  analysis  using  the  program 
GENEHUNTER  (45)  in  which  highly  significant  results  were 
obtained  for  multiple  markers  in  this  region. 

Although  the  initial  report  did  not  suggest  any  subgroup  of 
families  that  were  more  or  less  likely  to  be  linked,  a strong  age 
of  diagnosis  effect,  with  nearly  all  linked  families  having  an 
average  age  of  diagnosis  of  less  than  65  years  has  since  been 
noted.  Specifically,  Gronberg  et  al.  (46)  found  that  the  40  North 
American  families  with  an  average  age  of  diagnosis  less  than  65 
years  yielded  a multipoint  LOD  score  of  3.96,  whereas  the  39 
families  with  an  older  age  at  diagnosis  yielded  a LOD  score  of 
-0.84.  Assuming  heterogeneity,  the  proportion  of  families 
linked  was  estimated  as  66%  for  the  14  families  with  the  earliest 
average  ages  at  diagnosis  but  decreased  to  7%  for  the  families 
with  the  oldest  ages  at  diagnosis.  The  majority  of  families  con- 
tributing to  the  positive  LOD  score  in  each  case  were  Caucasian. 
Gronberg  et  al.  (46,47)  also  reported  that  high-grade  cancers 
(grade  3)  were  more  common  in  potentially  linked  families  as 
was  advanced-stage  disease.  These  latter  two  points  have  been 
the  topic  of  some  dispute,  however,  with  claims  that  the  com- 
parison of  characteristics  between  putatively  linked  and  un- 
linked families  is  faulty  because  of  the  use  of  an  incorrect  ref- 
erence population  (48). 

It  should  be  noted  that  conclusions  regarding  clinical  char- 
acteristics of  linked  families  are  virtually  impossible  to  make 
with  any  certainty  until  the  HPCl  gene  is  cloned.  The  presence 
of  a modestly  positive  LOD  score,  or  even  completely  shared 
haplotypes  from  the  chromosomal  region  in  question  among 
affected  individuals,  does  not  guarantee  that  the  family  is 
“linked,”  since  such  segregation  will  occur  fortuitously  some 
percentage  of  the  time.  Conversely,  there  will  be  families  with 
low  LOD  scores  but  who  have  a mutation  in  the  gene  in  ques- 
tion. The  LOD  scores  may  be  low  because  of  phenocopies,  i.e., 
men  who  have  acquired  the  same  disease  for  “sporadic”  reasons 
unrelated  to  germline  mutations  for  the  gene  in  question.  In 
addition,  because  of  variable  penetrance  of  mutations,  there  will 
be  families  in  which  carriers  of  the  mutation  develop  the  disease 
at  a point  later  in  life  then  predicted  by  the  statistical  models  or 
not  at  ail.  Therefore,  conclusions  regarding  clinical  characteris- 
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tics  of  “linked  families”  will  be  best  drawn  from  analyses  of 
families  who  are  found  to  carry  true  germline  mutations,  fol- 
lowing characterization  of  the  causative  gene. 

Shortly  after  the  mapping  of  HPCl,  we  described  an  analysis 
(49)  of  49  high-risk  prostate  cancer  families  for  linkage  to  lq24- 
25  with  the  use  of  10  highly  polymorphic  markers  spanning  the 
proposed  locus.  These  49  families  were  representative  of  our 
families  as  a whole,  which  were  collected  from  the  Prostate 
Cancer  Genetic  Research  Study  (PROGRESS),  a Seattle-based 
study  initiated  in  July  1995  to  identify  familial  clusters  of  pros- 
tate cancer  and,  ultimately,  inherited  susceptibility  genes.  A toll- 
free  number  (1-800-777-3035)  was  established  and  distributed 
via  national  advertising,  media  events,  and  mailings  to  support 
groups  and  urologists  to  identify  potential  participants  for  their 
suitability.  Informed,  written  consent  was  obtained  from  each 
study  participant.  The  study  and  its  consent  and  medical  record 
release  forms  were  approved  by  the  Institutional  Review  Board 
of  the  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center.  Families  were 
selected  for  participation  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  first- 
degree  relatives  diagnosed  with  prostate  cancer,  the  age  at  di- 
agnosis of  the  affected  relatives,  and  the  number  of  living  af- 
fected relatives  from  whom  blood  samples  could  be  obtained.  In 
our  first  set  of  49  families,  we  observed  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  families  analyzed  compared  closely  with  those  described 
by  Smith  et  al.  (40).  These  PROGRESS  families  averaged  4.4 
men  affected  per  family  (range,  3-9)  and  had  an  average  age  at 
diagnosis  of  65.9  years.  Forty-six  of  the  49  PROGRESS  families 
were  Caucasian. 

Data  were  analyzed  by  use  of  parametric  and  nonparametric 
methods.  Two  models  were  used  for  the  parametric  LOD  score 
method.  The  first  model  (“Hopkins  model”  or  “Model  A”)  was 
identical  to  that  reported  by  Smith  et  al.  (40),  and  the  second 
(“Seattle  model”  or  “Model  SI”)  (49)  was  devised  by  us  and 
based  on  the  age-dependent  penetrance  values  that  resulted  from 
the  segregation  analysis  reported  by  Carter  et  al.  (24).  In  addi- 
tion, to  protect  against  falsely  rejecting  linkage  secondary  to 
model  misspecification,  we  also  performed  a nonparametric 
multipoint  analysis  with  the  use  of  the  GENEHUNTER  program 
(45).  In  all  cases,  we  observed  no  evidence  for  linkage  in  our 
dataset  in  either  two-point  analyses  (using  any  of  10  markers  in 
the  region)  or  in  the  nonparametric  analyses.  No  evidence  for 
linkage  was  observed  in  a heterogeneity  analysis  using  HO- 
MOG. 

More  recently,  we  have  expanded  our  dataset  to  include  150 
families  (Table  2;  144  Caucasian  and  six  non-Caucasian)  and 
undertaken  a closer  examination  at  this  locus  with  the  use  of 
three  linkage  models:  the  Seattle  model  (49),  the  model  de- 
scribed by  Smith  et  al.  (40),  and  a model  used  in  a recent  linkage 
analysis  published  by  Gronberg  et  al.  (46).  These  complete  re- 
sults (50),  including  features  of  the  families  analyzed,  are  simi- 
larly negative  with  no  evidence  for  linkage  with  a subset  of 
families  at  lq24-25.  Table  3 presents  the  results  from  the  150 
multiplex  prostate  cancer  families  described  in  Table  2 for  one 
marker,  D1S518,  which  defines  the  HPCl  locus.  The  results  are 
highly  negative  with  all  models  and  all  values  of  6,  as  well  for 
all  other  markers  analyzed  (50). 

One  consideration  in  this  analysis  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
families  analyzed  mimic  those  described  by  Smith  et  al.  (40). 
The  mean  age  of  diagnosis  of  the  genotyped  affected  men  is  65.9 
years,  and  the  average  number  of  affected  men  per  family  is  4.2 
(Table  3).  These  figures  are  comparable  to  that  of  Smith  et  al. 
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Table  2.  Characteristics  of  150  prostate  cancer  families  from  the  PROGRESS  study' 


Caucasian 


Non-Caucasian 


Characteristic 

Total  group 

«65  y 

>65  y 

^65  y 

>65  y 

No.  of  affected  men 

637 

275 

328 

26 

8 

No.  of  genotyped  affected  men 

509 

219 

263 

20 

7 

Average  No.  of  affected  men  per 

4.2 

4.3 

4.1 

6.5 

4.0 

family  (range) 

(3-9) 

(3-9) 

(3-8) 

(4-9) 

(3-5) 

Mean  age  at  diagnosis  of  genotyped  affected 

65.9 

62.0 

69.5 

62.2 

69.3 

men  per  family  (range) 

(50.8-78.0) 

(50.8-66.0)t 

(65.0-78.0) 

(57.7-63.7) 

(67.0-71.7) 

^PROGRESS  = Prostate  Cancer  Genetic  Research  Study. 

tMen  genotyped  at  lq24  are  not  identical  to  the  overall  set  of  affected  men  samples. 


Table  3.  LOD*  scores  for  150  prostate  cancer  families  using  three  transmission  models  at  Iq  for  marker  D1S5 18 


Recombination  fraction 

Mode!  


(reference  No.) 

0.00 

0.02 

0.04 

0.08 

0.10 

0.20 

0.30 

0.40 

SI  (49) 

-30.98 

-24.28 

-19.41 

-12.66 

-10.24 

-3.25 

-0.74 

-0.08 

A (40) 

-84.51 

-50.94 

-31.47 

-22.72 

-18.04 

-5.65 

-1.38 

-0.17 

B (46) 

-12.46 

-10.25 

-8.51 

-5.92 

-4.93 

-1.84 

-0.54 

-0.09 

*LOD  = logarithm  of  the  odds. 


{40}  in  the  description  of  families  collected  by  investigators  at 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Locus  Heterogeneity  and  Power  to  Detect 
Linkage 

The  inability  to  robustly  replicate  the  findings  of  Smith  et  al. 
(40)  suggests  that  locus  heterogeneity  issues  for  HPC!  are  still 
not  well  understood.  There  may  be  diagnostic  differences  be- 
tween datasets  or  it  may  be  that  a prostate  cancer  gene  at  lq24- 
25  accounts  for  significantly  less  than  34%  of  disease  in  “high- 
risk”  families  nationwide.  How  much  less  is  unclear.  In  our 
dataset,  we  have  undertaken  an  analysis  to  estimate  the  power  to 
detect  linkage.  Conservative  computations  suggest  a high  power 
to  detect  a hereditary  prostate  cancer  (HPC)  locus  (or  loci)  by 
use  of  a multistep  analysis  strategy  in  this  large  dataset.  Power 
calculations  for  two-point  (one  marker  and  HPC)  LOD  method 
analyses  were  done  with  1000  replications  with  the  use  of  the 
computer  package  SIMLINK  (51,52).  The  simulations  com- 
puted the  probability  of  detecting  certain  LOD  scores,  given  the 
autosomal  dominant  model  of  HPC  transmission  discussed 
above,  the  minimum  pedigree  structures,  and  the  DNA  samples 
available.  The  computations  presented  are  conservative  in  sev- 


eral ways.  They  used  only  the  pedigree  structure  that  was  avail- 
able in  the  time  of  initial  ascertainment.  Much  more  data  have 
been  collected  on  many  families  in  the  intervening  months.  The 
power  analysis  also  assumed  a polymorphism  information  con- 
tent (PIC)  of  0.7  for  the  marker  loci.  A marker  with  a PIC  of  0.8, 
as  several  of  the  markers  in  the  HPC  region  have,  would  confer 
additional  power.  Another  consideration  is  that,  in  the  case  of 
HPCl,  we  are  conducting  a confirmation  study  with  dense  mark- 
ers and,  therefore,  expect  0 to  be  small.  Table  4 calculates  power 
for  0 = 0.00  and  0.05.  For  the  HPCl  region,  the  power  analysis 
for  0 = 0.00  is  reasonable. 

Finally,  at  the  time  power  analyses  were  completed,  only  1 14 
families  were  collected,  half  of  which  had  a mean  age  of  familial 
prostate  cancer  less  than  65  years  and  half  of  which  had  a mean 
age  of  65  years  or  greater.  The  most  recent  molecular  analyses 
were  done  with  150  families,  approximately  half  of  whom  have 
a mean  age  under  65  years,  using  the  age-dependent  penetrance 
model  (Seattle  mode!)  we  have  described  previously.  Despite 
these  caveats,  power  analysis  of  1 14  families  indicates  accept- 
able power  to  detect  linkage,  even  if  a locus  accounted  for  less 
than  35%  of  prostate  cancer  in  the  dataset.  Application  of  these 
findings  argues  that,  at  least  in  this  dataset,  significantly  less 
than  35%  of  families  are  linked  to  lq24-25. 


Table  4.  Power  analysis  of  1 14  Caucasian  families  with  mean  age  of  diagnosis  <65  years* 


% linked 
<65  y 

% linked 
total  dataset 

0 

Expected 

LOD 

Probability 

LOD  > 1 

Probability 

LOD  > 1.5 

Probability 

LOD  > 2 

Probability 
LOD  > 3 

100 

50 

0 

11.448 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

0.05 

7.264 

0.999 

0.996 

0.993 

0.975 

90 

45 

0 

7.264 

0.999 

0.996 

0.993 

0.975 

0.05 

4.751 

0.988 

0.956 

0.905 

0.816 

80 

40 

0 

4.581 

0.988 

0.952 

0.890 

0.789 

0.05 

3.132 

0.929 

0.832 

0.684 

0.495 

70 

35 

0 

2.741 

0.908 

0.744 

0.590 

0.399 

0.05 

1.915 

0.749 

0.542 

0.353 

0.202 

*LOD  = logarithm  of  the  odds. 
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Comparative  Analyses 

The  strong  HPCl  linkage  observed  by  Smith  et  al.  (40)  has 
proven  challenging  to  replicate  in  other  datasets,  with  mixed 
results  generated  by  seemingly  similar  sets  of  families.  By  ap- 
plying nonparametric  analyses  with  the  use  of  GENEHUNTER 
to  studies  of  families  with  significant  numbers  of  affected  young 
men,  data  from  Cooney  et  al.  (53)  and  Hsieh  et  al.  (54)  weakly 
confirm  the  observations  of  Smith  et  al.,  with  nonparametric 
linkage  scores  of  1.72  and  1.83,  respectively,  and  P values  of 
.045  and  .036.  The  significance  of  NPL  scores  with  P values  in 
the  .03-.05  range  for  a confirmation  result  is  debatable.  In  a 
detailed  discussion  on  this  topic.  Lander  and  Kruglyak  (55)  have 
suggested  that  a nominal  P value  of  .01  should  be  required  for 
confirmatory  evidence  of  linkage,  since  such  studies  still  involve 
searching  over  an  interval.  That  P values  <.05  were  seen  in  two 
distinct  datasets,  however,  strengthen  the  argument  for  confir- 
mation in  these  datasets.  The  percentage  of  linked  families  in  the 
overall  datasets  cannot  be  estimated  from  these  analyses  but  will 
be  much  less  than  34%. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  Eeles  et  al.  (56)  and  Berthon  et  al. 
{57)  found  no  evidence  for  linkage  at  this  locus.  Eeles  et  al. 
reported  an  NPL  score  of  0.72  with  a P value  of  .22  in  35 
families  with  four  affected  men.  In  these  same  families,  the 
HLOD  = 0.20,  with  a = 20%.  The  HLOD  for  the  larger  dataset 
of  136  families  was  0.01,  a — 4%,  suggesting  that  only  4%  of 
the  families  were  linked  to  the  HPCl  locus.  Virtually  identical 
negative  data  have  been  presented  by  Thibodeau  et  al.  (58). 

Effects  of  Heterogeneity 

There  is  currently  linkage  evidence  for  four  familial  prostate 
cancer  loci  (40,57,59-61 ).  Because  these  loci  do  not  account  for 
more  than  one  half  of  the  families  reported,  other  loci  are  likely 
to  exist.  Locus  heterogeneity  dramatically  influences  the  power 
to  map.  This  can  be  seen  by  examining  the  fall  in  expected  LCD 
score  as  heterogeneity  increases.  Table  5 demonstrates  the  trade- 
off between  sample  size,  heterogeneity,  and  power  in  the  simu- 
lation studies  for  our  late-diagnosis  families.  Total  sample  sizes 
of  116  and  half  that.  58  families,  are  examined.  It  can  be  seen 
that  increasing  the  proportion  of  families  linked  to  the  locus  of 
interest  from  60%  to  70%  or  from  70%  to  80%  results  in  a nearly 


Table  5.  Caucasian  families  with  mean  age  of  diagnosis  for  genotyped 
affected  men  >65  years* 


No.  of 
families 

Linked.  % 

0 

Max 

LOD 

Probability 
LOD  > 1 

Probability 
LOD  > 2 

Probability 
LOD  > 3 

116 

90 

0 

9.362 

1.000 

0.999 

0.998 

0.05 

6.124 

1.000 

0.977 

0.931 

116 

80 

0 

5.915 

1.000 

0.976 

0.923 

0.05 

4.030 

0.981 

0.850 

0.699 

116 

70 

0 

3.585 

0.971 

0.762 

0.578 

0.05 

2.441 

0.876 

0.515 

0.290 

116 

60 

0 

2.064 

0.796 

0.402 

0.212 

0.05 

1.443 

0.643 

0.220 

0.081 

58 

100 

0 

7.071 

0.999 

0.995 

0.972 

0.05 

4.608 

0.992 

0.932 

0.770 

58 

90 

0 

4.608 

0.992 

0.932 

0.770 

0.05 

3.127 

0.922 

0.761 

0.473 

58 

80 

0 

3.100 

0.912 

0.730 

0.451 

0.05 

2.111 

0.754 

0.472 

0.221 

58 

70 

0 

1.833 

0.663 

0.413 

0.161 

0.05 

1.294 

0.510 

0.240 

0.077 

*LOD  = logarithm  of  the  odds. 


50%  drop  in  the  sample  size  for  required  equivalent  power.  This 
demonstrates  the  advantage  obtained  if  homogeneous  subsets 
can  be  constructed  for  linkage  testing.  Eor  prostate  cancer,  fami- 
lies have  been  divided  by  age  of  diagnosis,  ethnicity,  and  density 
or  severity  of  disease.  Homogeneous  subsets  may  also  be  im- 
proved by  stratifying  on  the  LCD  score  at  other  putative  loci. 
Alternately,  linkage  methods  in  which  two  or  more  loci  may  be 
jointly  considered  may  be  advantageous  when  locus  heteroge- 
neity is  suspected  within  a sample. 

The  problem  of  heterogeneity  also  sheds  light  on  how  differ- 
ent samples,  ascertained  in  different  ways,  may  enrich  their  col- 
lection for  certain  clinical  features  and,  therefore,  may  have 
different  mixes  of  susceptibility  loci  and  would  result  in  the 
differential  ability  to  map  each  locus  between  samples.  This  is 
the  reason  that  the  characteristics  of  samples  must  be  compared 
when  linkage  found  in  one  dataset  cannot  be  confirmed  in  an- 
other dataset. 

Confounding  Factors 

We  believe  that  the  two  factors  that  most  likely  complicate 
locus  heterogeneity  issues  in  the  mapping  of  prostate  cancer 
genes  are  PSA  testing  and  race.  PSA  came  into  common  usage 
as  a diagnostic  tool  in  1988.  Because  different  datasets  have 
collected  men  spanning  different  diagnosis  years,  the  proportion 
of  men  with  less  aggressive  disease  who  were  diagnosed  by  PSA 
and  categorized  simply  as  “affected”  likely  differs  (perhaps  sig- 
nificantly) between  datasets  and  within  individual  strata.  A 
weighting  factor  based  on  the  level  of  PSA  in  the  linkage  analy- 
ses may  shed  light  on  this  issue,  as  may  stratification  by  tumor 
stage  and  grade. 

Whether  or  not  race  is  an  issue  for  HPCl  analysis  remains 
unclear.  Only  two  families  in  the  Seattle  dataset  were  African- 
American.  It  is  clear  that  prostate  cancer  is  more  frequent  among 
U.S.  blacks  than  whites  (62)  and  that  it  is  lowest  in  Asian  men. 
Although  the  majority  of  families  contributing  to  the  HPCl  link- 
age results  are  Caucasian  in  all  datasets,  in  the  work  described 
by  Cooney  (53),  several  African-American  families  contributed 
to  the  observation  of  linkage,  with  a maximum  NPL  Z score  at 
marker  D1S158  of  1.39  (P  — .0848).  There  was  also  an  over- 
representation of  African-American  families  contributing  to  the 
positive  LCD  score  in  the  original  report  of  Smith  et  al.  (40)  as 
well,  generating  the  hypothesis  that  the  gene  at  lq24— 25  may  be 
more  important  for  prostate  cancer  susceptibility  in  African- 
American  than  in  Caucasian  families.  In  part,  because  the  results 
in  individual  families  are  not  strong  enough  to  conclude  linkage 
of  that  family  to  the  lq24-25  region,  our  understanding  of  any 
differential  effect  of  the  HPC 1 locus  awaits  larger  collections  of 
non-Caucasian  families. 

Conclusions 

The  confirmation  of  the  HPCl  locus  has  not  been  uneventful. 
The  mixed  results  found  by  several  groups  who  have  tried  to 
confirm  this  linkage  are  likely  the  result  of  population  differ- 
ences in  the  samples  and  a lower  proportion  of  families  being 
linked  than  was  originally  estimated.  The  mixed  results  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  this  linkage  is  a false  positive,  rather 
that  the  HPC  1 gene  may  be  differentially  important  for  families 
with  different  epidemiologic  or  clinical  characteristics.  It  re- 
mains for  the  HPCl  gene  to  be  cloned  and  sequenced  before 
most  families  whose  disease  is  positively  because  of  mutations 
in  HPCl  can  be  unambiguously  identified. 
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The  confirmation  of  this  and  of  future  loci  will  be  aided  by 
increasing  homogeneity  in  subgroup  analysis,  which  relies  on 
better  characterization  of  the  high-risk  families.  For  these  rea- 
sons, we  plan  to  continue  collection  of  extensive  medical 
and  family  history  data  on  all  affected  and  unaffected  men  in 
PROGRESS  families  and  increase  our  ascertainment  of  non- 
Caucasian  families. 
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The  University  of  Southern  California  Consortium  is  a 
participating  center  in  the  National  Cancer  Institute’s  Col- 
laborative Family  Registry  for  Colorectal  Cancer  Studies 
(CFRCCS).  Because  data  collection  takes  time,  money,  and 
effort,  all  of  which  are  in  short  supply,  we  first  defined  our 
research  objectives  and  then  attempted  to  design  our  regis- 
try to  enable  us  to  address  these  objectives  in  an  efficient 
manner.  We  decided  on  a family-based  design,  and  our  ob- 
jectives are  to  characterize  cloned  genes  that  are  generally 
accepted  causes  of  colorectal  cancer,  to  assess  putative  can- 
didate genes,  to  map  new  genes,  and  to  conduct  prevention 
trials  in  high-risk  subjects.  For  the  gene  characterization 
objectives,  our  primary  aim  is  to  estimate  gene  frequency 
and  penetrance,  with  a secondary  aim  to  investigate  factors 
that  may  affect  penetrance  (allele-specific  effects  plus  gene- 
gene  and  gene-environment  interactions).  We  describe  a 
multiple-stage  design  to  select  families  into  the  registry.  Af- 
ter a family  is  selected  into  the  registry,  we  collect  question- 
naire data  and  blood  samples  on  selected  subjects  only,  and 
we  tailor  data  collection  decisions  to  each  family  (given  who 
is  affected  and  who  is  available)  to  optimize  power  per  unit 
effort  and  cost.  We  also  discuss  practical  decisions  faced  by 
our  registry,  including  1)  defining  a reference  period  for  use 
in  questionnaires;  2)  deciding  whether  or  not  to  establish  cell 
lines  and,  if  so,  on  whom;  and  3)  determining  which  cases 
should  be  tested  for  microsatellite  instability.  Finally,  we 
address  the  appropriate  use  of  data  derived  from  high-risk 
clinics,  within  more  broadly  defined,  population-based  re- 
search. [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;26:89-93] 


The  University  of  Southern  California  (USC)  Consortium 
is  a participating  center  in  the  National  Cancer  Institute’s 
Collaborative  Family  Registry  for  Colorectal  Cancer  Studies 
(CFRCCS).  Other  centers  in  the  CFRCCS  are  the  Australasian 
Registry,  encompassing  centers  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand; 
the  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Center  in  Seattle;  the  Hawaii  Can- 
cer Research  Center;  the  University  of  Toronto;  and  the  Mayo 
Clinic.  Member  institutions  of  the  USC  Consortium  are  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation  (CCF),  Dartmouth,  University  of 
Arizona,  University  of  Colorado,  University  of  Minnesota,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Comments  here  pertain  to  deliberations  undertaken  by 
the  USC  Consortium  in  the  development  of  its  registry  and  will 
be  limited  to  issues  of  study  design  (another  manuscript,  sepa- 
rate from  this  monograph,  is  in  preparation  to  discuss  practical, 
logistical,  and  ethical  issues  addressed  by  our  consortium). 

Our  consortium  comprises  one  high-risk  clinic,  the  CCF,  and 
six  population-based  registries  that  cover  the  states  of  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Minnesota,  and  New  Hampshire,  33  counties  in  North 
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Carolina,  and  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  in  Southern  California. 
Combined,  the  registries  ascertain  more  than  6000  cases  of  co- 
lorectal cancer  per  year,  including  approximately  500  African- 
American,  100  Asian,  400  Latina/o,  and  5000  non-Hispanic 
white  case  patients  per  year.  From  these  registries,  we  plan  to 
screen  5000  case  patients  with  colorectal  cancer  for  a family 
history  of  colorectal  cancer  (50%  of  white  case  patients  diag- 
nosed at  or  above  50  years  of  age  in  1996,  plus  100%  of  case 
patients  diagnosed  under  50  years  of  age  and  all  African- 
American,  Asian,  and  Latina/o  case  patients  over  a 4-year  pe- 
riod, from  1996  through  1999.  The  CCF  has  382  families  with 
familial  adenomatous  polyposis  (3250  individuals),  100  families 
with  hereditary  nonpolyposis  colorectal  cancer  (HNPCC)  (900 
subjects),  and  250  families  with  “HNPCC-like”/non-Amsterdam 
criteria  (2250  subjects). 

Because  data  collection  takes  time,  money,  and  effort,  all  of 
which  are  in  limited  supply,  we  first  defined  our  research  ob- 
jectives and  then  attempted  to  design  our  registry  to  enable  us  to 
address  these  objectives  in  a very  efficient  manner.  Broadly 
defined,  our  research  objectives  are  to  characterize  cloned  genes 
that  are  generally  accepted  causes  of  colorectal  cancer,  such  as 
the  mismatch  repair  genes,  to  assess  putative  candidate  genes,  to 
map  new  genes  that  cause  colorectal  cancer,  and  to  conduct 
prevention  trials  in  high-risk  subjects.  For  accepted  and  putative 
cancer  genes,  our  primary  aims  are  to  estimate  gene  frequency 
and  penetrance  and  to  investigate  factors  that  affect  penetrance 
(allele-specific  effects  plus  gene-gene  and  gene-environment 
interactions). 

Design:  Population-Based  Registries 
Aims 

With  these  objectives  in  mind,  Drs.  Thomas,  Gauderman,  and 
Siegmund  at  USC  entered  discussions  and  analyses  with  Dr. 
Haile  to  determine  an  optimal  design  for  the  registry.  For  rea- 
sons described  in  another  paper  (1),  we  favored  the  use  of  a 
family-based  design  to  meet  our  objectives  (no  unrelated,  popu- 
lation-based control  subjects).  We  were  aware  of  another  design 
option  that  includes  control  families  but  did  not  consider  it  fur- 
ther because  it  was  our  intuition  that  such  control  families  do  not 
provide  enough  additional  information  to  warrant  the  increased 
costs  (in  terms  of  fieldwork  and  laboratory  work)  of  including 
them,  but  this  belief  merits  further  analysis  and  consideration. 
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Within  the  general  design  framework  (a  family-based  study  in 
which  the  families  are  ascertained  through  a case  patient),  the 
researchers  addressed  questions  of  what  proportions  of  single- 
case versus  multiple-case  families  to  include  in  the  registry  and, 
within  families,  on  which  subjects  to  collect  risk-factor  ques- 
tionnaires, blood  samples,  tumor  blocks,  and  other  data. 

Detailed  results  of  deliberations  are  presented  in  an  accom- 
panying paper  by  Siegmund  et  al.  (2).  We  discuss  here  some  of 
the  actual  issues  we  dealt  with  in  applying  a multistage  design  to 
a “real  life”  circumstance,  with  reality-based  constraints  and 
practical  considerations.  The  first  question  addressed  was  what 
types  of  families  (defined  by  family  history  of  colorectal  cancer) 
should  be  sampled  in  what  proportions  to  achieve  an  optimal 
design.  In  general,  if  one  were  primarily  interested  in  estimating 
gene  frequency  or  penetrance  accurately,  results  suggest  includ- 
ing a substantial  number  of  single-case  families  because  the 
variance  of  the  estimator  is  greater  in  these  families  (a  lower 
proportion  carries  the  high-risk  allele  or  mutation).  In  contrast,  if 
one  were  primarily  interested  in  gene-covariate  interactions  or 
mapping  new  genes,  one  would  want  to  start  with  families  with 
the  most  case  patients  and  then  ascertain  families  with  fewer  and 
fewer  case  patients,  as  the  “heavily  loaded”  families  are  ex- 
hausted. It  was  clear  that  no  single  sampling  strategy  was  opti- 
mum for  all  objectives.  At  this  point,  the  principal  investigators 
of  each  center  in  the  consortium,  along  with  Dr.  Thomas,  had  to 
prioritize  the  research  objectives.  There  was  a strong  consensus 
that  obtaining  accurate  estimates  of  gene  frequency  and  pen- 
etrance should  be  our  highest  priority  (it  should  be  noted  that  all 
P.I.s  are  epidemiologists  and  take  a population-based  perspec- 
tive of  this  research).  There  was  also  a strong  interest  in  retain- 
ing a reasonable  ability  to  investigate  gene-environment  inter- 
actions. Mapping  of  new  genes  was  considered  the  lowest 
priority  for  this  registry  because  we  believed  other  efforts  were 
in  a better  position  to  find  new  genes  and  that  we  should  con- 
centrate on  our  strength  of  population-based  research  on  cloned 
genes.  With  these  priorities  in  mind,  a multistage  sampling 
scheme  was  recommended,  as  described  in  detail  by  Siegmund 
et  al.  (2).  We  comment  on  relevant  issues  here. 

Multistage  Sampling  Protocol 

The  first  step  in  the  registry  is  to  screen  5000  case  patients 
with  colorectal  cancer  for  a family  history  of  cancer.  Given  the 
large  number  of  case  patients  to  screen,  it  was  imperative  that  we 
design  a screening  questionnaire  that  was  quick  and  relatively 
accurate,  understanding  that  we  could  not  afford  to  verify  all 
reported  cancers  at  this  stage  of  the  study.  To  keep  the  ques- 
tionnaire short,  we  decided  to  ask  probands  only  about  their 
siblings  and  parents  and  to  ask  only  about  colorectal  cancer.  For 
purposes  of  selecting  families  for  our  second-stage  sample,  any 
classification  strategy  that  was  applied  equally  to  all  case  pa- 
tients would  not  create  any  biases.  Therefore,  we  could  safely 
ignore  other  cancers  and  cancer  history  in  second-degree  rela- 
tives. It  was  also  our  feeling,  not  based  on  formal  simulations, 
that  including  children  of  probands  at  this  stage  was  not  worth 
the  effort,  given  the  expected  low  yield  of  case  patients.  We  also 
decided  not  to  ask  about  polyps  because  information  on  polyp 
status  is  usually  highly  selected  by  family  history,  access  to  care, 
and  other  variables  that  are  difficult  to  quantify.  A key  point  here 
is  that  it  does  not  matter  if  the  information  obtained  at  this  stage 
is  “accurate”  in  the  multistage  sampling  paradigm  suggested  for 
our  registry,  provided  one  uses  the  measured,  not  the  “true,” 
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family  history  information  to  compute  the  sampling  fractions  as 
weights  in  the  analysis.  A sensitivity  analysis  of  our  design 
showed  that  underreporting  and  overreporting  of  family  history 
(7%  and  27%,  respectively)  resulted  in  only  a slight  loss  in 
statistical  efficiency  that  was  partially  overcome  by  a larger 
sample  size  and  increased  total  costs  (Siegmund  KD:  unpub- 
lished data).  Therefore,  even  if  having  more  accurate  informa- 
tion initially  would  lead  to  a statistically  more  efficient  sampling 
strategy,  these  inaccuracies  would  not  produce  any  bias  if  ana- 
lyzed correctly. 

The  screening  survey  will  identify  with  some  error  nuclear 
families  with  one,  two,  three,  or  more  cases  of  colorectal  cancer. 
As  described  by  Siegmund  et  al.  (2),  we  decided  to  employ  a 
sampling  scheme  that  would  have  us  include  16%  of  single-case, 
32%  of  two-case,  48%  of  three-case  families,  and  so  on,  for 
further  data  collection.  This  sampling  scheme  would  yield  a set 
of  families  that  provides  reasonable  power  to  estimate  gene  fre- 
quency and  penetrance  [see  Table  4,  (2)]  for  a reasonable  range 
of  these  parameters  and  also  adequate  power  to  estimate  gene- 
environment  interactions  for  reasonable  ranges  of  effects,  par- 
ticularly when  analyses  can  include  case-cousin  pairs  in  addition 
to  case-sib  pairs  and  case-sib  triplets. 

Given  that  we  now  had  a sampling  scheme  for  families, 
the  next  set  of  questions  was  on  which  subjects  within  families 
to  collect  questionnaire  data  and  blood  samples.  Again,  this 
selection  procedure  is  described  in  detail  by  Siegmund  et  al. 
(2).  We  were  guided  by  the  principle  that  we  should  tailor 
data-collection  decisions  to  each  family  (given  who  is  affected 
and  who  is  available)  to  optimize  power  for  unit  effort  and 
cost.  As  one  example,  if  an  unaffected  sibling  were  available, 
we  would  want  to  obtain  both  a blood  sample  and  a question- 
naire from  that  subject,  who  would  serve  as  a control  in  case- 
control  comparisons.  If  no  such  control  were  available,  but  par- 
ents of  the  proband  were  available,  we  would  obtain  a blood 
sample  from  them  as  they  are  informative  for  some  genetic 
analyses,  but  we  would  not  obtain  risk-factor  questionnaires  be-  | 
cause  they  would  not  be  comparable  to  the  case  patients’  ques- 
tionnaire, given  the  generational  difference  and  secular  trends  in 
selected  exposures  of  interest.  For  example,  assume  a case  pa- 
tient was  diagnosed  in  1999  at  40  years  of  age  and  she  had  a 
mother  who  was  70  years.  Asking  about  history  of  oral  contra- 
ceptive use  during  her  20s  would  be  problematic  because  oral  j 
contraceptives  were  not  widely  available  when  the  mother  was 
in  her  20s  (the  exposure  prevalence  in  the  source  population  of 
the  case  patient  would  be  much  higher  than  in  the  source  popu- 
lation of  the  mother)  (3-5).  (We  note  here  that  gene-environ- 
ment interactions  may,  in  principle,  be  examined  in  parent- 
child  trios  with  exposure  data  only  on  the  proband,  not  the 
parents.  This  requires  the  assumption  that  the  gene  and  environ-  i 
mental  factor  of  interest  are  independently  distributed  condi-  |' 
tional  on  the  parents’  genotypes,  or  equivalently  within  families, 
not  across  families  as  in  the  case-only  design.)  In  addition  to 
sibling  controls,  we  would  consider  the  use  of  cousin  controls 
for  estimating  main  effects  and  gene-environment  interactions.  ; 
This  theme  of  tailoring  our  data  collection  to  maintain  validity  j 
and  enhance  efficiency  has  guided  many  of  our  decisions,  as  | 
described  below.  i 

Practical  Decisions  j 

We  have  addressed  other  study-design  issues  that  have  grown  I 
out  of  the  basic  decisions  described  above.  We  briefly  address  i 

I 
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three  here  to  illustrate  the  types  of  decisions  one  may  face  in 
developing  a registry:  1)  defining  the  reference  period  in  ques- 
tionnaires when  asking  about  exposures  or  practices  at  one  point 
in  time  (such  as  diet)  as  opposed  to  collecting  a “lifetime”  ex- 
posure history;  2)  deciding  whether  or  not  cell  lines  should  be 
established  and,  if  so,  on  whom;  and  3)  determining  which  cases 
should  be  tested  for  microsatellite  instability  (MSI)  or  replica- 
tion error  (RER)  phenotype. 

Reference  Period 

Defining  an  appropriate  reference  period  was  problematic.  A 
reference  period  is  necessary  to  set  an  upper  limit  for  obtaining 
information  on  “lifetime”  exposures  up  to  the  reference  period 
(e.g.,  before  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  in  a case  patient),  and  it  is 
also  necessary  when  we  are  obtaining  a report  of  behaviors  or 
exposures  that  refer  to  one  period  of  time  (e.g.,  one’s  typical  diet 
the  year  before  diagnosis).  Ideally,  we  want  to  set  a reference 
period  that  is  comparable  for  case  patients  and  control  subjects, 
that  minimizes  bias,  and  that  does  not  compromise  accuracy  of 
recall.  One  distinction  we  face  in  defining  “time”  of  exposure  is 
between  calendar  time  (a  concern  if  there  are  secular  trends  in 
exposure  or  incidence)  and  “biologic”  time,  typically  measured 
by  age  (a  concern  if  there  are  critical  ages  of  exposure  and 
because  we  want  case  patients  and  control  subjects  to  have  simi- 
lar periods  at  risk).  An  additional  factor  in  family  studies  is  that 
diagnosis  of  one  case  patient  in  a family  may  possibly  cause 
other  relatives  in  that  family  to  alter  their  exposures  if  they 
believe  those  exposures  may  affect  risk  of  disease  (e.g.,  chang- 
ing one’s  smoking  behavior  or  diet  in  response  to  a family 
member’s  diagnosis  of  lung  cancer  or  colon  cancer).  This  family 
history  may  also  influence  physicians  to  alter  advice  they  give  to 
that  family  (e.g.,  possibly  suggesting  the  use  of  oral  contracep- 
tives to  a woman  with  a family  history  of  ovarian  cancer  in  the 
belief  it  will  reduce  her  risk  of  ovarian  cancer).  In  our  opinion, 
there  is  no  simple  and  completely  correct  definition  of  the  ref- 
erence period.  For  “lifetime”  exposures,  one  may  collect  “com- 
plete” data  up  to  the  present  and  then  treat  the  calculation  of 
appropriate  individual-specific  reference  dates  as  an  analysis 
issue.  For  some  exposures,  such  as  diet,  this  option  is  not  fea- 
sible. 

The  option  recommended  by  the  Epidemiology  Working 
Group  for  all  centers  of  the  CFRCCS  was  to  use  “2  years  ago” 
as  the  reference  period  for  all  subjects.  The  arguments  for  doing 
this  were  that  it  was  a simple  standard  for  all  subjects  (cases  and 
controls)  and  avoided  referring  to  the  date  of  diagnosis,  which 
some  investigators  believe  would  reduce  the  potential  for  recall 
bias.  There  are  arguments  against  it. 

One  argument  is  that  it  is  naive  to  believe  that  the  case  pa- 
tients are  not  using  their  date  of  diagnosis  as  a reference  period 
in  their  minds  because  it  is  such  an  important  event  to  them. 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  use  the  date  of  diagnosis  because  it 
provides  a more  natural  reference  period  than  “2  years  ago”  that 
has  an  arbitrary  quality  about  it,  especially  for  case  patients.  This 
arbitrary  quality  may  make  it  difficult  for  all  subjects  to  relate  to 
it,  thereby  compromising  the  accuracy  of  responses.  A second 
argument  is  that,  within  families,  one  subject  may  complete  a 
questionnaire  in  the  current  year,  while  another  subject,  for  a 
host  of  reasons  (divorce,  ill  health,  and  changing  jobs  are  some 
reasons  we  have  encountered),  may  delay  completing  the  ques- 
tionnaire for  a number  of  years;  therefore,  the  reference  period 
now  refers  to  a different  calendar  time. 
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An  alternative  is  to  define  the  reference  period  as  the  year 
before  the  diagnosis  for  case  patients.  Some  investigators  worry 
about  recall  bias  because  this  reference  period  means  more  to  a 
case  patient  than  to  a control  subject.  Also,  within  multiple-case 
families,  case  patients  may  have  been  diagnosed  many  years 
apart,  even  within  sibships,  so  case  patients  are  left  referring  to 
different  periods  of  time  (either  calendar  time  or  age,  depending 
on  how  the  reference  period  is  defined).  Even  if  case  patients  are 
asked  to  refer  to  a period  of  time  before  diagnosis,  the  situation 
of  what  to  do  with  control  subjects  is  unresolved.  The  most 
natural  period  for  them  is  to  recall  events,  such  as  diet,  within  the 
past  year. 

Some  researchers  worry  about  the  lack  of  comparability  with 
case  patients  if  they  are  referring  to  a period  a few  years  ago, 
before  diagnosis,  and  control  subjects  are  referring  to  the  current 
time,  especially  for  exposures  with  strong  secular  trends.  Setting 
the  reference  period  for  control  subjects  based  on  the  date  of 
diagnosis  for  the  case  patient  in  the  family  is  another  option. 
Here,  we  may  be  asking  control  subjects  about  exposures  for  a 
period  of  time  that  may  seem  arbitrary  and  removed  from  the 
present. 

As  we  stated  at  the  beginning,  no  simple  solution  is  available 
that  satisfies  all  investigators.  The  CFRCCS  has  decided  to  use 
the  reference  period  of  2 years  ago,  with  the  option  of  stretching 
this  reference  period  to  3 years  to  avoid  asking  case  patients 
about  exposures  after  their  diagnosis. 

Cell  Lines 

Another  question  that  we  face  is  on  which  subjects  to  estab- 
lish cell  lines  that  offer,  in  principle,  an  infinite  source  of  DNA 
and  RNA.  Because  characterizing  cloned  genes,  as  opposed  to 
finding  new  ones,  is  a higher  priority,  we  will  limit  comments  to 
research  with  cloned  genes.  One  purpose  of  the  registry  is  to 
evaluate  possible  candidate  genes,  with  association  studies  of 
main  effects  and  possibly  gene-gene  and  gene-environment  in- 
teractions. We  usually  use  a polymerase  chain  reaction-based 
technique  for  genotyping  the  polymorphism  of  interest,  so  we 
would  probably  not  run  out  of  DNA  (provided  we  collect 
enough  in  the  beginning)  for  this  purpose;  therefore,  establishing 
and  maintaining  cell  lines  would  probably  not  be  justified  for 
this  type  of  research. 

Another  major  purpose  of  the  registry  is  to  characterize,  at 
the  population  level,  relatively  rare  susceptibility  genes  that 
have  already  been  identified  as  causes  of  colorectal  cancer 
(such  as  the  mismatch  repair  genes)  in  terms  of  gene  frequency, 
penetrance,  and  gene-covariate  interactions.  With  this  purpose 
in  mind,  we  face  the  prospect  of  screening  large  genes  for 
relatively  rare  mutations.  This  process  can  use  up  a lot  of 
DNA  to  identify  and  confirm  the  nature  of  the  sequence  varia- 
tion. It  is  for  this  type  of  research  that  cell  lines  may  be  justi- 
fied. We  see  two  extreme  options  and  various  scenarios  in 
between  the  extremes.  One  extreme  is  to  establish  a cell  line 
only  on  the  proband  in  the  family.  If  we  actually  ran  out  of 
DNA  on  other  family  members  but  had  it  on  the  proband, 
we  could  still  provide  model-based  estimates  of  gene  frequency 
and  penetrance.  One  could  also  explore  gene-environment 
interactions  if  we  were  prepared  to  assume  gene-environ- 
ment independence  within  families,  as  discussed  above.  At  the 
other  extreme,  we  could  establish  cell  lines  for  “all”  family 
members  who  would  contribute  useful  information  to  our 
planned  analyses  (frequency,  penetrance,  and  interactions).  The 
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obvious  disadvantages  are  the  substantially  increased  labor  and 
costs. 

At  least  two  less  extreme  options  are  worth  considering.  One 
is  to  establish  cell  lines  only  for  the  proband  and  require  the 
initial  search  for  mutations  to  use  DNA  (or  RNA)  only  from  the 
proband.  Once  a mutation  is  identified,  more  efficient  assays  can 
be  used  to  test  for  that  mutation  in  all  other  family  members. 
Valid  case-control  comparisons  would,  however,  have  to  be 
restricted  to  mutations  that  could  be  detected  using  the  same 
methodology  for  cases  and  controls.  The  other  option  is  to  tailor 
the  establishment  of  cell  lines  on  a family-by-family  basis,  de- 
pending on  the  structure  of  the  family  and  the  intended  analyses, 
which  is  similar  to  what  we  are  planning  to  do  for  collection  of 
blood  samples  and  questionnaires. 

Tumor  Blocks 

Another  issue  that  we  are  addressing  is  the  collection  of  tu- 
mor blocks  and  the  testing  for  MSI,  also  referred  to  as  RER.  This 
activity  becomes  an  issue  because  the  collection  and  processing 
of  tumor  blocks  takes  time  and  money.  A consensus  at  the 
CFRCCS  is  that  we  should  determine  MSI  status  for  all  cases 
(when  isolated  cases  are  entered  into  the  registry)  or  for  all 
families  in  the  CFRCCS.  If  germline  mutations  in  a mismatch 
repair  gene  were  the  only  interest,  perhaps  collecting  tumor 
blocks  from  one  case  patient  with  colorectal  cancer  per  family 
and  testing  for  MSI  would  suffice  as  a relatively  accurate  clas- 
sification of  that  family  with  respect  to  MSI  status  (for  purposes 
of  detecting  germline  mutations  that  are  responsible  for  the 
MSI).  This  approach  would  not  work,  however,  for  classifying 
cases  in  which  the  MSI  is  caused  by  alternative  (nongermline) 
events,  such  as  hypermethylation  of  the  promoter  region  of 
hMLHl,  that  may  or  may  not  track  in  families.  Collecting  tumor 
blocks  from  other  case  patients  with  colorectal  cancer  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  proband)  would  enable  us  to  investigate  the  preva- 
lence of  MSI  (by  all  causes),  sharing  of  MSI  status  among  cases, 
as  well  as  sharing  of  other  molecular  events,  which  could  help 
elucidate  modifier  genes  and  pathogenetic  mechanisms  associ- 
ated with  colorectal  cancers  with  MSI.  Collecting  tumor  blocks 
from  other  sites  of  cancer  would  enable  us  to  extend  the  inves- 
tigations to  these  cancers  as  well,  shedding  light  on  common 
mechanisms  and  helping  us  to  define  what  cancers  are  actually 
associated  with  HNPCC  and  other  syndromes.  Currently,  our 
consortium  has  decided  to  try  to  obtain  tumor  blocks  for  all 
reported  cancers  in  family  members  we  deem  potentially  infor- 
mative for  planned  analyses,  but  we  are  tracking  the  costs  and 
may  amend  this  decision  in  the  future. 

In  summary,  with  respect  to  our  population-based  research, 
we  started  by  defining  our  objectives.  The  reality  that  we  cannot 
address  all  objectives  equally  well  forced  us  to  set  priorities. 
Within  these  priorities,  we  tailor  decisions  about  sampling  and 
data  collection  to  the  family  structure  (which  relatives  are  af- 
fected and  which  ones  are  likely  to  be  available  for  data  collec- 
tion) in  an  attempt  to  maximize  our  power  for  planned  analyses 
per  unit  cost  and  effort  while  retaining  a valid  design. 

High-Risk  Clinic 

A final,  major  issue  we  are  addressing  is  the  appropriate  use 
of  data  derived  from  high-risk  clinics,  such  as  those  available 
from  the  CCF,  a member  institution  in  our  consortium.  In  our 
opinion,  such  data  may  be  quite  useful  for  multiple  purposes. 
First,  research  focused  and  applied  to  high-risk  families  is  im- 
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portant,  per  se,  because  we  need  more  information  on  how  to 
best  serve  members  of  these  families.  For  example,  our  consor-  I 
tium  is  interested  in  prevention  trials  specifically  in  high-risk 
subjects.  Two  means  of  defining  high  risk  are  a positive  family 
history  or  actual  genetic  data  that  identify  a subject  as  carrying 
a mutation  in  a gene  of  interest.  High-risk  registries  generally  i 
provide  a higher  yield  of  subjects  with  a positive  family  history 
and  carriers  of  mutations  than  a sample  from  the  general  popu- 
lation. Results  from  such  trials  would  be  most  directly  applicable 
to  other,  similarly  defined  subjects. 

A broader  question  is  whether  results  obtained  from  studies 
of  subjects  identified  through  high-risk  clinics  (with  ascertain- 
ment schemes  characterized  at  this  meeting  as  “indescribable”) 
can  be  used  to  estimate  meaningful  population  parameters.  We 
start  by  considering  the  generalizability  of  results  from  preven- 
tion trials.  Here  the  main  question  would  be  the  prevalence  of 
effect  modifiers  and  whether  the  prevalence  of  actual  modifiers  j 
differs  to  an  important  degree  between  the  high-risk  families  and 
other  subjects  to  whom  one  may  want  to  generalize  the  results. 
The  problem  is  that  we  often  do  not  know  what  these  modifiers 
are  and,  therefore,  have  to  make  judgments  about  generalizabil- 
ity without  this  knowledge. 

Another  question  is  whether  we  can  derive  valid  estimates  of  I 
gene  frequency  and  penetrance  from  these  types  of  families.  In 
principle,  one  may  be  able  to  do  so  if  the  correct  analysis  is 
performed  and  the  model  underlying  the  analysis  is  correctly  i 
specified.  It  may  be  instructive  here  to  consider  the  results  pub-  I 
lished  to  date  about  the  estimated  penetrance  of  BRCAl.  In  the 
analysis  by  Easton  et  al.  (6),  penetrance  was  estimated  to  be  82% 
by  age  70  years,  based  primarily  on  data  from  highly  selected 
high-risk  families.  In  the  analysis  of  BRCAl  mutations  in  Ash- 
kenazi Jewish  subjects  by  Streuwing  et  al.  (7),  penetrance  was 
estimated  to  be  about  56%  by  age  70  years.  Results  from  a 
population-based  study  in  Australia,  which  is  part  of  the  Col- 
laborative Family  Registry  for  Breast  Cancer  Studies,  suggest 
that  the  penetrance  of  protein-truncating  mutations  is  around  i 
40%  (8).  Because  penetrance  drives  so  many  decisions  about 
how  to  manage  carriers,  it  is  important  to  resolve  or  to  under- 
stand the  basis  of  these  different  estimates. 

It  seems  that  at  least  two  reasons  are  likely  for  the  estimate  of 
85%  by  Easton  et  al.  (6).  It  is  possible  that  there  is  heterogeneity 
in  the  penetrance  of  BRCAl  mutations,  defined  by  modifying 
factors,  either  genetic  or  environmental.  High-risk  families  may  i 
be  selected  for  modifying  factors  that  increase  penetrance.  In  | 
this  case,  the  estimates  by  Easton  et  al.  may  be  correct  for  the  I 
types  of  families  included  in  this  analysis.  The  estimates  by  : 
Streuwing  et  al.  (7)  may  be  lower  because  the  specific  mutations  | 
studied,  which  are  more  common  in  Ashkenazi  Jews,  may  be  ! 
less  penetrant  than  other  mutations  or  because  the  particular  ' 
Ashkenazi  Jewish  populations  studied  may  have  other  protective  ' 
modifying  factors.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  analyses  failed  i 
to  adequately  take  into  account  residual  familial  correlations, 
which  could  bias  penetrance  upward.  These  two  explanations  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  In  fact,  it  seems  plausible  that  there  may  jj 
be  some  important  modifying  factors  and  that  these  factors  may  | 
correlate  within  families.  Given  the  experience  with  BRCAl  to  j| 
date,  it  would  seem  prudent  not  to  rely  on  estimates  of  gene  jj 
frequency  and  penetrance  derived  from  variously  ascertained  !j 
high-risk  families  until  we  better  understand  determinants  of  [' 
penetrance  and  how  these  determinants  are  associated  with  as-  ii 
certainment.  ! 
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This  brings  us  to  a consideration  of  determinants  of  pen- 
etrance. Can  findings  regarding  gene-gene  and  gene-environ- 
ment interactions  derived  from  variously  ascertained  high-risk 
families  be  generalized  to  some  broader  population?  Here  again, 
we  must  consider  the  question  of  modifiers,  in  this  case,  modi- 
fiers of  the  interaction.  We  must  ask  how  strong  are  these  pos- 
sible modifiers  and  how  likely  are  they  to  be  differentially  dis- 
tributed in  a substantial  manner.  Because  we  are  often  operating 
in  ignorance  of  the  answers  to  these  questions,  it  would  seem 
unwise  to  generalize  results.  In  our  consortium,  we  plan  to  in- 
vestigate gene-covariate  interactions  in  data  from  the  CCF  (be- 
cause the  yield  of  carriers  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  a popu- 
lation-based series  of  families)  as  a source  of  leads  that  may  be 
followed  up  in  our  population-based  families.  In  this  manner,  we 
can  begin  to  build  an  empirical  basis  for  seeing  what  interaction 
effects  are  similar  or  different  between  variously  ascertained 
high-risk  families  and  population-based  series  of  families.  In 
summary,  high-risk  families  derived  primarily  from  clinical  set- 
tings are  certainly  a prevalent  and  potentially  valuable  resource, 
so  we  need  careful  thought  about  their  proper  use  and  integration 
into  the  population-based  research  many  of  us  are  conducting. 
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Design  and  Analysis  Issues  in  a Population-Based, 
Case-Control-Family  Study  of  the  Genetic  Epidemiology 
of  Breast  Cancer  and  the  Co-operative  Family  Registry 
for  Breast  Cancer  Studies  (CFRBCS) 

John  L.  Hopper,  Georgia  Chenevix-Trench,  Damien  J.  Jolley,  Gillian  S.  Dite,  Mark 
A.  Jenkins,  Deon  J.  Venter,  Margaret  R.  E.  McCredie,  Graham  G.  Giles 


Background:  Historically,  studies  of  the  “genetic  epidemiol- 
ogy” of  cancer  have  used  nonsystematically  sampled  kin- 
dreds with  numerous  cases  of  cancer  across  multiple  genera- 
tions. From  the  epidemiologic  viewpoint,  it  is  difficult  to 
extrapolate  findings  to  the  population  because  of  the  ad  hoc 
ascertainment  of  these  atypical,  ill-defined  families.  Since 
1992,  we  have  been  conducting  a population-based,  case- 
control-family  study  of  breast  cancer.  Methods:  Families  are 
identified  through  a single,  population-sampled  proband, 
who  is  either  affected  or  unaffected,  making  adjustment  for 
ascertainment  straightforward.  Administered  question- 
naires and  blood  samples  are  sought  from  cases,  controls, 
and  specified  sets  of  relatives.  From  1996  through  1999,  a 
further  1200  case  families  have  been  recruited  as  part  of  the 
Co-operative  Family  Registry  for  Breast  Cancer  Studies 
(CFRBCS).  Issues  relevant  to  the  study  design  and  analysis 
are  discussed.  Results:  Epidemiologic  and  genetic  findings 
published  to  date  are  summarized.  In  particular,  this  popu- 
lation-based study  has  shown  that  the  so-called  “high-risk” 
families  containing  multiple  cases  of  breast  cancer  are  not 
typical  of  families  in  the  general  population  in  which  BRCAl 
or  BRCA2  mutations  are  segregating.  Most  “hereditary” 
cancers  are  “sporadic.”  Conclusion:  The  collection  of  DNA, 
as  well  as  data  on  disease  status  and  risk  factors,  from  popu- 
lation-sampled sets  of  relatives  provides  a powerful  resource 
for  addressing  genetic  and  environmental  determinants  of 
cancer.  A population-based  multicenter,  multidisciplinary 
enterprise,  such  as  has  been  developed  by  the  CFRBCS,  may 
become  a model  for  future  research  in  cancer  epidemiology, 
allowing  genetic  and  environmental  risk  factors  to  be  put 
into  a proper  population  perspective.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer 
Inst  1999;26:95-100] 


In  1982,  Morton  (1)  defined  the  new  discipline  of  “genetic 
epidemiology”  by  modifying  the  definition  of  “epidemiology” 
given  by  Last  (2).  It  was  to  be  “a  science  that  deals  with  the 
etiology,  distribution,  and  control  of  disease  in  groups  of  rela- 
tives and  with  inherited  causes  of  disease  in  populations.”  In  this 
context,  “inherited”  was  meant  to  include  biologic  and  nonbio- 
logic  inheritance  (1).  That  is,  in  genetic  epidemiology  the  basic 
unit  of  study  is  the  family  (as  distinct  from  the  individual),  and 
both  genetic  and  nongenetic  causes  of  familial  aggregation  are  to 
be  considered.  Clearly,  the  method  of  sampling  families  (i.e., 
ascertainment)  is  a key  issue. 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  however,  studies  purporting  to  be 
of  the  genetic  epidemiology  of  cancer  have  almost  exclusively 
used  families  in  which  there  are  a number  of  cases  of  one  or 
more  types  of  cancer,  spread  across  multiple  generations.  This 
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strategy  has  been  important,  as  it  has  led  to  the  identification  of 
“familial  cancer  syndromes”  and  of  some  of  the  genes  causing 
cancer  in  a proportion  of  these  atypical  kindreds.  From  an  epi- 
demiologic viewpoint,  it  is  difficult  to  extrapolate  findings  from 
these  families — such  as  estimates  of  disease  risk  in  mutation 
carriers — to  any  defined  set  of  people,  let  alone  the  general 
population.  This  is  because  of  the  lack  of  a clear  or  consistent 
definition  of  sampled  families  and  because  of  the  ad  hoc  (i.e., 
nonrandom)  ascertainment,  violating  the  basic  principles  of  sta- 
tistical inference.  Whereas  these  genetic  studies  have  been  im- 
portant, it  is  difficult  to  classify  them  as  part  of  “genetic  epide- 
miology,” where  “epidemiology”  is  a noun,  and  “genetic”  is  an 
adjective  meant  to  also  include  consideration  of  nongenetic  fac- 
tors (1). 

To  be  able  to  make  valid  conclusions  about  the  roles  of 
genetic  factors  in  regard  to  breast  cancer  in  the  population  and  to 
put  the  roles  of  genetic  and  nongenetic  factors  into  their  proper 
perspective,  we  have  been  conducting  a population-based  study 
of  the  genetic  epidemiology  of  breast  cancer  (3,4).  In  this  paper, 
we  will  describe  the  study  and  discuss  some  design  and  analysis 
issues  based  on  our  experiences. 

Australian  Breast  Cancer  Family  Study 

(ABCFS) 

Families  are  identified  through  a single,  population-sampled 
proband,  who  is  either  affected  or  unaffected.  This  sampling 
makes  adjustment  for  ascertainment  straightforward,  simply  by 
conditioning  on  the  proband’s  age  and  disease  status.  Case  pro- 
bands are  women  recently  diagnosed  with  a first  primary,  inva- 
sive breast  cancer  reported  to  the  Victorian  or  New  South  Wales 
Cancer  Registry  and  living  in  Melbourne  or  Sydney,  respec- 
tively, at  the  time  of  their  diagnosis.  Cancer  registration  is  com- 
pulsory under  legislation  and  is  considered  to  be  complete.  Con- 
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trol  probands  are  women  without  breast  cancer,  selected  at 
random  from  the  electoral  rolls  for  the  relevant  cities  (adult 
registration  for  voting  is  compulsory  in  Australia).  Question- 
naires are  used  to  measure  epidemiologic  risk  factors  in  case 
probands,  control  probands,  and  relatives  of  both  types  of  pro- 
bands. We  call  this  a “case-control-family”  design  (3).  Blood 
samples  are  collected  from  case  probands  and  control  probands 
and  from  specified  sets  of  relatives  depending  on  the  family 
cancer  history.  In  this  design,  strict  rules  define  which  relatives 
are  to  be  studied  {see  below). 

Why  Did  We  Do  the  Study? 

At  the  time  the  ABCFS  commenced  (initial  grants  were  writ- 
ten in  the  late  1980s,  and  pilot  work  and  recruitment  began  in 
1992),  the  expression  “BRCAl”  had  yet  to  be  coined.  Our  pri- 
mary aims  at  the  time  were  to  collect  the  best  possible  epide- 
miologically  valid  data  to  study  the  effect  of  family  history  on 
risk  of  breast  cancer  and  to  obtain  a resource  of  DNA  from 
population-based  families  for  future  research  once  genes  asso- 
ciated with  breast  cancer  susceptibility  were  identified.  Previ- 
ously, the  typical  epidemiologic  approach  had  been  to  rely  solely 
on  unverified  self-reports  collected  as  part  of  conventional  case- 
control  and  cohort  studies  in  which  family  history  was  only  one 
of  a large  number  of  putative  risk  factors  being  addressed. 

We  also  wished  to  apply  the  new  “regressive  logistic”  models 
for  analysis  of  family  data  (5,6)  to  test  empirically  the  extent  to 
which  familial  aggregation  in  risk  factors  might  account  for 
familial  aggregation  of  cancer.  [A  paper  on  the  theoretical  as- 
pects of  this  issue  was  published  in  1992  (7)].  These  new  sta- 
tistical methods,  based  on  logistic  regression  and  fitted  by  maxi- 
mum likelihood,  also  allow  determination  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  residual  familial  aggregation  can  be  attributed  to  an  unmea- 
sured genetic  effect  (commonly  referred  to  as  a “major  gene 
effect”).  The  residual  familial  aggregation  is  that  remaining  after 
adjusting  for  risk  factors  measured  on  individual  family  mem- 
bers, with  or  without  adjustment  for  the  effect  of  parental  disease 
status  on  an  individual’s  risk,  and  for  disease  dependencies 
within  sibships  (5).  The  risk  factors  could  be  measured  genetic 
variants,  measured  environmental  or  lifestyle  factors,  or  a com- 
bination of  both.  For  example,  if  mutation  status  for  the  cur- 
rently identified  breast  cancer  susceptibility  genes,  BRCAl  and 
BRCA2,  is  known  for  case  probands  and  at  least  some  of  their 
relatives,  this  design  and  approach  to  statistical  analysis  will 
allow  us  to  address  questions  such  as  how  much  familial  aggre- 
gation is  explained  by  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  mutations;  what 
evidence  is  there  for  other  “major  breast  cancer  genes”;  and  what 
is  the  most  likely  penetrance  and  prevalence  of  mutations  in 
these,  as  yet,  unknown  genes? 

To  optimize  information  on  genetic  factors,  we  started  by 
sampling  women  with  early  onset  breast  cancer,  i.e.,  breast  can- 
cer diagnosed  before  the  age  of  40  years.  Case-control  and 
cohort  studies  have  consistently  indicated  that  the  multiplicative 
increase  in  risk  to  close  female  relatives  of  an  affected  woman  is 
greater  for  early  onset  disease,  and  the  earlier  the  onset  of  dis- 
ease in  the  affected  relative.  Furthermore,  segregation  analyses 
have  suggested  that  the  proportion  of  breast  cancer  attributable 
to  a major  gene  is  greater  the  earlier  the  onset  of  disease.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  been  able  to  extend  the  sampling  to  case 
probands  with  later  age  at  diagnosis  {see  below). 
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Why  Did  We  Not  Use  a Two-Stage  Design,  Based  on 
Oversampling  Women  With  Breast  Cancer  Who 
Self-Report  Having  a Family  History? 

Although  oversampling  affected  individuals  with  a family 
history  of  the  disease  will  be  more  efficient  for  studying  familial 
factors  (8,9),  in  practice  this  strategy  will  become  problematic  if 
the  decision  to  sample  is  based  on  incorrect  information.  Previ- 
ous experience  in  Australia  with  a population-based  family 
study  of  malignant  melanoma  found  that,  for  a high  percentage 
of  respondents,  their  knowledge  of  malignant  melanoma  in  rela- 
tives could  not  be  relied  on;  the  false-positive  reporting  of  fam- 
ily history  by  affected  case  probands  was  40%  (10).  Although 
we  did  not  expect  the  problem  of  relying  on  reports  of  disease  in 
relatives  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude  for  breast  cancer,  it  served 
as  a warning,  particularly  as  we  wanted  to  extend  our  pedigrees 
to  more  than  first-degree  relatives  of  probands.  In  practice, 
studying  all  cases  irrespective  of  family  history  has  made  con- 
duct and  analysis  easier,  but  it  may  have  led  to  inefficiencies  in 
data  collection  for  some  analyses.  However,  given  that  the  study 
was  being  developed  as  a resource  to  address  a number  of  hy- 
potheses, some  of  which  would  involve  genes  and  genetic  mark- 
ers not  yet  discovered,  the  extra  cost  and  effort  may  in  the  long 
term  prove  to  be  worthwhile. 

Why  Study  Population-Based  Control  Families? 

Epidemiology  is  built  around  the  comparison  of  affected  and 
unaffected  subjects.  Therefore,  we  considered  that,  as  we  were 
studying  relatives  of  affecteds  (case  families),  we  should  also 
study  relatives  of  unaffecteds  (control  families).  Furthermore, 
and  according  to  the  principles  of  modem  epidemiology,  case 
families  and  control  families  should  be  studied  using  as  far  as 
practical  identical  methods.  This  approach  was  motivated  by  our 
principal  concerns:  to  measure  the  population  cancer  burden 
associated  with  genes;  to  study  concurrently  the  roles  and  pos- 
sible interactions  of  both  genetic  and  environmental  risk  factors 
on  cancer  susceptibility;  and  to  identify  genetic  and  environ- 
mental factors  and,  in  particular,  modifiable  lifestyle  factors  that 
ameliorate  or  exacerbate  susceptibility  to  cancer  in  women  at 
high  genetic  risk.  Such  information  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
relative  costs  and  benefits  of  different  genetic  screening  pro- 
grams and  to  help  plan  optimal  strategies. 

Whom  to  Interview  and  From  Whom  to  Take  a 
Blood  Sample? 

A number  of  design  issues  were  addressed  during  the  conduct 
of  the  study.  Major  questions  revolved  around  how  wide  to 
extend  the  core  family  (i.e.,  whether  or  not  to  include  aunts, 
uncles,  grandparents,  nephews,  and  nieces)  and  who  to  take 
blood  from  and  who  to  interview. 

In  pilot  work,  we  studied  the  case  proband  and  her  sisters, 
brothers,  parents,  and  grandparents.  It  was  soon  realized  that, 
given  the  young  age  at  diagnosis,  only  a small  proportion  had  an 
affected  female  relative  (<15%).  Therefore,  although  it  meant  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  interviews  per  family,  it 
was  decided  to  extend  the  sampling  frame  to  include  aunts. 

Table  i shows,  for  each  type  of  relative,  the  proportions  for 
whom  a personal  interview  or  a proxy  interview  was  conducted 
and  the  proportion  deceased,  for  the  relatives  of  the  248  women 
with  breast  cancer  diagnosed  before  age  40  years,  studied  be- 
tween 1992  and  1995  and  living  in  Melbourne.  For  most  of  this 
period,  all  sisters  of  cases  were  asked  to  provide  a blood  sample. 
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Table  1.  Proportions  of  relatives  of  cases  diagnosed  before  the  age  of  40 
years,  by  vital  status  and  interview  status,  for  the  Melbourne  component  of 
the  Australian  Breast  Cancer  Family  Study,  1992-1995 


Relative 

Alive,  % 

Deceased, 
proxy,  % 

No  data,  % 

Interviewed 

Proxy 

Sisters 

76 

22 

1 

1 

Brothers 

60 

35 

3 

2 

Mothers 

65 

21 

14 

— 

Fathers 

41 

26 

33 

— 

Aunts 

39 

36 

19 

4 

Grandmothers 

3 

9 

85 

3 

Grandfathers 

1 

3 

92 

4 

and  this  was  achieved  for  60%  of  identified  sisters.  For  each 
case,  there  were  on  average  1.4  sisters,  1.4  brothers,  and  2.8 
aunts. 

Proxy  interviews  were  used  for  persons  who  were  deceased 
or  who  refused  to  participate  so  as  to  collect  information  on 
important  risk  factors,  such  as  parity,  that  could  reasonably  be 
asked  of  close  relatives.  Male  relatives  were  interviewed  be- 
cause they  may  be  at  an  increased  risk  of  breast  or  other  cancers 
(at  the  start  of  the  study  there  was  little  epidemiologic  informa- 
tion to  support  such  a conjecture,  but  the  increased  risk  of  breast 
and  prostate  cancers  now  apparently  evident  in  male  carriers  of 
mutations  in  BRCA2,  and  BRCAl  and  BRCA2,  respectively, 
supports  this  decision).  The  male  questionnaire  is  the  same  as  for 
females,  excluding  questions  relevant  only  to  females. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  1 that  the  proportions  interviewed 
were  highest  for  mothers  and  sisters,  lower  for  males  and  for  the 
older  generations  of  relatives,  being  lowest  for  grandparents  for 
whom  the  great  majority  were  deceased.  These  interview  pro- 
portions are  likely  to  be  lower  in  the  relatives  of  older  case 
probands. 

Of  the  total  of  644  eligible  case  probands  from  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  studied  between  1992  and  1995  (4),  467  were  in- 
terviewed (72.5%).  Attrition  was  a result  of  death  (1.7%),  refusal 
(surgeon  8.4%;  patient  1 1.8%),  nonresponse  (surgeon  0.6%;  pa- 
tient 1.4%),  or  having  moved  residence  and  not  being  located 
(3.6%).  Of  the  632  eligible  control  probands,  refusals  (25.8%) 
and  nonresponse  (9.8%)  resulted  in  408  being  interviewed 
(64.4%).  Blood  samples  were  available  from  393  case  probands 
(84.2%  of  participating  and  61.0%  of  those  eligible)  and  294 
control  probands  (72.1%  of  participating  and  46.5%  of  those 
eligible)  [see  (11)]. 

The  final  protocol  for  whom  to  interview  and  from  whom  to 
obtain  a blood  sample  was  as  follows:  In  the  first  instance,  blood 
is  sought  from  both  the  case  and  control  probands  as  well  as 
from  the  mother,  father,  and  any  sisters  of  the  case  probands. 
(Blood  is  sought  only  from  relatives  of  control  probands  if  they 
have  two  or  more  affected  relatives.)  Interviews  are  sought  from 
all  adult  first-degree  relatives  and  from  aunts  and  grandparents 
of  either  sex  on  both  sides  of  the  family.  In  case  families,  should 
a first-  or  second-degree  relative  be  reported  to  have  been  af- 
fected with  breast  or  ovarian  cancer,  blood  and  an  interview  are 
sought  from  the  affected  relative  and  all  first-degree  relatives 
from  whom  blood  has  not  already  been  sought.  Should  any  of 
these  newly  approached  relatives  be  affected,  blood  and  inter- 
views are  sought  from  their  yet-to-be  approached  first-degree 
relatives,  and  so  on.  This  sampling  scheme  is  a valid  version  of 
the  Cannings-Thompson  Sequential  Ascertainment  Scheme  in 
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which  adjustment  for  ascertainment  is  achieved  by  conditioning 
on  the  disease  status  of  the  proband  (72). 

Co-operative  Family  Registry  for  Breast  Cancer  Studies 
(CFRBCS) 

Since  1996,  we  have  studied  a further  1200  case  families  as 
part  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health-funded  CFRBCS,  an 
international  resource  for  studies  of  the  genetic  epidemiology  of 
breast  cancer.  This  resource  consists  of  two  other  centers  focus- 
ing on  population-based  studies  similar  to  the  one  described 
above  (one  in  San  Francisco,  CA,  and  the  other  in  Ontario, 
Canada)  and  three  U.S.  centers  recruiting  families  with  exten- 
sive histories  of  breast  cancer  through  family  cancer  clinics. 
Core  questionnaires  and  uniform  protocols  for  the  collection  and 
storage  of  blood  and  tissue  have  been  developed.  Pathology 
review  is  under  way,  so  that  issues  concerning  the  comparability 
of  diagnoses  of  cancer  subtypes  within  and  between  centers  and 
countries  can  be  addressed.  Pathology  has  become  a more  im- 
portant issue  following  our  population-based  confirmation  of 
distinct  histologic  phenotypes  (7i)  and  molecular  pathogenic 
pathways  (74)  in  breast  carcinomas  occurring  in  women  with  a 
germline  mutation  in  BRCAl  or  BRCA2. 

Some  Further  Design  Issues 

A number  of  design  issues  have  arisen  out  of  the  first  few 
years’  experience  in  establishing  and  conducting  the  CFRBCS,  a 
multicenter  project  in  genetic  epidemiology.  One  important  is- 
sue revolves  around  the  need,  at  least  for  some  exposures,  to  ask 
probands  about  their  experience  up  until  a pre-designated  time. 
For  case  probands,  we  chose  “1  year  before  diagnosis”  as  their 
reference  age.  For  control  probands,  we  have  asked  about  their 
experiences  up  until  the  time  of  interview.  In  an  unmatched 
case-control  study  of  probands,  we  made  the  reference  age  for 
control  probands  their  age  at  interview  and  adjusted  for  refer- 
ence age  in  the  analysis  (4). 

The  reference  age  issue  is  also  critical  when  case  probands 
are  compared  with  unaffected  sisters  in  a matched  analysis.  This 
is  because  it  is  possible  that  the  sibling  controls  may  have 
changed  their  behavior(s)  following  the  diagnosis  of  the  pro- 
band, or  there  may  be  secular  trends  in  the  exposure  (as  was 
historically  the  case  for  oral  contraceptive  use).  Therefore,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  truncate  information  on  the  exposure  of  sister(s) 
to  the  calendar  date  of  the  case  proband’s  diagnosis.  If,  follow- 
ing the  principles  of  risk-set  sampling,  only  unaffected  sisters 
who  have  attained  the  reference  age  of  the  case  proband  are 
eligible,  they  would  need  to  have  done  so  before  the  calendar 
time  of  diagnosis.  Analyses  can  then  be  conducted  with  the  use 
of  truncated  or  nontruncated  exposures  to  assess  to  what  extent 
the  effect  of  learning  of  one’s  sister’s  diagnosis  might  influence 
the  results.  These  and  a number  of  similarly  important  issues  in 
using  unaffected  sibling  or  family  controls  are  discussed  in  a 
companion  paper  in  this  monograph  (75). 

The  issue  of  how  to  word  questions  must  also  recognize  that, 
although  the  study  has  a case-control  component,  it  is  also  a 
family  study  and  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a cohort  study  of 
families  in  the  long  term.  Therefore,  questionnaire  design  must 
also  take  into  account  the  likelihood  of  follow-up  questionnaires 
being  administered  at  regular  intervals  and  updating  exposures 
in  both  affected  and  unaffected  individuals  as  well  as  the  vital 
and  disease  status  of  all  relatives.  Items  that  need  to  be  consid- 
ered include  who  to  follow-up  and  the  method(s)  of  follow-up 
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(e.g.,  active  follow-up  using  mailed  questionnaires,  telephone 
interviews,  etc.,  or  passive  follow-up  relying  on  identification  of 
cancer  and  deaths  with  the  use  of  population  registries,  etc.). 
Note  that,  when  family  history  data  are  updated,  this  must  be 
done  systematically  to  protect  from  any  bias  that  might  arise 
from  more  attention  being  given  to  those  families  in  which  one 
is  told  that  new  cases  have  occurred. 

Statistical  Estimation  of  Cumulative  Risk 

Estimation  of  cumulative  risk  by  analyzing  cancer  histories  in 
a defined  set  of  relatives  of  mutation  carriers  in  which,  as  in  our 
study,  the  mutation  status  of  all  relatives  is  not  necessarily 
known  poses  an  interesting  statistical  challenge.  We  have  used 
two  approaches:  one  based  on  repeated  sampling  and  Kaplan- 
Meier  curves  (16)  and  the  other  based  on  maximum  likelihood 
estimation  assuming  a functional  form  for  the  cumulative  risk 
(17).  These  methods  were  used  to  derive  the  penetrance  estimate 
from  analysis  of  time  to  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  in  known  and 
potential  mutation-carrying  relatives  and  were  shown  to  give 
almost  identical  estimates  and  confidence  intervals  (16). 

The  likelihood  approach  can  also  be  applied  to  estimate  the 
risk  of  disease  associated  with  other  genes,  even  those  for  which 
the  increased  risk  may  be  modest.  This  approach  is  made  pos- 
sible because  of  our  defined  population-based  ascertainment 
scheme  for  which  correct  adjustment  can  be  made,  the  use  of 
population  incidence  rates  derived  by  the  registries  from  which 
case  probands  have  been  sampled,  and  the  quality  of  the  data  on 
disease  status  that  derives  from  our  seeking  to  interview  living 
relatives  and  attempting  to  verify  all  reports  of  cancers  in  the 
family  (4).  Furthermore,  the  mode  of  inheritance  can  be  speci- 
fied as  dominant,  recessive,  or  codominant.  The  estimation  of 
risk  in  terms  of  the  hazard  ratio  permits  interpretation  in  the 
usual  case-control  manner,  allowing  direct  estimation  of  the 
attributable  risk  associated  with  genetic  variants  within  each  age 
category.  It  is  not  necessary  to  measure  genetic  variants  for 
all — or  even  any — relatives,  and  there  is  no  bias  from  missing 
genetic  information,  provided  there  is  no  nonpaternity  or  non- 
maternity, because  the  genetic  status  of  unmeasured  relatives  is 
inferred  probabilistically,  conditional  on  the  measured  genotype 
of  the  proband  and  that  of  any  relative.  The  likelihood  approach 
can,  at  least  in  theory,  be  extended  to  include  other  causes  of 
familial  aggregation  and  to  incorporate  risk  factors  measured  on 
relatives,  as  discussed  above  in  reference  to  regressive  logistic 
models. 

Results 

Some  Findings  to  Date:  Epidemiology 

Between  1992  and  1995,  the  ABCFS  studied  467  women 
with  breast  cancer  and  408  control  probands.  A standard  case- 
control  analysis  (4)  revealed  that  the  main  risk  factor  was  having 
a first-degree  relative  with  breast  cancer;  see  also  Table  2 in 
which  the  categories  have  been  expanded  and  one  case  proband 
since  found  to  be  ineligible  has  been  deleted.  The  great  majority 
of  affected  first-degree  relatives  were  mothers,  and  this  risk 
factor  was  associated  with  an  odds  ratio  of  about  3.  Having  a 
sister  affected  was  associated  with  a greater  odds  ratio,  but, 
because  of  the  paucity  of  affected  sisters  of  control  probands,  the 
estimate  had  a wide  confidence  interval.  The  increased  risk  as- 
sociated with  at  least  one  affected  second-degree  relative  was 


Table  2.  Estimates  of  familial  risks  of  breast  cancer  in  women  before  the  age 
of  40  years,  based  on  reported  history  of  breast  cancer  in  female  relatives 
from  the  Australian  Breast  Cancer  Family  Study,  1992-1995 


Affected  relative(s) 

% (No.)  affected 

Relative  risk* 
(95%  confidence 
interval) 

Case 

subjects 

Control 

subjects 

Mother 

10.7  (50) 

4.9  (20) 

2.9(1. 6-5.2) 

Sister 

3.2(15) 

0.3(1) 

16.4  (2.1-128) 

First-degree 

12.5  (58) 

5.2  (21) 

3.4(1.9-5.9) 

Maternal  aunt 

5.6  (26) 

6.9  (28) 

0.9  (0.5-1. 6) 

Paternal  aunt 

7.5  (35) 

4.2(17) 

1.8  (1.0-3.4) 

Any  aunt 

12.2  (57) 

11.0  (45) 

1.2  (0.8-1. 9) 

Maternal  grandmother 

6.4  (30) 

5.6  (23) 

1.2  (0.7-2.2) 

Paternal  grandmother 

4.7  (22) 

2.9(12) 

1.6(0.7-3.4) 

Any  grandmother 

10.9(51) 

8.3  (34) 

1.4  (0.9-2.3) 

Second-degree 

21.7(101) 

18.6  (76) 

1.3  (0.9-1. 8) 

Second-degree  only 

17.8(83) 

17.9  (73) 

1.0  (0.7-1. 4) 

First-  or  second-degree 

30.3  (141) 

23.0  (94) 

1.6(1. 2-2.2) 

*Adjusted  for  state,  reference  age,  country  of  birth,  education,  marital  status, 
age  at  menarche,  number  of  live  births,  breast  lump — benign,  and  height  [see 
(4)]. 


about  1,3  but  not  nominally  significant,  although  only  effects 
greater  than  twofold  could  be  excluded  with  reasonable  statisti- 
cal power. 

As  well  as  family  history,  other  factors  were  found  to  be 
predictive  of  case-control  status,  but  their  effects  were  clearer 
when  modeled  together  in  a multiple  logistic  regression,  fitting 
linear  effects  across  ordered  categories  of  exposure  rather  than 
different  risk  estimates  for  each  category  (4). 

The  odds  ratios  and  relative  risk  estimates  for  all  those  risk 
factors  considered  to  make  up  the  parsimonious  model  are 
shown  in  Table  3.  Having  ever  had  a child,  on  its  own,  appeared 
to  be  weakly  predictive  and  of  marginal  statistical  significance 
(4).  Once  the  number  of  live  births  was  taken  into  account, 
however,  it  was  seen  that  the  first  birth  was  associated  with  a 
65%  increase  in  risk  but  that  each  subsequent  birth  reduced  the 
risk  by  23%  [see  Fig.  1 in  (4)].  Current  use  of  oral  contraceptives 
was  associated  with  an  increase  in  risk  of  36%,  but  this  finding 
was  of  marginal  significance. 

Height  was  associated  with  an  increased  risk  of  about  3%  per 
cm  [see  Fig.  2A  in  (4)].  There  was  limited  evidence  of  a de- 
creased risk  with  weight  or  body  mass  index  (BMl),  as  had 
previously  been  reported  in  the  literature.  Fitting  height  and 
weight  (or  height  and  BMI)  together,  however,  enhanced  the 
height  effect  and  suggested  a protective  effect  of  weight  limited 
to  women  in  the  highest  quintile  [see  Fig.  2B  in  (4)]. 


Table  3.  Estimates  of  log  odds  ratios  and  relative  risk  for  the  risk  factors 
included  in  the  parsimonious  model  for  the  Australian  Breast  Cancer  Family 
Study,  1992-1995 


Risk  factor 

Log  odds  ratio* 
(standard  error) 

Relative  risk* 

(95%  confidence  interval) 

Ever  had  live  birth 

0.50  (0.22) 

1.65  (1.06-2.56) 

Number  of  children — 1 

-0.26  (0.10) 

0.77  (0.63-0.94) 

Current  oral  contraceptive  use 

0.31  (0.17) 

1.36  (0.97-1.92) 

Height,  cm 

0.027  (0.011) 

1.03  (1.005-1.050) 

Affected  first-degree  relative 

1.05  (0.27) 

2.86(1.67-f.90) 

*Adjusted  for  state,  reference  age,  country  of  birth,  education,  and  marital 
status  [see  (4)]. 
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We  were  aided  in  these  analyses  and  interpretations  by  use  of 
floating-point  standard  errors  {18}  that  present  indications  of 
uncertainty  of  risk  estimates  for  each  category  while  taking  into 
account  adjustments  for  other  risk  factors;  see  Figs.  2A  and  2B 
in  (4).  We  calculated  approximate  standard  errors  with  the  use  of 
a simple  formula  based  on  an  heuristic  argument  (details  avail- 
able from  the  first  author  on  request). 

We  were  motivated  in  our  “linear  modeling  of  effects”  in  part 
by  parsimony  and  in  part  by  our  future  intentions  to  examine 
whether  the  effects  of  these  epidemiologic  risk  factors  depend 
on,  or  are  “modified  by,”  genetic  factors.  The  power  to  detect 
such  interactions  or  modifications  of  risk  will  be  optimized  if  the 
nongenetic  effect  can  be  well  summarized  by  just  one  parameter. 


Some  Findings  to  Date:  Genetic 


Some  genetic  analyses  have  now  been  undertaken  in  the 
DNA  extracted  from  blood  samples  collected  by  the  ABCFS 
between  1992  and  1995.  For  example,  it  had  been  suggested  that 
the  codon  325  polymorphism  in  the  estrogen  receptor  (ER)  gene 
was  predictive  of  breast  cancer  in  women  with  a family  history 
of  breast  cancer  (79).  That  observation  was  based  on  a series  of 
affected  subjects  only,  selected  from  a clinic  and  for  whom 
family  cancer  history  was  based  on  self-report  and  not  verified. 
Our  much  larger  study  (77),  using  population-based  sampling 
and  trying  to  validate  family  history  going  back  two  generations, 
found  no  supporting  evidence  despite  having  sufficient  statisti- 
cal power  to  detect  effects  one-half  the  magnitude  observed  in 
the  hypothesis-generating  study.  We  also  found  no  evidence  for 
an  effect  of  the  androgen  receptor  exon  1 CAG  repeat  length  on 
risk  of  breast  cancer  (20).  Finally,  using  new  methods  to  size 
minisatellite  alleles,  we  found  no  evidence  to  support  an  effect 
of  the  rare  alleles  at  the  HRAS 1 locus  on  the  risk  of  early  onset 
breast  cancer,  despite  having  ample  statistical  power  to  detect  an 
effect  of  the  size  predicted  by  a meta-analysis  of  previous  studies 
of  breast  cancer  with  the  use  of  a less  sensitive  technique  to 
classify  alleles  (27). 

We  have  also  been  conducting  extensive  mutation  testing  in 
these  population-based  samples  (16,22).  We  estimated  the  aver- 
age risk  of  breast  cancer  in  women  who  carry  a protein- 
truncating  mutation  in  BRCAl  or  BRCA2,  the  supposedly 
“high-risk  genes  for  familial  breast  cancer,”  with  the  use  of  new 
statistical  approaches  (16,17).  Our  estimate,  based  on  studying 
the  relatives  of  those  cases  with  breast  cancer  diagnosed  before 
the  age  of  40  years  who  were  found  by  us  to  carry  a germline 
protein-truncating  mutation,  was  about  one  half  that  derived 
from  analyses  of  data  from  atypical  multiple-case  families  (77). 

The  striking  finding  of  our  study  is  that  the  so-called  “high- 
risk”  families  that  contain  multiple  cases  of  breast  cancer  are  not 
typical  of  the  families  in  the  general  population  in  which 
BRCAl  or  BRCA2  mutations  are  segregating.  More  often  than 
not,  the  mutation-carrying  case  diagnosed  before  the  age  of  40 
years  does  not  have  a family  history  of  breast  cancer,  even  going 
back  two  generations.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  see  if  this  finding 
holds  for  case  subjects  with  later  age  at  diagnosis. 

Fig.  1 illustrates  schematically  the  intermixing  of  “familial,” 
“sporadic,”  and  “hereditary”  cases  of  breast  cancer  in  the  popu- 
lation, based  on  our  mutation  testing.  “Familial”  cases  are  those 
with  an  affected  first-  or  second-degree  relative  at  the  time  of 
diagnosis.  “Sporadic”  cases  are  those  with  no  such  known  fam- 
ily history.  As  shown  in  Table  4,  the  sporadic  cases  comprise 
about  70%  of  all  women  under  the  age  of  40  years  at  diagnosis 
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Fig.  1.  Women  with  breast  cancer  diagnosed  before  the  age  of  40  years,  cat- 
egorized according  to  number  of  affected  first-  or  second-degree  female  relatives 
(0,  1,  2,  or  >2).  The  relative  areas  of  the  boxes  indicate  the  proportion  of  all 
affected  cases  in  each  category  of  family  history.  “Familial"  cases  have  one  or 
more  affected  first-  or  second-degree  relatives  and  make  up  about  30%  of  all 
cases  (4).  “Sporadic”  cases  have  no  family  history.  “Hereditary”  cases  have  a 
germline  mutation  in  either  BRCAl  or  BRCA2  and  can  occur  in  any  category. 
Although  they  are  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  case  is  familial,  in  absolute  num- 
bers, most  hereditary  cases  are  sporadic.  The  proportion  of  hereditary  cases  in 
each  category  of  family  history,  in  terms  of  1 in  x.  is  shown  in  the  right-hand 
half  of  each  box.  The  proportion  of  all  hereditary  cases  for  each  category  of 
family  history,  in  terms  of  a percentage,  is  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
figure. 


Table  4.  Approximate  breakdown  of  mutation  status  in  BRCAl  or  BRCA2 
for  women  with  breast  cancer  diagnosed  before  age  40  years,  by  family 
history,  based  on  the  Australian  Breast  Cancer  Family  Study,  1992-1995 


No.  of  affected  first- 
or  second-degree 
female  relatives 

Proportion  of 
all  cases,  % 

Proportion  who 
carry  a mutation 
in  BRCAl/2 

Proportion  of  all 
mutation  carriers,  % 

0 

70 

~1  in  20 

60 

1 

28 

~1  in  16 

35 

2 

2 

-1  in  8 

5 

>2* 

<1 

~1  in  2 

<1 

*Based  on  the  Breast  Cancer  Linkage  Consortium  [see  (17)]. 


(4),  and  about  one  in  20  of  these  cases  carry  a BRCAl  or 
BRCA2  mutation,  i.e.,  are  “hereditary.”  In  total,  there  are  more 
hereditary  cases  among  the  sporadic  group  than  among  the  fa- 
milial group!  In  about  28%  of  all  early-onset  cases,  only  one 
relative  is  affected.  About  one  in  16  of  these  familial  cases 
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carries  a mutation,  the  more  so  if  the  other  affected  family  mem- 
ber is  a first-degree  relative  (one  in  10)  than  a second-degree 
relative  (one  in  20).  If  two  relatives  are  affected,  then  about  one 
in  eight  carries  a mutation,  but  the  latter  group  constitutes  only 
2%  of  all  cases.  Cases  with  three  or  more  affected  relatives  make 
up  less  than  1%  of  all  cases,  even  those  of  early  onset,  and  less 
than  1%  of  all  mutation-carrying  cases.  [In  Fig.  1,  we  have 
presumed  that  about  one  half  of  these  carry  a mutation  in  either 
BRCAl  or  BRCA2,  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Breast  Cancer 
Linkage  Consortium;  see  (17).]  That  is,  so-called  “high-risk 
families”  constitute  less  than  1%  of  all  BRCAl  or  BRCA2  mu- 
tation carriers,  whereas  60%  of  mutation  carriers  are  in  families 
with  no  family  history. 

Fig.  1 resembles  the  shape  of  a three-story  tower  with  a broad 
base  representing  the  sporadic  cases  and  a small  top  section 
representing  those  with  the  strongest  family  history.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  find  out  what  the  shape  of  this  tower  looks  like  for 
case  patients  with  a later  age  at  diagnosis  as  well  as  for  other 
cancers  and  other  genes.  Does  the  tower  become  fatter  or  thin- 
ner, do  the  familial  components  get  bigger  or  smaller,  and  does 
the  heritable  core  get  wider  or  narrower? 

Our  findings  have  implications  for  genetic  testing  and  coun- 
seling, raising  the  possibility  that  risk  prediction  in  mutation 
carriers  may  need  to  vary  according  to  previous  family  history  of 
breast  or  other  cancers.  Clearly,  systematic  prospective  studies 
of  multiple-case  mutation-carrying  families  are  needed  to  assess 
if  they  really  deserve  to  be  classified  as  “high  risk.”  It  also  raises 
the  interesting  prospects  that  cancer  risk  may  vary  considerably 
between  mutations,  even  between  those  that  are  protein- 
truncating,  or  that  genetic  and  environmental  risk  factors  may 
exist  that  modify  risk  in  mutation  carriers.  Extensive  mutation 
testing  in  large  population-based  family  studies  such  as  ours, 
with  information  on  both  genetic  and  questionnaire-derived  risk 
factors,  will  be  important  in  clarifying  these  issues. 

Conclusion 

Population-based  multicenter,  multidisciplinary  enterprises, 
such  as  those  being  collected  by  the  CFRBCS,  may  become  a 
model  for  the  future  research  in  cancer  epidemiology  and  cancer 
genetics.  Cancer  epidemiology  will  benefit  by  moving  from  con- 
sidering the  individual  to  the  family  as  the  unit  of  interest  and, 
therefore,  allowing  assessment  of  the  role  of  genetic  factors, 
especially  if  blood  or  tissue  samples,  or  both,  are  available. 
Cancer  genetics  will  benefit  immeasurably  by  the  fact  that  find- 
ings can  be  immediately  put  into  a population  and  clinical  per- 
spective. 
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Combined  Influence  of  Genetic  and  Dietary  Factors  on 
Colorectal  Cancer  Incidence  in  Japanese  Americans 

Lo'ic  Le  Marchand 


Colorectal  cancer  (CRC)  rates  for  Japanese  migrants  to  the 
United  States  increased  rapidly  to  surpass  the  level  of  the 
host  population.  CRC  rates  for  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  and 
California  are  now  the  highest  in  the  world.  Rates  for  this 
disease  have  also  increased  in  Japan,  presumably  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  westernization  of  the  diet.  A series  of  population- 
based  studies  in  Hawaii  was  undertaken  to  determine  which 
dietary  factors  are  responsible  for  this  remarkable  suscep- 
tibility of  the  Japanese  to  CRC  and  whether  genetic  factors 
are  also  involved.  A first  case-control  study  suggested  that  a 
high  intake  of  red  meat  is  a major  risk  factor  for  the  disease 
in  Hawaii  Japanese  men  and  that  family  history  of  CRC 
among  first-degree  relatives  may  strongly  modify  this  asso- 
ciation. A case-control  family  study  is  currently  being  com- 
pleted to  explore  further  the  interaction  between  family  his- 
tory and  the  intake  of  red  meat  after  adjustment  for 
environmental  covariates  among  family  members.  Also,  a 
segregation  analysis  will  guide  gene  discovery  studies  among 
high-risk  Japanese  families  being  recruited  in  the  Coopera- 
tive Family  Registry  for  Colorectal  Cancer  Studies.  Retro- 
spective and  prospective  studies  are  also  ongoing  to  test  as- 
sociations of  CRC  with  specific  polymorphisms  in  genes 
controlling  the  metabolic  activation  or  detoxification  of  the 
carcinogens  associated  with  a diet  high  in  red  meat.  Prelimi- 
nary results  suggest  an  association  of  the  combined  rapid 
NAT2  genotype  and  rapid  CYP1A2  phenotype  with  CRC  in 
individuals  consuming  well-done  red  meat.  Populations  in 
which  dramatic  changes  in  cancer  incidence  have  occurred 
may  offer  opportunities  to  identify  gene-environment  inter- 
actions. [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1999;26: 101-5] 


Gene-environment  interactions  have  rarely  been  studied  as 
possible  explanations  for  epidemiologic  patterns  of  cancer  in 
populations.  More  commonly,  investigators  have  focused  on  en- 
vironmental factors  in  attempting  to  explain  temporal  trends  or 
international  differences  in  cancer  rates.  This  approach  has  been 
useful  in  identifying  reproductive,  lifestyle,  and  infectious  risk 
factors  for  cancer  and  has  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  predomi- 
nant role  of  the  environment  in  cancer  causation.  However,  ge- 
netic factors  may  play  an  important  role  in  modifying  the  cancer 
risk  of  a population.  This  role  is  epitomized  by  the  skin  cancer 
epidemic  that  has  resulted  from  an  increase  in  recreational  UV 
exposure  among  Western  populations  during  the  past  30  years. 
This  increase  in  rates  has  been  largely  limited  to  populations 
with  light  pigmentation,  a genetically  determined  trait. 

The  public  health  impact  of  a gene-environment  interaction 
may  be  large  if  the  at-risk  genotype  and  exposure  are  common. 
Thus,  such  interactions  could  be  especially  relevant  to  popula- 
tions in  which  changes  in  cancer  rates  have  been  particularly 
dramatic.  The  rapid  increase  in  colorectal  cancer  (CRC)  rates 
experienced  by  Japanese  migrants  to  Hawaii  might  offer  a 
unique  opportunity  to  investigate  such  interactions. 
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Japanese  Migrants  to  Hawaii 

Between  1886  and  1924,  approximately  214000  rural  Japa- 
nese were  brought  to  Hawaii  from  the  southern  prefectures  of 
Hiroshima,  Fukuoka,  Yamaguchi,  and  Okinawa  to  provide  la- 
borers to  the  sugar  plantations  (1).  No  sizable  migration  from 
Japan  to  Hawaii  has  taken  place  since  the  1920s  and,  up  until  the 
most  recent  generation,  there  has  been  very  little  admixture  of 
the  Japanese  with  other  ethnic  groups  in  Hawaii.  Thus,  these 
migrants  and  their  descendants,  at  least  in  the  age  group  affected 
by  common  cancers,  appear  to  have  been  quite  homogeneous 
genetically.  Because  of  a high  birth  rate  during  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  Japanese  now  represent  30%  of  the  state  population. 

Descriptive  Epidemiology  of  CRC  in  Haw  ah 
Japanese 

The  incidence  of  CRC  for  Japanese  in  Hawaii  increased 
markedly  on  migration,  presumably,  as  a result  of  a dietary 
change  (2).  However,  whereas  Japanese  incidence  rates  for  other 
cancer  sites,  such  as  breast  and  stomach  cancers,  took  two  gen- 
erations or  more  to  approach  those  of  the  Caucasians,  Japanese 
CRC  rates  increased  faster  and  matched  those  of  Caucasians  as 
early  as  the  first  generation  (Fig.  1)  (2).  The  same  observations 
were  reported  for  Japanese  migrants  to  California  (3,4}-  Japa- 
nese Americans  in  Hawaii  and  Los  Angeles  in  1983-1987  had 
the  first  and  second  highest  incidence  rates  for  CRC,  respec- 
tively, among  more  than  175  populations  followed  for  cancer 
incidence  worldwide  (5).  Similarly,  as  the  diet  in  Japan  has 
become  more  westernized,  incidence  for  this  cancer  in  Japan 
over  the  past  20  years  has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  for 
other  cancers  (6,7).  As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  comparison  to  several 
representative  populations,  CRC  incidence  in  Japan  has  now 
reached  the  level  of  the  U.K.  (5).  These  observations  suggest 
that  Japanese  may  be  particularly  susceptible  to  CRC  because  of 
an  especially  pronounced  exposure  to  lifestyle  risk  factors  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  modifying  influence  of  genetic  susceptibil- 
ity factors,  or  to  both  fSj.  A strong  genetic  predisposition  as  a 
result  of  a founder  effect  in  some  large  families  of  Japanese 
migrants  to  Hawaii  could  also  be  present  but  seems  less  likely 
because  an  increase  in  CRC  rates  has  taken  place  in  Japanese 
populations  elsewhere. 

Dietary  surveys  conducted  during  the  1970s  and  1980s  have 
consistently  shown  that  the  first  and  subsequent  generations  of 
Japanese  migrants  to  Hawaii  have  retained  some  elements  of 
their  ethnic  diet,  and,  in  particular,  their  fat  intake  has  remained 
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Fig.  1.  Age-adjusted  incidence  rates  for  Japanese  migrants  to  Hawaii  and  their  source  and  host  populations  for  the  period  1973-1977  [adapted  from  f2J]. 


distinctly  lower  than  that  of  Caucasians  (1,9).  With  the  objective  Case-Control  Study  OF  LIFESTYLE  AND  CRC 
of  identifying  the  specific  lifestyle  changes  responsible  for  the 

sharp  increase  in  CRC  risk  in  Japanese  Americans,  we  first  We  interviewed  698  men  and  494  women  diagnosed  from 
conducted  a population-based,  case-control  study  of  the  disease  1987  through  1991  with  adenocarcinoma  of  the  colon  or  rectum 
in  Hawaii.  and  1192  population  control  subjects  matched  to  case  patients  on 
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Fig.  2.  Male  colorectal  cancer  incidence  in  selected  countries  for  the  period  from  1983  through  1987  (5). 
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age,  sex,  and  ethnicity.  Fifty  percent  of  the  subjects  were  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  whereas  25%  were  Caucasians  and  the  rest 
Filipino,  Hawaiians,  or  Chinese.  The  questionnaire  inquired 
about  usual  intake  of  more  than  280  food  items  as  well  as  about 
detailed  ethnic  background,  lifetime  recreational  and  occupa- 
tional physical  activity,  smoking,  medical  history,  family  history 
of  cancer,  and  body  size.  Consistent  with  studies  conducted  in 
other  populations  (10),  the  main  lifestyle  factors  found  to  be 
directly  associated  with  risk  in  this  study  were  the  intake  of  beef 
and  processed  meat  (in  males  only),  consumption  of  eggs,  smok- 
ing, alcohol  use,  and  obesity  (11-13).  Inverse  associations  were 
found  with  the  intake  of  vegetable  fiber  and  calcium  and  with 
lifetime  recreational  physical  activity  (12-14).  With  the  use  of 
the  population  controls  to  compare  the  dietary  intakes  of  the 
various  ethnic  groups,  we  found,  as  expected,  that  Japanese  had 
a lower  fat  intake  than  Caucasians  (Table  1 ).  More  surprising 
was  the  finding  that  Japanese  consumed  more  red  meat,  particu- 
larly beef,  and  processed  meats  as  well  as  less  fiber  and  veg- 
etables than  Caucasians  (Table  1).  Thus,  these  dietary  factors 
could  contribute  to  the  higher  CRC  risk  of  the  Japanese. 

For  all  subjects  combined,  we  also  found  a 2.5-fold  increased 
risk  (95%  confidence  interval  [Cl]  = 1.2-2. 9)  of  CRC  in  first- 
degree  relatives  of  case  patients  compared  with  relatives  of  con- 
trol subjects  (15).  The  magnitude  of  this  association  was  greater 
for  case  patients  with  a right-sided  tumor,  multiple  tumors,  and, 
especially,  early  age  at  diagnosis.  Of  interest,  we  also  found  that 
the  risk  associated  with  family  history  was  stronger  in  Japanese 
than  in  Caucasians,  with  an  odds  ratio  of  3.0  (95%  Cl  = 2.1- 
4.6)  and  1.8  (95%  Cl  = 1.2-2. 9),  respectively  (15).  The  differ- 
ence between  these  odds  ratios  was  of  borderline  statistical  sig- 
nificance (P  — .07).  These  results  suggest  that  the  genetic 
component  of  the  disease  may  be  stronger  in  Japanese  than  in 
Caucasians,  perhaps  because  of  a gene-environment  interaction. 

A recent  analysis  (14)  also  explored  interactions  between  the 
lifestyle  risk  factors  identified  in  this  study  and  the  family  his- 
tory of  the  disease  among  first-degree  relatives.  In  an  analysis 
conducted  on  all  ethnic  groups  and  adjusting  for  all  lifestyle 
main  effects  and  interactions,  statistically  significant  interactions 
with  family  history  were  observed  for  the  intakes  of  beef  and 
alcohol  in  males.  Only  the  data  on  beef  will  be  discussed  here. 
Relative  to  men  without  a family  history  of  the  disease  and 
whose  intake  of  beef  fell  in  the  lower  third,  odds  ratio  for  CRC 
for  men  with  a family  history  and  in  the  upper  tertile  of  intake 
was  10.8  (95%  Cl  = 4.2-27.6)  for  beef  intake  (Fig.  3).  The 
corresponding  odds  ratio  for  men  without  a family  history  and  in 


the  upper  tertile  of  beef  intake  was  1.5  (1.0-2. 3).  This  interaction 
appeared  to  be  stronger  in  Japanese  than  in  Caucasians,  although 
the  power  of  these  ethnic-specific  analyses  was  limited.  No  in- 
teractions were  found  in  women,  possibly  because  of  the  smaller 
sample  size  and  lower  consumption  of  beef  or  because  of  some 
underlying  biologic  differences  (14).  This  analysis  suggested 
that  family  history  increases  risk  of  CRC  in  men  mainly  through 
a strong  interaction  with  a high  intake  of  beef  and  alcohol  (14). 
However,  because  of  the  high  number  of  statistical  tests  per- 
formed and  the  discrepancy  between  sexes,  these  findings  need 
replication. 

In  summary,  this  first  case-control  study  suggested  that  a 
high  intake  of  red  meat  may  contribute  to  the  high  CRC  risk 
of  Japanese  in  Hawaii  and  that  family  history  of  the  disease 
among  first-degree  relatives  may  strongly  modify  this  associa- 
tion. To  investigate  these  associations  further,  we  are  currently 
conducting  two  types  of  studies:  a case-control  family  study  is 
exploring  the  familial  aggregation  of  CRC  and  interaction  of 
family  history  with  lifestyle  factors  while  taking  into  account  the 
potential  confounding  effects  of  covariates  in  relatives,  and  a 
second  case-control  study  and  a prospective  study  are  testing 
associations  with  candidate  genes  that  may  modify  the  associa- 
tion between  the  intake  of  red  meat  and  CRC. 


One  objective  of  this  genetic  epidemiology  study  is  to  sepa- 
rate the  environmental  (dietary  and  lifestyle)  and  genetic  com- 
ponents of  the  familial  aggregation  of  CRC  and  explore  gene- 
environment  interactions  for  the  disease  in  our  population.  To 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  study,  only  case  patients  diagnosed 
before  age  60  years  and  their  sex-,  age-  and  race-matched  con- 
trol subjects  are  included  as  probands.  Subjects  are  of  Japanese, 
Caucasian,  Hawaiian,  or  Chinese  origin.  Parents  and  siblings  are 
contacted  by  mail  to  collect  information  on  their  demographics, 
medical  background,  family  history  of  cancer,  and  environmen- 
tal exposures  (diet,  smoking,  physical  activity,  and  body  size). 
The  statistical  analysis  will  explore  patterns  of  familial  aggre- 
gation after  adjusting  for  environmental  covariates  for  both  pro- 
bands and  relatives  and  will  investigate  interactions  between 
family  history  and  lifestyle  factors,  such  as  the  intake  of  red 
meat  (16,17).  The  second  objective  of  this  study  is  to  perform  a 
segregation  analysis  after  adjusting  for  environmental  covariates 
to  explore  various  models  of  inheritance  for  susceptibility  to 
CRC  in  our  population  (18).  This  analysis  may  guide  gene  dis- 


Case-Control  Family  Study 


Table  1.  Geometric  means*  for  daily  intake  of  Japanese  and  Caucasians  in  Hawaii 


Male 

Female 

Japanese  (n  = 347) 

Caucasian  (n  = 180) 

P 

Japanese  (n  = 244) 

Caucasian  (n  = 116) 

P 

Calories,  Kcal 

2101 

2248 

.04 

1580 

1743 

.02 

Total  fat.  g 

77 

86 

<.001 

58 

68 

<.001 

Saturated  fat,  g 

21 

25 

<.001 

15 

20 

<.001 

Red  meat,  g 

46 

40 

.10 

31 

27 

.08 

Beef,  g 

12 

6 

<.001 

8 

3 

<.001 

Processed  meats,  g 

23 

17 

.001 

12 

9 

.02 

Dietary  fiber,  g 

16 

19 

<.001 

15 

16 

.11 

Vegetables,  g 

184 

217 

<.001 

183 

211 

.01 

Fruits,  g 

222 

251 

.13 

260 

274 

.51 

*Based  on  population  controls  and  adjusted  for  age  by  covariance  analysis  and  by  calories  (except  total  calories)  by  the  method  of  residuals. 
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Fig.  3.  Odds  ratios  for  colorectal  cancer  by  tertile  of  beef  intake  and  first-degree  family  history  of  colorectal  cancer  among  men  in  Hawaii  (15). 


covery  studies  among  the  high-risk  Hawaii  families  that  are 
being  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Family  Registry  for  Colorectal 
Cancer  Studies  (CFRCCS)  supported  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

Retrospective  and  Prospective  Association 
Studies 

These  studies  are  testing  whether  exposure  to  a diet  high  in 
red  meat  or  well-done  meat,  combined  with  specific  genotypes 
associated  with  altered  activities  of  type  I and  II  carcinogen 
metabolizing  enzymes,  may  explain  the  high  CRC  risk  of  Japa- 
nese Americans.  The  well-established  association  of  red  meat 
with  CRC  (10)  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  formation  of  hetero- 
cyclic aromatic  amines  (HAAs)  by  pyrolysis  of  creatin  and  cre- 
atinine in  meats  cooked  at  high  temperature  (e.g.,  panfrying, 
broiling,  or  barbecuing)  (19).  Levels  of  HAAs  in  meat  greatly 
depend  on  the  duration  of  cooking.  HAAs  are  highly  carcino- 
genic to  the  large  bowel  in  rodents  and  are  suspected  to  be 
carcinogenic  to  humans  as  well  (19).  HAAs  require  metabolic 
activation  by  CYPiA2  and  A-acetyltransferase  to  bind  to  DNA 
and  exert  their  genotoxicity  (20).  It  has  been  hypothesized  that 
persons  with  the  rapid  N-oxidation  and  rapid  NAT2  phenotypes 
are  at  higher  risk  for  CRC,  especially  when  they  consume  their 
meat  well  done  (21,22).  Of  interest,  the  fast  acetylator  genotype 
is  especially  common  in  Japanese  (90%)  compared  with  Cauca- 
sians (45%),  whereas  the  frequency  of  the  CYP1A2  susceptible 
phenotype  is  similar  in  the  two  groups  (23-25). 

We  are  completing  a second  case-control  study  of  CRC, 
following  the  same  population-based  design  and  including  the 
same  ethnic  groups  as  in  the  first  study.  Case  patients  were 
diagnosed  between  1994  and  1999.  An  interviewer-adminis- 
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tered,  quantitative  food-frequency  questionnaire  assesses  total 
diet  as  well  as  intake  of  red  meat  cooked  by  different  methods  to 
various  levels  of  doneness.  Blood  and  urine  samples  are  col- 
lected. Subjects  are  genotyped  for  NAT2*4,  NAT2*5A, 
NAT2*6A,  and  NAT2*7A  by  a polymerase  chain  reaction- 
based  method  (26)  and  phenotyped  for  CYP1A2  activity  by  the 
caffeine  test  (27).  Preliminary  results  from  this  new  study  appear 
to  confirm  an  association  of  the  combined  rapid  NAT2  genotype 
and  rapid  CYP1A2  phenotype  with  CRC  that  is  limited  to  indi- 
viduals consuming  their  red  meat  well  done  (Table  2).  The 
prevalence  of  eating  well-done  meat  was  similar  in  Japanese  and 
Caucasians,  and  the  “meat  preference”  of  those  who  reported  not 
to  eat  red  meat  was  set  to  “rare/medium”  in  this  analysis.  No 
main  effect  was  found  for  the  NAT2  rapid  acetylator  genotype 
alone.  Future  analyzes  will  estimate  the  CRC  risk  associated 
with  intakes  of  the  main  HAAs  (PhIP  and  MelQx). 


Table  2.  Odds  ratios*  (95%  confidence  interval)  for  colorectal  cancer  by 
NAT2  genotype  and  CYP1A2  phenotype 


Meat  preference 

NAT2/CYP1A2 

All 

(150/210)t 

Well-done 

(43/57) 

Rare/medium 

(106/152) 

Others 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Rapid/rapidt 

1.4  (0.8-2.6) 

3.6(1.1-11.6) 

1.4  (0.8-2.4) 

*Adjusted  for  age,  sex,  and  race. 

tNo.  of  case  patients/No.  of  control  subjects. 

j:NAT2*4/*4  genotype  and  rapid  CYP1A2  phenotype  (urinary  17X  4-  17U)/ 
137X  > median)  (26,27). 
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Because  exposure  information  in  case-control  studies  may  be 
plagued  by  differential  recall,  we  are  attempting  to  reproduce 
this  association  in  a prospective  study  in  which  diet  information 
was  collected  before  diagnosis.  This  study  is  following  for  can- 
cer occurrence  approximately  215  000  Japanese,  Caucasian,  Af- 
rican-American, Hispanic,  and  Native  Hawaiian  residents  of  Ha- 
waii and  Los  Angeles  who  mailed  back  a detailed  epidemiologic 
questionnaire  between  1993  and  1996  (28).  Blood  samples  are 
being  collected  from  incident  CRC  case  patients  and  a subset  of 
the  cohort  members  to  conduct  a nested  case-control  study. 

Although  some  of  the  findings  obtained  to  date  are  still  pre- 
liminary, this  research  suggests  that  consumption  of  well-done 
red  meat,  combined  with  a specific  genotype  (NAT2*4/*4  and 
rapid  CYP1A2),  may  increase  CRC  risk  substantially.  Because 
both  this  dietary  exposure  and  genotype  are  more  common  in 
Japanese  Americans,  they  may  contribute  to  the  high  risk  of  the 
disease  in  this  population.  Other  polymorphic  metabolic  genes 
for  which  the  at-risk  genotype  is  common  in  Japanese  may  also 
be  involved  (29-31).  Linkage  studies  in  multiplex  Japanese 
families  may  also  identify  other  genes  that  may  contribute  to  the 
strong  familial  aggregation  of  the  disease  in  this  ethnic  group  in 
Hawaii. 
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